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"  Nicholag  ABsfaeton  has  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced*  as  aprominent 
actor,  in  a  work  now  passing  through  the  press  (**  Tur  Lancashirb  Wxtches,") 
and  which  displays  no  ordinary  skill,  whether  we  regard  its  striking  delinea- 
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THE   BIRTH    OF   THE   NEW   YEAR. 

BY  HOSACE  SiaVHy  X9Qb 
I. 

Thakk  God !  dark  Eighteen-forty-eight  hath  pass'd 

Away  at  last. 

Worker  of  woe ! — ^none,  none  shall  shed  a  tear 

Upon  thy  hier. 

But  gladsome  hearts  shall  hear  it  to  the  tomb 

Where  sleep  the  world's  dead  years, — Time*s  crowded  catacomb. 


II. 
No  bell  shall  toll,  no  mourners  gather  round 

Thy  burial  ground. 
But  gratttlatioas  loud  and  bosoms  Tight 

ShaU  hail  thy  flight, 
For  who  would  mourti  thy  death  whose  stormy  life 
Was  mad  and  wanton-  war,  or  madder  civil  strife  ? 


lU. 

E'en  as  the  mould  is  on  thy  coffin  thrown, 

It  yields  a  tone 

Of  joyous  advent,  not  bereavement's  woe. 

What  means  it  ?    Lo ! 
From  that  Pandora's  box  of  grief  and  fear. 
In  Hope's  efEulgent  form  up  springs  the  new  bom  Year. 
«/an.— VOL.  LXZXY.  NO.  Gccxxxvn.  B 


The  Birth  of  the  New  Year. 

IV. 

Sheathing  their  swords,  oh !  may  the  sons  of  Earth 

Welcome  thy  burth^ 

With  lifted  hands  and  uniyersal  shout 

Of  joy  devout, 

Imploring  thee  to  bid  their  discords  cease, 

And  soothe  the  madden'd  world  with  renovated  peace* 

Cherub !  thou  com'st  with  healing  on  thy  wings  ; 

Thy  young  voice  brings 

Glad  tidings  to  the  EartL     Oh !  g^ve  full  scope 

To  the  dear  hope 
That  the  auspicious  advent  is  design'd 

With  brotherhood  restored  to  bless  our  human  kind. 

VI. 

Firm  in  the  trust  that  the  Creator's  plan 

Hath  destin'd  Man 
By  slow,  tho'  sure  advance,  to  elevate 

His  earthly  state. 
Let  none  despair,  for  naught  can  long  arrest 
The  full  accomplishment  of  God's  ordiun'd  behest 

VII. 

As  raging  hurricanes  and  thunders  dear 

Our  atmosphere^ 
So  Revolution's  tempest,  fierce  and  wide. 

Shall  soon  subside, 
And,  bursting  from  the  cloud  that  quench'd  its  light. 
Civilisation's  sun  shall  bum  more  dear  and  bright. 

viu. 
England  shall  claim,  while  nations  near  and  hx 

Outworn  with  war. 
Beneath  her  reconciling  Mffa  crowd, 

The  mission  proud, 
*^  Peace— Freedom — Law"  stamp'd  on  her  flag  unfurl'd, 
To  teach,  protect,  uplift,  and  fraternise  the  world ! 


(      3      ) 

SOAPEY  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

Chapter  I. 

o  u  B      H  E  B  o. 

It  was  a  murky  October  day  that  the  hero  of  our  tale,  Mr.  Soapey 
Sponge,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  Soapey  Sponge,  Esquire,  was  seen 
Tniigling  along  Oxford  Street,  wen£ng  his  way  to  the  West.  Not  that 
there  was  any  thing  unusual  in  Soapey  being  seen  in  Oxford  Street^  for 
when  in  town  his  daily  perambulation  consists  in  a  circuit,  commencing 
from  Aldridge's  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  thence  by  Moore*s  sporting-print 
shop,  on  tlm>ugh  some  of  those  ambiguous  and  tortuous  streets  that, 
appearing  to  lead  all  ways  at  once  and  none  in  particular,  land  the  ex- 
plorer, sooner  or  later,  on  the  south  side  of  Oxfora  Street. 

Oxford  Street  acts  to  the  north  part  of  London  what  the  Strand  does 
to  the  south ;  it  is  sure  to  bring  one  up,  sooner  or  later.  A  man  can 
hardly  get  over  either  of  them  without  knowing  it.  Well,  Soapey 
haying  got  into  Oxford  Street,  would  make  his  way  at  a  squarey,  in* 
kneed,  duck-toed  sort  of  pace,  reg^ulated  by  the  bonnets,  the  vehiclesy 
and  the  equestrians  he  had  to  criticise  on  his  way,  for  of  women, 
▼ehides,  and  horses,  he  had  voted  himself  a  consummate  judge.  In- 
deed he  had  fuUy  established  in  his  own  mind  that  Kidoey  Downey 
and  he  were  the  only  men  in  London  who  really  knew  any  thing  about 
horses,  and  fuUy  impressed  with  that  conviction,  he  would  halt,  and  stand, 
and  stare,  in  a  way  that  with  any  other  man  would  have  been  considered 
impertinent.  Pemaps  it  was  impertinent  in  Soapey — we  don't  mean  to 
say  it  wasn't—- but  he  had  done  it  so  long,  and  was  of  so  sporting  a  gait 
and  cut,  that  he  felt  himself  somewhat  privileged.  Moreover,  the  ma- 
jority of  horsemen  are  so  satisfied  with  the  animals  they  bestride,  as  to 
make  them  cock  up  their  jibs  and  ride  along  with  a  ^*  find  any  fault  with 
either  me  or  my  horse,  if  you  can"  sort  of  air. 

Thus  Soapey  proceeded  leisurely  along,  now  nodding  to  this  man,  now 
jerking  his  ell)Ow  to  that,  now  smiling  on  a  phaeton,  now  sneering  at  a 
bus.  Khe  did  not  look  in  at  Shackell's,  or  Bartley's,  or  any  of  the  dealers 
<m  the  line,  Soapey  was  always  to  be  found  about  half-past-five  at 
CJumberland  Gate,  from  whence  he  would  strike  leisurely  down  the  Park, 
and  after  coming  to  a  long  check  at  Rotten  Row  rails,  from  whence  he 
would  pass  all  the  cavalry  in  the  park  in  review,  he  would  wend  his  way 
back  to  Old  Slaughter's  coffee-house,  along  Piccadilly,  much  in  the  style 
that  he  had  crawled  along  Oxford  Street.  This  was  his  summer  pro- 
ceeding. 

Soapey  had  pursued  this  enterprising  life  for  many  "  seasons" — ten  at 
least — and  supposing  him  to  have  begun  at  twenty  or  one-and-twenty, 
he  would  be  about  thirty  at  the  time  we  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
him  to  our  readers — a  period  of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  suspect  they 
were  not  quite  so  wise  at  twenty  as  they  thought.  Not  that  Soapey 
Sponge  had  any  particular  indiscretions  to  reflect  upon,  for  he  was 
tolerably  sharp,  but  he  felt  that  he  might  have  made  better  use  of  his 
time,  wnich  may  be  shortly  described  as  having  been  spent  in  hunting 
aU  the  winter,  and  in  talking  about  it  all  the  summer.  With  this 
popular  sport  he  combined  the  diversion  of  widow-hunting,  though  we 
are  concerned  to  say  that  his  success,  up  to  the  period  of  our  introduction, 
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had  not  been  commensurate  with  his  deserts.     Let  us,  however,  hope 
that  brighter  days  are  about  to  dawn  upon  him. 

Haying  now  introduced  our  hero  to  our  male  and  female  friends,  under 
his  interesting  pursuits  of  fox  and  fortune  hunter,  it  becomes  us  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  his  qualifications  for  carrying  them  on. 

Mr.  Soapey  Sponge  was  a  good-looking,  rather  vulgar-looking,  fdlow. 
At  a  distance — say  ten  yards — his  height,  figure,  and  carriage  gave  him 
somewhat  of  a  commanding  appearance,  but  this  was  sadly  marred  by  a 
jerkey,  twitchey,  imeasy  sort  of  air,  that  too  plainly  showed  he  was  not  the 
natural,  or  whiat  the  lower  orders  call,  the  r^ai  sentLemaa.  Not  that 
Soapey  was  shy.  Far  from  it  He  never  hetttatea  about  offering  to  any 
lady,  after  a  three  days'  acquaintance,  or  in  asking  any  gentleman  to 
allow  him  to  go  or  send  a  horse  to  him  over-night,  with  wh(»n  he  might 
chance  to  come  in  contact  in  the  hunting-field.  And  he  did  it  all  in  such 
a  cool,  off-hand,  matter-of-course  sort  of  way,  that  people  who  would  have 
stared  with  astonishment  if  anybody  had  hinted  at  such  a  proposal,  really 
seemed  to  come  into  the  humour  and  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  to  look  upon 
it  rather  as  a  matter  of  course  than  otherwise.  Then  his  dexterity  in 
getting  into  people's  houses  was  only  equalled  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
him  out  again,  but  this  we  must  waive  for  the  present  in  &vour  of  his  por- 
traiture. 

In  height,  Mr.  Sponge  was  above  the  middle  size — ^five  feet  eleven  or 
so — with  a  well  borne  up,  not  badly  shaped,  closely  cropped  oval  head,  a 
tolerably  good,  but  somewhat  recedmg  forehead,  bnght  hazel  eyes,  Bomaa 
nose,  with  carefully  tended  whiskers,  reaching  the  comers  of  a  well-formed 
mouth,  and  thence  descending  in  semicircles  into  a  vast  expanse  of  hair 
beneath  the  chin. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Sponge's  groomy  gait  and  horsey  propensitiiem 
it  were  almost  needless  to  say,  that  Us  dress  was  in  the  sporting  style-* 
you  saw  what  he  was  by  his  clothes.  Evej^  article  seemed  to  be  made  to 
defy  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  elements.  His  hat  (Lincoln  and  Bennett) 
was  hard  and  heavy.  It  sounded  upon  an  entrance-hall  table  like  a  drum. 
A  little  magical  loop  in  the  lining  explained  the  cause  of  its  weight 
Somehow,  Soapey *s  hats  were  never  either  old  or  new — not  that  he  bou^t 
them  second-hand,  but  when  he  got  a  new  one  he  took  its  ''  long  coat*'  ofi^ 
as  he  called  it,  with  a  singeing  lamp,  and  made  it  look  as  if  it  had  undergone 
a  few  probationary  showers. 

When  a  good  London  hat  recedes  to  a  certain  p<Mnt  it  gets  no  worse ;  it 
is  not  hke  a  country- made  thing  that  keeps  going  and  going  until  it 
declines  into  a  thin?  with  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  its  orig^naTself.  Barring 
its  weieht  and  hardness,  the  Soapey  hat  had  no  particular  character  Apart 
from  the  Soapey  head.  It  was  not  one  of  those  punty  ovals  or  Cheshire 
cheese  flats,  or  curly  sided  things  that  enables  one  to  say  who  is  in  a  house 
and  who  is  not,  by  a  glance  through  the  hats  in  the  entrance,  but  it  was 
just  a  quiet,  round  hat,  without  any  tiling  remarkable,  eidier  in  the  binding, 
tiie  lining,  or  the  band,  but  still  it  was  a  very  becoming  hat  when  Soapey 
had  it  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  hats.  We  have  seen 
hats  that  bring  the  owners  to  the  recollection  &r  more  forcibly  than  the 
generality  of  portraits.     But  to  our  hero. 

That  there  may  be  a  dandified  simpHcity  in  dress  is  exemplified  every 
day  by  our  friends  the  Quakers,  who  adorn  their  beautiful  brown  Saxony 
coats  with  littie  inside  velvet  collars  and  fioncy  silk  buttons,  and  even  tluo 
severe  order  of  sportmg  costume  adopted  by  our  friend  Mr.  Sponge,  is  not 
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devoid  of  capability  in  the  way  of  tasteful  adaptation*  This  Mr.  Sponge 
chiefly  showed  in  promoting  a  resemblance  between  his  neckcloths 
and  wabtcoats.  Thus,  if  he  wore  a  cream-coloured  cravati  he  would 
haye  a  buff-coloured  waistcoat,  if  a  striped  waistcoat,  then  the  starcher 
would  be  imbued  with  somewhat  of  the  same  colour  and  pattern.  The 
ties  of  these  varied  witii  their  texture.  The  silk  ones  terminated  in  a  sort 
of  coaching  fold,  and  were  secured  by  a  golden  fox  head  pin,  while  the 
striped  starchers,  with  the  aid  of  a  pin  on  each  side,  just  made  a  neal^ 
unpretending  tie  in  the  middle,  a  sort  of  miniature  of  the  flagrant,  fly- 
away, ICle-End  ones  of  aspiring  youth  of  the  present  day.  His  coats 
were  of  the  single-breasted,  cut-away  order,  with  pockets  outside,  and 
generally  either  Oxford  mixture  or  some  dark  colour,  that  required  you  to 
place  him  in  a  favourable  light  to  say  what  it  was. 

His  waistcoats,  of  course,  were  of  the  most  correct  form  and  material, 
generally  either  pale  buff,  or  buff  with  a  narrow  stripe,  similar  to  the 
undress  vests  of  the  servants  of  the  Royal  Family,  only  with  the  pattern 
ran  across  instead  of  lengthways,  as  those  worthies  mostly  have  theirs, 
and  made  with  good  honest  standing  up  stifl'  collars,  instead  of  the  make- 
believe  roll  collars  they  sometimes  convert  their  upright  ones  into.  When 
in  deep  thought,  calculating,  perhaps,  the  value  of  a  pasong  horse,  or 
considering  whether  he  should  have  bee&teaks  or  lamb  chops  for  dinner^ 
Soapcnr's  thumbs  would  rest  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat ;  in  which 
easy,  but  not  very  elegant,  attitude,  he  would  sometimes  stand  until  all 
trace  of  the  idea  that  elevated  them  had  passed  away  from  his  mind. 

In  the  trouser  line  he  adhered  to  the  close-fitting  costume  of  former 
days  ;  and  many  were  the  trials,  the  easingB,  and  the  alterings,  ere  he  got 
a  pair    exactly  to  his  mind.     Many  were  the  customers  who  turned 
away  on  seeing  his  manly  figure  filling  the  swing  mirror  in  '^Snip 
and  Sneiders,"  a  monopoly  that  some  tradesmen  might  object  to,  only 
Mr.  Sponge's  trousers  being  admitted  to  be  perfect  "  triumphs  of  the 
sr^"  die  more  such  a  walking  advertisement  was  seen  in  the  shop  the 
better.     Indeed,  we  believe  it  would  have  been  worth  Snip  and  Cc's 
while  to  have  let  him  have  them  for  nothing.     They  were  easy  without 
being  tight,  or  rather  they  looked  tight  without  being  so  ;  there  wasn't  a 
bag,  a  wrinkle,  or  a  crease  that  there  shouldn't  be^  and  strong  and  storm- 
defying  as  they  seemed,  they  were  yet  as  soft  and  as  supple  as  a  lady's  glove. 
They  looked  more  as  if  his  legs  had  been  blown  in  uiem  than  as  if  such 
irreproachable  garments  were  the  work  of  man's  hands.     Many  were  the 
nudges,  and  many  the  *^  look  at  this  chap's  trousers,"  that  were  ^ven  by 
ambitious  men  emulous  of  his  appearance  as  he  passed  along,  and  many 
were  the  turnings  round  to  examine  their  faultless  fall  upon  his  radiant 
boot.     The  boots,  perhaps,  might  come  in  for  a  little  of  the  glory,  for 
they  were  beautifully  soft  and  cool-looking  to  the  foot,  easy  without  beings 
loose,  and  he  preserved  the  lustre  of  weir  polish  even  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  walk.     There  never  was  a  better  man  for  getting  through 
dirt,  eiiher  on  foot  or  horseback,  than  Soapey. 

To  the  frequenters  of  the  "  comer,**  it  were  almost  superfluous  to  men- 
tion that  he  is  a  constant  attendant.  He  has  several  volumes  of  '^  cata- 
logues," with  the  prices  the  horses  have  brought  set  down  in  the  mars;infl^ 
and  has  a  rare  knack  at  recog^ing  old  friends,  altered,  disguised,  or 
Ssfigured  as  they  may  be — **  I've  seen  that  rip  before,"  he  will  say,  with 
a  knowing  shake  of  the  head,  as  some  woe-begone  devil  goes  best  leg 
feremost  np  to  the  hammer,  or,  *^  What  I  is  that  old  beast  back  ?  irfiyr 
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he's  here  every  day."  No  man  can  impose  upon  Soapey  with  a  horse, 
fie  can  detect  the  rough-coated  plausibilities  of  the  straw  yard,  equally 
with  the  metamorphosis  of  the  dipper  or  singer,  fiis  practised  eye 
is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  either  by  the  blandishments  of  the  bang^tail,  or 
the  bereavements  of  the  dock.  Tattersall  will  hail  him  from  his  rostrum, 
with — ^'  Here*s  a  horse  will  suit  you,  Mr.  Sponge !  cheap,  good,  and 
handsome!  come  and  buy  him."  But  it  is  needless  describing  him 
here,  for  every  groom  out  of  place,  and  dog-8tealer*8  man,  knows  him 
by  sight. 

Chapt£B  II. 

BIB.  BENJAMIN  BUCKBAM. 

BIavino  dressed  and  sufficiently  described  our  hero  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  man,  we  have  now  to  request  them 
to  return  to  the  day  of  our  introduction.  Mr.  Sponge  had  gone  along 
Oxford  Street  at  a  somewhat  improved  pace  to  his  usual  wont— -had  paused 
for  a  shorter  period  in  the  "  bus"  perplexed  "  Circus,"  and  pulled  up 
seldomer  than  usual  between  the  Circus  and  the  limits  of  his  strolL 
Behold  him  now  at  the  Edgeware  Road  end  eyeing  the  busses  with  a 
wanting-business  like  air,  instead  of  the  contemptuous  sneer  he  generally 
adopts  towards  those  imcouth  productions.  Red,  green,  blue,  drab,  cinna- 
mon colour  passed  and  crossed,  and  jostled,  and  stopped,  and  blocked,  and 
the  cads  telegraphed,  and  winked,  and  nodded,  and  smiled,  and  slanged, 
but  Mr.  Sponge  regarded  them  not.  He  had  a  sort  of  *^  bus"  panorama 
in  his  head,  knew  the  run  of  them  all,  whence  they  started,  where  they 
stopped,  where  they  watered,  where  they  changed,  and,  wonderful  to 
relate,  had  never  been  entrapped  into  a  sixpenny  fare  when  he  meant  to 
take  a  threepenny  one.  In  '^  bus"  geography  there  is  not  a  more  learned 
man  in  London. 

Mark  him  as  he  stands  at  the  comer  post.  He  sees  what  he  wants,  it's 
the  checquered  one  with  the  red  and  blue  wheels  that  the  Bayswater  ones 
have  got  between  them,  and  that  the  St.  John's  Wood  and  two  Western 
Railway  ones  are  trying  to  get  into  trouble  by  crossing.  What  a  row  I 
how  the  ruffians  whip,  and  stamp,  and  storm,  and  all  but  pick  each  other's 
horses'  teeth  with  their  poles,  how  the  cads  gesticulate  and  the  passengers 
imprecate !  now  the  bonnets  are  out  of  the  windows  and  the  row  increases. 
Six  coachmen  cutting  and  storming,  six  cads  sawing  the  air,  sixteen  ladies 
in  flowers  screaming,  six-and-twenty  sturdy  passengers  swearing  they  will 
**  fine  them  all,"  and  Mr.  Sponge  is  the  only  cool  person  in  the  scene. 
He  doesn't  rush  into  the  throng  and  "jump  in,'*  for  fear  the  bus  should  ex- 
tricate itself  and  drive  on  without  him;  he  doesn't  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  by  intimating  his  behest ;  he  doesn't  soil  his  bright  boots  by 
stepping  off  the  kerb-stone,  but  quietly  waiting  the  evaporation  of  the 
steam  and  the  disentanglement  of  the  vehicles,  by  the  smallest  possible 
sign  in  the  world,  given  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  a  steady  adhesion 
to  the  flags,  the  bus  is  obliged  either  to  '^  come  to"  or  lose  the  fare,  and 
he  steps  quietly  in  and  squeezes  along  to  the  far  end,  as  though  intent  on 
going  the  whole  hog  of  the  journey. 

Away  they  rumble  up  we  Edgeware  Road  ;  the  gradual  emergence 
from  the  brick  and  mortar  of  London  being  marked  as  well  by  the  telling 
out  of  passengers  as  by  the  increasing  distances  between  the  houses.  First,  it 
is  all  close  huddle  witn  botL     Austere  iron  railings  guard  the  subterranean 
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IdtSten-aieaSy  and  atistere  looks  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pas- 
aengeEB  ^  guard  their  own  pockets  ;  gradually  little  gardens  usurp  tite 
places  of  •the  cramped  areas,  and  with  their  humanising  appearance,  softer 
looks  assume  the  place  of  frowning  ante  swell-mob  ones. 

Presently  a  glimpse  of  green  country  or  of  distant  hills  may  he  caught 
between  'the  wider  spaces  of  the  houses,  and  frequent  settings  down  in- 
creases the  space  between  the  passengers  ;  gradually  conservatories  appear, 
and  "ConYersation  strikes  up ;  then  come  the  exdusiveness  of  villas,  running 
oat  at  last  into  real  pure  green  fields  studded  with  trees  and  picturesque 
pot-houses,  before  one  of  which  latter  a  sudden  wheel  round  and  a  jerk, 
announces  ^the  journey  done.  The  last  passenger  (if  there  is  one)  is  then 
•QDoeremoniansfy  turned  loose  upon  the  country. 

We  have  omn  wondered  wnether  the  passengers  in  the  omnibusses 
hare  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  each  other,  whether  the  same  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  same  vehicle  at  the  same  hour,  or  whether  it  is 
the  same  chance  medley  work  with  all  the  passengers  that  it  is  with  our- 
sdyea.     But  te  our  story. 

Our  readers  will  have  the  kindness  to  suppose  our  hero,  Mr.  Soapey 
Sponge  shot  out  of  an  omnibus  at  the  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Compasses, 
in  the  fiill  rurality  of  grass  country,  sprinkled  with  fallows  and  turnip- 
fields.  We  should  state,  that  this  unwonted  jouruey  was  a  desire  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Buckram,  the  horsedealers  farm  at  Scampley, 
distant  some  mile  and  a  half  firom  where  he  was  set  down,  a  space  that  he 
now  purposed  travelling  on  foot. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Buckram  was  a  small  horse-dealer, — small,  at  least,  when 
be  was  buying,  thou^  great  when  he  was  selling.  It  would  do  a 
youngster  good  to  aee  jBen  filling  the  two  capacities.  He  dealt  in  second 
hand,  that  is  to  say,  past  mark  of  month  horses;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  Mr.  Sponge  sought  his  services  in  the  capacity  of  a  letter 
rather  than  a  seller  of  horses.  Mr.  Sponge  wanted  to  job  a  couple  of 
plausible-looking  horses,  with  the  option  of  buying  them,  provided  he 
^Mr.  Sponge)  could  sell  them  for  more  than  he  would  have  to  give 
Mr.  Buckram,  exclusive  of  the  hire.  Mr.  Buckram's  job  price,  we  should 
say,  was  as  near  twelve  pounds  a  month,  cont^ning  twenty-eight  days, 
as  he  could  screw,  the  hirer,  of  course,  keeping  the  animals. 

Scampley  is  one  of  those  pretty,  little  suburban  farms,  peculiar  to  the 
north  and  north-west  side  of  London — ^fanns  vaiying  from  fif^y  to  a 
hundred  acres  of  well-manured,  gravelly  soil ;  each  farm  with  its  pic* 
toresque  little  buildings,  consisting  of  a  small,  honey-suckled,  rose-entwined 
brick-house,  with  smiJl,  fiat  pan-tiled  roofs,  and  lattice- windows ;  and 
haid-by,  a  large  hay*stacky  three  times  the  size  of  the  house,  or  a 
desolate  bam,  half  as  big  as  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  From  the 
smallnesB  of  the  holdings,  the  farm-houses  are  dotted  about  as  thickly, 
and  at  such  varying  distances  from  the  roads,  as  to  look  like  inferior 
'<  villas"  falling  out  of  rank ;  most  of  them  have  a  half-smart,  half 
seedy  sort  of  look. 

The  rustics  who  cultivate  them,  or  rather  look  after  them,  are  neither 
exactly  town  nor  country.  They  have  the  clownish  dress  and  boorish 
gait  of  the  regular  *<  chaws,"  with  a  good  deal  of  the  quick,  suspicious, 
sour  sauciness  of  the  low  London  resident.  If  you  can  get  an  answer 
from  them  at  all,  it  is  generally  delivered  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
the  answerer  thinks  you  are,  what  they  call  '*chafiEng  them,"  asking 
them  what  you  know. 
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These  fanns  serve  the  double  purpose  of  purveyois  to  the  London 
stables,  and  hospitals  for  sick,  over-worked,  or  unsaleable  horses.  All 
the  great  job-masters  and  horse-dealers  have  these  retreats  in  the  country, 
and  the  smaller  ones  pretend  to  have,  from  whence,  in  due  course,  they 
can  draw  any  sort  of  an  animal  a  customer  may  want,  just  as  little  cellar- 
less  wine-merchants  can  get  you  any  sort  of  wine  from  real  estabhsh- 
ments — ^if  you  only  give  &em  time. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  Scampley.  It  was  some- 
times in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Buckram,  sometimes  in  the  hands 
of  his  assignees,  sometimes  in  those  of  his  cousin  Abraham  Brown,  and 
sometimes  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  were  the  occupants  of  it. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Buckram,  though  very  far  from  being  one,  had  the  ad- 
vantage  of  looking  like  a  respectable  man.  There  was  a  certain  plump, 
well-fed  rosyness  about  him,  whidi,  aided  by  a  bright-coloured  dien, 
joined  to  a  continual  fumble  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  drab  trousers, 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  ''well-to-do-in-the-world'*  sort  of  man.  More- 
over, he  sported  a  velvet-collar  to  his  blue  coat,  a  more  imposing 
species  of  decoration  than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  two  sorts  of  velvet-collars, — the  legitimate  velvet  cdlar,  commencing 
with  the  coat,  and  the  adopted  velvet  collar,  put  on  when  the  doth  one 
gets  shabby. 

Buckram's  was  always  the  Intimate  velvet  collar,  new  from  tjie  first, 
and  we  really  believe,  a  permanent  velvet  collar,  adhered  to  in  storm  and 
in  sunshine,  nas  a  verv  money-making  impression  on  the  world.  It  shows 
a  spirit  superior  to  feelings  of  paltry  economy,  and  we  think  a  person 
would  be  much  more  excusable  for  bemg  victimised  by  a  man  with  a  good 
velvet  collar  to  his  coat,  than  by  one  exhibiting  tnat  spurious  sign  of 
gentility — a  horse  and  gig. 

The  reader  will  now  have  the  kindness  to  consider  Mr.  Sponge  aniving 
at  Scampley. 

<'  Ah,  Mr.  Sponge  !'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Buckram,  who  having  seen  oor 
friend  advancing  up  the  little  tortuous  approach  from  the  road  to  his 
house  through  a  little  square  window  almost  blinded  with  Irish  ivy,  out 
of  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  arrival  of  his  occa- 
sional lodgers.  Doe  and  Roe,  '<  Ah,  Mr.  Sponge!"  exclaimed  he,  with 
well-assumed  gaiety ;  *'  you  should  have  been  here  yesterday ;  sent  away 
two  sich  osses — perfect  unters — the  worry  best  I  do  think  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life ;  either  wotild  have  bin  the  worry  oss  for  your  money.  But  come 
in,  Mr.  Sponge,  sir,  come  in,"  continued  he,  backing  himself  through  a 
little  sentry-box  of  a  green  portico,  to  a  narrow  passage  which  branched 
off  into  little  rooms  on  either  side. 

As  Buckram  made  this  retrograde  movement,  he  gave  a  gentle  pull  to 
tihe  wooden  handle  of  an  old-fashioned  wire  bell-pull,  in  the  midst 
of  buggy,  four-in^-hand,  and  other  whips,  hanging  in  the  entrance,  a  toodi 
that  was  acknowledged  by  a  single  tinkle  of  the  bell  in  the  stable-yard. 

They  then  entered  the  little  room  on  the  right,  whose  walls  weie 
decorated  with  various  sporting  prints,  chiefly  illustrative  of  steeple 
ehaces,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  fox-brush  tossing  about  as  a  duster. 
The  ill-ventilated  room  reeked  with  the  effluvia  of  stale  smoke,  and  the 
Cnded  green  baize  of  a  little  round  table  in  the  centre  was  covered  with 
filbert-shells  and  empty  ale-glasses.  The  whole  fumitm^  of  the  room 
wasn't  worth  five  pounds. 
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Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  being  now  on  the  dealing  tack,  commenced  in  the 
poverty-stricken  strain  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Having  deposited  bis 
iiat  on  the  floor,  taken  his  left  leg  up  to  nurse,  and  given  his  hair  a 
backward  rub  witb  his  right  band,  he  mus  commenced  : 

*^  Now,  Buckram,"  said  he,  '*  FU  tell  you  how  it  is.  I*m  deuced  hard 
iip,<— r^ularly  in  Short's  Gardens.  I  lost  eighteen  hundred  on  tlie  Derby, 
and  seven  on  the  Leger,  the  best  part  of  my  year's  income,  indeed ;  and 
I  just  want  to  hire  two  or  three  horses  for  the  season,  with  the  option  of 
buying,  if  I  like ;  and  if  you  supply  me  well,  1  may  be  the  means  of 
Ivniging  grbt  to  your  mill ;  you  twig,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sponge,"  replied  Buckram,  sliding  several  consecutive  half- 
crowns  down  the  incline  plane  of  his  podcet.  *^  WeU,  Mr.  Sponge,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  my  best  for  you.  I  wish  you'd  come  yesterday,  though,  as 
I  said  before,  I  jest  bad  two  of  the  neatest  nags — a  bay  and  a  grey — not 
that  colour  makes  any  matter  to  a  judge  like  you ;  mere's  no  sounder 
sayin'  than  that  a  good  oss  is  not  never  of  a  bad  colour ;  only  to  a 
young  gemman,  you  know,  it's  well  to  have  'em  smart,  and  the  ticket,  in 
flhort ;  howsomever,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,  and  if  there's  nothin' 
in  that  tickles  your  fancy,  why,  you  must  give  me  a  few  days  to  see  if 
I  can  arrange  an  exchange  with  some  other  gent ;  but  the  present  is  like 
to  be  a  werry  haggiwatin'  season  ;  had  more  happlications  for  osses  nor 
ever  I  remembers,  and  I  've  been  a  dealer  now,  man  and  boy,  turned 
of  eight-and-thirty  years ;  but  young  gents  is  whimsical,  and  it  was  a 
young^un  wot  got  these,  and  there's  no  sayin'  but  he  mayn't  like  them — 
mdeed,  one's  rayther  difficult  to  ride, — that's  to  say,  the  grey,  the 
neatest  of  the  two,  and  he  may  come  back,  and  if  so,  you  shall  have  him ; 
and  a  safer,  sweeter,  oss  was  never  seen,  or  one  more  like  to  do  credit  to  a 
gent :  but  you  knows  what  an  oss  is,  Mr.  Sponge,  and  can  do  justice  to 
me,  and  I  should  like  to  put  summut  good  into  your  hands — thai  I 
ahonld." 

With  conversation,  or  rather  with  balderdash,  such  as  this,  Mr. 
Buckram  begged  the  few  minutes  necessaiy  for  removing  the  bandages 
hiding  the  bottles,  and  stirring  up  the  cripples  about  to  be  examined, 
and  the  heavy  flap  of  the  coach-house  door  announcing  that  all  was 
ready,  he  forthwith  led  the  way  through  a  door  in  a  brick-wall  into  a 
litde  diree-sides  of  a  square  yard,  formed  of  stables  and  loose  boxes, 
with  a  dilapidated  dove-cote  above  a  pump  in  the  centre ;  Mr.  Buckram, 
not  growing  com,  could  afford  to  keep  pigeons. 

Chapter  III. 

PSTEB    LXATHEB. 

Nothing  bespeaks  the  charaoter  of  a  dealer's  trade  more  than  the 
aervants  and  hangers-on  of  the  establishment.  The  civiler  in  manner, 
and  the  better  they  are  "  put  on"  the  higher  the  standing  of  the  master, 
and  the  better  the  stamp  of  the  horses. 

Those  about  Mr.  Buckram's  were  of  a  very  shady  order.  Dirty  shirted, 
slo^gerine,  bagg^  breeched,  slangey  gaitered  fellows,  with  ttie  word 
*^gm"  indelibly  imprinted  on  their  faces.  Peter  Leather,  the  head  man, 
was  one  of  the  fallen  angels  of  servitude.  He  had  once  driven  a  duk^-— 
the  Duke  of  Daaaleton — having  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  dress  himself 
and  dimb  into  his  well  indented  richly-firinged  throne,  with  a  helper  at 
each  hofse's  head  to  '^  let  go"  at  a  nod  from  his  broad  laced  three-cornered 
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hat.  Then  haying  got  in  his  cargo  (or  ruhbish,  as  he  used  to  call  them), 
he  would  start  off  at  a  pace  that  was  truly  terrific,  cutting  out  this 
vehicle,  shooting  past  that,  all  but  grazing  a  third,  anathematising  the 

busses  and  d g  the  draymen.  We  don't  know  how  he  might  be  Yiiik  the 

queen,  but  he  certainly  drove  as  though  he  thought  nobody  had  any  business 
in  the  street  while  the  Duchess  of  Dazzleton  wanted  it.  The  duchess  liked 
going  fast,  and  Peter  accommodated  her.  The  duke  jobbed  his  horses 
and  didn^t  care  about  pace,  and  so  things  might  have  gone  on  very  com- 
fortably if  Peter  one  afitemoon  hadn't  run  his  pole  into  the  panel  of  a 
very  plain  but  very  neat  yellow  barouche,  passing  the  end  of  New  Bond 
Street,  which  havmg  nothing  but  a  simple  crest — a  stages-head  on  the 
panel — made  him  think  it  bdonged  to  some  bulky  cit,  taking  the  air  with 
his  rib,  but  who  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  Sir 
-Giles  John  Nabem,  Knight,  the  great  police  magistrate,  upon  one  of 
whose  myrmidons  in  plain  clothes  who  came  to  the  rescue,  Peter  com- 
mitted a  most  violent  assault,  for  which  unlucky  casualty  his  worship  fur- 
nished him  with  rotatory  occupation  for  his  fat  calves  in  the  "  H.  of  C.,** 
-as  the  clerk  shortly  designated  the  House  of  Correction.  Thither  Peter 
went,  and  in  lieu  of  his  lace  bedaubed  coat,  gold  gartered  plushes,  and 
.stockings,'  and  buckled  shoes,  he  was  dressed  up  in  a  suit  of  ti^t-fitting 
yellow  and  black-striped  worsteds,  that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  large 
wasp  without  wings.  Peter  Leather  then  tumbled  regularly  down  the 
^rtaircase  of  servitude,  the  greatness  of  his  fall  being  occasionally  broken 
by  landing  in  some  inferior  place.  From  the  Duke  of  Dazzleton's,  or 
rather  from  the  treadmill,  he  went  to  the  Marquis  of  Mammon,  who  he 
very  soon  left  because  he  wouldn't  wear  a  second-hand  wig.  From  the 
marquis  he  got  hired  to  the  great  Irish  Earl  of  Coarsegab,  who  expected 
him  to  wash  the  carriage,  wait  at  table,  and  do  other  incidentals  never 
contemplated  by  a  London  coachman.  Peter  threw  this  place  up  with 
indignation  on  being  told  to  take  the  letters  to  the  post.  Pie  then  lived 
on  his  ''  means*'  for  a  while,  a  thing  that  is  much  finer  in  theory  than  in 
practice,  and  having  about  exhausted  his  substance  and  placed  the  bulk  of 
ids  apparel  in  safe  keeping,  he  condescended  to  take  a  place  as  job  coach- 
man in  a  livery-stable — ^a  "  horses  let  by  the  hour,  day,  or  month"  one, 
in  which  he  enacted  as  many  characters,  at  least  made  as  many  different 
appearances  as  the  late  Mr.  Mathews  used  to  do  in  his  celebrated  ^'  at 
Homes."  One  day  Peter  would  be  seen  ducking  under  the  mews' 
entrance  in  one  of  those  greasy,  painfully  well-brushed  hats,  the  certain 
precursors  of  soiled  linen  and  seedy — most  seedy-covered  buttoned  coats 
that  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to  say  whether  they  were  black,  or  gray,  or 
olive,  or  invisible  green  turned  invisible  brown.  Then  another  day  he 
might  be  seen  in  old  Mrs.  Gadabouts  sky-blue  livery  with  a  tarnished 
gold-laced  hat,  nodding  over  his  nose,  and  on  a  thu'd  he  would  shine  forth 
in  Mrs.  Major-General  Flareup's  cockaded  one,  with  a  worsted  shoulder 
knot,  and  a  much  overdaubed  light  drab  livery  coat,  with  crimson  inex- 
pressibles, so  tight  as  to  astonish  a  beholder  how  he  ever  got  into  them. 
Humiliation,  however,  has  its  limits  as  well  as  other  things,  and  Peter 
having  been  invited  to  descend  from  his  box — alas  !  a  regfular  country 
patent  leather  one,  and  invest  himself  in  a  Quaker-collared  blue  coat  with 
a  red  vest,  and  a  pair  of  blue  trousers  with  abroad  red  stripe  down  the  sides, 
to  drive  the  Honourable  old  Miss  Wrinkleton,  of  Harley  Street,  to  Court  in 
a  ''  one  oss  pianoforte-case,"  as  he  called  a  Clarence,  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  chucking  the  nether  garments  into  the  fire,  he  rushed 
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firanticallj  up  the  area-steps,  mounted  his  box,  and  quilted  the  old  crocka* 
dile  of  a  horse  all  the  way  home,  accompanying  each  cut  with  an  impre* 
cation  such  vs^^me  make  a  guy  of  myself  !"  (whip)  '^  me  put  on  sich 
things''  (whip,  whip),  "  me  dnve  down  Sin  Jimses  Street"  (whip,  whip, 

whip),  "  rd  see  her fust'*  (whip,  whip,  whip),  cutting  at  the  old 

horse  just  as  if  he  was  laying  it  into  Miss  Wrinkleton,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  got  home  he  had  established  a  considerable  lather  on  the  old  nag, 
which  his  master  resenting  a  row  ensued,  the  sequel  of  which  may  readily 
be  imagined.  After  assuting  Mrs.  Clearstarch,  the  Kilbum  laundress, 
in  getting  in  and  taking  out  her  washing,  for  a  few  weeks,  chance  at  last 
landed  him  at  Mr.  Benjamin  fiuckram's,  from  whence  he  is  now  about  to 
be  removed  to  become  our  hero  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge's  Sancho  Panza,  in  his 
fox-hunting,  fortune-hunting  career,  and  disseminate  in  remote  parts  his 
doctrines  of  the  real  honour  and  dignity  of  servitude.  Now  to  the  in- 
spection. 

Peter  Leather,  having  a  peep-hole  as  well  as  his  master,  on  seeing  Mr. 
Sponge  arrive,  had  gpiven  himself  an  extra  rub  over,  and  covered  his  dirty 
^irt  with  a  dean,  well-tied,  white  kerchief,  and  a  whole  coloured  scarlet 
wabtcoat,  late  the  property  of  one  of  his  noble  employers,  in  hopes  that 
Sponfi;e'8  visit  might  lead  to  something.  Peter  was  about  sick  of  the 
sdbum,  and  thought,  of  course,  that  he  couldn't  be  worse  off  than  where 
he  was. 

^  Here  s  Mr.  Sponge  wants  some  osses,"  observed  Mr.  Buckram,  as 
Leather  met  them  in  the  middle  of  the  little  yard,  and  brought  his  right 
arm  round  with  a  sort  of  military  swing  to  his  forehead ;  ^'  what  'ave  we 
in  P'  continued  Buckram,  with  the  air  of  a  man  with  so  many  horses  that 
he  didn't  know  what  were  in  and  what  were  out. 

^Vy  we  'ave  Rumbleguts  in,"  replied  Leather,  thoughtfully,  stroking 
down  his  hair  as  he  spoke,  '*  and  we  'ave  Jack  o'  Lanthom  in,  and  we  'ave 
the  Camel  in,  and  there's  the  little  Hirish  oss  with  the  sprig  tail — Jack-a- 
Bandy,  as  I  calls  him,  and  the  Flyer  will  be  in  to-night,  he's  jest  out  a 
hairing,  as  it  were,  with  old  Mr.  Callipash." 

**•  Xh,  Rumbleguts  won't  do  for  Mr.  Sponge,"  observed  Buckram, 
thoughtfully,  at  Uie  same  dme  letting  go  a  tremendous  avalanche  of  silver 
down  his  trouser  pocket,  '^  Rumbleguts  won't  do,"  repeated  he,  ^'nor  Jack- 
a-Dandy  nouther." 

'*  Why,  I  wouldn't  commend  neither  on  'em,'*  replied  Peter,  taking  his 
cue  from  his  master,  ^<  only  ven  you  axes  me  vot  there's  in,  you  knows  vy 
I  must  ^ve  you  a  cor-rect  answer,  in  course." 

**^  Li  course,"  nodded  Buckram. 

Leather  and  Buckram  had  a  good  understanding  in  the  lying  line,  and 
Iiad  &llen  into  a  sort  of  tacit  arrangement,  that  if  the  former  was  staunch 
about  the  horses  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  for 
himself.  Whatever  Buckram  said.  Leather  swore  to,  and  they  had  estab- 
fislied  certain  signals  and  expressions  that  each  was  well  up  to. 

^  Fve  an  unkimmon  nice  oss,"  at  length  observed  Mr.  Buckram,  with  a 
scrutinising  glance  at  Sponge,  ^^  and  an  oss  in  hevery  respect  werry  like 
your  work,  but  he's  an  oss  111  candidly  state,  I  wouldn't  put  in  every  one's 
aads,  for,  in  the  fust  place,  he's  wery  walueous,  and  in  the  second,  he 
requires  an  ossman  to  ride ;  howsomever,  as  I  knows  that  you  can  ride, 
and  if  you  doesn't  mind  taking  my  ead  man,"  jerking  his  elbow  at  Leather, 
^  to  look  arter  him,  I  wouldn't  mind  'commodatin'  on  you,  fromded  we 
can  'gree  upon  terms." 
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**  Well,  let's  see  him/'  interrupted  Sponge^  '^aod  we  oaa  talk  about 
terms  afiter." 

**  Certdnly,  sir,  certainlj/*  replied  Buekram,  a^gain  letting  drive  a  re» 
aoeumulated  rush  of  silver  down  his  pocket.  **  Here,  Tom  !  Joe !  Harry ! 
Where's  Sam  ?'*  giving  the  little  tinkler  of  a  hell  a  pnll  as  he  spoke. 

**  Sam  he  in  the  straw  'ouse/*  replied  Leather,  passing  through  a  stable 
into  a  wooden  projection  beyond,  where  the  gentleman  in  question  was 
enjoying  a  nap.- 

"  Sam  !**  said  he,  ''  Samf*  repeated  he,  in  a  loader  toAe,  as  be  saw  the 
object  of  his  search's  nose  popping  through  the  midst  of  i^  straw. 

**  What  nawT*  exclaimed  Sam,  starting,  up,  and  looking  wildly  around  ; 
**  what  now  ?"  repeated  he,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  banks  of  £iis  bonds.  - 

^*  Get  out  Eicles,"  sisd  Leather,  saii9  voce» 

The  lad  was  a  mere  stripling — some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  perhi^w^^ 
tall,  slight,  and  neat,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
jacket — a  real  boy's  jackets  without  laps,  white  cords,  and  top-boots.  It 
was  his  bunness  to  nsk  his  nedc  and  limbs  at  aU  hoars  of  the  day,  on  all 
sorts  of  horses,  over  any  sort  of  place  that  any  person  chose  to  require 
him  to  put  a  horse  at,  and  this  he  did  with  the  daring  jdeasure  of  youth- 
as  yet  undaunted  by  any  serious  fall.  Sam  now  bestirrad  himself  to  set 
out  the  horse.  The  claaibering  of  hoofs  presently  announced  me 
approach. 

Whether  Hercules  was  called  Hercules  on  aooonat  of  his  amiuing 
strength,  or  from  ai  fandfui  relo^nslnp  to  the  fisunous  horse  of  that  name, 
we  know  not,  but  his  stren^gtk  and  his  colour  would  fiivour  mther  supposi-* 
tion.  He  was  an  immense,  tail,  big,  powerful,  dark  brown  horse,  standing 
full  sixteen  hands  high,  with  an  arbhed  neck  and  a^ty  wdl  set  on, 
dean  Jowled  head,  and  loins  that  looked  as  if  they  could  shoot  a  man 
into  the  next  country  just  as  a  skilful  player  could  shoot  a  shuttlecock  along 
a  room.  His  con(Htion  was  perfect.  Hts  coat  li^  as  dose  and  even  as 
satin,  with  cleanly  devdoped  musde,  and  altogether  he  looked  as  hard  as 
a  cricket-ball.  He  had  a  famous  switch  tail,  reaching  neaarly  to  his  hocks, 
and  making  him  look  less  than  he  would  otherwise  hwve  done. 

Mr.  Soapey  Sponge  was  too  well  versed  in  horse»fiesh  to  imagine  that 
such  an  animal  would  be  in  the  possession  of  such  a  third-rate  dealer  as 
Buckram,  unless  there  was  something  radically  wrong  about  him,  and  as 
Sam  and  Leather  were  paying  the  horse  those  stable  attentions  that  always 
precede  a  show  out,  Mr.  Sponge  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  observa- 
tion about  his  requiring  a  horseman  to  ride  him,  meant  that  he  was  vidous. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  anticipations,  for  not  all  Leather  s  whistlings, 
or  Sam's  endearings,  and  watehings,  coidd  conceal  the  sunken,  scowling 
eye,  that  as  good  as  said,  ''you'd  better  keep  clear  of  me." 

Mr.-  Sponge,  however,  was'  a  dauntless  horseman.  What  man  dared 
he  dared,  and  as  the  horse  stepped  proudly  and  freely  out  of  the  stable^ 
Mr.  Sponge  thought  he  looked  very  like  a  hunter.  Nor  were  Mr.  Buck* 
ram's  laudations  wanting  in  the  ansmd's  behalf. 

'*  There's  an  orse!"  excldmed  he,  drawing  his  right  hand  out  of  hia 
trouser  pocket,  and  flourishing  it  towards  him.  "  If  that  orse  were 
down  in  Leicestersheer,"  added  he,  ^'he'd  fetch  three  'under*d  guineas. 
Sir  Richard  would  have  him  in  a  minnit-~£(af  he  teouldT  added  he, 
with  a  stamp  of  his  foot  as  he  saw  the  animal  be^nning  to  set  up  his 
back  and  wince  at  the  approach  of  the  lad.  (We  may  here  mention  by- 
way of  parenthesis,  that  Mr.  Buckram  had  just  brought  him  out  of  War* 
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vridiriiiie  fixr  tfairtj  pounds,  where  the  hone  had  greatly  distiagaiflhed 
himself  as  well  by  kieking  off  sundry  seaiiet  swells  in  the  gaily-tmonged 
streets  of  Leamington,  as  by  running  away  with  divers  others  over  the 
wide^trefechiog  giasing^groonds  of  Southam  and  Dunchnrch.) 

Bat  to  onrstoiy.  The  hone  now  stood  staring  on  view:  fire  in  his 
eye^  and  Tigonr  in  his  every  limb.  Leather  was  at  his  head,  the  lad  at 
his  nde^  Sponge  and  Bueknua  a  little  on  the  left. 

M  ffr.^kr-~o — «k— a — y,  my  man,  w^^h  o  -o — Or^^  oontinned 
Ifr.  Bneksam,  as  a  liberal  exposition  of  the  white  of  the  eye  was  followed 
by  a  little  wince  and  hoist  of  the  hixid  qnarters  on  the  nearer  i^proaeh 
of  the  lad* 

^^Look  ^uirp^  hcy^  said  he,  in  a  very  different  tone  to  the  soothing 
one  in  which  he  had  just  been  addresnng  the  hone.  The  lad  lifted  up 
his  leg  for  a  hoists  Leather  gave  him  one  as  qnide  as  thought,  and  led 
(m  the  horse  as  die  lad.  gatiimd  up  his  reins.  Hiey  then  made  for  a 
Iszge  field  at  the  back  of  the  honse^  with  leaping-bors,  hurdles,  '*  on  and 
oft^"  '^insandoot^"  all  sorts  of  &ncy  leaps  scattered  alwut.  Havinggot 
htm  fidriy  in,  and  tJie  lad  having  got  Imnsdtf  fiairly  settled  in  the  sad£e» 
he  gave  the  harse  a  touch  with  t&  spur  as  Leather  let  go  his  head,  and 
after  a  desperate  phmge  or  two  started  off  at  a  eallop. 

^H^s  fn^^  observed  Mr.  Baekram  confidentially  to  Mr.  Sponge^ 
''he^s  fierii-— wants  work,  in  short--*flhort  of  worir— wouldn^t  put  every 
one  on  him— wxmldn't  put  one  o'  your  timid  cocknified  diaps  on  him,  for 
if  ever  he  were  to  get  the  hupper  'and,  vy  I  doesn't  know  as  ow  that  we 
might  geC  the  hopper  'ando'  tiim,  agen,  but  the  playftd  rogue  knows 
vn  he's  got  a  workman  on  his  bade— see  how  he  gives  to  the  lad  though 
he's  onty  fifteen,  and.  not  strong  of  his  hage  nouther,"  continued  Mr. 
Bndxam,  "  and  I  guess  if  he  had  rich  a  consternation  of  talent  as  yoa 
CD  his  back,  he'd  weiy  soon  be  as  qmet  as  a  lamb— not  that  he's  wicious^^ 
feftomit,  only  piay — fbUof  play^  I  may  say,  though  to  be  sure,  if  a  man 
gets  spilt  it  don't  argufy  mndi  whether  it*s  done  frcni  play  or  from  vice." 

Biffh^  this  time  the  hone  was  g^ing  through  his  evcdutions,  hopping 
over  thb  thmg,  popphig  over  that,  making  as  little  of  every  thing  as 
practice  makes  them  do. 

Having  goim  through  the  usual  routine,  the  lad  now  walked  the  glow- 
11^  coated  snorting  none  back  to  where  the  trio  stood.  Mr.  Spoi^ 
again  looked  him  over,  and  still  seeing  no  exception  to  take  to  htm,  bid 
&  lad  get  off,  and  lengthen  the  stirrups  for  bun  to  take  a  ride.  That 
was  the  difficulty.  The  Brst  two  minutes  alwajrs  did  it.  Mr.  Sponge, 
however,  nothing  daunted,  borrowed  Sam's  spurs,  and  making  Lidather 
hold  the  hofse  by  the  head  till  he  gotweU  into  the  saddle,  and  then  lead 
Umon  a  bit ;  he  gave  the  animal  such  a  dig  in  botii  sides  as  fairly  threw 
him  off  his  gnard,  and  made*  him  start  away  at  a  gallop,  instead  of  stand- 
ing and  delivering,  as  was  his  wont. 

Away  Mr.  Sponge  shot,  pulling  him  about,  trying  all  his  paces, 
and  potting  him  at  all  sorts  of  leaps. 

Emboldened  by  the  nerve  and  aeztexity  displayed  by  Mr.  Sponge,  Mr. 
Buckram  stood  meditating  a  further  trial  of  his  equestrian  ability,  as  he 
watched  him  bucketing  <^  Ercules"  about.  Hercules  had  '<  spang- 
hewed''  so  many  triers,  and  the  hideous  contraction  of  his  resolute  back 
had  deterred  so  many  from  mounting,  that  Buckram  had  began  to  fear 
he  would  have  to  pUice  him  in  the  only  remaining  school  for  incurables, 
the  Bus.     Hack-horse  ridera  are  seldom  great  horsemen.    The  very  fact 
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of  thetr  being  hack -horse  riden  shows  they  are  little  accustomed*  tor  Itorsesf 
or  they  would  not  give  the  fee-simple  of  an  animal  for  a  few  weeks'* 
worki 

^<  I've  a  wonderful  clever  little  oss,"  observed  Mr.  Buckram,  a^  Soapey 
returned  with  a  slack  rein  and  a  satisfied  air  on  the  late  resolute  animal  s 
back.  ^'  LiUU  I  can  'ardly  call  *im/'  continued  Mr.  Buckram,  ''^only  he's 
low ;  but  you  knows  that  the  eight  of  an  oss  has  nothin'  to  do  with  hi& 
size.  Now  this  is  a  perfect  dray-oss  in  minature.  An  Eton  gent  lookin' 
at  him,  t*other  him  christen'd  him  '  Multum  in  Pavo.'  But  though  he's 
80  ter  »en-dous  strong,  he  has  the  knack  o*  goin',  specially  in<deep;  and 
if  you*re  not  a  goin'  to  Sir  Richard,  but  into  some  o  them  plough 
sheers  (shires),  I*d  'commend  him  to  you." 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  him,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  throwing  his  right-legp 
over  Hercules'  head,  and  sli^g  mm  the  saddle  on  to  the  ground^.as  if  he 
were  alighting  from  the  quietest  shooting  pony  in  the  world. 

All  then  was  hurry,  scurry,  and  scamper  to  get  thi»  second  prodigy 
out.  Presently  he  appeared.  Multum  m  Pavo  certainly  was  all  that 
Buckram  described  him.  A  lengthy,  low,  clean-headed,  dean-necked,  big- 
hocked,  chestnut,  with  a  long  tail,  and  great,  large,  flat,  white  legs, 
without  mark  or  blemish  upon  them.  Unlike  Hercules,  there  was  nothings 
indicative  of  vice  or  mischief  about  him.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  a  sedate, 
meditative-looking  animal;  and  instead  of  the  watchful,  arms'-length  sort 
of  way  Lfcather  and  Co.  treated  Hercules,  they  jerked  andpunched  PavcK 
about  as  if  he  had  been  a  cow. 

Still  Multum  in  Pavo  had  his  foibles.     He  was  a  resolute,  head^strong^-^ 
animal,  that  would  go  his  own  way  in  spite  of  all  the  pulling  and  hauling^: 
in  the  world.     If  he  took  it  into  his  obstinate  head  to  turn  into  a  particular 
field,  into  it  he  would  be;  or  agunstthe  gate-post  he  would  bump  the  rider's  : 
leg  in  a  way  that  would  make  him  remember  the  difference,  of  opinion*, 
between  them.    It  was  not  a  fiery,  hot-headed  spirit,  with  object  or  reason:, 
for  its  guide,  but  just  a  regular  downright  pig-headed  sort  of  stupidity, . 
that  nobody  could  account  for.     He  had  a  mouth  like  a  bull,  and  would 
walk  clean  through  a  gate  sometimes  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of ' 
rising  to  leap  it ;  at  other  times  he  would  hop  over  it  like  a  bird.     He' 
could  not  beat  Mr.  Buckram's  men,  because  they  were  always  on  the  look 
out  for  objects  of  contention  with  sharp  spur  rowels,  ready  to  let  into  his:  • 
sides  the  moment  he  began  to  stop ;  but  a  weak  or  a  timid  man  on  hisx 
back  had  no  more  chance  than  he  would  on  an  elephant     If  the  horse 
chose  to  carry  him  into  the  midst  of  the  hounds  at  the  meet,  he  would 
have  him  in — nay,  he  would  think  nothing  of  upsetting  the  master  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  pack.     Then  the  provoking  part  was,  that  the 
obstinate  beast  after  having  done  all  the  mischief,  would  just  set  to  to 
grase  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     After  rolling  a  sportsman  in  the  mud, 
he  would  repair  to  the  nearest  hay-stack  or  grassy  bank,  and  be  caught.. 
He  was  now  ten  years  old,  or  a  leetle  more  perhaps,  and  very  wicked 
years  some  of  them  had  been.      His  adventures,  his  sellings  aad  his. 
returning,  his  lettings  and  his  unlettings,  his  bumpings  and  spillinga,  liia 
smashings  and  crashings,  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  m  single  and  in  double 
harness,  would  furnish  a  volume  of  themselves ;  and  in  default  of  a  mmre 
able  historian,   we  purpose  blending  his  future  fortune  with  that  oH 
Ercules,  in  the  service  of  our  hero  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  and  his  accom- 
plished groom,  and  undertaking  the  important  nairation  of  them* 
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AMAKEYA  : 

A    TALE  OF   KAFFIBLAKD. 

By  Mbs.  Ward,  AuTHoa  of  **  Five  Yeabs  in  Kaffir  Land." 

There  have  long  been  two  parties  in  South  Africa.  The  one  de- 
finnding  the  public  with  mock  philanthropic  histories  of  "interesting 
sayageSy"  the  other  denouncing  the  missionaries  as  the  authors  of  all  the 
mischi^  which  so  fearfully  exploded  in  the  war  of  1846—47.  The 
following  tale  has  been  put  together  without  reference  to  either  :  the 
incidents  related  in  it  being,  in  their  main  features,  true,  and  in  eveiy 
way  illustrative  of  Kaffir  character  and  customs,  and  the  circumstance  on 
which  the  tale  is  founded  was  related  to  me  by  Colonel  Glencaim*  him- 
sdf,  shortly  af^  its  occurrence,  and  near  the  scene  thereof. 

Not  fiir  firom  a  large  garrison  on  the  borders  of  Kaffirland  lies  a  green 
Tslley.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  you  can  conceive.  Abrupt 
mountains  rise  above  it,  mountains  green  to  their  summit,  save  one,  tne 
chief  feature  of  the  T'yumie  ridge,  which  bears  a  diadem  on  its  ancient 
brow,  of  gray  basaltic  rock.  Between  some  of  these  eminences  are 
bright  patches  of  verdure,  on  which  the  eye  loves  to  fall ;  I  remember 
one  especially  which  was  visible  from  the  garrison  town  alluded  to  above, 
and  which  I  named  "  The  Fairy's  Rest,"  for  it  looked  like  a  spot  on 
which  ^'g^ood  people"  might  like  to  pause  on  their  way  from  other  worlds 
to  this.  About  the  vaUey  are  scattered  a  few  huts  shaped  like  large  in- 
verted birds'  nests,  and  at  evening  time  the  place  is  busy  ;  the  fires  are 
Kt,  the  old  crones  of  Kaffirland  prepare  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  and  the 
young  girls  come  laughing  through  the  bushes  with  their  closely  woven 
water-baskets  and  calabashes  poised  on  their  heads,  from  the  river,  whither 
they  have  been  for  water,  presenting  no  bad  illustration  of  those  pa- 
triitfchal  times,  when  the  parched  com  was  ground  between  two  stones, 
as  it  is  now  in  Kaffirland,  and  the  "daughters  of  the  land"  went  down 
at  ^even  time  to  draw  water." 

There  is  a  whoop  upon  the  hills,  the  young  girls  pause  in  their  musical 
and  merry  laughter  ;  nearer  yet  nearer  draws  the  shrill  cry,  and  a  slender 
Kaffir  boy  advances  like  a  winged  Mercury  with  a  feather  fastened  to  his 
ande :  he  is  a  messenger  ;  the  chief  Macomo  is  approaching  Ins  kraalf 
after  a  week's  absence,  and  has  sent  on  his  herald  to  apprise  his  people 
of  his  coming.  Another  shout  echoes  firom  a  kloof|  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  train  of  young  hunters  sweep  onward,  headed  by  the  swiftest  of 
their  party  with  the  news  of  the  hunt,  for  he  who  brings  such  intelligence 
fizst,  shares  the  honours  of  the  day  with  the  keenest  sportsman. 

Hie  sun  is  setting,  and  in  the  distance  sounds  the  old  Scotch  air  of 
'*  The  Yellow  Haired  Laddie,"  the  drams  and  fifes  in  the  neighbouring 
ganison  are  beating  ''  the  retreat,"  and  the  music  is  wafted  dreamily  across 
the  valley  as  Macomo  and  his  followers  wind  along  the  road  in  dusky 
amy.  The  chief  is  distingubhed  firom  his  attendants  by  his  kaross^ 
of  tiger  skin  :  he  is  a  great  warrior,  and  has  just  returned  firom  a  meet- 

*  Colonel  Glencaira  C ^L  f  Eraal— hamlet  of  huts. 

X  Kloof;  glen.  §  Kaross,  mantle. 
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ing  with  the  English  authorities.     The  women  of  his  '^  great  place"  ask 
him  no  questions  as  he  dismounts,  but  they  hear  him  mutter  the  words 
I  '^  the  Umlunghi^  are  children,"  they  see  his  sardonic  smile,  and  they 

know  that  for  the  present  the  threats  of  the  Undunghi  agunst  the  ma- 
rauding ELafiir  have  ended  in  nothing.  The  hunters  advance  with  their 
exciting  shouts,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  girls  blend  with  the  low  and 
solemn  tones  of  Macomo's  councillors,  who  are  already  sealed  with  lit 
pipes,  the  women  listening  but  not  joining  in  the  *'  talk." 

The  game  is  killed,  and  a  poor  crippled  wretch  crawls  out  for  her 
portion,  which  is  given  her  from  the  gronp  nearest  her  hut.  She  is  one 
of  Macomo's  wives,  and  having  once  run  away  from  him,  she  was  con- 
demned to  ^*  sit  still  for  ever  :"  the  miserable  creature  was  fastened  down 
with  reims.,^  and  a  fire  of  mimosa  thorns  blazed  and  crackled  at  her 
feet,  blistering  them,  and  rendering  her  incapable  of  uang  them  aftiBV*' 
wards. 

But  Amakeya,  the  favourite  daughter  of  Macomo,  stAnds  apart  ftotA 
the  others  of  her  tribe.  In  vain  the  young  warriors,  who  have  hunted  doim 
the  buck  for  her  father's  meal,  look  round  for  Amakeya,  the  beao^  of 
Kaffirland,  to  reward  them  for  their  labours  with  a  smile,  and  a  sight 
of  such  teeth  as  no  white  beauty  can  boast.  Why  is  she  waiting 
alent  and  alone  ?  Is  it  to  listen  to  the  deep  mouthed  bay  of  the  Eng- 
lish fox  hounds,  or  to  watch  the  officers  of  the  garrison  as  they  sweep* 
by  from  their  hunt  among  the  mountains  ?  No.  She  shrinks  behind 
the  thick  coppice  as  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoof^  approaches ;  the  tired 
pack  are  called  home,  and  move  past  panting  and  weary,  the  whipper-in 
cracks  his  long  whip  with  an  exclamation  in  broad  York^ire,  and  thiif 
second  crowd  of  hunters  disappears  along  themountain  side.  Amakeya  steps 
out  from  the  thicket  once  more  and  watches  ;  when  first  she  took  her  statioil 
the  sun  was  high  above  the  '^  Fury's  Rest,"  but  she  has  stood  there  till 
he  has  only  left  the  rays  of  his  departing  ^ory  on  the  hill  tbps.  There 
19  a  plash  of  horses'  feet  in  the  little  drift  lielow,  and  a  solitary  rider 
advances  up  the  hill  and  gives  Amakeya  the  '*  good  morrow"  in  a  plea- 
sant voice  and  with  a  kind  smile. 

But  he  cannot  pass  on — she  will  not  let  him^-^she  bears  an  assegmX 
in  her  slender  hand,  and  without  a  word  plants  it  in  the  path  before 
him. 

Colonel  Glencaim,  for  he  was  the  rider  Amakeya  had  so  long  and 
patiently  awaited,  spoke  in  a  laughing  tone  of  interrogation,  but  she  looked 
grave  and  sad ;  he  held  out  his  hand  ;  she  kissed  it  without  any  violent  de* 
monstration  of  feeling,  shook  her  head  as  she  withdrew  the  assegai  frtmi 
the  ground,  and  with  one  last  look^  a  sigh,  and  an  exclamation  in  a  moom-' 
fill  voice  of  "  My  friend,  my  friend !"  she  tunied  into  the  little  coppice  and 
disappeared. 

Colonel  Glencaim  knew  that  the  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  was  the 
certain  omen  of  war,§  but  he  had  so  often  heard  the  subject  discussed 
and  dismissed,  that  he  thought  little  of  it. 

As  he  looked  back  on  Macomo's  kraal,  he  caught  sight  of  Amakeya 
advancing  towards  the  fires,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  a  fresh 

•  Umlimghi— white  men. 

+  Reim,  thong  made  from  bullock's  hide. 

1  A  javelin,  the  handle  being  made  from  the  wood  of  the  assegai  tree. 

§  It  is  also  a  custom  of  the  Arabs. 


of  thorns  gleamed  up  among  the  comcHlony  ligfatmg  the  Wizard 
Umyeki's  face^  which  glared  horrihiy  as  he  conreraed  eamestty  with 
Maoomo.  Still  Colonel  Glenoaim  only  felt  a  momentary  curiosity  axid 
passed  on  with  searcely  a  thought  for  poor  Amakeya. 

The  words  uttered  by  Umyeki  to  Macomo  conveyed  an  idea  of  his 
feelings  of  scorn  towards  the  Umlunghu  ^'  You  call  them  children,'* 
said  he,  '^  they  are  fools*  The  words  of  a  child  are  not  always  empty, 
though  his  hand  may  be  weak,  hut  the  voice  of  the  white  man  is  like  the 
drum  of  the  Boed-iaifesJ^  It  is  all  sound,  the  assegai  can  silence  it  at 
one  stroke." 

**  But  the  white  chief  threatens  to  drive  us  horn  the  land,  ere  the  moon 
is  dead,"  replied  Macomo,  <* unless  we  bring  him  the  cattle  which  he 
knows  the  Gaikas  have  driven  into  the  mountains." 

^  Give  him  sweet  words,"  said  Umyeki,  ''  ask  for  time.  We  know 
that  the  white  men  who  dwell  beyond  the  great  waters  have  set  up  our 
nation  as  a  thing  to  quarrel  about ;  we  know,  too,  that  those  who  call 
themselves  our  friends,  are  strong,  and  that  those  who  are  placed  among 
us  as  rulers  are  without  voice,  and  that  their  hands  are  so  tied  that  though 
they  hold  the  sword  in  token  of  authority,  they  cannot  use  it." 

Macomo  smiled  at  the  term  '^friends,"  and  next  entered  into  a  discus* 
sion  vrith  the  wizard  on  the  position  of  the  man  who  had  brought  the 
stolen  oxen  through  the  kraal,  on  its  way  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the 
passes  of  the  Amatola  mountains. 

**  He  would  give  them  and  many  more  for  Amakeya  "  said  Macomo, 
^  hut  I  will  not  have  it  so.  If  the  war-cry  should  be  raised  he  must  put 
his  heart  in  the  hush^  and  that  bush  may  be  Ceut  away  from  me.*' 

'^  He  must  be  eaten  up,"  said  Umyela. 

The  fiat  had  gone  forth.  At  early  dawn  there  arose  a  yell  in  that. 
green  valley.  The  wizard  in  his  horrioly  grotesque  head-dress,  composed 
of  bladders  fiUed  with  charmed  liquid,  a  jackal's  tail,  feathers,  beads, 
wolTs  teeth,  and  a  variety  of  other  savage  ornaments,  springs  upon  a 
mass  of  rock,  and  waves  alofr  the  assegai.  He  mutters  some  terrible 
incantations,  and  the  miserable  thief  is  brought  out.  The  tortures  he 
endures  are  not  to  be  named  in  so  light  a  page  as  this :  he  confesses  that 
he  has  bewitched  the  chief,  that  the  sufferings  Macomo  lately  endured — 
delirium  tremeTU — have  been  the  result  of  the  charm  just  discovered  in 
the  goat  kraal  by  Umyeki,  who  had  put  it  there  deep  in  the  night  before. 
The  unhappy  accused  resigns  his  cattle,  and  is  carried  to  the  bush  to 
die,  or  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  wolves  ere  his  eyes  are  closed  on  this 

world  so  wretched  to  nim. 

•  «  •  •  « 

The  war-cry  has  sounded  in  the  Amatola  mountains.  The  Gaika 
warriors  are  assembling:  some  have  already  gone  forth  with  brand  and 
assegai  to  devastate  and  murder  in  the  colony.  The  Umlunghi  had  been 
deceived  in  the  numerical  strength  of  their  enemies,  or  rather  their  un- 
grateful pretended  friends,  who  had  looked  down  frt)m  their  strong-holds 
in  the  mountains,  on  the  handfull  of  British  soldiers  sent  to  dislodge 
them,  and  laughed — 

^'  Behold,*'  said  Konah,  the  son  of  Macomo ;  <'  the  English  are  as 
mice  in  a  calabash." 


*  Roed'batjest  red  jackets— soldiers. 
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Skill  and  energy  enabled  our  forces  to  fiiU  back  upon  Block  Drift  ;  the 
scbool-house  built  by  our  missionaries  there  had  become,  as  Macomo  had 
sagaciously  predicted,  a  barrack  for  the  red  jackets. 

Amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  blaze  of  burning  waggons,  and  the 
yells  of  thousands  of  savages,  a  band  of  fourteen  hundred  mixed  troops 
crossed  the  drift  of  the  T  yumie  stream,  and  took  up  their  position  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  sweeping  view  of  Kaffirland,  with  the  vale 
threaded  by  those  waters  of  wmch  the  paramount  chief,  Sandilla,  Ma* 
como's  brother,  had  sworn  "  the  white  man  should  never  drink." 

Far  away  from  the  spot  first  described  in  this  ston^,  far  away  in  a  deep 
recess  among  the  mountains,  is  Amakeya  seated — IJmyeki  forms  one  of  a 
group  a  little  way  apart  from  the  resting-place  she  has  chosen.  He  is 
muttering  his  incantations — his  terrible  denunciations  against  the  C7m« 
lunghi.  Now  the  fire  shoots  up,  and  now  he  holds  over  it  a  skull  con* 
tuning  a  foaming  decoction  made  from  the  right  hand,  the  head,  and 
some  bones  of  an  officer  lately  shot  by  the  Gaikas.  Into  this  awful 
liquid  he  dips  his  wizard  wand,  and  pointing  it  at  intervals  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  camp,  he  curses  the  Amaglezi*,  and  condemns  them 
by  his  powers  of  sorcery  to  the  various  infiuences  of  fear,  sickness,  death, 
and  mayhap  disobedience. 

How  the  dreadful  mixture  froths  and  bubbles !  And  how  the  savages 
howl  and  dance,  and  shout  their  cry,  and  sing  their  war-song,  beating 
heavy  time  with  their  naked  feet,  and  the  rattle  of  their  assegais,  the 
shrill  voices  of  women  making  a  chorus  like  the  hurrying  blast  of  the 
flying  night  wind. 

Oh,  sight  of  horror  pictured  from  life  ! 

When  months  had  gone  bvy  and  after  a  succession  of  struggles,  the 
miserable  and  misguided  Kaffirs  discovered  the  truth  of  Macomo*s  words: 

^<  To  try  to  conquer  the  white  man,"  sud  he,  ''  reminds  me  of  little 
boys  striving  to  kill  elephants  with  small  bows  and  arrows." 

The  chie^  Sandilla,  was  a  hunted  outlaw.  Macomo,  weary  of  the  war, 
and  knowing  that  in  the  end  his  people  roust  fail  in  every  enterprise  they 
undertook,  that  '*  his  land  must  die,"  had  surrendered  himself  to  the 
British  authorities  at  head-quarters.  He  thought  that  the  English, 
whom  he  had  so  often  succeeded  in  cajoling,  might  be  persuaded  to 
restore  him  his  lands.  To  obtain  them  again,  he  applied  to  Colonel 
Glencaim,  whom  he  respected  as  an  honest  man  as  well  as  a  fearless 
soldier,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  restore  tlie  territory  he  had  for- 
feited. 

"  There  shall  be  peace  between  us,"  was  the  cool  remark  of  the  chief ; 
^<  and  I  will  sit  still  for  ever  in  the  valley." 

"  That  cannot  be,"  replied  Colonel  Glencaim.  "  You  have  broken 
fSedth  with  us  too  often  to  be  believed  now ;  we  can  no  longer  trust 
you." 

"  Listen,  great  leader,"  said  Macomo  ;  "  we  now  know  the  power  of 
the  white  man.  We  are  under  your  feet ;  Macomo  is  your  dog, — the 
dog  obeys  the  master  who  can  take  his  life  and  feed  him.  Let  me  lie 
down  again  in  the  smiling  valley,  and  let  me  be  happy  as  your  slave." 

*<  It  is  impossible/*  said  Colonel  Glencaim. 

<'  Whither,  then,  shall  I  go?     The  bird  of  many  summers  cannot  live 

•  Amagiezi— English. 
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in  a  strange  nest.  My  children  have  never  seen  the  sun  rise  beyond 
these  mountains.  My  father's  cattle  and  mine  have  fed  in  large  pastures 
among  them ;  you  bave  taken  us  out  of  the  bush,  but  only  give  half 
a  life  if  you  send  us  from  these  pleasant  places.  Our  bodies  may  move» 
but  our  nearts  wiU  linger  here.  The  chiefs  have  been  blamed  for  the 
folly  of  their  people ;  if  you  would  have  us  serve  you  and  Umteko*  with 
wilfing  hearts,  once  more  let  us  abide  in  the  lana  where  our  own  people 
have  dwelt  so  long.  I  mourn,  Glencaim,  because  my  people  had  ears* 
but  would  not  hear ;  eyes,  but  would  not  see,  until  the  Umlunghi  put  the 
foot  on  our  necks.  My  father,  I  have  fallen ;  bid  me  rise,  and  you  shall 
guide  me.t  We  are  helpless,  and  must  fall  without  you  as  a  st£^.  You 
are  one  of  the  shields  of  the  land.  We  know  the  power  of  the  children 
of  the  foam,  those  who  move  along  the  &ce  of  the  broad  waters  in  sea- 
ms ;  and  though  we  resisted  you  till  the  com  should  be  ten  times 
»red  into  our  kraals,  you  could  still  bring  red  men  firom  afar.  My 
is  very  big ;  jny  breast  aches  with  its  weight.  Say,  Glencaim,  am 
I  to  sit  in  the  sun  once  more,  or  die  like  a  chained  baboon  ?  I  cannot 
speak  again.     My  ears  long  for  good  words  from  your  lips." 

Macomo  had  so  often  prevailed  with  less  persuasive  eloquence  than 
this,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  Colonel  Glencaim's  assurance  of  the 
impossibility  of  acceding  to  his  request.  Not  even  an  appeal  to  the 
governor  was  recommended.     '*  It  could  not  be  granted." 

Maoomo  sat  down  in  moody  silence,  drew  his  kaross  over  his  head,  his 
followers  retiring  a  few  paces  behind  him,  whispering  at  intervals  with 
anxious  fietces. 

Night  time  in  Kaffirland : — the  mountains  fling  their  broad  shadows 
down  upon  the  undulating  ground,  encircling  the  British  camp  ;  the 
Tyumie  waters  glance  and  ripple  in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  bugle-call  answer  each  other  from  the  wooded  kloofs  and  caves ; 
a  &w  lights  only  shone  from  the  white  tents,  the  distant  piquets  ex- 
changed the  watchword  of  the  night,  beacon  lights  began  to  twinkle 
along  the  mountain-ridges,  and  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  distant  and  fiendish 
laugh  of  the  hyena,  the  sharp  cry  of  the  plover,  and  the  neighing  of  a 
trooper's  horse,  were  sufficient  to  disturo  the  silence  that  otherwise 
reigned  round  die  bivouac  of  the  English  soldiery. 

Colonel  Glencaim  sat  busily  engaged  in  his  tent  writing ;  so  busy, 
that  he  heard  not  a  slight  stir  without,  the  sentry's  challenge  of  *^  Who 
conies  there  ?"  nor  observed  that  no  answer  was  returned.  The  canvass 
fluttered  ;  he  looked  up,  and  saw  that  it  was  put  aside  by  a  sable  arm, 
beautifully  moulded,  and  ornamented  with  bracelets  of  many  kinds :  and 
Amakeya,  stepping  over  the  slight  barrier  between  her  and  Colonel  Glen- 
caim, stood  before  him.  But  for  her  armlets  and  bangles  of  polbhed 
brass,  her  head-dress  seamed  with  beads  of  bright  blue  and  wnite,  her 
many  necklaces  of  various  colours,  that  dusky  form  might  have  been  but 
as  a  shadow  between  the  officer  and  the  white  walls  of  his  tent.  For  a  few 
moments  she  stood  silent,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  boddice,!  as  if 

•  Umteko,— Grod. 

t  The  language  of  the  Kaffirs,  in  its  simplicity,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
thai  of  the  Bible.  The  term  "  eating  up"  has  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  same 
iracds  in  the  Psalms. 

X  The  if^ffly  women  wear  a  fall  of  fine  leather,  closely  seamed  with  beads. 
The  edge  of  this,  whidh  hangs  down  to  the  waist,  is  vandyked  and  fringed  also 
wiUi  beads. 


so  AnuAeya. 

wanting  conraffe  to  address  him  ske  came  to  visit.     ^'  Lifting  np  her 
Toioe''  at  last,  uie  spoke. 

She  said  nothing  of  the  many  many  times  she  had  stood  beneath  Ae 
mimosa  trees  looking  for  him  at  the  HtUe  drift  in  the  green  Talley;  bat 
in  few  words  she  offers  to  '^  forsake  all  and  follow  him.** 

*^  Restore  my  father^s  lands,"  said  Amakeya,  "  and  I  will  be  the  pledge 
of  his  good  faith.  Thy  people  shall  be  my  peo^e,  and  I  will  sit  by  thy 
nde,  and  beneath  thy  dwelling^[^oe,  and  abide  with  thee  all  my  life. 
Let  my  father  go,  and  I  will  senre  thee  truly." 

The  girls  of  Kaffirlandare  early  taught  the  strictest  lessons  of  female 
propriety,  and  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Amakeya  was  greater  than  persons 
nnacqnainted  with  her  ideas  of  right,  wooid  readily  suppose.  What 
passed  further  between  herself  and  her  astonished  auditor  was  honoraUe 
to  both,  but  partioolariy  so  to  Colonel  Glencaim.  He  did  not  misocm- 
stme  the  motiTCS  of  the  poor  Kaffir  girl,  he  took  no  advantage  of  die 
position  in  which  she  had,  not  without  due  consideration,  |4aced  herself ; 
80,  gently,  and  with  his  usual  honesty  of  purpose,  he  persuaded  her  to 
return  to  her  father,  as  it  was  neither  in  Colonel  Gleaoaim*s  power  to  give 
him  bade  his  "country"  nor  recommend  his  oause  to  tne  governor. 
Had  the  latter  alternative  been  in  hb  hands,  his  oonsdenoe  would  have 
been  at  issue  with  his  will. 

What  passed  in  Amakeya's  heart  as  she  sat  mate,  mlent,  dejected,  with 
her  huninous  eyes  lifted  up  anxiously  to  Colonel  Glencatm  s  fece,  the 
index  of  his  candid  heart,  cannot  well  be  imagined,  and  Colonel  Glen- 
caim in  relating  the  incidents  of  the  above  story,  forbore  to  dwell  <m  the 
sentiments  whi<m  brought  the  beauty  of  Kaffiriand  to  his  feet. 

Macomo  was  condemned  to  be  banished  from  tiie  neighbourhood  of 
the  Araatola  Mountains  to  Port  Elizabeth,  on  the  sea  coast  He  had 
merely  forfeited  his  place  in  the  green  valley,  but  she — ^poor  Amakeya  ! 
We  may  fancy  her  pausix^  on  her  journey,  sitting  down  and  gazing  sor- 
rowfully, and  in  some  fear  at  that  great  sea  from  which  those  terrible  red 
men  came — terrible,  but  for  thoughts  of  Glencaim.  What  knew  she 
about  the  rights  of  nations  ?  What  oonld  that  child  of  nature  think  or 
miderstand  of  colonial  boundaries,  or  political  questions?  From  her 
infancy  she  had  been  taught  to  admire  the  boldest  cattle  stealer,  and  to 
scorn  the  young  men  who  came  back  to  the  kraal  empty-handed,  or,  who 
by  their  want  of  address,  had  betrayed  themselves  or  others  to  the  patrols 
of  the  roed  ba^es^  fer,  in  Kaffiriand,  to  steal  is  ereditaUe,  but  to  be  dis- 
covered, disgraceful.  From  the  horrible  deeds  of  ^vttchcraft  and  torture 
she  had  always  turned  with  loathing  and  <head.  Terror  was  mingled 
with  her  disgust  of  the  wizard  Umyeki,  the  leaden  hand  of  a  doadlr 
superstition  diained  down  her  better  reason,  and  all  the  instruction  whicn 
circumstances  occasionally  afibrded  her  from  the  missionary  in  the  neigh* 
bouihood,  had  no  effect  in  releasing  her  from  the  influences  of  an  evil 
deeply  rooted  by  custom,  and,  grievous  to  say,  permitted  in  the  vezy 
vieinity  of  a  British  garriscm ! 

Sir  Harry  Smith  has  changed  all  this,  uprooted  it — and  determined  on 
reaping  good  fruit,  will  sow  good  seed  and  keep  it  free  feom  evil  influ- 
ences and  prejudiced  experimentalists. 

Ah,  that  mighty  sea!  and  those  waggons  with  white  wings  floating  on 
lihe  strange  element.  She  had  heard  among  the  T'Slambie  tribes  beyond 
tile  Grreat  Fish  River,  that  when  one  of  those  sea  waggons  should  make  its 
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4ray  into  the  moath  of  the  Buffalo  mer,  Kaffirland  should  die ;  she  had 
heheTed  it  then,  how  fully  she  believes  it  now !  To  her  Kaffirland  is 
dead  already :  her  eyes  are  on  the  wide  waters,  but  her  thoughts  are 
wandering  in  the  valley  and  through  the  mimosa  bushes  of  bright  green, 
gazing  down  upon  the  little  drift. 

It  was  some  months  after  the  oocurrence  of  the  events  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  that  Sir  Harry  Smith,  at  a  great  assemblage  of  the 
Googregated  Kaffirs,  proposed  recalling  Macomo.  Not  to  re-instate  him 
in  his  old  location,  but  to  place  him  with  his  tribe  under  the  immediate 
aurveilhuQoe  of  Colonel  Somerset,,  commanding  on  the  frontier  of  Southern 
Africa.  Amakeya  heard  the  intelligence  with  that  air  of  real  or  assumed 
indiffi^rence  for  which  her  nation  is  remarkable.  It  was  enough  that  she 
was  not  to  return  to  the  pleasant  pasture  grounds  in  tlie  valley  below  the 
*'  Fairy's  Rest." 

A  vessel  lay  at  anchor  at  Algoa  Bay,  the  harbour  of  Port  Elizabeth. 
It  was  to  bear  Colonel  Glencairn  away,  across  that  flood  of  sun-lighted 
waters  to  the  far-off  countiy  which  Amakeya  had  heard — almost  imbeliev* 
ingly — ^was  so  small,  so  crowded,  and  yet  so  powerful  and  so  good.  Be- 
miidred  and  sorrowful  she  drew  the  folds  of  her  heavy  mantle*  round  her 
and  retired  from  the  sight  of  the  ships,  the  unquiet,  irregular,  and  busy 
town  and  its  uncaring  people — Glencairn  was  lost  to  her,  and  Kaffirland 
was  dead  ! 


THE  TWO  COATS. 

BY  GHABLES  HERVEY,  ESQ. 


**  he  paletot  qni  vole. 
Qui  va,  qui  vient,  qui  vole." 

La  Chahbre  a  Deux  Lits  (slightly  altered). 

"A  HUNDRED  francs*  Cest  trop.  I'll  give  you  seventy  for  the 
coat." 

^' hnpossible !  a  paletot  cut  out  by  Dusautoy,  made  for  a  Russian 
nobleman  suddenly  ordered  off  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  never  worn !  If 
JMon^eur  will  only  exanune  the  material,  the  very  tinest  Sedan  cloth, 
with  cuffs  and  collar  of  real  sable !  Then  the  colour,  neither  chocolate 
nor  tnarron^  but  something  between  the  two,  quite  original,  quite  a  pale- 
iotdefaniasie!  Voyons,  for  ready  money  we  will  say  ninety  francs,  not 
ene  centime  less." 

Wyie  the  customer  is  making  up  his  mind  whether  he  shall  invest 
ninety  francs  in  the  purchase  of  the  coat,  or  keep  the  said  ninety  francs 
in  his  own  pocket,  we  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  locale 
where  the  above-reported  conversation  is  going  on  ;  as  we  shall  thereby 
not  only  render  what  is  coming  more  intelligible  to  our  readers,  but  also 
put  them  up  to  a  *'  wnnkle"  in  Parisian  life. 

The  dipoi  in  question  is  situated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  looking  from  the  Vaudenlle  theatre,  and  a  little  more  than 
^^^■■^■■■^■^^^^"^■^■•••.-^^■^■^^^^^■•^■^^-^■■^^■^■■■•■■^■•^^^^^"^"*^^"^"'~'      '  ' '  "~^^~^^ 

*  The  cloak  worn  by  the  Kaffir  women  combines  utility  with  grace.  Like  the 
boddice  it  is  made  from  the  skin  of  an  ox  carefully  dresaed  till  it  becomes  quite 
•oft  Between  the  shoulders  is  placed  a  strap  studded  with  small  brass  buttons, 
sod  this  depends  from  the  collar  to  the  edge  of  the  doak  which  is  of  ample  dimen- 
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half-way  between  the  Rae  ^viexme  and  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic> 
toires.  It  is  au  premiery  and  bears  no  external  sign  beyond  the  foUow- 
ing  request  printed  in  black  letters  on  the  door» 

TOURNEZ  LE  BOUPON,  S.  V.  P. 

This  ceremony  effected,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  small  passage 
conducting  to  a  spacious  room,  lined  round  with  shelves  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  said  shelves  groaning  (in  their  own  peculiarly  inaudible 
fashion)  beneath  the  weight  of  frock-coats,  dress-coats,  great-coats» 
cloaks,  pardesstiSf  paletots,  huge  white -caped  and  white-buttoned  gar* 
ments  labelled  "coachman,"  and  every  imaginable  variety  of  tweed, 
twine,  blouse,  jacket  and  dressing-gown.  Beside  these  are  piles  of  waist- 
coats and  trousers  of  every  hue,  shape,  and  texture,  the  more  fashionable 
suits  being  especially  put  en  Mdence,  and  garnishing  divers  pegs  and 
hooks  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  room. 

The  proprietor  of  this  warehouse  is  himself  no  tailor,  nor  is  any  tailor- 
ing work  done  on  the  premises,  which  are  indirectly  supplied  from  the 
leading  establbhments  in  Paris  after  the  following  fashion.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  with  certain  French  lionSy  who,  though  not  overburthened 
with  cash,  have,  nevertheless,  credit  with  some  first-rate  Schneider,  to 
order  of  the  latter  a  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  say  300  francs  are 
charged.  This  suit  is  immediately  sold  to  the  marchand  of  the  Place  de 
la  Boui'se  (or  one  of  his  confreres)  for  about  half  its  value,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  considered  by  the  lion  as  money  raised  in  a  perfectly  justifiable 
and  legitimate  manner.  Thus  an  extensive  wardrobe  from  the  ateliers 
of  Humann,  Blin,  Dusautoy,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  leading  maitres  tail^ 
leurs  in  Paris,  is  constantly  on  view,  and  as  constantly  in  request ;  the 
patrons  of  these  ready-made  warehouses,  where  excellent  articles  are  sold 
at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  being  extremely  numerous. 

But  to  return  to  our  customer,  who  has  by  this  time  put  on  and  paid 
for  the  much  vaunted  paletot, 

"  You  can  positively  assure  me,"  says  he,  "  that  this  coat  has  never 
been  worn." 

"  Tres  positivementy^  is  of  course  the  reply ;    and   the  pratique, 

being  at  length  satisfied,  abdicates  in  favour  of  somebody  else. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  sketch,  it  may  be  as  well  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readei*9  in  a  rather  more  respectful  and  delicate  manner  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  doing,  the  contented  owner  of 
the  half  marroUy  half  chocolate,  paletot,  M.  Athanase  Trumeau.  He 
was,  and  had  been  for  some  years,  a  well-paid  employe  in  a  respectable 
conmiercial  house  ;  his  salary  enabling  him  not  only  to  occupy  a  very 
snug  little  apartment  au  quatrihne  in  the  Rue  du  Paradis  Poissonni^re, 
but  also  to  furnish  the  four  pieces  which  composed  the  said  apartment 
in  a  very  natty  manner.  For  nattiness  was  M.  Trumeau's  especial 
hobby  ;  the  parquet  of  his  miniature  salon  was  so  exquisitely  otW,  that 
it  was  as  difBcult  to  walk  on  as  a  sheet  of  ice  ;  his  books,  though  few 
in  number,  were  neatly  and  uniformly  bound  ;  his  papers  were  arranged 
with  the  most  methodical  exactness,  nor  was  a  specie  of  dust  or  dimness 
ever  visible  on  the  framed  engravings  which  decorated  his  walls. 

His  personal  appearance  was  equally  soignS;  though  a  determined 
bachelor,  he  was  no  woman-hater,  and  was  far  from  having  any  objec- 
tion to  conterjleurette  to  any  pretty  girl  he  might  fall  in  with.     Rightly 
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imagining  a  reekerehie  toilette  to  be  an  infallible  passport  to  the  good 
giaoea  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  he  was  wont,  after  business  hours, 
and  much  to  the  amusement  of  his  fellow  employes^  to  parade  up  and 
down  the  fioulevards,  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  being  well-drest, 
expressly  and  exdusively — -pourjfaire  des  conqttites.  It  was,  indeed,  with 
this  object  in  view,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  into  a  pur- 
chase of  the  paletot^  silencing  his  economical  scruples  with  the  reflection 
that  he  was  now  the  legitimate  possessor  of  a  garment  which  had  been 
actoally  ordered  by  and  made  for  a  Russian  boyard. 

Athanase's  first  idea  on  emerging  into  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  was 
naturally  to  display  his  new  acquisition  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  ; 
he  therefore  walked  leisurely  down  the  Rue  Neuve  Vivienne,  and,  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  along  the  Boidevard  Montmartre,  entered  the  Caf<§ 
des  Varietes,  where  he  seated  himself  at  a  table  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  room,  and  called  for  a  demi  tasse.  He  had  not  been  there  many 
minutes  before  he  discovered,  to  his  inconceivable  delight,  that  the  sensa- 
tion caused  by  his  paletot  very  far  exceeded  any  thing  he  could  possibly 
have  expected ;  a  party  of  three,  especially,  at  an  adjoimng  table,  wno  were 
simultaneously  discussmg  some  absinthe  and  the  Constitutionnel,  honoured 
both  himself  and  his  garment  with  a  steady,  concentrated  stare,  only 
taking  their  eyes  from  them,  indeed,  to  cast  an  occasional  rapid  glance  at 
the  newspi^r. 

"  Cela  m'intrigue,*'  muttered  Trutneau,  "  mais  c*est  ^gal,  c'est  tres 
flatteur.  Gar^on !"  added  he,  in  a  more  audible  tone,  at  the  same  time 
knocking  his  spoon  against  his  cofiee-cup  to  bespeak  attention. 

"M'meur." 

"  Un  petit  verre  et  le  Corsaire,** 

^  Jean  !"  immediately  exclaimed  one  of  the  trio  of  starers,  who  ap- 
peared, if  one  might  judge  from  the  waiter's  alacrity  to  obey  his  sununons, 
to  be  an  habitue  de  la  maison  ;  "  where  is  the  proprietaire  f " 

"  In  his  room,  monsieur." 

*^  Has  he  seen  to-day's  Constttutionnel  9*^ 

**  I  can't  say,  monsieur." 

^  Then  take  it  to  him,  and  beg  him  to  read  that  paragraph.  And, 
hark  ye," — here  ensued  a  brief  colloquy  in  whispers,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  gargon,  looking  first  at  Athanase  and  then  at  the  ConstitU" 
tkmstet^  departed  with  the  latter  in  search  of  his  master. 

IVesently  he  re-i^peared  empty-handed. 

Meanwmle  Athanase,  g^wing  impatient,  again  brought  the  spoon  in 
contact  with  the  coffee-cup,  rather  more  violently  than  before. 

"Via,  m'sieur." 

**  I  asked  for  a  petit  verre  and  the  Corsaire!^ 

**  Faut-il  que  je  le  lui  donne  ?"  asked  Jean  of  the  proprietaire  who, 
newspaper  in  hand,  was  in  the  act  of  pointing  out  a  particular  paragraph 
to  the  dame  du  comptoir, 

**  Donne  toujours,"  waa  the  reply.  "  But  first  take  away  the  silver 
spoon." 

''  P'tit  verre  demand^,*'  said  the  gargon^  a  mmute  after,  placing  a  small 
circular  tray  containing  a  diminutive  decanter  full  of  eau  de  vie,  and  a 
liqueur  glass,  before  Athanase. 

*' And  the  CorsaireT 

"^  En  lecture,  m'sieur,"  replied  Jean,  remo^'ing  the  spoon  and  coffee-cup 
^nith  great  precipitation. 
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This  abniptness  would.doobtleiB  haye  ampnaed  Tnuiiaauy  had  he  not 
been  occu|Med  in  casting  aati-Platooic  gJanoes  on  a  lady  seated  togetbw 
frith  her  husband  at  a  table  near  hixn. 

«  •  -       •  •  • 

*^  C'est  lui !"  said  the  dame  du  eompioir  to  the  owner  of  the  cafiy  when 
the  latter  had  finished  the  mysterious  paragraph.  "  The  description  is 
exact.  There  can't  be  two  coats  of  that  c<dour,  with  all  the  nir,  too; 
-Have  you  sent  to  the  eommssavref 

"  I  have." 

«  •  «  •  • 

"  Dis-donc,  Ernest,''  ssud  the  habitue  to  one  of  his  companions.  ^'  Our 
friend  in  the  paletot  seems  to  take  more  interest  in  the  lady  yonder  than 
in  the  spoons." 

<'  Sois  tranquiUe,  Jean  will  soon  put  her  au  courani  to  what  is  going 
on.     See,  he  is  speaking  to  the  genUeman  with  her  now.*' 


"  Are  you  quite  sure,  gargon  f* 

^<  II  n  y  a  pas  k  sV  tromper,  monffleur.  The  full  details  are  here," 
said  Jean,  proffering  the  ConstUtUionnelf  which  had  by  this  time  passed 
through  the  hands  of  almost  every  one  in  the  ccife. 

m  m  •  m  M 

^'  How  those  feUows  do  staze !"  muinuized  Athaaase  coimplacently ; 
'^one  would  think  t^ey  had  never  seen  a  well-dressed  man  befofe. 
What  a  pity  I  oan't  catch  that  woman's  eye ;  afraid  of  her  husband,  jio 
doubt.     Nothing  to  be  done  in  that  quarter,  eridently.     Gar^n  !" 

«  M'sieur." 

«  What  have  I  to  pay  ?" 

^'  Cinq  et  dix  font  quinie.     Quinze  sous,  m'aeur." 

'^  Change  this,"  said  Athanase,  throwing  on  the  table  a  five-fraac  piece^ 
which  Jean  instantly  conveyed  to  the  comptoir,  winking,  as  he  did  so,  at 
the  habitue  and  his  two  companions. 

'^  Elle  est  bonne,  apparemment,"  said  the  proprietor,  after  attentively 
scrutinising  and  sounding  the  coin«  "  That's  very  strange.  However, 
be  nutst  be  up  to  aomethuig.  Jean,  give  him  the  jehange,  while  I  fl^eak 
to  M.  le  Commissaire,  who  is  in  my  room." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Athanase  was  once  more  on  the  boulevard, 
totally  unconscious  that  he  was  foUowed  at  a  respeetful  distance  by  a 
man  in  plain  ebthes,  by  whom  not  one  of  his  mov^neots  was  lost 
fflght  of. 

«  •  •  «  « 

Emerging  from  the  cafSj  our  hero  shaped  his  course  towards  the 
Boulevaid  des  Italiens,  and,  crossing  the  Rue  Neuve  Vivienne,  paused 
en  rrai  flaneur  to  inspect  the  glittering  and  tempting  stock  of  broodies, 
lings,  and  other  ornaments  in  the  window  of  die  jeweller  s  shop  at  die 
comer.  Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  a  coral  pin,  ooquettishly  imbedded  in 
the  folds  of  his  neckcloth,  would  be  a  material  improvement  to  his  toUeUe  $ 
and  after  a  short  struggle  between  le  disir  de  Miler  and  prudence,  he 
entered  the  shop. 

There  he  found  one  other  customer,  enveloped  in  a  capacious  dodc^ 
and  deeply  intent  on  examining  some  rings  apparently  of  great  value  ; 
but  who,  while  the  jewdler  was  engaged  in  withdrawing  fiooi  the  win- 
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dow  the  article  chosen  by  Trameau,  discovered  that  be  had  a  presdng 
appinntmenty  aad  buiried  away,  saying  he  would  call  again. 

The  pin  was  soon  approved  and  paid  for,  and  Athanase,  more  self- 
satisfied  than  ever,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Boulevaid  de  Grand, 
stopping  mechanically  before  the  magnificent  ctalage  of  Dusantoy.  *  It 
was  almost  dusk,  and  the  large  plate-glass  windows  were  already  illa- 
minated,  shedding  a  bright  lustre  on  the  eostiy  materials  of  this  prince 
of  sdineiders,  tastefully  exposed  en  montre*  lie  had  hardly  been  there  a 
minute  when  the  door  opened,  and  an  individual,  rushing  out,  g^rasped 
him  tightly  by  the  collar,  exclaiming, 
''Ah !  enfin  je  vous  tiens,  mon  gaillard!" 

*'  Comment,  son  g^UlardT  echoed  dw  astonished  Trumeau.  <^  What 
the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 

His  indignant  appeal  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  tap  on  the  shoulder. 
Turning  round,  he  beheld  the  jeweller,  evidently  out  of  breath,  and  in  a 
most  unmistakeable  state  of  excitement. 
**  My  diamond  -ring  !'*  cried  he. 
''  My  coat !"  shouted  the  collar-holder. 

''  My  prisoner  T  quietly  interposed  the  man  in  plain  clothes,  taking 
Athanase  by  the  arm,  who,  lost  in  amazement,  ofieied  no  resistance. 

^  Mais,  monsieur/*  began  the  first  assailant,  who  was  no  other  than 
H.  Duaavtoy's  foreman  ;  '^  mon  palet6t  V* 

"  Mais,  monsieur,"  remonstrated  the  jeweller,  '*  a  ring  worth  3000 
6ancs!" 

^''Soyez  tranquOles,  messieurs,"  coolly  replied  the  disguised  gend^armej 
beckoninfi^  at  the  same  time  to  the  driver  of  a  cUadine  to  draw  up  from 
the  stand  to  the  troUoir;  "  you  will  have  ample  time  to-morrow  to  lay 
your  complaints  before  M.  le  Commissaire.  No  violence,  sir,"  added  he 
to  Athsnase,  who  was  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  liberate  his  ann  firom 
its  bondage,  ''  no  violence,  or  you  will  repent  it.     This  way." 

In  another  minute  captor  and  captive  were  seated  side  by  side  in  the 
fxtadmty  and  before  the  unfortunate  Trumeaxt  was  roused  from  the  stupor 
into  wfaieh  be  had  Mien,  be  found  himself,  after  having  been  carefully 
se8rieiied,nn  a  solitary  room  au  violon. 

His  meditations  were,  as  may  be  expected,  not  of  a  very  cheering 
character ;  be  was,  in  fact,  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  charges  against 
lorn  that  every  attempt  towards  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  his  im- 
prisonment was  necessmly  vain ;  all  he  could  clearly  say  being  that  he 
tMU  a  prisoner — ^why,  he  knew  not. 

After  some  hours  of  restless  agitation,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  mental 
and  bodily,  be  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
from  which  he  was  only  roused  by  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
eommissmre.  He  found  i^at  ftinctionary  in  his  private  room,  the  only 
persons  present,  besides  the  magistrate,  his  cleric,  and  two  gendHarmes^ 
being  the  jeweller  and  M.  Dnsautoy's  foreman. 

^  ^  What  have  you  to  say,  pristmer,"  was  the  eommissaMs  first  ques- 
tion, '^to'the  diarges  made  against  you  ?*' 

^Nothing,  M.  le  Commissaire,"  replied  Athanase,  "imtil  I  know 
what  ihey  are.'' 

"A-t-U  du  toupet!"  murmured  tiie  foreman  to  the  jeweller.  The  latter 
merely  shrugg^nis  shoidders,  as  if  to  intimate  that  in  his  opinion  the 
prisoner  was  capable  of  any  thing. 
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"  All  attempts  at  preTarication  or  denial  are  useless,"  resumed  the 
commissaire,  in  a  sterner  tone.     *'  Your  name  V* 

"  Athanase  Trumeau." 

"  Your  occupation  ?" 

"  Employe  in  the  house  of  Messrs.         ■,  Rue  du  Helder/' 

"Your  place  of  abode  ?" 

^  Rue  oti  Paradis  Poissonniere,  15.*' 

"Very  clever,"  obserred  the  magistrate.  **  You  are  no  novice,  I  see. 
.Who  is  the  first  witness,"  added  he,  turning  to  his  clerk. 

The  foreman  advanced. 

"  State  your  charge." 

"  M.  le  Commissaire,  I  charge  the  prisoner  with  having  stolen  the 
paletot  he  now  wears  from  the  magasin  of  M.  Dusautoy." 

"  Can  you  swear  to  its  identity  ?" 

'*  I  can." 

*'  Prisoner,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"  M.  le  Commissaire,  this  paletot  was  purchased  by  me  yesterday  chez 
,  Place  de  la  Bourse.** 

*'  Let  the  party  be  sent  for,*'  s^d  the  commissaire  to  a  geruTarme^ 
who  immediately  left  the  room.     "  What  is  the  next  charge  ?" 

^*  M.  le  Commissaire,"  said  the  jeweller,  "  I  accuse  the  prisoner  of 
having  stolen  a  diamond  ring  from  my  shop  yesterday  evening.*' 

*^  Was  any  ring  found  on  him  ?"  inquii-ed  the  commissaire  of  the  re- 
maining gendarme, 

"  No,  monsieur.  Nothing  but  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  some 
silver." 

"  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,**  interrupted  Athanase,  "  may  I — *' 

**  Silence,  sir,  it  will  be  time  for  you  to  speak  when  the  truth  of  your 
story  has  been  proved.  Stand  aside,  all  of  you.  Where  is  the  other 
prisoner  ?" 

The  gendarme  quitted  the  room,  but  re-appeared  in  a  moment  with 
two  of  his  comrades,  escorting  a  man  attired  in  a  doak,  whom  Athanase 
immediately  recognised  as  the  individual  he  had  seen  in  the  jeweller's  shop. 
Nor  was  the  jeweller  himself  long  in  making  the  same  discovery ;  both, 
therefore,  pricked  up  their  ears  most  attentively,  and  eyed  the  new  comer 
with  even  more  interest  than  curiosity. 

"  Of  what  is  the  prisoner  accused  ?"  asked  the  commissaire  of  one  of 
the  gendarmes. 

"  Of  purloining  from  a  traiteur%  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  a  convert 
dargenty  which  was  found  on  him,  together  with  this  ring,**  answered 
the  gendarme^  htying,  as  he  spoke,  the  articles  in  question  on  the 
table. 

"  My  ring !"  shouted  the  jeweller,  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

"  Monsieur  !**  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  in  an  indignant  tone,  and  lift- 
ing his  arm  with  a  theatrical  gesture  ;  ^^je  proteste — " 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  M.  Dusautoy's  foreman, 
who  had  been  intently  reg^arding  the  accused  ever  since  his  entering  the 
room,  darted  towards  him,  and  hastily  drawing  aside  his  cloak,  revealed 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  all  present  a  paletot  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Athanase,  but  considerably  the  worse  for  wear. 

"  My  coat!**  cried  the  foreman,  "j'en  itQissurP 

'^  How  is  this  ?"  inquired  the  commissaire;  "  are  there  then  tu)0  coats  F' 
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**  If  monneur  will  aQow  me,"  replied  tbe  foreman,  "  I  think  I  can 
answer  that  question  satssfactorilj.  There  are  two  coats ;  hoth,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  from  our — that  is,  from  M.  Dusautoy's  ateliers.  One — 
the  original  coat — ^was  ordered  by  the  Comte  de  Sabanoff ;  the  other  by 
M.  de  L f  one  of  our  young  customers,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the  pat- 
tern* They  were  made  exactly  alike,  so  like,  indeed,  that  even  I  could 
not  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  count's  paletot  was  sent  home 
first,  but  he  having  left  Paris  unexpectedly,  it  was  exposed  on  view  in  our 
etalagcj  frt)m  whence  it  was  stolen  about  three  weeks  ago  by — I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt — that  individual  in  the  cloak,  who  was  perpetually 
coming  into  the  shop  on  some  pretence  or  other,  toujours  avec  son  satane 
mafUeau,  hxge  enough  to  hide  half  our  stock  under.  As  to  the  other 
coat,'*  added  the  foreman,  pointing  to  the  marchand  of  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  ^'  perhaps  this  gentle- 
man can  give  you  some  information." 

'^  We  shall  soon  see,"  remarked  the  commissaire.  "  Am  I  to  under- 
stand, rir,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  marchand,  '^  that  yonder  paletot 
was  sold  by  you  yesterday  to  the  person  now  wearing  it  ?" 

*^  Monsieur  hsa  been  correctly  informed,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  did  sell 
the  coat  yesterday  to  that  gentleman." 

**  And  how  came  you  by  it  ?" 

**  That,  monsieur,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  business.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  I  purchased  it  from  its  original  owner,  one  of  our 
best  prcttiqueSy  by  whose  express  desire  (as  he  naturally  did  not  wish  to 
appear  in  the  matter)  I  declared  it,  on  disposing  of  it  to  monsieur,  to 
have  been  the  property  of  a  Russian  nobleman ;  whereas  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  only  the  copy  of  a  coat  which  my  pratique  imagined  to  be  eft 
rouie  for  St.  Petersburg." 

"  Tres  bien,  M.  de  L— ,"  murmured  the  foreman ;  "  je  vais  conter 
tout  cela  k  M.  Dusautoy.  On  n'  se  laissera  pas  attraper  deux  fois.  Pas  si 
jobard  r 

^'  Then,  sir,"  continued  the  commissaxre^  turning  to  Athanase,  "  you 
are  not  the  Baron  de  Mont- St.  Michel,  alias  Jean  Fichet  ?" 

^'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  M.  le  Commissaire." 

*'  And  the  paragraph  that  has  gone  the  round  of  the  papers,  putting 
people  on  their  g^rd  against  the  pilfering  propensities  of  the  said  Jean 
Ficnet,  and  accurately  describing  Ins  half  marron,  half  chocolate  coat,  in 
no  way  concerns  you  ?" 

"^  AQow  me  to  disclaim  that  honour,"  replied  Athanase,  with  a  polite 
how,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  honour. 

"^  That  being  the  case,  sir,"  said  the  commissaire^  glancin?  at  the 
real  Simon  Pure,  whose  bravado  had  given  way  to  a  dogged  suQenness ; 
**  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world  who  is  the  guilty  party.  I  have, 
therefore,  only  to  apologise  for  the  unpleasant  treatment  to  which  you 
have  been  subjected,  and  to  suggest  that  for  your  own  personal  comfort, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  similar  annoyances,  you  get  rid  of 
00  compromettant  a  coat  as  soon  as  possible." 

**  Soyez  tranquiUe,  M.  le  Commissaire,"  returned  Athanase,  '^  I  am 
naturally  fond  of  music,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  parody  D^saugiers,  that 

**  Faut  d*violon,  pas  trop  n'en  faut, 
L'exces  en  tout  est  un  difaut." 
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JELLACHLICH,  BAIT  OF  GEOATIA* 

The  Ban  Jellochlich !  the  very  name  plunges  us  into  the  midst  of  wild 
xeminisoenceSy  bsrbftrous  heroism,  stiange  irregular  grandeurs  I  Sdavonio 
history  is  rich  in  all  these  half  savage,  but  fascinating  glories.  See  how  the^f 
stride  out  before  us»  the  two  Nicldas  Zrinyi,  the  hero  of  Szigeth  and  hia 
descendants,  Czemy  Georg»  leaderof  the  Servians  in  their  war  for  freedom, 
and  a  whole  host  of  others  I  The  Ban ! — the  very  title  is  full  of  romantic 
mysticism.  It  is  as  if  we  heard  that  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic. 
Order  or  of  the  Swerdt^Briider  was  encamped  before  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  at  Berlin.  We  thought  all  these  mediseval  magnifioenoea  had  dis-- 
fuppeared  under  the  peruqueSy  Austrian  as  well  as  Prussian,  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  knew  of  nothing  more  venerable  than  Frederick 
the  Great's  pig-taol  and  Kaiser  Frauds  jadi«boots.  But  it  seems  all  this 
not  only  lives,  but  lives  very  energetically  and  effectively.  People  are 
beginning  to  ask  not  only  what  is  a  Ban,  but  who  b  the  Ban  ?  And 
both  are  very  proper  questions  and  well  deserving  to  be  answered,  as  we 
hope  to  show  before  we  have  closed  this  pi^)er« 

A  Ban  is  a  very  respectable  and  a  very  real  dignitary— something  like 
our  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  or  more  resembUng  still,  the  old,  not 
new  Italian  Marchese,  or  German  Maigraf,  but  somewhat  higher  than  all 
these — a  sort  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  wont  to  be  in  the 
times  of  Henrys  and  Elisabeths,  when  he  had  Desmond  insurrections  to  at- 
tend to — or  in  the  time  of  Charles,  when  the  Puritans  of  the  North  in  fierce 
revolt  against  Charles  represented  the  Hungarians  as  the  Catholics  under 
Ormonde  for  the  moment,  the  Croats  and  Sclavonians*  In  olden  timea 
there  were  many  of  these  marches,  or  borders,  or  Baoats,  in  ^be  west 
and  south-west  provinoest  until  by  successive  absorptions  they  were 
reduced  to  one,  me  united  Elingdom  of  Croatia.  Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
which  held  watch  and  ward  for  the  Austrian  empire,  on  its  most  danger- 
ous  firontier,  against  the  still  more  barbarous  Turks.  The  '^  Ban**  or 
"  lord,"  as  the  name  signifies,  is  the  third  of  the  Hungarian  barons  of 
the  empire^  holds  in  his  own  land  the  rank  of  Palatine  and  presides  at  the 
<<Bantafel,"or  Ban  council  atAgram  as  the  Hunffarian  Palatme  at  the  royal 
council  at  Pesth.  And  high  as  is  the  honour,  it  has  been  raised  still  hiener 
by  the  great  men,  (some  of  whom  have  been  just  noticed)  who  have  held 
it.  Of  these  none  perhaps  is  even  now  more  fomous  than  the  present 
hearer.  And  yet  we  are  only  at  the  first  or  at  most  at  the  second  chapter 
of  his  history* 

Jellachlich  is  a  Croat — a  Croat  to  our  ears  sounds  something  like 
Cossack. 

We  see  a  horde  in  the  act  of  burning  their  way  through  defenceless 
villages,  or  marching  through  towns  from  which  their  inhabitants  had 
fled,  no  grass  growing  where  their  horses'  hoo&  once  had  trod  ;  famine 
before,  and  pestilence  behind,  more  dangerous  to  friend  than  foe,  only  a 
few  massacres  off  £rom  the  exploits  of  the  Turcoman  and  Tartar.  The 
leader  of  Croats,  to  keep  Croats  together,  must  be  the  worst  Croat, 
of  them  all.  JeUachlich,  as  a  sort  of  army-elected  chief,  could  only  have 
gained  their  hearts  by  much  the  same  qualities  as  gave  Alaric  and 
Attila  their  soldier  sovereignties,  daring,  active,  cunning,  cruel ;  the 
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more  barbansD,  the  more  likely  to  be  sacoeadal.  Such  oertainlj  has 
been  very  inii^  the  Magyar  oolouriiig  of  his  portitdty  and  from  old  pi«* 
dileelioDs  in  Cuvonr  of  Magyars^  partly  owing  to  that  magnificent  acclaim, 
^^Moriumir  pro  Eege  noeHro  Maiift  TherenH,"  and  partly,  we  believe,  to 
their  hercnam,  or  at  least  heme  dress,  we  are  inclined  to  trust  oursdvea 
implieitly  to  their  acemraey.  Till  lately,  we  candidly  confess,  we  saw  in 
the  Ban  little  more  than  a  stipendiary  of  absolutism ;  mred  by  the  Kaisei; 
mnA  as  Goth  or  Dteian  freebooter  was  hired  and  conTerted  into  a  patri- 
cian or  consul  by  the  Caesars  of  old  to  bring  back,  when  the  empire  was. 
cmmbiin^  aroand  them,  some  rebellions  fily-away  kingdom  to  a  sense  of 
imity  and  allegiance.  The  Selavonic  version  is  of  oonrse  different ;  it 
oomea  from  the  hand  of  an  admiiei^  But  there  is  a  third,  which  is  neither 
Msgyar  nor  Sdavonian,  without  favour  as  without  hate.  Many  of  the 
ftatmes  in  the  following  outtine  come  from  one  who  stood  near  enough 
to  see,  but  was  clear  enough  from  raee*partialities,  to  see  rightly. 

The  Ban  is  an  European  pnnoe,  in  uie^decent  European  sense  of  the 
wetd ;  equal  to  any  in  refinement,  above  most  in  energy  and  genius. 
And  it  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  not  less  attractive  to  the  philosophic 
Instorian  than  to  the  poet,  the  contrast  which  these  broken-down  monar- 
oUes  present  to  Ihe  young  democracies.  The  impulse  of  progress  seems^ 
ta  basre  worked  less  wonderfhlly,  to  have  thrown  up  less  mind,  if  more 
minds,  than  the  despair  of  dissolution.  What  has  come  forth  from  the 
aoldnios  of  France,  Italy,  and  Prussia  ?  Yet  Austria  has  made  a  new 
JBma  oQtof  an  old :  in  her  agony  she  has  ^ven  birth  to  Badesky,  Win*- 
disefa-Grftta  and  Jellachlick 

JeUaeUich-— to  begin  with  the  man  himself-— is  'no  Francesco  Sforza, 
no  Coodotiere,  no  buccaneer  of  fame.  He  is  of  a  noble,  almost  of  a  Baa 
finnily.  Joseph  Jelladilich(Jellacio),  Baron  Jellaohlich  de  Buscin,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  tne  Baron  Frans  Jellachlich  de  Buszin,  who,  as  retired  field** 
maishal  and  proprietor  of  the  62nd  regiment  of  in£mtiy,  now  Turszky^ 
died  at  Agram  in  the  year  1810.  Of  Croatian  parents  on  both  sides, 
Joseph  was  bom  at  Peterwardein,  on  the  16th  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  on  the  annivenary  of  the  birth  of  the  celebrated  Caerny  Georg, 
thirty  years  befiire.  In  the  child,  the  characters  of  £Either  and  mother 
were  blended  ;  under  the  latter,  during  the  prolonged  abs^ice  of  his  father 
in  the  Frenoh  war,  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  was  past,  and  from  her 
gentle  teaching  were  drawn  all  those  soft  and  kindly  af^tions,  that  early 
passioa  for  poetry,  and  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  which  so  mark 
him  out  from  his  fellows ;  his  indomitable  activity,  his  frank  and  fina 
spirit,  his  unaffected,  dashing  cheerfulness,  he  inherits  from  his  father.  In 
ms  earliest  infimcy  he  was  remaricable  for  the  quickness  of  his  perception, 
and  the  aecuraey  and  tenaraty  of  his  memory ;  as  years  rolled  on,  he  gave 
indications  of  great  preinsion  in  all  he  applied  to ;  already  indications 
were  visible  of  that  eloquence  for  which  he  has  since  been  distinguished. 
His  sdf-eontrol  and  presence  of  mind  were  fiir  beyond  his  age.  When  eight 
years  old  he  was  pcesented  to  the  Emperor ;  Kaiser  Franz,  strack  by  his  in- 
telligenoe  and  vivaciiy,  took  a  particular  liking  to  the  boy,  and  bad  him 
fcrthwith  placed  in  the  Theresian  Academy,  which,  despite  of  its  cloistral 
and  even  asoetic  character,  has,  somehow  or  other,  turned  out,  in  both  the 
military  and  civil  departments,  some  of  the  highest  ornaments  of  the  Ans** 
tnan  name.  In  this  school^  Jellachlich  developed  those  powers  for  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  languages,  whtch  at  a  later  period  eTinced  themselves  in  the 
racility  with  which  he  spoke  German,  Italian,  French,  Magyar,  and  the 
severd  idioms  of  the  Sclavonic.  His  predilections,  however,  were  military. 
Military  tactics,  with  their  accompanying  sciences,  history,  especially 
ancient,  and  modem  literature,  were  his  favourite  studies.  With  these  ne 
comhined  the  usual  corporeal  exercises,  and  became  an  expert  fencer,  a 
good  rider,  and  a  first-rate  shot. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  physical  and  intellectual  preparation  being 
completed,  he  entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  dragoon  regiment 
of  his  maternal  g^nd  uncle,  the  Greneral  of  Cavalry  and  Vice- Ban  of 
Croatia,  the  fiaron  Kneserich,  of  St.  Helena,  then  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Olah  von  Nanas,  and  was  sent  to  join  -whilst  it  was  still  in 
garrison  at  Tamow  in  Gallicia. 

In  this  service  he  soon  acquired  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  around 
him.  Just  and  humane  to  his  inferiors,  true-hearted  to  his  equals,  punc- 
tual and  submissive  to  his  superiors,  he  was  at  once  regarded  in  eveiv 
respect  as  an  excellent  officer.  The  Austrian  army  abounds  in  smaU 
societies,  fraternities  "  auf  Noth  und  Tod  ;'*  they  go  far  to  maintain 
that  military  spirit  and  good  fellowship  which  still  keeps  the  army  toge- 
ther. He  was  their  very  soul.  His  gay  and  intrepid  bearing,  his  wild 
and  vigorous  enjoyment  of  life,  his  invincible  good  temper,  his  sparkline 
wit,  rascinated  and  informed  as  with  one  spirit  every  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  Of  an  iron  constitution  he  was  last  at  the  table  at  night,  first 
on  horseback  in  the  morning;  in  every  freak,  in  every  exploit  always  fore- 
most. And  under  all  this  which  so  marked  the  future  free-chosen  chief 
of  a  bold  adventurous  people,  he  concealed  sources  of  the  purest  and 
gentlest  poetry,  a  soul  melting  with  tenderness,  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  almost  absolute,  to  his  own.  Though  onen  in  female  society, 
he  his  said  to  have  scarcely  noticed  the  passions  he  awakened  ;  his  whole 
being  hung  upon  his  companions  in  arms,  and  the  charities  of  his  own 
home.  Over  his  mother  and  sister,  of  whom  he  was  early  deprived,  the 
latter  in  the  full  flush  of  youthfrd  beauty,  he  still  mourns  :  to  his  two 
brothers,  one,  colonel  in  the  Carlstadt  Border  regiment,  the  other 
Chef  d'  Escadron,  in  the  dragoon  re^ment  of  the  Archduke  Franz 
Joseph,  he  was  ever  most  devotedly  attached.     But  tlus  somewhat  dissi- 

Eated  life  could  not  be  continued  long  with  impunity.  After  five  years 
is  vigorous  constitution  began  to  ^ve  way.  He  was  attacked  with  a 
serious  illness,  accompanied  with  much  suffering ;  at  any  moment  it  might 
have  terminated  in  sudden  dissolution.  Those  who  saw  him  at  £at 
period  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  possibly  as  they  then  thought  it,  of 
death,  speak  with  admiration  of  the  unsltered  composure,  and  almost 
defying  serenity  with  which  he  met  the  visitation.  And,  then,  too,  it 
was,  that  he  composed  most  of  his  poems.  They  well  preserve  the  temper 
of  mind  in  whicn  they  were  written.  They  breathe  the  daring  and 
lofty  aspirations  of  a  young  unsatisfied  mind  afler  a  nobler  future,  bitter 
sighs  over  his  abruptly  broken  existence,  and  a  thirst  and  hunger  for  the 
energetic  and  useful  in  deed  and  word — should  Providence  vouchsafe  him 
an  hereafter.  And  so  it  happened ;  Providence  proved  merciful.  In 
1825  he  began  gradually  to  recover  ;  his  convalescence  soon  proceeded 
rapidly ;  before  die  year  was  over  he  was  enabled  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
then  quartered  at  Vienna.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  joy, 
the  jubilee  with  which  he  was  received  by  his  fellow  officers.     He  was 
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at  once  chosen  by  Major-General  Baron  Geramb,  as  his  adjutant  of 
brigade,  and  so  semceable  did  he  render  himself  in  this  capacity,  that  on 
his  regiment  moving  under  Colonel  Count  St.  Quentin  for  roland,  he  was 
retained  in  the  capital,  nor  allowed  to  follow  till  a  year  afW. 

When  once  more  amoog  his  old  comrades,  he  resumed  all  his  old 
habits  :  he  was  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  proceedings.  Jel- 
ladilich  was  everywhere  in  demand :  nothing  could  be  tnougfat  of,  nothing 
done  without  Jdlachlich.  No  one  more  precise,  or  even  pedantic,  in 
die  performance  of  his  military  duties,  but  no  sooner  was  the  sabre 
thrown  aside,  than  he  was  sure  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  hb  fellow- 
officers,  in  some  desperate  chase,  through  thick  and  thin,  night  and 
tain,  sdfter  amusement.  After  passing  a  joyous  day  in  the  stations 
near,  he  and  his  detachment  were  often  in  the  habit  of  riding  back 
miles  together,  to  be  in  time  for  the  parade  of  the  morning.  Jel- 
lachlich  was  a  reckless  rider.  On  more  than  one  occasion  horse  and 
rider  escaped  from  pit  and  morass  by  his  presence  of  mind,  or  the 
timely  aid  of  his  companions.  In  the  tumult  of  these  wild  expedi* 
^ns  it  was  that  he  composed  most  of  his  war  and  soldier  songs,  and  in 
particular  the  "  Garrison's- Lied,"  or  "  Garrison  Song,*'  so  well  known 
and  so  heartily  sung  through  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  army.  A  joyous 
chaunt  it  is,  a  biting  satire  on  the  old  antiquated  martinet  system  of 
Austrian  tactics,  but  withal  full  of  right  good  hope  for  the  future,  a 
hearty  inspiriting  cheer,  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet ;  to  good  fellowship, 
brotherly  union,  and  an  honest  soldiery  maintenance  of  military  spirit 
and  discipline. 

And  now  the  French  Revolution  of  July  broke  out,  and  great  was  the 
bustle  on  every  side.  In  the  apprehension  of  immediate  war,  augmen- 
tations, advancements,  promotions,  a  general  stir  showed  itself  through 
the  whole  empire.  Jallachlich  profited  with  the  rest.  Through  ^e 
ftttronage  of  the  then  new  president  of  the  Council  of  War,  Baron  von 
Kadossevich,  an  old  and  grateful  friend  of  his  father's,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant  in  one  of  the  Hulan  border  regiments. 
The  separation  from  his  old  fellow-officers  was  on  both  sides  a  severe  trial. 
Nor  to  this  day  is  it  forgotten.  Eighteen  years  have  now  passed,  but 
the  evidences  of  his  attachment  are  as  strong  as  ever ;  whilst  he  is  now, 
as  always,  their  favourite.  His  *'  Garrison's- Lied"  they  claim  as  their 
especial  property :  no  joyous  occasion  is  ever  allowed  to  pass  without 
thundering  it  out,  as  of  old,  in  hearty  chorus.  Nor  was  this  confined  to 
them :  he  soon  added  new  friends  to  old  :  ever3rwhere  loved  as  soon  as 
known,  he  succeeded  in  winning,  as  no  other  officer  had  yet  done,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  army.  In  the  beginning  of  1837,  Jellachlich  ad- 
vanced another  step.  We  find  him  major  of  the  GoUner  regiment  of 
infantry,  now  the  regiment  of  the  Archduke  Ernest,  and  adjutant-general 
to  Count  Vetter  of  Lilienberg,  then  military  governor  of  Dalmatia. 

From  this  period  forth  we  must  look  on  Jellachlich  as  a  new  man ; 
the  turbulence  of  his  youth  began  to  settle  down  :  he  gradually  assumed 
the  more  earnest  passions  of  manhood.  In  his  new  situation,  and  under 
the  g^dance  of  his  gifted  chief,  he  applied  himself  with  eagerness  to 
the  study  of  the  character  and  position  of  Dalmatia  :  a  poor  province, 
but  to  Austria  of  incalculable  importance,  as  was  well  seen  by  the  saga- 
dty  of  Napoleon.  On  the  death  of  Lilienberg,  Jellachlich,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  was  appointed  to  the  first  Border  regiment  of 
the  Banat,  and  in  1842  took  its  command  as  colonel.  At  the  head  of 
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ibis  disting^shed  corps  he  repelled  the  incursions  of  the  Bosnians)  and 
by  hia  courage  and  judgment  at  the  affi&ir  at  PosTid,  gave  already 
promise  of  his  future  military  g^ory. 

But  military  glory  and  talent  were  only  means  to  an  end.  Jellachlich 
was  soon  to  appear  in  a  liigher  position  and  character  than  that  of  a 
mere  successful  commander. 

The  revolution  of  March,  1848,  opened  altogethw  a  new  era  to  the 
Austrian  empire.  Rights,  which  had  been  well  won  by  many  a  bloody 
and  prolonged  war,  long  claimed  and  long  promised  to  a  devoted  peo{de» 
were  at  length  conceded,  when  they  coold  no  longer  be  refused,  to  all 
his  states  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  In  the  time,  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  concessions  were  made,  there  were  many  elements  of 
confusion.  The  court  was  reluctant,  the  people  distrustful.  There  had 
been  a  long  inward  struggle,  under  outward  appearances  of  stagnation, 
not  merely  between  sovereign  and  subject,  but,  as  it  is  now  known, 
between  court  and  cabinet.  Even  Mettemich,  behind  the  country,  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  Camaiilla.  For  some  time  past,  at  least  wise,  if 
not  liberal,  he  saw,  and  warned,  and  would  have  efPected  as  he  had 
advised,  many  changes,  as  indispensable  as  they  were  just,  not  so  much 
through  love  of  reform  as  through  fear  of  revolution.  No  wonder  then 
that  with  this  consciousness — nations  in  these  moments  and  mattenr 
have  a  sort  of  instinct — Hungary  should  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
beyond  the  contingency  of  a  re-action,  her  own  liberties,  and,  as  the 
most  effectual  mode,  should  have  resolved  to  separate  from  the  empire 
and  to  set  up  for  herself.  Not  so  Croatia — her  object  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Hungary,  but  the  means  sound  policy  pointed  out  for  its  attain- 
ment widely  diiObrent.  Had  Hungary  been  an  homogeneous  com- 
munity, with  no  antagonism  of  language,  race,  and  religion,  the  course 
for  each  of  the  three  states  which  compose  her  kingdom  ought  in  policy 
and  patriotism  to  have  been  the  same.  But  such  is  not  the  case :  and 
here,  as  elsowhere,  the  results,  naturally  flowing  from  such  diversity, 
have  followed.  Apprehension  of  the  future,  resentment  for  the  pasi^ 
soon  produced  a  total  opposition  of  thought  and  action.  The  possessors 
of  power,  feared  to  share  their  power :  the  excluded  from  power,  claimed 
and  proceeded  to  enforce  its  participation.  A  Magyar  ascendency  was 
established :  not  in  the  sense  of  the  common  interests  of  Hungary,  bat 
of  those  of  a  faction  iu  Hungary  :  like  all  factions,  unjust  and  unwise, 
it  claimed  all  for  itself,  and  would  share  nothing  with  its  fellow-subjects 
and  fellow-countrymen,  the  Sclavonic  races  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  this.  These  races  in  number  are  superior  to 
the  Magyar,  nor  was  there  any  other  ground  more  tenable  to  justify 
such  assiunption.  In  a  mere  brute  conqueror  such  course  might  have 
been  consistent:  in  men  who  demanded  rights  for  themselves,  who 
justi6ed  their  efforts  fSor  separation  on  the  ground  of  these  rights,  who 
went  so  fiir  as  to  attempt  to  enforce  them  against  Austria  in  favour  of 
Italy,  it  was  an  absurd  and  unendurable  atrodty.  It  will  best  be  mider- 
stood  by  English  readers  by  referring  to  similar  hypocrisies  in  Irish 
history,  to  that  cry  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Parliament  of  1782,  fw  in* 
dependence  from  Engknd,  in  tiie  name  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  disdainfully  shutting  out  a  large  portion  of  Irishmen,  the  whole 
of  the  great  Catholic  masses,  from  its  enjoyment :  clamouring  for  a  free 
constitutimi,  as  if  a  constitution  for  a  party,  and  not  for  a  country, 
could  by  any  possibility  be  free. 
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Whilgt  in  oozuiezioa  with  Anstria,  as  a  dependent  member  of  the 
empire,  as  one  only  of  the  three  united  kingdoms,  this  monopolising  and 
ezdndtng  policy  was  hardly  practicable.  To  leave  full  range  for  the 
injustice,  the  MiEigyar  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  left  to  himself.  To 
oppress  SdaYism  there  must  be  no  monitor  German  or  Tzeckian :  no  em- 
pire^ no  head,  to  control  or  command.  Hence,  as  the  obvious  preliminary, 
separation  from  Vienna  became  necessary,  not  so  much  from  hostility  to  toe 
Kaiser,  as  through  detestation  of  the  fellow-subject  Sclave.  Not  equality 
or  freedom,  but  right  to  rule,  and  not  be  ruled  was  their  demand.  And 
there  soon  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  means.  Short  only  of  a  state 
of  open  revolt  to  her  still  recognised  king  was  the  condition  of  Hungary 
from  the  month  of  April  on.  She  sent  her  ambassadors  to  Vienna,  and 
later  to  Frankfort^  as  if  altogether  to  a  foreign  Power :  she  claimed  the 
light  of  raising  and  [disposing  of  her  own  troops,  bound  not  by  the 
general  but  special  Hungarian  oath  :  she  used  every  effort  to  divert  from 
their  allegiance  troops  tiU  then  devoted  to  the  emperor :  she  expressed 
her  sympathies  openly  and  unequivocally  with  the  insurgents  of  Italy  : 
she  recalled  her  regiments  frtmi  Lombardy,  and  refused  all  further  aid 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war :  she  repudiated  all  share  in  the  imperial 
debt,  aU  joining  in  the  imperial  contributions,  all  help  of  blood  or  money, 
*^  were  the  monarchy  itself  thereby  to  fall  to  pieces  :*'  in  a  word,  in  terms 
as  plain  as  deeds  could  speak  it,  she  declared  her  fixed  determination  to 
have  nothing  henceforward  in  common  with  the  empire.  In  this  emer- 
gency Croatia  saw  herself  a  serf  still,  in  a  free  country,  involved  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle  for  right  and  equality,  in  a  furious  contest  for  home 
and  altar — the  worst  of  all  civil  wars.  Aid  had  she  none  against  the 
menaced  wrong,  but  in  her  own  right  arm  and  the  protection  of  the 
empire,  which,  however  vreak  it  might  be  against  all,  was  all-powerful 
against  each.  To  the  empire,  then,  and  to  its  head  she  flew.  The 
en^ror  and  the  monarchy,  one  and  undivided,  was  her  battle-cry  along 
the  whole  of  her  borders,  a  cry  which  burst  the  bonds  which  for  800 
yeaxB  had  bound  south  Sdavonia  to  Hungary,  and  let  loose  on  that 
devoted  land,  against  the  will  and  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Croatia  herself  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Raizes  and  Serrians. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  their  country 
and  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  that  a  Croatian  deputation  arrived 
at  Vienna.  They  came  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  expression 
of  their  fears— of  thdr  devotedness.  They  pledged  <*  Gut"  und  "  Blut" 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  crown,  the  union  of  the  empire. 
But  they  implored  the  emperor  to  'give  them  means  and  opportunity  to 
redeem  this  pledge.  They  prayed  mm  to  place  at  their  head  a  chief 
who  conid  lead  them,  and  whom  they  would  follow.  They  solicited  him 
to  nominate  a  man  equal  to  the  emergency,  to  appoint  as  their  Ban  the 
Colonel  Joseph  Jellachlich. 

The  emperor  was  not  insensil^e  to  the  dangers  which  were  hst  gather- 
ing arouna  him,  and  sympathised  in  their  apprehension  and  resentment 
at  the  proceedings  in  Hungary.  He  granted  the  prayer.  JeUachlich 
was  appointed  Ban  of  the  three  united  kingdoms;  and  in  a  few  days  aAier 
covered  with  honours.  He  was  successively  created  privy  counsellor, 
&id-aiarshal,*proprietor  of  two  regiments,  and  general  commandant-in- 
duef  of  the  Banat,  Waradin,  and  Carlstadt  districts. 

The  new  Ban  at  once  comprehended  the  weight  and  responsibility  of 
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his  position.  They  were  not  ordinary  times ;  it  was  not  an  ideal  dignity. 
A  gpreat  Sclavonic  movement  had  begun  ;  not  volunteered  but  provokedy 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  passionate  and  perilous.  He  was  called 
on  to  master  and  guide  it.  Thereby  only  could  the  rights  of  his  own  racey 
religion,  and  land  be  vindicated,  the  rights  and  power  of  the  emperor 
maintained,  the  freedom,  with  the  order  of  the  whole  community 
consolidated*  *'  My  lot,"  says  he,  writing  confidentially  at  this  time  to  a 
friend,  "  is  cast.  I  take  the  straightforward  path,  the  frank  and  open 
course :  if  I  stand,  well :  if  I  fall,  I  fall  as  a  sol<Uer,  a  patriot,  and  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  my  emperor  and  lord  !" 

But  this  was  no  easy  task;  to  master  the  movement,  it  was  first  necessary 
to  master  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  to  penetrate  himself  with  the 
fulness  of  Sclave  nationality,  to  seize  and  wield  the  common  heart.  But 
this  he  sought  not  by  blind  fanaticism  to  the  phantom  of  P&nsclavism, 
as  the  German  papers  have  asserted,  nor  by  servile  submission  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Czar,  its  assumed  head,  as  was  echoed  from  the  Tribune  of 
Pesth  to  the  Aula  of  Vienna,  still  less  by  any  miserable  coquetry  for  a 
momentary  popularity  with  all  parties.  JellachUch  was  the  idol  of  his 
nation,  but  his  secret  was  simple  and  honest.  He  was  so  by  force  of  cha- 
racter and  virtues  :  he  was  so  because  quick  and  bold  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
with  iron  hand  he  seized  and  worked  tne  rudder  of  the  state,  and  over  surf 
and  rock  bore  the  labouring'vessel  gallantly  and  safely  into  port.  Indefati- 
gable, universal,  everywhere  present,  and  on  every  emergency,  haranguing 
the  people,  admonishing  the  authorities,  adjuring  the  clergy,  in  the  street, 
at  the  council,  from  the  altar,  praising  and  punishing,  conciliating  and 
organising,  he  was  the  very  man  for  the  times  as  the  times  were  the  very 
times  for  him.  Nothing  discouraged  him  :  nothing  daunted  him.  He 
met  the  popular  tumult,  and  the  enemy's  charge,  with  the  same  boldness, 
the  same  composure.  A  tturbulent  meeting  had  just  disputed  some  of  his 
orders  :  he  entered  it  without  notice  or  attendants :  the  murmurs,  every 
moment  growing  louder,  rang  along  the  benches,  till  at  last  one  who 
seemed  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  others,  relying  on  their  numbers, 
stept  forward  and  exclaimed, 

*'  No !  though  at  the  head  of  10,000  bayonets  thou  shalt  never  intimi- 
date us." 

JellachUch  struck  his  sabre  calmly  aside,  and  replied, — 

^'  And  without  arms,  the  Ban  keeps  order  and  quiet  in  the  land." 

The  resistance  of  the  crowd  was  changed  into  admiration,  enthusiatie 
''  Zivios!"  burst  forth  from  every  side. 

And  thus  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  breathing  into  the  South  Sclavonic 
movement  one  feeling  and  one  will.  Every  heart  dung  to  him  as  to  the 
only  champion  of  his  country's  rights,  or  preserver  of  her  good  order  and 
peace.  Croatia  was  not  without  its  ultra-democratic  party ;  even 
amongst  the  Sdaves  there  were  sympathisers  with  the  Hungarians,  but 
whatever  may  have  been  their  opinions  or  views,  their  numbers  were  few. 
The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  beyond  all  question,  had  but  one  political 
creed, — ^union  with  the  empire,  maintenance  of  their  nationality,  full  de- 
velopment of  its  resources  and  libertiesi  on  a  perfect  equahty  with  every 
other  portion  of  the  state. 

In  the  excitement  naturally  resulting  from  the  collision  of  two  such 
powerful  elements,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  decencies  and 
proprieties  of  literary  warfare  would  be  much  regarded.    The  arrows 
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shot  forth  from  the  Hangarian  press  against  the  Ban,  whose  crime,  after 
aUy  was  not  more  than  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  Croatia  what  the  Ma« 
gyar  looked  for  for  Hungary,  and  who  in  a  juncture  of  general  weakness 
and  fiuthlessness,  gave  a  signal  example  of  energy  and  devotedness  to 
his  country  and  sovereign,  were  sent  back,  it  is  true,  by  the  Croatian. 
But  there  was  this  difference  between  them  ;  the  Croatian  press  did  not 
mtermeddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Hungary,  it  acted  on  the  defen* 
sive,  it  defended  the  cause  of  the  Ban  and  the  country,  and  however 
provoked,  always  replied  with  dignity  and  self-control.  But  the  time  was 
past  in  which  such  weapons  could  much  avail. 

Newspaper  invectives  were  no  longer  adequate  to  repress  his  growing 
power.  Recourse  was  had  to  other  expedients.  It  was  sought  to  render 
him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  sovereign  whom  he  was  labouring 
to  serve. 

Sick  and  feeble  lay  the  emperor  in  the  royal  palace  at  Innspruck.  It 
was  a  remote  and  reared  spot.  Many  of  his  best  friends  were  absent ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  an  Hungarian  ministry.  Through  all  the  borders  the 
izmption  of  the  Raizes  and  Servians  had  produced  alarm ;  the  cry  of  '^  the 
country  is  in  danger," — that  tocsin  cry  which  creates  so  much  of  the 
danger  it  affects  to  apprehend,  was  heard  on  every  side. 

The  Ban,  it  was  represented,  might  easily  have  prevented  or  repressed 
dis  inroad :  he  allowed  the  torrent  to  grow,  to  advance,  to  burst  all 
bounds :  the  cause  of  this  apathy  was  obvious :  the  movement  originated 
from  himself.  It  was  not  less  easy  to  connect  him  with  the  Pansclavist 
attempts  in  Prague.  In  a»w^ord,  the  object  at  which  he  aimed  was  no 
longer  to  be  concealed,  the  ascendency  of  the  Sclave  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  races  of  the  empire.  These  representations  had  their  effect ; 
the  conspiracy  succeeded.  The  emperor  declared  the  Ban  destUuS  from 
all  his  offices  and  dignities,  but  fearful  still  of  the  consequences,  required 
that  public  effect  should  not  be  given  to  the  edict,  unless  in  case  of  his 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Hungarians.  A  more  signal 
instance  of  court  intrigue  and  short-sighted  as  well  as  ignoble  policy- 
dangerous  not  less  to  the  Magyar  than  to  the  Sclave — one  more  calculated 
to  bring  liberty  as  well  as  monarchy  into  contempt, —  could  not  have  been 
devised.  Jellachlich  was  forthwith  put  to  the  test.  He  was  enjoined 
not  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting,  on  the  6th  of  June,  of  the  Diet 
of  Agram,  and  summoned  to  appear  instead  at  Innspruck  to  answer  the 
diarges  preferred  against  him.  This  injunction,  inspired  by  Hungarian 
influence,  was  well  calculated  for  its  purpose.  It  was  an  important 
occasion  and  meeting  that  which  was  about  to  take  place;  deputies  from  all 
the  Croatian  provinces  were  about  to  assemble  at  Agra ;  grave  affairs,  nay, 
the  greatest  which  could  affect  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  people,  were 
on  the  point  of  being  discussed.  It  had  another  object.  The  Session  was 
to  be  preceded  by  the  solemn  installation  of  the  Ban.  An  ordinary  man 
might  have  obeyed  the  mandate:  the  Ban  knew  at  whose  suggestion  it  had. 
issued ;  he  set  at  nought  the  summons,  and  on  the  appointed  day  appeared 
at  Agram,  and  not  at  Innspruck.  Enthusiastic  was  his  welcome: 
great  the  jubilee  with  which  he  was  received  by  all  classes  of  his  eountry- 
men.  His  installation  was  performed  amidst  universal  acclamations  oy 
the  Greek  or  non-united  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Karlowitz,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  Bishop  of  Agram  being  absent,  partly  from  a  wish  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  instance,  that,  even  in  Croatia,  religion  and 
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chnrchwere  now  free.     And  strange  the  contrast  the  proceedings  of 
that  day  presented  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  secret  machinatioiii 
and  daplicity  of  the  court.      In  the  yery  moment  in  which  he  wai 
denoimced  as  traitor  hy  his  sovereign,  stood  Ban  JeUachlich  in  the  Diet 
Hall  at  Agraxsiy  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  rouse,  hy  his  eloquence,  the 
affections  and  energies  of  his  hearers  to  loyalty  and  devotedness  to  dmt 
same  prince ;  and  so  unconscious,  or  so  douhtral  of  the  real  opinions  of 
the  emperor  did  he  feel,  that  hut  a  few  days  after  (the  12th  of  June), 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  composed  of  Colonel  Denkstein,  Count 
Nugent,   Count    Ludwig  Erdody,  Baron  Franz  Kulmer,  Count  Kni 
DraskoTich,  and  several  others,  he  set  out,  without  hesitation,  for  Inn- 
spruck.     His  progress  through  the  Tyrol,  in  the  midst  of  Alpine  songs, 
^itriotic  music,   festal  arches,   popular   cheerings,    was    one  biilliaDt 
triumphal  march.     The  Tyrolese  sympathised  wim  the  Croatians ;  thej 
were  distinguished  hy  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Imperial  House ; 
ihey  had  beside  some  old  reminiscences ;  the  name  of  Jelladilich  was  not 
unknown  amongst  them.     Many  an  old  rifle  in  those  mountains  had 
fought  in  the  victorious  field  of  Feldkirch  under  hb  father.     On  his 
arrival,  no  communication  was  made  to  him, — not  a  word  spoken  of  the 
edict,  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  hut  six  days  before.      Prince  F^ul 
Esterhazy,  the  then  Minister  of  Hungary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Pesth  not  to  allow  of  any  interview  between  faim 
and  the  emperor.     On  this  being  communicated  to  the  Deputation,  it 
determined  at  ouce  on  instantly  returning,  the  Ban  first  conveying  in 
clear  terms  to  the  emperor,  that  he  did  not  bold  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  his  majesty,  nor  with  his  own,  to  submit  to  die  control  of 
an  Hungarian  ministir. 

But  whilst  the  empire  was  thus  divided  against  itself  the  court  gave 
proof  of  bebg  scarcely  less  separated  into  different  parties*  The  same 
man  who  was  refused  all  approach  to  the  sovereign,  was  rec^ved  not 
only  without  difficulty  but  with  open  arms  by  the  Archduke  Frans  Kail 
ana  the  Archduchess  Sophia.  An  audience,  through  their  intervenlioi^ 
was,  at  last,  obtained :  but  apprehensive  of  its  results,  Esterhaasy  and  the 
Hungarian  ministry,  no  longer  able  to  prevent  it,  required  to  be  present. 
The  archduke  endeavoured  to  meet  this  new  difficulty:  the  Ban  still  re- 
mained firm  in  his  resolution :  he  would  make  no  advance  to  die  Hun- 
garians. A  middle  term  was  as  last  found :  a  public  was  substituted  for 
a  private  audirace.  On  the  appointed  day  (19th  of  June),  the  depnta^ 
tion,  with  JeUachlich  at  their  head,  appeared  before  the  assembled  court. 
All  then  at  Innspruck — emperor  and  empress,  axehdukes  and  arch* 
duchesses,  the  whole  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  the  usual  cortege  of  state 
officers,  lords,  and  ladies  attended.  The  Hungarian  ministry  likewise  mp^ 
peered.  It  was  a  remarkable  scene-- JeUachlich  stood  out  before  his  Cros^ 
tians,  before  the  elite  of  the  nation,  and  addressed,  in  his  and  their  name,  the 
emperor.  In  glowing  language  he  placed  before  the  sovereign  die  peri- 
lous state  of  t£e  monarchy :  the  devotedness  unto  death  of-  a  true  and 
valorous  people.  He  spoke  of  the  rights  of  both,  of  the  interests  of  botli, 
eloquently  and  courageously.  It  was  not  fitting  that  &ithful  serraats 
should  be  trodden  into  dust,  or  passed  away  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  to 
others  at  the  very  moment  they  were  laying  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
thor  urgent  prayers  that  the  bonds  which  hdd  them  to  the  empire  AoM 
be  rendered  more  indissoluble  than  ever.    Croatia  was  its  right  arm— the 
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border  provinces  ite  bone  and  muscle;  though  not  fonning  more  than 
the  five-and-thirtieth  portion  of  the  monarchy,  they  funmhed  not  less 
than  one-third  of  its  in&ntry,  and  oould»  when  neoessaiy,  make  it  double. 
Snch  a  land  and  people-— such  hearts  and  arms  were  not,  in  an  hour  like 
this  of  danger,  recklessly  to  be  cast  away.  The  effect  was  striking :  the 
ooort  was  moved,  many  shed  tears.  It  was  something  new  to  see  a  man 
of  genius^  vigour,  and  intrepidity,  addressing  a  weak  and  sickly  sovereign 
fiMse  to  fiftoe,  before  friend  and  foe.  It  carried  the  mind  back  to  times 
idien  individuality,  still  strong,  broke  down  all  barriers  of  rank  or  posi> 
turn,  and  ruled  by  the  force  of  personal  prowess  and  mind.  The  charges 
were  no  longer  pressed :  the  intervention  of  the  Archduke  John  was 
sought  and  employed,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  imputations  of  the  Hun- 


The  act  of  dismissal  was  not  formally  cancelled,  but  the  Ban  was 
afflowed  de  facto  to  continue  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  high  trust  Every 
one  f<^t  assured  that  the  emperor  looked  only  for  the  &vourable  moment 
to  withdraw  an  edict  which  it  was  now  dear  had  been  extorted  from  him. 
against  his  wiU.  The  Archduke  John  addressed  him  an  autograph 
lett^  of  congratulation  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  ^^An  meinen 
iieben  Bannus" — "  To  my  dear  Ban."  The  audience  was  scarcely  over 
when  he  was  received  by  the  Archduke  Franz,  and  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  in  the  most  £riendly  manner.  The  Prince  Esterhaiy  seemed  to 
ei^ect  a  visit ;  this  not  taking  place  he  visited  the  Ban.  It  is  said  they 
remuned  closeted  for  more  than  an  hour  ;  and  that  the  prince  on  leav- 
11^  the  apartment,  apparently  much  excited,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in 
passing  through  the  Croatians  assembled  in  the  antechamber,  ^^  What  a 
man !  I  must  myself  go  to  Pesth :  this  matter  must  henceforth  take 
aoother  direction. 

And  thus  he  left  Innspmck,  in  the  midst  of  the  caresses  of  the  conr^ 
tike  defeat  or  reconciliation  of  his  enemies,  the  exultation  of  his  friends, 
and  the  jubilee  of  the  people.  His  return  was  a  festival! — And  all  this 
was  an  illusion — a  firaud — a  snare ! 

He  had  now  reached  liens — a  small  village  on  his  way  homeward-*- 
when  taking  up  the  papers  of  the  day,  amongst  them  the  ^^  Wienm' 
^teUung^'*  the  nrst  thing  which  struck  his  astonished  and  indignant  eye 
imder  the  date  of  the  1 9th  of  June,  the  very  day  of  his  audience  with 
the  emperor,  was  the  edict  for  his  dismissal — the  edict  which  was  not  to 
have  been  acted  on,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  not  one  single  tongue 
had  ventured  to  utter  to  him  a  syllable  during  the  whole  of  lus  stay  at 
Innspruckl  Nor  was  this  all ;  as  if  the  court  could  be  true  to  none,  the 
document  reluctantly  yielded  was  rendered  by  a  ruse  inoperative :  it 
was  published  without  the  counter-signature  of  an  Hungarian  minister. 
The  Ban  was  insulted  and  derided  :  the  Hungarian  was  duped  and  foiled. 
It  is  hard  to  say  how  such  a  government  could  inspire  or  deserve  confi- 
dence. But  this  was  only  one  step  in  that  labyrinth  of  follies  and  du- 
plicities, which  render  this  page  of  Austrian  history  as  contemptible  as  it 
IS  mysterious. 

At  this  news,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  the  whole  of  South  Sclavonia 
was  in  a  flame.  Through  all  their  bounds  and  borders  there  was  but  one 
try  of  sorrowful  and  scornful  indignation  at  the  ignoble  treachery  of  the 
eomt.  The  Ban  was  silent.  None  of  the  papers  of  the  day  contain 
e  word  of  reproach  or  resentment  fix>m  him.    But  looking  bank 
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to  time  and  place,  to  men  and  circumstances,  bitterly  must  lus  true 
heart  have  felt  and  deplored  this  wound  so  prepared  and  so  struck.  His 
reception  by  the  emperor,  the  deep  concealment,  on  every  side,  of  the 
hostile  edict,  the  friendly  advances  of  the  archduke  and  archduchess,  the 
selection  of  the  Archduke  John  as  the  mediator,  all  these  matters  taken 
together  showed  how  little  he  could  in  future  count  on  such  a  govern* 
ment,  how  little  it  was  intended  that  their  mandates  should  be  res^ 
pected  or  obeyed.  The  Ban  was  silent,  but  not  so  the  Croatian  Diet. 
They  bore  not  the  wrong  with  the  same  meekness  or  humility.  In 
bold  but  just  phrase,  they  represented  to  the  emperor  their  veneration 
and  love  for  tneir  chief,  their  grief  at  the  injury  which  had  been  per* 
petrated  against  him.  In  his  wounds  they  had  been  wounded :  in  his 
interests  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed.  Their  allegiance  and  union 
with  the  empire  still  remained  unshaken,  but  they  asked  how  was  it 
that  while  the  light  of  freedom  had  arisen  over  every  other  land  in  the 
empire,  they  alone  should  be  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign 
dominion.  To  Hungary  and  Hungarian  intrigue  they  traced  this  edicts 
and  in  proportion  to  their  attachment  to  the  Ban,  was  their  indignation 
at  such  interference.''  These  sentiments  were  re-echoed  by  the  troops 
along  the  frontier.  They  were  the  sentiments  indeed  oi  the  whole 
nation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Ban  considered  himself  justified  in 
pa3nng  no  regard  to  the  Imperial  edict.  He  knew  how  unreal  it  was  in 
every  respect,  and  trusted  to  future  events  for  his  justification.  He 
returned  at  once  to  Agra,  where  he  was  met  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
and  so  far  from  retiring  into  a  private  capacity,  as  was  intended,  he  em* 
ployed  to  the  utmost  every  means  which  his  official  position  gave  him, 
redoubled  every  exertion,  took  every  measure  to  put  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defence,  to  win  still  more  the  confidence  of  his  compatriots,  to 
rouse  and  prepare  for  the  uncompromising  maintenance  of  their 
nationality.  Neither  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign  nor  the  Austrian  and 
German  press  (then  by  no  means  favourable),  nor  the  fierce  denuncdations 
of  the  Magyar  orators  and  writers,  neither  private  intrigue  nor  public 
attack  had  any  effect  in  diverting  him  from  this  purpose.  No  longef 
confined  to  Croatia,  he  journeyed  through  all  Sclavonia,  and  everywhere 
found  the  same  reception,  everywhere  the  same  determination  to  support 
and  defend  him  in  tne  coming  emergency. 

Events  soon  proved  how  just  and  wise  were  these  precautions.  So  &r 
from  visiting  tnis  contumacy  with  chastisement,  the  [court  of  Vienna 
found  itself  reduced  to  try  other  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose.  It  was  thought  that  by  mutual  explanations  an  arrangement 
might  still  be  devised  acceptable  to  both,  and  sufficient  to  tranquillise 
these  angry  elements.  A  conference  was  proposed  to  take  place  at 
Vienna.  Bathyany,  the  Hungarian  minister,  was  there ;  Jellachlich  was 
invited  to  meet  him — he  acceded  ; — his  reception  in  the  Imperial  capital 
was  encouraging  ;  immense  multitudes  came  out  to  meet  him.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  Badener  Bahnhof,  when  cries  resounded  on  every 
side,  **  Where  is  Jellachlich  ?"  During  his  stay  in  the  city  his  residence 
in  the  Kflrnthnerstrass  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  admirers*  Th6 
officers  of  the  garrison  honoured  him  on  the  29th  of  July  with  a  serenade 
and  a  **  Fackelzug."  Nor  had  the  slight  interruption  attempted  by  the 
Hungarian  party  any  other  effect  than  to  furnish  him  with  an  opporto* 
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a  of  addresnog  the  Viennese  from  his  window,  in  a  speech  terminating 
these  words : — **  My  cause  is  the  cause  of  honour  ;  therefore  am  I 
read  J  to  lay  hefore  you  frankly  all  my  feelings  and  intentions.  I  am 
no  foe  to  the  nohle  nung^arian  nation,  hut  to  those  only  who,  hurried  on 
hy  ^ir  separation  tendencies,  for  their  own  selfish  ends  would  rend 
Hungary  from  Austria,  and  thus  render  hoth  weak.  I,  my  brothers,  I 
wish  a  great,  a  strong,  a  powerful,  a  free,  an  undivided  Austria.  Long 
lire  our  beautiful  fatherland !  and  long  live  Germany  !'* 

Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations,  the  conference  of  Vienna  pro* 
doced  no  peaceful  result.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  all  compromise  was 
impracticable.  Jellachlich  did  not  indeed  requiro  the  political  separation 
of  the  Sdayonian  Border  territories  from  the  Hungarian  united  king* 
dom,  but  he  did  requiro  a  due  recogpiition  of  the  national  and  local  in- 
terests of  the  Sdavonian  races,  and  in  that  view  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  ministries  of  war  and  finance,  which  by  establishing  an  alto* 
gether  independent  action  of  the  Magyar  element,  lefit  the  Sclavonic 
more  or  less  at  its  meroy  ;  in  a  word,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  that 
independence  which  had  been  set  up  by  Hungary  since  March,  1848, 
and  a  re-entrance  into  the  relations  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
monaichy. 

This,  as  may  be  easily  imagined*  was  rosisted  with  no  less  obstinacy 
by  the  Hungarian  minister.  In  a  country  which  aimed  at  total  sepa* 
ration,  and  had  accomplished  it  in  part,  it  was  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  The  negotiations  wero  broken  ofi'' — the  Hungarians,  on  their 
side,  in  greater  difficulty  than  ever,  with  their  position  exposed  through 
the  apaAy  of  the  imperial  troops :  Jellachlich  on  his  more  than  ever 
conscious  of  his  advantages,  hastened  respectively  to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  war.  Notwithstanding  the  two  battalions  sent  from 
each  of  the  frontier  regiments  to  Italy,  he  had  still  left  in  each  dis* 
trict  from  4000  to  6000  volunteers.  **  With  God !  and  be  heroes !" 
was  the  old  cry  of  departure  of  the  Borderers,  whenever  the  emperor 
called  them  to  join  his  standard  in  war  —  <<With  God,  and  be 
heroes!'*  arose  from  the  sick  and  the  sound,  the  young  aud  old. 
^With  God,  and  be  heroes! — our  women  and  children  wiU  guard  our 
borders  from  the  Turks  ;"  greeted  him  on  every  side.  Croatia  and 
Sdavonia  imposed,  and  submitted  to  the  heaviest  burthens  :  as  by  the 
stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  arms,  artillery,  provisions,  magazine 
stores,  sprung  up  in  profusion— none  of  the  munitions  of  war  were 
wanting.  This  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  the  secret  aid  of  the  Austrian 
minister  of  war :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  then  contributed  any 
thing  beyond  sympathy  ;  later,  indeed,  determination  and  success  may 
have  attracted  or  compelled  such  aid.  Such  indeed  was  the  whole 
policy  of  this  vacillating  cabinet ;  following  events  instead  of  guiding 
them,  determined  by  temporary  expediency  instead  of  eternal  justice,  to 
friend  and  foe  equally  dissimulative,  attemptmg  to  keep  together  the 
fngmenia  of  the  empire,  and  every  day  infusing  new  solvents  calculated 
to  iooeen  and  divide. 

Jellachlich  had  now  completed  his  arrangements*  With  the  fervent 
support  of  his  own  Croatians,  and  the  warm  wishes  of  many  Austrian 
regiments^  and  no  very  determined  opposition  on  the  part  even  of  the 
Hungarians  themselves,  anned  at  every  point,  he  stood  ready  to  pass  the 
fiontier  of  Hungary. 
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Civil  war  was  immiaent ;  a  few  still  looked  (they  were  very  few)  to  the 
mediation  or  control  of  the  emperor.  In  this  ciisist  on  the  4th  of  September^ 
1848,  appeared  in  the  Agramer  ZeUung^  an  imperial  edict  in  open  recanta- 
tion of  all  former  measures  on  the  sulject,  restoring  the  Ban  to  ail  his  public 
honours  and  functions,  in  recognition  "  of  his  wise  and  patriotic  services  I** 
fiut  thisy  too,  was  witliout  the  signature  <^  an  Hungarian  ministw.  It 
ihus  looked  little  less  than  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Hungary.  It 
was  so  interpreted.  The  ferment,  the  consternation  it  produced  is  well 
known.  An  Hungarian  deputation  hast^ied  to  Schonbrun  ;  it  was  re- 
caved,  but  none  but  the  most  evasive  answers  returned.  The  court  would 
enter  into  no  explanation,  no  discussion,  until  the  Kossuth  ministry  had 
been  dismissed*  This  was  complied  with,  A  Bathyany  ministry  was 
formed — but  to  no  purpose;  the  M  Kossuth  spirit  still  breatned  throii^  it* 
Neither  the  court  nor  Jellachlich  |;ained  by  the  alteration.  New  compli* 
cations  succeeded.  The  Archduke  Stephen  had  at  first  attempted,  in 
quality  of  viceroy,  to  conduct  afifairs ;  this  he  soon  found  to  be  im- 
possible; a  semi-provisional  government,  a  species  of  ELossuth  and 
Siemere  dictatorship  was  appointed  ;  it  had  given  way  to  the  Bathyany 
ministry,  and  this  now  had  failed.  In  the  meantime  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Hungary  every  day  increased.  Jellachlich  had  already  passed 
the  Drave  on  the  mormng  of  the  11th  of  September,  with  the  main  body 
oi  his  army,  and  was  now  advancing  towards  tiie  capitaL 

The  ''  Landw^*'  was  called  out,  and  the  very  same  IHet  which  had 
refused  the  archduke  more  extensive  powers,  now  called  on  him  to  do  hia 
duty  as  Palatine^  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.  For 
s  moment  he  hesitated,  and  appeared  disposed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops,  but,  on  the  17th  of  September,  instead  of  appearing,  as  was 
expectea,  at  their  head,  he  escaped  to  Vienna,  on  the  plea  of  meiang  one 
more  effort  for  conciliation.  Tnis  last  Hnk  with  the  court  being  broken, 
Hungary  now  stood  in  open  revolt.  Every  exertion  was  made^  but  the 
means  and  chances  were  unequal.  The  national  guard,  the  army  of  the 
Drave,  were  for  the  most  part  composed  of  raw  recruits  ;  a  feeble  fixoe 
against  the  30,000  or  40,000  men  of  Jellachlich,  who  now  stood  at  Great 
Kanisa  ready  to  strike  the  decisive  blow. 

But  in  this  moment  of  suspense,  Vienna  gave  a  new  direction  to  events^ 
ibe  flight  of  the  emperor  to  Olmiiti,  left  little  doubt  what  course  it 
was  now  intended  to  pursue.  The  rural  population  had  never  forgotten 
their  traditional  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hwsburg,  and  the  empefur 
still  maintains  something  in  all  his  weakness  of  that  good  natured  home- 
liness, which  smoothened  down  with  the  peasant  so  much  of  the  harshw 
form  of  absolutism  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.  On  the  way  they 
crowded  out  irom  the  villages  with  song  and  shout  to  meet  their  Kaiser, 
Woe  to  tiie  "  Studiosus"  who  on  that  day  dared  to  show  himself  with  red 
cap  or  red  handkerchief  albeit  of  the  national  guard,  amongst  them* 

At  Egginburg  the  whole  neighbourhood  gathered  round  the  Imperial 
cairiaffe.  The  emperor  had  way  made  for  them,  and  addressed  them  in 
the  old  paternal  tone  of  Kaiser  Franz — ''  Children  I  what  Fve  promised  I'll 
keep.  Robott,  Tithes,  and  all  those  other  matters  have  ceased.  I've 
sanctioned  and  signed  it,  and  so  it  shall  remain.  Your  emperor  gives  you 
his  word  for  it,  and  yon  may  believe  your  emperor.  I  mean  well  towards 
you,  hot  in  Vienna  there  are  pec^^  who  do  not  mean  well  towards  me^ 
and  who  wish  to  seduce  you.  As  1  can  no  longer  help  myself  I  mostt  un« 
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fbrtnnatelj,  send  military  amoogst  them  to  make  them  act  better,"  ftc, 
&C.*  These  words  were  received  with  more  applause  than  would  haye 
been  the  most  studied  oration.  The  old  spoke  of  the  late  "  blessed*' 
emperory  and  the  women  hung  out  "  schwfirs-gelbe"  handkerduefs,  the 
imperial  colours.  The  Austnan  peasant  is  conservative,  and  looks  with 
something  akin  to  detestation  on  toe  unintelligible  theories  and  wild  up- 
mar  of  the  towns.  So  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  reap  what  he  sows,  the 
pakriotiam  of  the  Aula  appears  to  him  incomprehensible.  The  court  saw 
enough  to  convince  ity  that  it  coukl  rely  on  tne  country,  in  case  of  any 
measure  against  the  towns ;  no  aid  could  come  to  them  firom  thsi 
quarter:  no  kmdsturm  cry  would  be  obeyed.  The  movements  of 
Windiech-Grats  and  Jellachhch  were  now  safe. 

And  day  after  day,  doser  and  closer  drew  the  lines, — ^more  after  move, 
mtil  tower  and  pawn  were  shut  in  by  bishop,  king,  and  knight ;  and 
Ae  issue  of  the  great  game  no  longer  appeared  doubtfuL  Few  sieges  in 
modem  times  have  been  so  fraught  witn  the  wild  and  wayward ;  with 
huge  and  harsh  contrasts  of  men  and  things.  A  sovereign  with  out- 
atoetcfaed  arm  and  uplifted  sword  over  his  own  capital ;  his  Parliament 
sitting  within  its  walls;  hb  subjects  within,  as  without,  protesting 
aUq^iance;  without,  as  within,  proclaiming  freedom; — resisting  in  despite 
of  their  allegiance  the  still  constitutionaf  head  of  the  state ;  in  despite 
of  thdr  protestations  in  £Eivour  of  liberty,  ready  to  crush  it ; — nationalities 
of  all  lunds  (even  Hunnry  has  several)  under  new  banners,  the  very 
opposite  to  those  under  wnicn  they  had  at  first  set  out.  '^  Deutschthum"  in 
affianoe  with  '*  Sdaventhum;"  Sdaventhum  at  variance  with  itself,  witness 
the  letter  of  the  Ban  to  his  Bohemian  brethren,  and  their  expostulations 
in  answer  from  Prague, — surely  there  were  never  joined  in  more  tangled 
web  00  many  and  such  various  views  and  passions.  At  night  might  be 
heard  on  thte  Rother-Thurm  bastion  the  bivouac  of  the  Windisch-Grati 
gmadiers  chamting,  with  might  and  main,  in  the  Leopoldstadt  near,— 
*'  Was  ist  der  Dentschen  Vaterland  V*  whilst  the  university  ^<  Fuchs- 
Bedy"— <*Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh',*'  was  converted  into  a 
*^  SoUaten-Lied"  for  the  occasion,  and  every  now  and  then  the  burthen, 
Yom  ledemen  Jellachlich,"  miied  jovially  with  Sclavonic  lay  and 
ie,  the  Aula  indtated  ludicrously  and  fantastically  by  the  camp. 
The  day  long  certun,  though  long  delayed,  at  last  arrived,  and  the 
short  psegnant  telegraphic  d^atch,  "  The  Imperial  troops  are  in  pos- 
WMBOii  of  the  City/*  told  alL  With  them  entered  Jellachlicn~not  into  a 
eonqnered,  as  many  hold,  but  into  a  liberated  town.  It  looked  as  if  the 
oipital  had  drawn  m  by  some  singular  convulsion  the  blood  from  the  ez- 
tnmtties  to  the  heart  All  its  fr^  off  and  heterogeneous  elements  were 
Aatday  pressed  together,  visibly  represented,  written  down  in  broad  and 
flaring  line  and  colour,  in  its  streets :  strange  sights,  uncouth  sounds  1 
Iha  many-handed  and  party*colomred  power,  there  for  the  first  time  self* 
jCQoscious,  actual  and  acting  in  one  narrow  sphere.  Jellachlich  entered, 
hot  not  before  he  had  driven  back  the  Hungarians  from  the  fix>ntier, 

*  The  rezy  words  of  the  emperor,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  report.* — ** Kinder 
via  ich  versprochen  hab'  das  halt'  ich ;  Bobott,  Zehend,  und  das  andere  hat  auf- 
gehort ;  ich  hab's  sanctionlrt,  unterschrieboi  und  dabei  bleibt's  :  eore  Kaiser 
SOit  each  sein  Wort  daraaf^  und  ^aabt*8  dem  Kaiser;  ich  mein's  gnt  mit  each  1 
sImt  in  Wien  glob's  Lent'  die's  nicht  gat  mit  mir  meinen,  und  die  each  aoch 
vafihien  woUen :  und  da  luum  ich  mir  nicht  helfen  ich  wird  leider  Hilitar 
luDichicken  mussen,"  u.  a  w. 
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vUch  he  had  passed  in  defiance  of  the  people  as  he  had  sat  at  the  ^'  Ban« 
tafel,"  at  Agram  in  defiance  of  the  sorereign,  in  obedience  as  he  held  it  to 
a  higher  order  and  wiser  poli<^  than  that  of  either.  At  three  o'clock  on 
2nd  of  November,  he  entered  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers 
preceded  by  a  division  of  the  Sereschener  ooips — a  wild  and  fierce  mass, 
the  fiunous  ^'  Red  Mantles."    Red  caps,  red  cloaks,  with  dagger,  and 

?istol,  eastern- wise  in  belt,  carbine,  or  rifle,  or  sabre  in  hand;  '*  never  saw 
,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  a  set  of  more  thoroagh-looldng  bandits,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.''  And  in  the  midst  of  these,  amongst  them,  but 
not  of  them,  rode  the  Ban,  in  his  gny  hussar  doak — a  noble-looking 
personace  of  right  gallant  and  knightly  bearing.  No  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Bur^thor  than  salutations  and  vivats  greeted  him  on  every  side; 
handkerchiefs  waved  from  fair  hands,  men  joined  their  shouts  ;  while  with 
that  courtly  and  joyous  g^raoe  which  has  always  dbtinguished  him,  he 
returned  the  compliments  with  bows  to  the  windows  above,  and  with 
responding  cheers  to  the  crowds  below.  *^  Blushes  of  burning  shame^" 
says  one,  who  stood  near  him,  '^  flushed  up  my  cheek  at  the  siffht, 
familiar  as  I  was  with  the  yersatility  of  the  people  and  taught  not  Qiesa 
for  the  first  time  to  despise  them." 

Yet  there  was  some  excuse  for  all  this,  both  in  those  who  knew  the  man, 
and  in  those  who  for  the  first  time  beheld  him  irrespective  of  all 
cause  and  purpose  for  which  he  came.  No  harsh  deeds  of  blood,  no  reck- 
less squandering  of  human  life,  no  brutal  trampliug  on  the  rights  and 
fruits  of  civilisation  have  been  laid  to  his  charge.  He  seems  taken  from 
the  bosom  of  its  most  favored  recesses,  not  to  rouse  or  urge  on  barbarous 
hordes  to  the  destruction  of  its  glories,  but  to  guide  and  control  them  as  hr 
as  he  can.  He  bears  even  in  his  externals  the  indications  of  this  refinement. 
Jellachlich  is  scarcely  of  the  middle  size,  not  coarsely,  but  muscularly 
built,  a  man  more  of  moral  than  physical  power.  His  high  and  dear  fore* 
head,  bald  nearly  of  hair ;  his  black,  keen,  and  easily  kiudled  eye,  a  grave 
yet  friendly  expression  of  countenance,  but  above  all  a  singularly  gentle  me- 
lancholy about  the  mouth,  mark  a  man  in  whom  venr  opposite  elements  are 
favourably  blended.  Those  best  acquainted  with  his  habitual  existence, 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  whidi  these  physical  characteristics 
express  the  moral  man.  Kindliness  and  sociability  are  interwoven  in  hia 
whole  nature,  always  ready  with  word  and  deed,  always  equal,  always 
accessible,  he  throws  unreservedly  his  heart  and  door  open  to  every 
sorrow,  every  wrong.  Eager  for  ul  action,  intellectual  as  well  as  bodily, 
distinguished  as  a  statesman,  not  unknown  as  a  writer,  he  is  a  stranger 
to  no  department,  but  his  paramount,  his  true  vocation  is  war.  In  cha* 
racter  and  conduct  noble,  of  the  most  chivalrous  valour  and  hononr, 
generous,  liberal,  a  true  son,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  a  soldier, 
poet,  patriot  combined,  master  not  of  the  arms  only  but  of  the  inmost 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  general  mass 
of  historic  personages  of  our  day,  as  destined  to  perform  not  merdy  a 
romantic,  but  a  great  part,  in  the  history  of  a  mighty  futurity.  And  to 
this,  not  his  own  will  alone  may  lead  him,  but  the  very  necesnties  by 
which  as  by  Greek  fate,  or  Mahomedan  fatalism,  he  seems  to  be  borne 
on.  "  Vienna  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  troops,"  is  not  the  whole 
of  this  history  :  the  epoch  doses  not  here.  Who  will  say  that  the  rude 
expression  of  the  Frankfort  orator — "  The  Austrian  empire  is  a  blade- 
yellow  lie"  (eine  schwarzgdbe  Iuge)^be  false  or  true  !  Who  will  say, 
that  it  is  a  heap  of  fragments,  or  an  incorporation  of  states  ?    Who  will 
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8aj  that  the  object  which  kept  together  the  assailants  during  the  mo- 
ment of  attack  being  now  gained,  it  will  no  longer  prevent  them  from 
breaking  otLt  into  cuscord  again  ?     The  Vienna,  and  the  Diet,  and  the 
Aula  questions,  may  be  settled,  but  is  it  not  only  to  make  way  for  the 
Magyar,  the  Sdavonian,  the  Servian,  the  Tzecnian,  and  the  Italian, 
lowering  gloomily  behind  ?     Should  Hungary  succeed,  straight  snaps 
asunder  the  last  link  which  binds  her  to  the  empire.     Should  the  empire 
suooeed,  should  Jellachlich  at  last  be  enabled  to  humble  or  restrain  her,  who 
can  answer  even  in  his  despite,  for  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Im- 
perial Camarilla,  after  such  proo&of  the  puny  intrigue,  and  Stuart-like  faith- 
lessness with  which  it  played  with  events  and  nations,  even  against  him  ? 
Is  Austria  prepared  to  listen  to  the  call  of  Prague,  and  to  set  herself  up 
as  the  Sclavonic  Empire  of  Europe,  expurging  herself  of  Germanism  and 
Magyarism  at  the  same  time  ?     Who  in  the  midst  of  such  repellants 
wooing  inwardly,  can  look  with  hope  abroad  for  the  iron  hand  of  some 
Otho  or  Frederick  to  compress  and  consolidate  her  anew  ?  Cohesion  want- 
ing, what  other  energy  can  supply  its  place  ?     Where  the  centripetal  is 
not,  and  the  centrifugal  is  in  such  furious  action,  who  can  doubt,  sooner 
or  later,  of  the  inevitable  result  ?     And  in  the  breaking  loose  of  this 
planet  from  its  orbit,    in    the   breaking  up   of  this   Austrian   world 
mto  fragments  and  smaller  worlds  of  its  own,   in  the  resolving  into 
kingdoms,  what  now  is  empire,  who  may  say  how  much,  or  what  may 
&I1  to  the  lot  of  any  nation  or  of  any  men?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  mind 
will  command  matter,  and  people  for  their  own  sakes,  re-arrange  them- 
sdves  under  some  symbol,  some  guarantee  of  order,  of  permanence,  of 
certainty — under  chiefs  or  kings.     Half  of  those  who  have  become  such 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  have  been  long  masters  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  before  they  wei*e  written  down  in  document  or  title — sovereigns. 
As  fiapsbuig  began  so  may  Jellachlich  begin.     The  Ban-viceroy  of 
Croatia  is  not  stranger  in  sound  or  fact,  than  the  Pasha-viceroy  of 
Egypt,  in  a  decaying  monarchy,  first  its  officer,  then  its  rival,  then  one 
of  its  monarchs  himself.     In  such  a  parcelling  or  promotion,  an  Illyrian, 
a  Croatian,  a  South  Sdavonian  crown  is  quite  as  natural  as  a  Prussian,  a 
Westphalian,  or  a  Hanoverian.     Margraves  and  Electors  are  not  better 
staff  for  such  dignities  than  Bans.     And  above  all,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, the  cause  has  been,  and  is,  Sclavonic  and  the  head  of  Pansclavism, 
the  Czar  will  take  care  that  a  member  of  the  race,  and  virtually,  if  not 
nominally,  his  feudatory — ^'  aura  toujours  droit." 

Le  premier  qui  fat  roi  fut  un  soldat  heureuz  I 

says  the  poet.  Few  periods  are  more  likely  to  give  a  new  illustration  of 
the  aphorism  than  the  present,  few  soldiers  more  fitted  to  justify  it,  than 
the  ftm  Jellachlicb. 


(    44    ) 
THE    GIANTS'   INVASION.* 

BT  JOHN  OXENFOBD,  ESQ. 

Chaptek  I. 

THE  FIE8T  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  GIANTS  IN  BOHEICIA. 

The  marriage  of  the  good  Eginliard,  Kin^  of  Bohemia,  with  Adelude, 
the  Emperor's  daughter,  was  blest  with  two  children.  We  have  used 
this  word '' blest"  rather  in  accordance  with  a  common  mode  of  speakings 
than  with  any  decided  reference  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case.  For 
although  the  daughter,  bight  Amelia,  was  all  very  well  in  her  way,  and 
reasonably  good-looking,  the  son  Frederic  was  as  ill-fisivoured  and  ill- 
conditioned  a  cub  as  you  would  have  disliked  to  meet  in  a  dingy  passage 
on  a  dark  night.  Moreover,  although  the  term  was  not  in  use  in  his 
day,  he  aimed  at  being  a  sort  of  ultra  ^'  fast  man."  Had  he  lived  in 
modem  times,  he  would  have  pulled  knockers  ofP  doors,  and  rang  bells  in 
the  middle  of  the  night ;  would  have  been  perpetually  in  the  stadon- 
house  ;  would  have  ordered  a  pair  of  boots  to  be  set  down  very  dear  in 
his  father  s  bill,  and  have  sold  them  for  ready  money  very  cheap ;  would 
have  pavmed  his  watch  for  petty  cash,  and  when  he  wanted  more  petty 
cash,  would  have  vended  the  duplicate  to  a  friend — ^with  a  thousand  little 
eccentricities  highly  annoying  to  parents  and  guardians,  but  exceedingly 
delectable  to  readers  of  police  reports.  However,  this  sort  of  ^'fnn 
would  have  been  thought  despicably  small  in  ancient  Bohemia,  and  the 
**  larks"  of  Prince  Frederic  were  on  a  veiy  grand  scale.  Not  only  did 
he  carry  to  a  great  extent  a  disorderly  inchnation  to  the  fair  sex,  but  he 
thought  it  pretty  sport  to  bum  down  a  village  and  ignite  a  convent  or 
two.  The  peasants,  when  they  saw  their  houses  blazing  about  their  ears, 
recollected  how  in  former  times  Frederic's  grandfather  on  the  mother^s 
side  had  entered  Bohemia  and  laid  waste  the  country;  and  th^  asserted^ 
disapprovingly,  that  the  Prince  was  a  "  chip  of  the  old  block. 

Even  King  Eginhard,  who  was  a  most  indulgent  parent,  beg^n  to 
look  serious  when  news  came  respecting  the  sixth  Benedictine  Monastery 
that  had  been  burned  by  his  son. 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  to  himself,  '^  that  Frederic  is  getting  into  bad 
habits.  One  cannot  expect  too  much  steadiness  from  a  high-born  youth, 
and  I  have  set  down  the  burned  villages  to  the  accotmt  of  '  wild  oats/ 
But  these  attacks  on  the  monks  look  exceedingly  loose,  and  if  I  do  not 
take  care  I  shall  get  into  some  confounded  squabble  with  the  Pope." 

''  I  am  Yedon  YaUd,"  said  a  voice  in  the  court-yard,  where  the  king 
sat  reflecting,  imagining  that  he  was  quite  alone. 

<<  Beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  startled  monarch,  looking  up,  and  a  good 
way  up  he  had  to  look,  before  he  could  see  the  countenance  of  his 
unexpected  visitor.  A  giant  stood  before  him  of  such  amazing  stature, 
that  he  could  peep  over  Uie  walls  of  Prague  without  rising  on  tiptoe,  and 
go  down  the  longest  street  in  eight  paces. 

^'  I,*'  repeated  the  g^nt,  ''  am  Yedon  Yalki,  a  chevalier  from  the 
Calmuck  country,"  (this  was  a  little  beyond  King  Eginhard's  geography), 
^'  the  residence  of  the  strongest  people  in  the  world.  I  have  vanquished 
more  than  a  hundred  knights,  crushmg  them  to  powder  with  the  weight 

*  This  tale  is  foimded  on  (not  translated  fhmi)  a  German  popular  itory.-^.  O. 
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of  m  J  fist.     1£  I  stamp,  the  whole  earth  trembles.     If  I  but  look  at  a 


maa— — 


<*  Dwell  a  little  less  on  jonr  personal  pecuHarities,  and  come  a  little 
&ster  to  the  objeet  oi  your  visit,'*  interrupted  the  king,  somewhat 
impatientlj. 

^  That»'*  said  the  giant,  with  a  business-like  air ;  ^'  is  speedily  stated* 
*<  We,  Calmuck  grants,  simply  request  you  will  hand  us  over  your 
kmgdom  of  Bohemia  without  further  ado. 

^  Upon  my  word,*'  muttered  Eginhard. 

*^  Or  that  you  will  give  us  every  year  a  young  person  (feminine)  of 
rojral  race.'' 

**  A  sort  of  tribute,  like  that  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Minotaur  ?" 
insinuated  the  king. 

^  Of  the  parties  you  have  just  named,  I  know  nothing,"  remarked 
die  giant,  drily;  *'nor  do  1  see  that  an  allusion  to  them  helps  our 
negotiation.  In  the  case  of  your  not  accepting  either  of  the  alternatives 
we  offer,  some  fifty  of  us  intend  to  march  into  this  paltry  little  city  of 
league,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  your  forces  to  resist  us  would  be 
perfectly  ridiculous." 

Having  made  his  statement,  Tedon  Yalki  deliberatdiy  curled  his 
moustache  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  aw^ted  a  reply. 

'*  Vain  boaster !"  began  his  majesty  of  Bohemia. 

'<  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  giant,  quietly ;  "  I  ¥rould  £Eun  remove  the 
erroneous  impression  you  seem  to  entertain."  So  saying,  he  took  up  the 
colossal  statue  of  some  old  Czech,  and  playfully  balanced  it,  with  the 
head  on  his  Cne-finger,  after  which  feat,  he  oonscientiously  restored  the 
figure  to  its  proper  place. 

<*  Well,"  said  the  king,  ^  I  admit  that  I  was  wrong,  when  I  called 
you  a  vain  boaster,  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  as  you  are  certainly  a 
wdl-built  individtod,  I  readily  offer  you  a  porter's  place  in  the  royal 
hoosehcJd." 

<<  I,  a  porter  ?— I,  a  porter?"  thundered  forth  Tedon  Talki,  <<  I,  the 
Calmuck  ambassador  ? — Are  you  sober,  little  man  of  Bohemia?  Doubt- 
less, in  this  land,  the  liquors  are  stronger  than  the  inhalHtants." 

''Then/'  said  the  king,  **  if  you  will  not  accept  the  place  I  condescend 
to  offer  you,  tell  your  long— or  your  duke— K>r  whoever  it  is  that  has 
the  misfortune  to  govern  such  a  troop  of  unwieldy  cubs,  that  we  will  not 
eive  him  an  inch  of  this  andent  and  honourable  territory,  and  that  if 
fis  prudence  be  equal  to  his  size,  he  will  stop  at  home  and  vegetate  in 
the  Cafannck  country." 

This  vigorous  speedi  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  really  somewhat  awed 
the  Ing  ambassadOT.  Without  saying  another  word,  he  stalked  away 
through  Prague,  brushing  off  the  tiles  of  the  houses  as  he  passed  alonff, 
and  took  himself,  as  fast  as  his  le^  could  carry  him — ^which  was  no  small 
pace — into  the  country  of  the  Cumucks. 

Chaxteb  II. 

SHOWING   THE  UNBZFECTSD  WORTH  OF  THE  FRmCE  FREDERIC* 

The  king  of  the  giants  had  a  serious  fit  of  illness,  when  he  heard  of 
die  presumptuous  defiance  of  the  Kine  of  Bohemia.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  give  up  the  thought  of  invading  ute  country,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
lecorered,  he  sent  off  Tedon  Yalki,  with  a  body  rf  fifty  giants  under  him, 
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who  stationed  themselves  before  the  walk  of  Pragoey  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  dtizens.  Being  thus  beyond  the  ear-shot  of  his  sove- 
reien,  Yedon  Yalki  began  to  make  terms  of  his  own,  and  promised  the 
Bohemians  that  he  would  leave  the  country  if  the  Princess  Amelia  were 

Siven  to  him  as  a  bride.  If  this  proposal  were  refused,  he  offered  to 
edde  the  whole  difference  by  single  combat  with  any  knight  the  Bohe- 
mians might  select  for  their  champion. 

This  last  offer  was  a  mere  piece  of  bravado,  as  he  never  dreamed  that 
a  knight  could  be  found  valiant  enough  to  encounter  him,  and  he  was 
perfectly  astounded  when  a  somewhat  insolent  messenger  from  the  city 
told  him  that  Prince  Frederic,  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  woula 
appear  at  one  of  the  city  g^tes  at  three  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  and 
engage  in  the  single  combat  as  proposed. 

When  the  Romans  fought  the  Sabines,  the  Sabine  women  were  greatly 
afflicted,  because  they  saw  that,  whichever  way  victory  turned,  it  would  be 
to  their  own  disadvantage,  and  that  they  must  lose  either  husbands  or 
brothers.  The  citizens  of  Prague,  who  assembled  on  the  walls  to  see  the 
great  fight  between  Frederic  and  the  g^iant,  were  in  a  position  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Sabine  women.  Whether  the  prince  killed  the 
giant,  or  the  giant  killed  the  prince,  the  land  would  contain  one  nuisance 
the  less,  and  no  spectacle  could  have  been  anticipated  with  satisfaction 
more  unmixed. 

When  the  scapegrace  Frederic  placed  himself  before  Yedon  Yalki,  he 
cut  such  a  ridiculous  little  figure,  m  spite  of  his  fine  armour,  that  the 
giant  made  the  whole  country  echo  with  derisive  laughter. 

**  I  fight  with  such  a  whipper-snapper  as  that  ?''  exclaimed  the  gpreat 
Yedon,  "  why  I  should  be  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  Calmucks.  No, 
indeed ;  but  however,  there  is  a  fifm-rate  giant  in  our  troop  here,  who  may 
perhaps  condescend  to  knock  out  the  young  rascal's  brains." 

So  saying  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  off  with  the  greatest  dis- 
dain, every  now  and  then  turning  his  head  round,  and  looking  at  Frede- 
ric with  a  withering  sneer  that  almost  made  the  young  scion  of  royalty 
dance  with  rage.  However,  bis  place  was  soon  supplied  by  the  fifth-rate 
giant,  bight  Rullweg,  who  also  looked  at  the  prince  with  contempt,  but  it 
was  a  contempt  mingled  with  pity. 

'*  So,  youngster,  you  can  fight  with  giants,  can  you  V* 

^^  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  try,"  modestly  replied  the  prince,  and  seeing 
the  giant  raise  his  dub,  he  very  prudently  took  his  position  among  a 
dump  of  sturdy  fruit-trees.  The  tremendous  Yedon,  had  he  been  the 
combatant,  would  have  torn  up  the  trees  by  the  roots,  vrith  a  good  fillip, 
but  the  feebler  Rullweg  banged  about  the  trunks  to  little  purpose,  whue 
the  young  prince  dodged  about  them  with  infinite  agility.  Kullwe^  there- 
fore changed  his  pbm  of  attack,  and  struck  the  branches  instead  of  the 
trunks,  thus  bringmg  such  a  shower  of  apples  and  pears  about  the  prince's 
ears,  that  the  latter  was  forced  to  quit  his  mvourable  position. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unmixed  character,  so  with  all  Ins  bad 
qualities  the  young  prince  had  one  virtue.  There  was  no  knight  in  all 
Bohemia  who  could  throw  a  knife  at  an  adversary  with  greater  force,  or 
with  more  certainty.  Now  Rullweg,  having  got  the  prince  into  the  open 
country,  was  so  sure  of  his  man  that  he  fought  carelessly,  and  the  con- 
noisseurs on  the  vnill  were  heard  to  remark  that  his  blows  were  dealt  with 
more  force  than  science.  While  he  went  lumbering  about,.  Frederic 
took  an  opportunity  of  drawing  a  knife  from  his  girdle,  and  flung  it  mto 
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the  giant's  fiice,  so  that  it  stuck  in  his  cheek,  just  helow  the  right  eye, 
and  caused  him  such  infernal  pain,  that  he  dropped  his  club,  and  humed 
back  to  the  camp.  The  Bohemians  on  the  walls  raised  a  shout  of  yictozy, 
and  Frederic — for  the  first  time  in  his  life — found  himself  popular. 

The  Carthaginians  used  to  crucify  those  of  their  generals  who  lost  a 
▼ictory,  and  a  policy,  similar  in  principle,  thoueh  less  harsh,  was  adopted 
by  the  giants.  Any  one  of  their  number,  who  nad  been  vanquished,  was 
excluded  from  their  society,  till  he  had  retrieved  his  laurels,  and  Rullweg, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  very  inglorious  result  of  his  encounter  with 
Frederic,  had  to  sit  outside  the  camp  all  night,  exposed  to  a  remarkably 
cold  wind,  which  made  his  teeth  chatter,  while  it  fortified  his  courage  for 
the  morning. 

When  morning  came  the  giant  returned  to  the  place  of  contest,  and 
the  prince,  dressed  with  increased  splendour  on  the  strength  of  his  vic- 
tory, came  out  to  meet  him.  To  prevent  any  of  the  knife  exploits,  the 
giant  shielded  hb  hce  ¥rith  his  mailed  left  hand,  closely  inspecting  the 
movements  of  the  youth  between  his  fingers.  He  then  flung  his  club  at 
his  assailant,  and  though  he  missed  his  aim,  succeeded  in  upsetting 
Frederic's  presence  of  mind,  by  the  fall  of  the  huge  weapon.  Closing 
upon  him,  in  the  moment  of  stupefication,  he  snatched  him  up  from  the 
ground,  tucked  him  up  under  his  left  arm,  and  while  he  was  fixed  in 
that  inglorious  posture,  administered  to  him  several  hearty  boxes  on 
the  ear  with  his  right  hand,  and  delivered  to  him  a  strong  lecture  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  aifairs. 

The  grants  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  this  victory,  for  they  all 
marched  back  to  their  own  country,  taking  with  them  the  Prince  Frede- 
ric, whom  they  employed  in  the  most  servile  offices,  and  corporally 
chastised  when  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  proper  mark  of  industry  and 
diligence. 

Chapter  III. 

SHOWINQ  HOW  LITTLE  GOOD   CAME   FROM  PORTUGAL,    AND   HOW  MUCH 

FROM  PICAUDV. 

The  people  of  Prague  were  in  ecstasies  of  delight  at  the  unexpected 
result  of  the  combat.  The  giants  had  walked  off,  and  had  taken  the 
ill-conditioned  young  prince  with  them — what  could  be  more  thoroughly 
satisfactory  ?  But  in  King  Eginhard  the  father  was  stronger  than  the 
pofitician,  and  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ju- 
venile, he  sent  out  a  bevy  of  heralds  to  inform  the  world  that  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Amelia  should  be  the  reward  of  him  who  brought  the  prince 
back  from  the  land  of  the  Calmucks. 

The  first  country  in  which  this  declaration  seemed  to  make  an  impres- 
Ron,  was  one  situated  a  good  way  off,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
The  inhabitants  of  lands  near  Bohemia  seemed  to  be  deaf  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  King  Eginhard,  but  at  Lisbon  they  produced  a  great  effect. 
Some  chroniclers  attempt  to  explain  this  anomalous  fact  by  saying,  that 
tiie  Princess  Amelia  was  the  more  admired  the  less  she  was  seen, — but  we 
dismiss  the  remark  as  illiberal  and  scandalous. 

One  Sir  Louis  of  Lisbon,  commonly  called  the  Knight  of  the  Laurel 
Wreath,  was  so  marvellously  attracted  by  the  prize  which  King  Eginhard 
had  offered,  that  he  presented  himself  at  Prague  as  soon  as  the  rate  of 
travelling  would  allow,  and  undertook  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  so 
earnestly  desired.     He  was  received  in  the  most  magnificent  manner ; 
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fed  till  there  was  risk  that  he  would  kill  himself,  regaled  with  wine  till 
he  was  really  the  worse  for  it ;  while  his  squire  was  entertained  almost  as 
splendidly  as  himsell  As  for  the  princess,  he  thought  that  he  had  never 
in  all  his  life  heheld  any  thing  half  so  lovely, — ftnr,  he  it  rememhered, 
he  saw  her  amid  the  effects  of  Uie  general  jollmcationy  and  through  a  sort 
of  winy  atmosphere. 

On  setting  off  for  the  land  of  the  Calmucks,  the  Portu<cuese  knight 
left  the  royal  family  of  Bohemia  in  a  state  of  great  hope,  but  he  had  not 
departed  many  months  before  the  joy  was  turned  to  sorrow.  Half-a- 
dozen  as  ruffianly-looking  giants  as  yon  would  wish  to  see  came  to  the 
dty,  and  said  that  Sir  I^uis  had  been  soundly  thrashed  by  the  inimitable 
Colossus  Balmott — ("There  is  always  some  new  name  among  these 
cursed  giants,"  murmured  King  E^hard) — having  previously  staked 
the  Princess  Amelia  on  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

"  Who  the  devil  gave  him  leave  to  do  that  ?"  thundered  King  Elgin- 
hard. 

"  Can't  say/*  replied  the  chief  spokesman;  "all  we  know  is,  that  he 
made  oath  to  give  up  the  princess,  while  our  great  sovereign  Butsko" — 
("  Hang:  those  crack-jaw  names,**  muttered  Eginhard) — '*  made  a  sinular 
oath  with  respect  to  young  Fred*' — ("  Prince  Frederic,'*  suggested  the 
King).  "  Therefore,  as  the  combat  has  gone  against  your  party,  we  have 
come  to  fetch  our  due — namely,  the  princess." 

"  Will  no  one  resent  this  foul  wrong  ?'*  exclaimed  King  Eginhard, 
looking  round  at  his  knights. 

The  knights  first  looked  at  the  king,  then  they  measured  with  their 
eyes  the  stature  of  their  grants,  and  then  they  ^ave  sundry  dry  coughs, 
but  not  a  man  of  them  rose  in  answer  to  his  sovereign's  call. 

King  Eginhard  cursed  his  court,  and  swore  that  the  princess  should 
only  be  carried  away  over  his  own  dead  body ;  but  somehow  or  other, 
on  the  following  day,  the  monarch  was  still  alive,  and  yet  a  litter,  carried 
by  six  giants,  and  containing  a  young  lady  exactly  like  the  princess 
AmeHa,  was  seen  by  a  brave  knignt  of  Picaniy,  called  Sir  Julius  of  the 
Lance,  slowly  proceeding  along  the  high  road  from  Prague  to  the  Calmuck 
land. 

By  the  side  of  a  pleasant  spring  the  giants  allowed  the  princess  to  rest 
for  a  while,  and  indulged  themselves  in  divers  manly  sports,  such  as 
wrestling  and  a  gigantic  kind  of  leap-frog,  the  very  earth  trembling 
whenever  one  of  the  unwieldy  bodies  came  to  the  ground.  Presently 
they  found  that  seven  were  engaged  in  the  game  instead  of  six,  for  Sir 
Julius  had  thrown  himself  into  the  midst  of  them  without  giving  any 
notice,  and  was  dealing  his  blows  right  and  left.  Soon  the  seven 
sporting  characters  were  reduced  to  five,  for  the  good  sword  of  Julius 
had  turned  a  brace  of  giants  into  corpses.  The  other  four,  whose  senses 
were  completely  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  flew  from 
the  spot  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them,  and  scarcely  rested  till 
they  saw  King  Butsko  in  his  own  metropolis  of  Trieso. 

The  giant-king,  on  hearing  the  narrative,  gave  a  look  of  exceeding' 
disg^t,  and  then,  walking  up  to  the  four  giants,  deliberately  struck  their 
heads  off — one  by  one. 

The  brave  Sir  Julius,  having  heard  firom  the  fait  Amelia  the  story  of 
the  giant's  invasion,  and  the  captivity  of  Prince  Frederic^  gxte  her  in 
charge  to  his  trusty  squire,  that  she  might  be  taken  back  to  Prague,  and 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  land  of  the  Calmucks. 
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Chapter  IV. 


IN  WHICH  THE  ACTIVE  DISPOSITION  OF  SIB  JULIUS  IS  PLAINLY  SST 

POBTH. 

The  g^reat  delight  of  the  King  and  Qneen  of  Bohemia  at  the  unex- 
pected retnm  of  the  princess  was  somewhat  qualified  by  the  thought 
that  her  brave  deliverer  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  captured  by  the 
Calmockgiants,  and  forced  to  assbt  Frederic  and  Louis  in  doing  ignoble 
work.  The  squire,  however,  consoled  them,  by  telling  them  that  the 
hero  of  Picardy  carried  an  enchanted  sword,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was 
mathematically  impossible  that  he  could  be  conquoed. 

[This  little  &ct,  by  the  way,  while  it  comfortably  allays  our  fears  re- 
jecting Sir  Julius,  considerably  diminishes  the  interest  whidi  his  appa- 
rent fearlessness  had  awakened  in  his  behalf.] 

King  Eginhard,  being  thus  assured  that  Sir  Julius  would  return  with 
Fredenc  and  Louis,  began  to  think  how  he  shoidd  entertain  him,  and  as 
his  cash  in  hand  did  not  come  up  to  his  notions  of  magnificence,  he  levied 
such  a  stout  tax  on  the  citisens  of  Prague,  that  the  latter  comprised 
royal  family,  grants,  and  Julius,  all  in  one  common  imprecation. 

The  preparations  for  festivity  were  not  made  in  vain,  for,  in  a  short 
time,  lo  and  behold,  Sir  Julius  came  back  to  Pnwie,  bringing  with  him 
I^ce  Frederic  and  Sir  Louis,  and  a  promise  m>m  big  King  Butsko 
that  he  would  never  invade  Bohemia  again.  He  had  fought  widi  four 
giants^  whom  the  Calmuck  king  had  selected  as  champions,  and  had 
Airily  slain  them  all — thanks  to  the  peculiar  virtue  of  his  weapon. 

JNothing  remained  to  do  but  to  marry  the  Princess  Amelia  to  £Kr 
Julius,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  in  three 
days.  During  this  happy  interval  Sir  Julius  chanced  to  hear  how  there 
ma  a  certain  Castle  Scmidheiss  in  Bohemia,  and  how  an  unlucky  knight, 
cslled  Sir  Strado,'of  the  Hr-tree,  lay  enchanted  there. 

[Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  felicity  to  read  the  delectable 
stoiry  of  "  Castle  Schildheiss,''*  will  know  all  about  Sir  Strado  and  his 
scrape.  Those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  will  have  the  kindness 
to  assume  that  there  was  an  enchanted  knight  named  Strado,  without 
fiirther  explanation.] 

Now  Sir  Julius  hearing  of  this  litde  affair,  thought  it  would  be  a 
graceful  action  if  he  were  to  deliver  the  lamented  knight,  and  bring  him 
to  Prague  as  a  wedding  guest.  So,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting — a 
pretence  which  often  served,  like  charity,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins — 
he  took  himself  off  one  morning  with  his  trusty  squire  in  the  direction  of 
Csstle  Schildheiss. 

Craptsb  V. 

AN  UNSXFECTED  VISITOR. 

The  treaty  having  been  comfortably  conduded  with  King  Butsko,  the 
citisens  of  Prague  naturally  thought  that  all  connexion  with  the  giants 
was  at  an  end.  They  determined  to  make  the  brave  Sir  JuHus  a  stand- 
ing toasty  and  resolved,  if  their  grandchildren  asked  them  the  origin  of 
lius  toast,  to  tell  them  how  some  colossal  rapscallions  had  once  invaded 
their  country,  shrewdly  suspecting  that  the  same  grandchildren  would 
Bot  be  over-ready  with  their  credence.     It  was  &irly  settled  that  the 
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history  of  the  giants*  invasion  would  make  a  capital  tale  for  a  chimney- 
comer. 

But  one  morning  the  warden  of  a  tower  on  the  city  wall  being  startled 
from  his  sleep  by  a  gentle  tap,  which  had  well  mgh  pulverised  him, 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  largest  fece  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  large  that,  at  first,  he  did  not  know  it  was  a  face,  but  thought 
that  some  broad  landscape  was  by  some  miracle  or  other  spread  out 
before  him,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to  reduce  the  lakes,  mountains,  8cc., 
into  a  pair  of  great  eyes,  a  huge  nose,  and  so  forth.  As  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  feice  was  a  face,  he  quivered  with  horror,  but  the 
huge  mouth  smiled  encouragement,  and  spoke  thus : — 

'*  My  good  fellow,  no  harm  is  intended  to  you.  You  will  simply 
inform  your  monarch  that  the  giant  Scharmak,  of  Inner  Tartary,  Grand 
Khan  of  the  giants  in  general,  solicits  the  honour  of  an  interview." 

Of  course  the  warder  flew  to  the  king  with  the  message,  and,  of 
course,  the  interview  took  place.  The  giant  Scharmak  made  the  old- 
fuhioned  request :  that  King  E^nhard  would  give  up  Bohemia  without 
grumbling,  or  find  a  champion  able  to  measure  strength  with  an  adver- 
sary so  formidable. 

«  We  are,  of  course,  delighted  with  the  honour  of  this  visit,"  observed 
Eginhard,  after  a  short  cough ;  '*  but  there  seems  to  be  a  trifling  mistake 
here.     We  have  made  a  treaty  with  your  king,  Butsko " 

^'  My  King  Butsko— what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Scharmak. 
*^  Hiere  is,  if  I  remember  right,  some  little  puny  chief  of  that  name 
among  the  Calmucks,  who  would  be  only  too  much  honoured  if  I  allowed 
him  to  £uten  my  spurs,  but  as  for  his  being  my  king,  or  having  power 
to  bind  the  great  race  of  giants  by  a  treaty — that  is  too  ridiculous.  My 
good  Eginhard,  you  have  been  sadly  imposed  upon." 

The  King  of  Bohemia  was  in  a  pretty  predicament.  Here,  before 
him,  was  a  horrid  giant,  inexorable  in  his  demands,  ahd  there  was  not  a 
knight  in  the  whole  country  whom  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  summon 
as  a  champion.  Sir  Julius,  in  whom  alone  there  was  a  chance  of  deli- 
verance, had  gone  off  to  Castle  Schildheiss,  to  rescue  a  trumpery  knight, 
about  whom  no  one  cared  a  farthing,  and  was,  therefore,  out  of  the  way 
just  when  he  was  most  wanted.  After  a  deal  of  hammering  ana 
haggling,  Eginhard  at  last  persuaded  the  giant  to  give  him  a  respite  for 
a  fortnight,  and  keep  outside  the  walls  till  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
on  condition  that  he^  the  giant,  should  be  liberally  fed  in  the  meanwhile. 
This  condition  was  not  a  mere  empty  form,  since  the  giant,  at  every 
meal,  consumed  a  whole  calf,  a  dozen  capons,  and  a  couple  of  smoked 
hams,  moistening  the  same  with  a  hogshead  of  wine.  Many  an  honest 
man,  who  supported  his  family  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  felt  his  heart 
ready  to  break,  when  he  saw  these  ample  provisions  carried  out  three 
times  a  day  to  stop  the  cravings  of  an  unreasonable  stomach.  Decidedly 
the  giant  Scharmsik  was  unpopular  in  Prague. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Julius  was  at  Castle  Schildheiss,  reaping 
baskets'-full  of  laurels,  in  the  most  insignificant  cause  in  the  world,  killing 
a  large  dragon,  that  shot  little  dragons  out  of  its  mouth,  and  slaying 
those  also,  and,  finally,  rescuing  that  thick-headed  poltroon,  the  Knight 
of  the  Fir-tree^  just  in  time  to  be  back  again  at  Prague,  in  company 
with  the  said  kmght,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days. 

At  Prague,  every  soul  was  in  the  deepest  distress.  Some  unlucky 
patriot  h£^  contrived  to  let  a  huge  bell  drop  upon  the  giant's  hea^ 
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while  the  latter  was  asleep,  in  the  yain  hope  of  killing  him.  He  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  kill  an  ox  with  a  cheny-stone.  The  g^ant 
laughed  at  the  absurd  attempt,  but  was  enraged  at  the  treachery,  and 
threatened  to  pitch  the  bell  into  the  middle  of  the  city,  to  the  certain 
detriment  of  any  roof,  steeple,  or  human  being,  it  might  chance  to  hit. 
Then  King  Eginhard,  for  want  of  a  better  champion,  swore,  in  his 
despair,  that  he  would  fight  the  giant  himself;  whereupon  Scharmak 
shouted  with  derision,  and  even  the  citizens  of  Prague,  notwithstanding 
the  trouble  they  were  in,  could  scarcely  repress  their  mirth,  as  they 
reflected  on  the  known  prowess  of  their  monarch. 

Just  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs,  arrived  Sir  Julius,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  Bohemians  in  general,  and  the  Princess  Amelia  in 
particalar.  As  in  duty  bound,  he  of  course  undertook  the  combat 
with  Scharmak,  while  the  Knight  of  the  Fir-tree,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  made  a  characteristic  oath  that  he  would  look  on  and  see  fair 

pty. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Sir  Julius,  with  his  all-penetrating  sword, 
did  not  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  for  the  size  or  strength  of  his  adver- 
saries. Whether  he  had  to  carve  a  small  or  a  large  carcase  it  was  all 
the  same  to  him.  But  in  the  giant  Scharmak  he  found  an  opponent  of 
a  new  sort ;  for  this  same  giant  carried  in  his  girdle  a  little  box  of  mag^c 
salve,  the  slightest  particle  of  which,  placed  on  the  ugliest  woimd,  made 
it  heal  in  a  twinkling.  Many  a  cut  did  Sir  Julius  give  the  giant  in  the 
onirse  of  the  combat,  and  every  time  he  drew  blood,  but  Scharmak  was 
always  ready  with  his  left  fore-finger  to  smear  on  a  little  ointment, 
and  was  cured  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  wounded.  This  circumstance 
caused  the  combat  to  be  protracted  to  a  most  immeasurable  length,  and 
the  Bohemians,  who  had  at  first  observed  it  from  the  walls  with  intense 
interest,  began  to  yawn  from  very  weariness.  At  last,  both  parties  agreed 
on  a  respite  till  the  next  day,  the  giant  making  it  an  express  conditioni 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  within  the  city  walls,  for  he 
had  seen  the  Princess  Amelia  on  the  walls,  and  his  heu*t  was  deeply 
smitten. 

Great  was  the  excitement  which  prevailed  in  Prague,  as  die  contend* 
ing  parties  entered  the  city  gates.  First  came  the  grant's  mailed  glove, 
wtodi  he  had  thrown  down  in  defiance  of  Sir  Julius,  and  which  was  so 
heavy  that  it  took  the  whole  strength  of  a  man  to  carry  it.  This  glove 
hid  a  little  crowd  of  admirers  to  itself.  But  the  giant  and  Sir  Julius 
had  the  greatest  share  of  attention.  The  former  was  so  tall  that  no 
room  in  the  palace  could  be  found  high  enough  even  to  afford  him  a  seat; 
and  therefore  a  banquet  was  held  in  the  open  air.  The  princess  sat  at 
the  table,  and  what  with  looking  at  this  Bohemian  beauty,  and  swallow- 
ing  huge  cups  of  wine,  the  giant  Scharmak  lost  his  head  completely, 
teOing  the  same  stories  a  dozen  times,  beginning  one  song  and  getting 
into  another,  and  swearing  to  King  Eginhard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  he  had  loved  him  from  his  infancy.  In  a  word,  the  wine  was  in  and 
the  wit  was  out. 

Chapter  VI. 

ANOTHER  UNEXPECTED  VISITOR. 

While  these  festivities  were  going  on,  a  voice  like  thunder  came  roll- 
ing over  the  city  wall. 

'*  Is  that  how  you  spend  your  time,  you  inglorious  rascal?"  said  the  voice. 
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"KjDg  E^nhard  tmned  u  pale  as  deaih^  but  he  dizected  a  herald  to  aak 
through  a  speaking  trumpet  which  of  the  present  company  was  ad- 
dressed. 

<<  I  am  speaking  to  that  idle  scoundrel,  Schannak/'  replied  the  ynAoe, 
**  who  promised  to  take  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  now  thinks  of 
nothing  hut  enjoying  himself.  I  am  now  come  here, — I,  his  lawful 
sovereign,  the  giant  Milmoth,  of  Ulterior  Tartary." 

^'  Milmoth  be I"  shouted  the  giant  Scharmak,  with  all  the  Taloor 

of  intoxication. 

^*  What  a  wonderful  country  Tartary  is  !*'  replied  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia. **  As  soon  as  one  comes  to  a  settlement  with  one  Tartary  another 
springs  up  behind  it." 

**  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,"  said  Scharmak  to  the  king.  "  TU  teadi 
that  lumbering  rascal  Milmoth  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  shall  do,  and  what 
IshanV 

The  writing  materials  being  brought,  he  scribbled  yery  furiously  and 
very  badly  a  permanent  peace  with  Bohemia,  shouting  out  with  an  ex- 
tdting  voice  what  he  was  doing,  for  the  special  edification  of  the  other 
gpuin^  who  was  sitting  on  a  lofty  mountain  some  miles  from  the  city. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  out  sallied  the  giant  Scharmak,  with 
the  pious  resolution  of  astonishing  the  giant  Milmoth;  and  again  were 
the  walls  crowded  with  citizens,  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  perfect 
connoisseurs  of  single  combat.  The  grants  were  wondrously  well 
matched.  Milmoth  was  three  times  as  strong  as  Scharmak;  but  then 
Scharmak  was  valorously  drunk ;  and  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
his  box  of  ointment.  Never  was  seen  such  a  combat  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  Whole  woods  were  mown  down  by  the  blows  that  missed  ih^ 
destination,  hills  were  flattened  like  dumplings  by  the  stamping  feet  of 
the  combatants,  ricketty  old  towers  tumbled  down  with  the  force  of  the 
shouts  uttered  on  both  sides.     At  last  Milmoth  contrived  somehow  to 

eb  his  leg  into  a  hole,  and  Scharmak,  taking  advantage  of  his  position, 
ocked  lum  on  the  head. 

Thus  ended  the  g^ant  Milmoth,  and  thus  ended  the  Giants*  InvanoDy 
for  no  one  else  came  from  any  other  Tartary,  though  ELing  Eginhard 
long  had  misgivings  on  the  subject  As  for  the  giant  Scharmak,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  baptized,  and  did  himself  great  credit  in  a  sinecure 
place  at  Prague,  which  King  Eginhard  graciously  bestowed  upon  him. 
We  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  that  Sir  Julius  married  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  that  a  leash  of  ladies  were  found  for  Prince  Frederic,  Sir 
Louis  of  Lisbon,  and  the  Knight  of  die  Fir-tree.  But  we  wish  to  say  what 
was  done  with  the  relics  of  the  fi;iant  Milmoth.  The  hair  of  his  eye- 
brows was  used  to  stuff  the  cushions  of  the  royal  throne,  his  thifffa- 
bone  was  lud  across  the  river,  and  served  as  a  tunnel,  through  w)dai  a 
waggon  and  horses  could  easily  pass,  and  his  helmet  became  a  splendid 
alarm-bell,  to  which  his  gold-ring  was  the  clapper.  Moreover,  an 
eminent  professor  at  the  University  of  Prague  wrote  a  life  of  Milmotk 
in  so  many  volumes,  that  it  was  almost  as  big  as  the  giant  hiinfwlf,  and 
the  author  was  sent  into  perpetual  banishment  for  attempting  to  read  it 
before  the  court.  But  alas !  the  royal  chairs  are  worn  out,  the  bone 
slipped  one  day  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  bell  was  melted  down  at 
a  great  fire,  and  the  book  is  out  of  print ;  so  that,  exeeptang  this  little 
story,  there  is  no  existing  record  of  that  great  European  event—- 

TSE  giants'  invasion. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  WILLIAM  COLLINS,  RJL* 

Thk  life  of  one  of  the  few  essentially  English  painters  of  which  this 
country  can  boast,  presents  great  interest  under  whatever  aspect  it  is 
▼iewea.  There  is  the  character  of  the  painter  to  be  traced  through  its 
varioas  processes  of  formation ;  and  the  studies  by  which  that  character 
was  strengthened  and  perfected  to  be  exhibited  ;  there  are  the  toils 
agunst  difficulties  (so  frequently  the  lot  of  genius,  and  peculiarly  that  of 
WiUiam  Collins),  the  accidents  and  sufferings  which  they  entail,  and  the 
consolations  which  are  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  art,  to  be  pictured 
forth  ;  there  is  also  the  history  of  his  friendly  relations  with  those  around 
him,  which  to  his  contemporaries,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  still 
living,  must  be  a  source  of  much  retrospective  and  pleasurable  reading ; 
but  above  all,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  artist 
and  his  biographer,  has  undertaken  to  show,  and  most  ably  has  he 
effected  his  object,  that  the  direct  influence  of  rightly-constituted  genius 
in  the  art,  is  to  exalt  and  sustain  personal  character.  In  this  latter  point 
of  view,  the  biography  of  William  Collins  will  deserve  the  same  repute 
that  belongs  to  his  paintings — the  lesson  conveyed  in  that  simple  story 
— the  struggles  against  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
principles  that  actuated  and  upheld  the  man  amidst  those  struggles — 
constitutes  at  once  one  of  the  most  unpretending,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  striking,  episodes  of  the  kind. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  trace  the  boy  from  his  first  rambling  sketches 
made  in  the  fields  between  Highgate  and  Willesden,  his  studies  in  the 
yard  where  Morland  kept  his  real  pigs  and  rabbits,  and  his  first  oil- 
painting — a  picture  of  himself — to  when  the  seal  was  set  upon  his  future 
habits  and  character  by  entering  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy ! 
The  connexion  of  young  Collins  with  so  dissipated  a  master  as  Morland 
appears  to  have  had  no  effect  but  that  of  awakening  feelings  of  painful 
consciousness  of  the  punishment  entailed  by  vicious  practices. 

As  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  biographer  tells  us  the  future 
KA.'s  conduct  was  orderly,  and  his  industry  untiring. 

Among  his  companions  he  belonged  to  the  unassuming,  steadily  labouring- 
class — taaing  no  care  to  distinguish  himself,  personally,  by  the  common  in- 
signia of  the  more  aspiring  spirits  among  the  scholars  of  art.  He  neither  cul- 
tivated mustachio,  displayed  his  neck,  or  trained  his  hair  over  his  coat^ollar 
into  the  true  Kaphael  flow.  He  never  sat  in  judgment  on  the  capacity  of  his 
masters,  or  nished  into  rivalry  with  Michael  Angelo,  before  he  was  quite  able  to 
draw  correctly  from  a  plaster  cast  But  he  worked  on  gladly  and  careful^, 
biding  his  time  with  patience,  and  digesting  his  instructions  with  care.  In 
1809 — two  years  after  his  entrance  within  the  academy  walls — he  gained  the 
silver  medal  for  a  drawing  from  the  life." 

Mr.  Collins  began  to  contribute  to  the  public  exhibitions  in  1808  and 
1809,  and  whilst  his  first  attempts  presented  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics  of  careful  study  and  anxious  finish,  they  were  also  still  overiaid 
by  the  timidity  and  inexperience  of  the  "  'prentice  hand."     During  the 

*  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Collins,  Esq.,  R.A.  With  Selections 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  his  son,  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  a  vols, 
lasgman  and  Co. 
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first  few  years  of  his  progress  upwards,  it  is  amusing  enough  to  find  the 
artist  complaining  of  that  dark  Erehus  of  pictorial  indignity — ^the  floor 
of  an  exhibition  room,  when  a  few  brief  years  more,  as  an  R.  A.  and  a 
member  of  the  hanging  committee,  he  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to 
the  reproaches  and  angry  recrimination  of  others  upon  the  very  same 
score. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Collins  enjoyed  the  calm  uniformity  of 
the  student's  career,  save  when  his  occupations  were  varied  by  a  sketch- 
ing excursion,  or  interrupted  by  the  petty  calamities  which  his  father's 
increasing  poverty  inevitably  inflicted  upon  the  young  painter's  fireside. 
His  pictures  painted  at  this  time — for  the  most  part  small  in  size  and 
low  in  price — generally  found  purchasers  ;  and  though  not  productive  of 
much  positive  profit,  gained  for  him,  what  throughout  life  he  ever  valued 
more,  the  public  approval  and  attention.  The  death  of  Mr.  Collins, 
senior,  in  1812,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  young  artist,  and  the  extracts 
from  his  journal  attest  how  his  hopes  of  success  were  crushed  for  some 
time  by  this  heavy  affliction.  Every  article  of  furniture  was  sold  to 
satisfy  impatient  creditors  ;  even  the  small  relics  sacred  to  him  for  his 
father's  sake,  had  to  be  bought  in.  But  the  future  R.A.  had  already 
both  friends  and  wealthy  patrons,  and  at  this  first  dawn  of  his  career, 
Mrs.  Hand  stands  honourably  forth  in  the  one  position,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Heathcote  nobly  prominent  in  the  other. 

The  '*  Sale  of  the  Pet  Lamb,"  composed  as  it  was  during  the  season 
immediately  following  his  father's  death,  displayed  in  its  simple  yet  im- 
pressive pathos,  the  temper  of  the  artistes  mind  at  the  period  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  it  pleased  at  once  and  universally.  The  success  of  this  pic- 
ture at  once  indeed  eclipsed  the  more  moderate  celebrity  of  all  his  previous 
works.  Collins  now  felt  that  the  Academy  and  the  lovers  of  art  were 
watching  his  progress  with  real  interest,  and  he  determined  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  forming  of  him  on  all  sides.  His  ^^  Birdcatcher  Outwitted," 
his  '^  Burial  Place  of  a  Favourite  Bird,"  and  other  pictures,  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  "  Blackberry  Gatherers,"  and  the  "  Birdcatchers,"  the 
latter  of  which  proved  the  artist's  mastery  over  a  higher  branch  of  art 
than  he  had  before  attempted.  This  work  was  purchased  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  ;  but  the  painter  derived  from  his  success  a  yet 
greater  benefit  than  exalted  patronage,  and  mounted  the  first  step  towards 
uie  highest  social  honours  of  English  art,  by  being  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Collins 's  diaries  of  this  period  in  his  life  exhibit,  in  a  rare  degree* 
bis  incessant  anxiety  to  improve. 

February  Ist. — "  How  much  better  informed  should  1  be  at  this  moment  if 
I  had  written  down  all  the  observations  I  have  heard  from  the  painters  with 
whom  I  have  conversed — ^at  least  a  selection.  This  should  be  done  as  soon 
after  the  impression  as  possible ;  otherwise,  there  is  danger  of  making  them 
your  own.*' 

A  painter  should  choose  those  subjects  with  which  most  people  associate 
pleasant  circumstances.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  scene  pleases  him.  The 
waving  line  and  graceful  playfulness  of  the  joints  of  children,  closely  imitated, 
would  immortalise  the  painter  who  should  persevere  in  his  observations  on 
them— which  he  may  ad  infinitum.  Sparkle  may  be  obtained  without  glazing, 
&c.»  &c. 

This  will  give  an  idea  of  his  diligence  in  improving  himself  by  obser- 
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vation,  study,  and  reflection ;  but  the  same  diaries  are  far  more  remarka- 
ble for  the  proof  which  they  afford  of  the  close  dependence  of  intellec- 
tual success  on  moral  worth,  and  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  one 
for  the  sake  of  the  other.  Here  are  a  few  examples,  taken  almost  at 
random. 

Sentiment  in  pictures  can  only  be  produced  by  a  constant  attention  to  the 
food  given  to  the  painter's  mind.  A  proper  dignity  and  proper  respect  for 
oneself  is  the  only  shield  against  the  loathsomeness  of  vulgarity.  Again,  on 
being  elected  'an  associate  at  the  Academy,  the  following  entry  occurs :  **  To 
aim  greatly  at  reformation  in  the  leading  features  of  my  private  character — the 
little  weaknesses  that  almost  escape  detection,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their 
pettiness,  seem  to  be  the  obstructing  cause  to  all  dignity  of  character  in  an 
artist  or  a  man.  This  improvement  is  not  to  be  made  by  ridiculous  and  hasty 
resolutions,  but  by  private  reflections.  The  result,  and  not  the  means,  ought 
to  be  seen." 

These  are  principles  of  action  worthy  of  all  commendation.  They 
might,  indeed,  be  treasured  up  with  advantage  by  many  a  votary  of  the 
graphic  muse.  The  painter*s  circle  of  friends  now  began  to  widen.  Men 
of  genius  and  reputation  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Collins's  capa- 
city for  humour  brought  him  into  especial  contact  with  Elliston  and 
James  Smith,  the  elder,  one  of  the  authors  of  '^  Rejected  Addresses.'* 

Between  James  Smith  and  the  painter  a  good-humoured  reciprocation  of 
jests  of  all  sorts  was  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  most  of  their  meetings. 
The  latter,  however,  in  some  instances,  gained  the  advantage  of  his  friend,  by 
calling  in  the  resources  of  his  art  to  the  aid  of  his  fancy, — as  an  example  of  which 
may  be  quoted  his  painting  on  the  boarded  floor  of  his  study,  while  Smith  was 
waiting  in  the  next  room,  a  new  pen,  lying  exactly  in  the  way  of  any  one  enter- 
ing the  apartment.  •  As  soon  as  the  sketch  was  unished.  the  author  was  shown 
in,  and  stopping  short  at  the  counterfeit  resemblance,  with  an  exclamation  at 
his  friend's  careless  extravagance,  endeavoured  to  pick  it  up.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, with  the  recollection  of  tliis  deception  strong  in  his  memory,  Smith 
called  again  on  the  painter,  and  found  him  working  on  a  picture  with  unusual 
languor  and  want  of  progress.  Anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  return 
the  jest,  of  which  he  bad  been  the  victim.  Smith  inquired,  in  tones  of  great  in- 
terest, how  his  friend  was  getting  on  ?  The  other  replied  that  he  was  suffering 
under  so  severe  a  headache  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  working  at  all.  "  Ah," 
said  Smith,  '*  I  see  why  you  have  not  got  on ;  you  are  using  a  new  material  to- 
day— painting  in  dis-4emper,** 

An  excarsion  which  Collins  made  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  to  Cromer, 
hi  Norfolk,  suddenly  urged  him  to  a  remarkable  progress  in  art,  and  he 
found  himself  standing  by  the  after-source  of  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  future  popularity,  as,  sketch-book  in  hand,  he  looked  for  the  first 
time  over  the  smooth  expanse  of  Cromer  sands.  Writing  from  hence, 
Collins  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  the  sharpness  of  the  air,  or  some  other 
quality  of  this  place,  certainly  tends  to  give  a  smartness  to  the  people, 
sarpaasing  the  inhabitants  of  any  locality  I  was  ever  in  before.  This, 
however,  induces  more  equality,  or  attempts  at  it,  in  the  common  people, 
than  is  strictly  consonant  with  my  feelings."  We  must,  we  suppose,  con- 
sider the  following  as  an  illustration,  but  to  our  minds  it  shows  only  the 
hosy  sympathies  of  fine  and  generous  natures. 

Having  made  a  careful  study  of  some  boats  and  other  objects  on  the  beach, 
vhich  occupied  him  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  towards  evening,  when  be  was 
preparing  to  leave,  the  sim  burst  out  low  in  the  horizon,  producing  a  very  beau- 
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tiful,  although  totally  different  effect  on  the  same  objects ;  and,  with  his  tisual 
enthusiasm,  he  immediately  set  to  work  again,  and  bad  sufficient  light  to  pre- 
serve the  effect.  The  fishermen  seemed  deeply  to  sympathise  with  him  at  this 
unexpected  and  additional  labour,  as  they  called  it;  and  endeavoured  to  console 
him  by  saying,  **  Well,  never  mind,  sir ;  every  business  has  its  troubles.** 

This  year  Collins  ventured  on  a  domestic  change  of  some  importaooey 
a  removal  from  his  small  house  in  Great  Pordand  Street  to  a  more 
eligible  abode  in  New  Cavendish  Street.  Whether  it  was  the  expenses 
of  the  change  or  association  with  those  "  joyousest  of  once  embodied 
spirits,"  whose  habits  and  irregularities  he  so  uncompromisingly  rebuked 
in  his  diaries,  certain  it  is  that  gradual  dborder  was  at  this  period  fast 
invading  his  worldly  resources.  Witness  an  extract  horn  the  diary  of 
April  13  th,  1816. 

Chatted  with  a  visitor  till  twelve,  when  I  posted  this  dreary  ledger,  on  a 
dreary  black-looking  April  day,  with  one  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  .700/.  in 
debt,  shabby  clothes,  a  fine  house,  a  large  stock  of  my  own  liandiworks,  a  cer- 
tainty (as  niuch,  at  least,  a  certainty  as  any  thing  short  of  a  "bird  in  hand**  can 
be)  of  about  a  couple  of  hundreds,  and  a  determination  unshaken — ^and,  please 
God,  not  to  be  shook  by  any  thing — of  becoming  a  great  painter,  than  which  I 
know  no  greater  name. 

It  was  under  these  distressing  circumstances  that  he  applied  for  the  first 
time  to  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote  for  an  advance  of  money,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  Hastings,  to  make  further  studies  on  tne  coast,  for  the 
scenery  and  incidents  of  which  he  evidently  felt  that  bias  which  un- 
doubtedly led  in  the  first  place  to  his  highest  celebrity  as  a  painter.  The 
sojourn  at  Hastings  appears,  however,  not  only  to  have  done  the  artist 
good,  in  producing  a  change  in  his  style,  but  also  morally  so^  for  on  his 
return  to  London  in  October,  his  diary  is  mainly  occupied  in  recording  his 
resolutions  to  abstain  from  compliance  with  desires  that  were  calculated  to 
weaken  his  faculties.  He  appears  also  to  have  changed  his  former  Mends 
for  the  more  estimable  companionship  of  Wilkie,  Leslie,  and  others. 

The  success  of  his  two  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  the  results 
of  his  studies  at  Hastings,  *'  Fishermen  coming  Ashore  before  Sunrise,*' 
and  "  Sunrise,"  was  so  great  as  to  fill  the  painter  with  hopes  of  retrieving 
all  his  embarrassments,  and  even  led  him  to  indulge  in  a  brief  excursion 
to  Paris. 

This  trip  to  Paris  was,  however,  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  pecuniary 
difficulties,  out  of  which  he  was  again  helped  by  his  generous  patron,  Sir 
Thomas  Heathcote.  Business  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  increase;  the 
Prince-Regent  had  testified  his  admiration  of  the  artist  by  the  purchase 
of  a  sea-piece :  and  an  introduction  to  Lord  Liverpool  not  only  opened 
Fife  House  and  Combe  Wood  to  him,  as  an  ever  welcome  guest,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  making  him  known  to  the  present  possessor  of  some  of 
his  finest  pictures — Sir  Robert  PeeL  A  visit  made  the  same  year  (1818) 
to  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont's  at  the  Lakes,  and  continued  as  far  as  £din» 
burgh,  also  brought  the  rising  artist  into  connexion  with  Southey  and 
other  distinguished  northerns. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  royal  academician,  and  in  1822,  oa 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to- Edinburgh,  made  in  the  company  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  and  at  the  time  of  tlie  visit  of  George  IV.,  he  was  wedded  by 
Dr.  Atison,  the  author  of  an  ^*  Essay  on  Taste,"  to  Miss  Eddes.     In 
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1826  the  artist  removed  to  Hampstead  Ilill ;  and  in  1830,  to  Ba3rBwater. 
No  sooner  at  the  latter  place^  than  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  study 
ddttle-playing  at  Wales  s  gardens ;  the  result  of  which  was  one  of  his 
most  Buocessnd  painting^  illustrative  of  that  rural  English  game.  In 
1836,  the  artist  repaired  with  his  wife  and  family  to  Italy  ;  and  it  was 
when  at  Sorrento,  after  a  long  day's  sketching,  that  he  was  seized  with 
duvermg  and  sickness,  which  illness  laid  the  seeds  of  that  fatal  complaint 
of  Ae  heart,  under  which  he  sank  in  1847,  not,  however,  until  after  he 
bad  endeavoured  to  rally  his  constitution  hy  the  bracing  air  and  stirring 
fife  of  Northern  Scotland  and  the  Shetland  Islands. 

Collins's  life  had  undoubtedly  its  vicissitudes,  such  as  are  common  to 
humanity,  but^  taking  it  all  in  all,  he  had  his  fair  share  of  enjoyments 
and  triumphs.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  his  youth  were  got  over 
with  rare  perseverance  and  energy  ;*  his  domestic  happiness  was  almost 
unchequered  ;  he  travelled  much,  and  with  successful  purpose ;  and  the 
fiiendsnips  of  the  meridian  of  his  life,  chosen  with  taste  and  discretion, 
lasted  till  the  close.  The  last  moments  of  this  great  and  good  man 
were  as  touching  as  every  little  incident  in  his  career. 

As  a  painter,  Mr.  Collins  was  undoubtedly  original  in  his  genius- 
Ids  style  was  wholly  and  entirely  his  own — the  offspring  of  a  mind 
working  out  its  genuine  conceptions  from  Nature,  and  producing  works 
that  occupy  their  own  separate  position  among  the  original  contributions 
of  our  countrymen  to  Art.  His  works  display  him  as  a  painter  of  the 
coast  and  cottage  life  and  scenery  of  England  ;  of  the  people  and  land- 
sci^  of  Italy  ;  of  Scripture  subjects ;  and  of  portraits.  Notwithstanding 
the  success  that  attended  the  efforts  of  his  pencil  when  diffused  over  so 
wide  a  field  of  art,  we  still  side  with  those  who  regretted  that  he  should 
ever  have  relinquished  his  first  popular  and  national  range  of  subjects  for 
the  study  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  ambition  to  produce 
scriptural  painting^.  His  son  and  biographer  himself  acknowledges  that 
it  wQl  be  by  those  productions  by  which  he  first  won  his  reputation,  that 
he  win  in  future  years  be  longest  recollected  and  best  known. 

His  representation  of  the  coast,  and  cottage  life,  and  scenery  of  his  native 
land,  were  formed  in  their  very  nature  to  appeal  to  the  liveliest  sympathies  of 
his  countrymen,  were  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  longest  series  of 
sooeesscs  in  the  art,  and,  as  most  directly  and  universally  connected  with  his 
namey  must  be  ranked — ^however  excelled  in  actual  pictorial  value  by  his 
woika  on  other  subjects — as  first  in  asserting  his  claim  to  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  eminent  painters  of  the  eminent  English  school. 

We  have,  indeed,  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  name,  and  upon  reading 
dua  biography,  we  feel  proud  of  the  man  who  bore  it. 

•  The  first  picture  sold  hy  CoUins  was  in  1807,  **  A  Study  from  Nature  on  the 
Tliames  ;**  and  it  fetched  four  guineas.  One  of  his  pictures  sold  m  the  last  jear 
of  his  labours,  *'  Early  Morning,"  fetched  400  guineas.  The  catalogue  of  his  per- 
fimnanoes  contain  an  account  of  pictures  sold  to  the  amount  of  some  28,000/.  or 
24^000^  whidi  is  not  a  bad  example  of  the  encouragement  of  our  native  school 
vheo  there  are  merit  and  genios  to  deserve  it. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

A  second  "  New  World"  is  fast  arising  into  importance — the  British, 
plantations  in  Australia  ;  whose  early  story  is  adorned  by  no  romantic 
adventures  like  those  of  a  Raleigh,  nor  dignified  by  the  pious  patriotism 
of  another  race  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  which  were  simply  discovered 
seventy  years  ago  by  stout  old  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
were  until  very  recently  stigmatised  as  "  Botany  Bay."  Yet  they  now 
occupy  no  mean  position  in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  Mother 
Country.  1  am,  therefore,  led  to  think  that  a  few  pages  of  the  New 
Monthly  devoted  to  some  account  of  those  settlements  may  find  favour 
and  acceptance.  It  must  be  understood  that  I  propose  not  to  impose 
upon  my  readers,  one  of  those  very  useful  narrations,  by  which  the  trade, 
the  population,  and  the  morals  of  British  Colonies  are  arithmetically  de- 
veloped, to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  commercial  or  religious  statist. 
Nor  do  I  aim  at  the  historical  or  the  geographical,  the  botanical  or  the 
geological ;  but  leaving  those  severer  topics  to  other  pens,  be  it  mine  to 
offer  the  mere  impressions  of  the  tourist  on  men  and  manners,  and  only 
so  much  of  external  nature  as  may  form  the  scene  whereon  they  are  to 
be  exhibited.  Briefly,  I  would  endeavour  to  show  what  sort  of  pieces 
those  Australian  Colonies  are. 

And  yet  I  must  crave  indulgence  for  one  preliminary  flourish ! 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  the  rising  condition  of  the  Australiaa 
Colonies  should  be  a  subject  of  high  interest  to  the  mind  of  every  re- 
flecting Englishman.  To  see  the  foundation  of  one  nation  more  of  his 
countrymen  laid  in  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  globe — the  Terra  In- 
cognita of  our  grand&thers — where,  but  scarcely  sixty  years  ago,  the  only 
inhabitants  were  a  few  thinly  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  whose  condition 
almost  sanctioned  the  philosophy  of  the  connecting  link  between  man  and 
brute :  to  see,  in  such  a  quarter,  the  literature,  the  arts,  the  religion,  the 
love  of  rational  liberty  of  the  English  nation,  taking  vital  root,  and  thus 
spreading  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  the  name  and  fame  of  that 
insular  people,  should  be  an  animating  contemplation  to  every  English* 
man  not  insensible  to  patriotic  emotions,  or  not  indifferent  to  the  niture 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  in  the  populous  and  handsome  town  of  Sydney,  which,  from  the 
convict  encampment  of  1788,  the  capital  of  Australia  has  now  become^ 
that  the  stranger  is  most  struck  with  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Australian  settlements  have  reached  their  present  advanced  condition. 
Harbours  thronged  with  shipping  from  England,  India,  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  North  and  South  America,  indicate  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
ternal traflic;  while  numerous  coasters  and  steam*  vessels  bespeak  the 
extent  to  which  trade  and  personal  intercourse  are  carried  on  between 
Sydney  and  other  colonial  ports. 

In  the  town  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
existing  edifices  have,  as  I  understand,  been  built  within  the  last  eighteen 
years,  there  is  little  to  strike  the  spectator  with  the  extreme  modernness 
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of  the  world  around  him.  Long  lines  of  well-built  private  residences ; 
numerous  and  elegantly  Btted-up  shops — resplendent  at  night  with  plate- 
glass  and  gas  ;  extensive  warehouses  and  commodious  wharves ;  cathe- 
mis,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses  ;  club-houses  and  theatres  ; 
busy  crowds  in  the  streets*  and  carriages  and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions, 
give  to  this  metropolis  of  the  south  all  the  appearance  of  a  town  of 
centuries. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  on  the  southern  shore  of  which  the 
capital  of  New  South  Wales  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  the  embouchure  of  any  thing  worthy  the  name  of  a 
river,  but  is  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  has  a  bold  entrance  between 
lofty  cliffs  of  freestone,  of  about  a  mile  in  width;  and  once  in,  and  turning 
to  your  ]ehj  you  suddenly  find  yourself,  from  the  heaving  swell  of  the 
Pacific,  in  one  of  the  most  perfectly  land-locked  harbours  that  can  be 
conceived.  It  extends  about  twenty  miles  inland,  and  for  some  fourteen 
miles  (not  pretending  to  speak  with  the  accuracy  of  an  hydrographer) 
there  is  anchorage  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  It  branches  ofiv 
right  and  left,  through  nearly  its  whole  length,  into  a  succession  of  coves 
or  natural  docks,  affording  accommodation  for  shipping  unequalled  in 
any  other  harbour  not  improved  by  artificial  means.  From  the  indenta- 
tions in  the  land  formed  by  these  coves,  and  the  numerous  handsome 
country  mansions  which  are  now  seen  on  the  more  moderately  elevated 
hills  around,  the  scenery  of  Port  Jackson  is  rendered  highly  picturesque. 
It  is  scenery  of  its  own  kind,  however.  The  land  all  around  rises  into 
rocky  eminences  of  considerable  elevation,  which,  even  so  near  to  the 
capital,  have  forbidden  very  extensive  cultivation  or  *'  clearing ;"  and  you 
thus  see  handsome  modem  edifices,  immediately  surrounded  with  a  few 
acres  of  plantation  or  garden  ground,  but  otherwise  in  the  midst  of  the 
primeval ''  bush"  of  the  country. 

It  is  on  four  of  the  promontories  abutting  into  the  main  harbour,  and 
forming  the  sides  of  different  coves — "  Sydney  Cove"  being  one — ^that  a 
great  portion  of  the  town  and  suburbs  may  be  said  to  stand.  The  most 
thickly  populated  parts  are  west  and  south  of  Sydney  Cove  ;  spreading 
thence  into  the  main  land.  As  the  town  extends  into  suburbs,  it  becomes 
straggling,  and  begins  to  assume  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  new 
place. 

Under  the  head  of  Public  Buildings,  we  may  note  that  Sydney  has  five 
churches  belonging  to  the  Church  of  £ngland,  two  of  them  very  fine 
edifices ;  a  couple  of  spacious  Presbyterian  churches ;  and  several  large 
Wesleyan  chapels,  including  a  stupendous  fabric  with  a  Greek  portico, 
raised  in  commemoration  of  the  recent  Wesleyan  Centenar}'.  There  are 
also  several  Protestant  dissenting  places  of  worship,  one  very  elegant 
bnilding,  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists,  being  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1600  people  ;  while  the  Catholics  have  a  large  and  somewhat 
imposing  Gothic  cathedral,  with  campanile  detached,  and  a  large  group 
of  collegiate  buildings  contiguous — all  thrown  together  with  an  evident 
dedgn  to  give  a  Catholic  and  mediaeval  air  to  the  ensemble.  The  Catho- 
lics have  another  large  church  just  completed,  in  a  more  fiorid  style 
of  Gothic  architecture.  1  should  mention  that  there  is  an  incomplete 
Eoglish  cathedra],  which  promises,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  a  very  fine 
structure.     There  is  a  large  court-house,  and  a  criminal  sessions^house  ; 
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barracks  (old  and  new)  extensive  enough  for  several  thonsands  of  men ; 
a  large  "  Government  House,"  a  handsome  castellated  pile  of  buildings, 
recently  constructed  ;  and  various  other  public  edifices  belon^ng  ^ther 
to  the  Grovemment  or  sociedes,  but  which  do  not  daim  particular  notice. 
Sydney  is  built  over  a  great  bed  of  free-stone,  which  has  afforded 
excellent  building  material ;  and  both  the  public  and  private  buildings 
being  chiefly  constructed  of  it  constitutes  one  of  the  features  of  the 
town. 

These  things  premised,  with  a  population  of  nearly  50,000,  and  the 
reader  has  some  data  out  of  which  nis  fancy  may  construct  the  existing 
city  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

And  a  busy,  bustling,  debating,  gossiping,  go-a-head  city  it  is.  I 
ihink  (when,  after  being  a  year  or  two  away,  one  can  better  appreciate 
the  general  effect  which,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  the  place  leaves  on  the 
mind)  I  may  safely  depose  to  Sydney  being  the  most  self-satisfied  town 
in  her  Majesty *s  dominions  !  I  am  persuaded  it  conceives  that  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  are  constantly  occupied  with  its  concerns.  This  leaves 
plenty  to  admire, — much  to  be  extolled ;  and  perhi^  this  very  inflation 
may  oe  (diagnostic  of  its  meritorious  qualities  ; — ^but  so  the  fact  is. 

In  approaching  Sydney,  which  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  ''the 
Heads,  and  sailing  up  the  broad  harbour,  the  chances  are,  if  the  day  is 
fine,  that  you  meet  fleets  of  pleasure  boats,  for  the  Sydney  gentry  are 
much  g^ven  to  aquatics,  led  thereto  by  the  beauty  of  the  harbour  and  the 
genial  climate.  The  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  is  always 
kept  as  a  great  f^te,  and  for  many  years  the  Sydney  *'  Regatta"  has 
formed  the  most  prominent  of  the  festive  ceremonies  of  the  day.  Then 
there  is  a  great  turn  out  of  small  craft,  some  of  which  approach  the  dignity 
of  yachts,  and  the  whole  place  is  seized  with  a  nautical  fever.  Loud  and 
confident  are  the  predictions  that  New  South  Wales  will  hereafter  be  a 
maritime  power,  and  that  her  sons  will  make  a  g^allant  race  of  seamen. 

Nearing  the  town  you  see  the  turrets  of  Government  House  on  one  side 
of  Sydney  Cove,  and  lofly  stone  building^  rising  step  by  step  over  each 
other  on  the  opposite  side,  all  reflected  with  a  cloudless  blue  sky  in  the  stOl 
water  of  the  cove.  Then  you  will,  likely,  see  two  gallant  frigates  repos- 
ing after  the  buffeting  and  wear  and  tear  of  a  long  sea  voyage ;  one  snail 
be  English,  the  other  French  ;  for  the  French,  for  some  wise  purpose  of 
their  own,  have  for  years  had  a  fancy  for  keeping  a  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate naval  force  in  these  seas,  which  we  all  know  they  can  ill  afford. 
That  large  1000  ton  ship  is  just  bound  for  New  Zealand*  chartered  to 
convey  there  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  fight  against  the  Maories,  for  we 
have  our  expensive  hobbies  as  well  as  the  French. 

Within  the  last  few  years  New  South  Wales  has  had  its  representative 
assembly — called  here  the  *^  Legislative  Council,"  whereas  that  designa- 
tion, in  other  colonies  fiimished  with  representative  legislatures,  has  been 
allotted  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  But  in  New  South  Wales,  our  Solons  of 
Downing  Street  determined  that  their  first  constitutional  experiment 
should  consist  of  but  a  single  chamber — a  house  of  peers  and  a  house  of 
commons  rolled  into  one.  The  rumour,  however,  goes  that  all  this  is  to 
be  changed  next  year,  and  the  plan  of  two  chamlNers  reverted  to. 

But  this  free  legislature  has  given  a  great  character  to  Sydney.  It 
has  now  its  regular  legislative  season,  when  members  come  to  town,  and 
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ihe  newspapers  are  filled  with  debates,  and  the  accidents  aie  postponed 
until  after  the  prorogation.  Let  us  enter  the  chamber.  Here  we  have  a 
goodly  room — saj  eighty  feet  by  thirty — a  miniature  house  of  commons. 
Hiere  are  the  members'  seats  on  either  ride,  a  table  along  the  centre,  the 
speaker's  chair  in  its  due  place,  and  on  one  side,  becomingly  elevated  and 
decorated,  the  yice-regal  throne.  The  exact  position  of  this  latter  com- 
modity was  matter  of  grave  deliberation.  It  was  thought  not  proper 
that  ma  excellency  should  intrude  upon  Mr.  Speaker's  exclusive  domain, 
and  yet  he  must  be  the  chief  personage  present  when  addressing  the  con- 
script fikthers  of  Australia.  After  much  subtle  disquisition  on  the  subject, 
the  arrangement  I  have  mentioned  was  carried  into  efiect,  and  no  abate- 
ment of  dig^ty  considered  to  be  experienced  in  any  quarter.  Then  there 
is  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  behind  the  chair,  in  which  you  see  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Press,  and  the  Strangers'  gallery  at  the  opposite  end,  all  according 
to  precedent. 

•The  *^  house"  took  to  business  very  kindly.  Its  members  displayed 
uncommon  diligence  in  their  new  functions;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  very 
considerable  ability  too.  According  to  temperament  or  interest  they 
divided,  some  on  the  ministerial,  some  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  house. 
The  government  members  spoke  with  customary  caution — the  opposition, 
less  responsible,  giving  a  fuller  swing  to  their  patriotism.  I  was  amused, 
hsppemng  to  be  present  a  few  days  after  the  new  legislature  had  been 
first  started,  at  the  rather  evident  effort  to  use  parliamentary  phraseology 
without  effort,  as  though  it  should  seem  they  had  been  accustomed  to  it 
all  their  lives. 

Sydney  was  also  made  into  a  corporate  town  five  or  six  years  ago  ; 
and  now  glories  in  the  true  old  English  *'  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mon CounciL"  I  believe  the  institution  has  not  quite  answered  expec- 
tation; the  day  being  perhaps  gone  for  such  a  cumbersome  machinery 
io  he  now  for  the  first  Ixme  called  into  existence.  It  has  served  the  pur- 
pose, however,  for  good  or  evil,  of  creating  a  class  of  civic  dignitanes, 
the  Sydney  tradesmen  being  in  nowise  indisposed  to  the  style  of  alder- 
man. The  right  worshipful  the  Mayor,  indeed,  besides  a  certain  place 
and  precedence  given  to  him  on  all  public  occasions,  has  assumed  a  sky- 
blue  gown,  lined  with  ermine;  so  the  Mayor  is  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage. The  aldermen  are  merely  distinguishable  by  *^  peculiar  coato" 
—  not  unlike  those  described  as  decorating  the  persons  of  members  of  the 
Pickwick  Club.  But  why  note  these  trifles  ?  They  are  an  index  of  one 
great  peculiarity  in  the  colonies — the  avidity  with  which  any  extra-per- 
sonal distinction  is  grasped  at;  a  point  I  doubt  not  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  to. 

Let  us  take  a  turn  into  the  Court  House.  It  is  the  first  day  of  Term. 
There  is  a  full  muster  of  gentiemen  of  tiie  bar,  all  wigged  and  gowned, 
hi  come  the  three  jud^s,  in  full  judicial  costume — the  bar  rise,  the 
judges  bow,  and  there  is  the  Supreme  Court  in  banco.  And  there,  I 
promise  you,  you  shall  hear  as  clever  mystification,  I  had  almost  said,  as 
in  Westminster  HalL 

The  "  domain"  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  Sydney.  It  is  a  very  beautifully 
laid  out  place,  occupying  a  promontory  which  runs  into  Port  Jackson, 
and  some  considerable  g^und  behind.  Here  play  the  regimental  bands, 
ai^  the  fashion  of  Sydney  exhibits  itself.     A  goodly  number  of  equi- 
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pages  are  seen;  and  this  reminds  me  that  flunkeyism  flourishes  more  in 
Sydney  than  in  any  colonial  town  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  I  re- 
memher  a  shrewd  tradesman  advertising  that  he  had  imported  buttons 
bearing  the  crests  of  ^'  all  the  first  families  in  the  colony."  That  tailor 
was  a  man  of  observation,  and  I  can  fancy  his  speculation  a  profitable 
one. 

The  horse-soldiers  you  see  about,  in  light-dragoon  uniform,  are  the 
''  Mounted  Police,"  a  well-disciplined  g^ood-looking  set  of  fellows,  taken 
from  the  troops  of  the  line ;  and  who,  in  Sydney,  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  rest  of  society,  which,  in  London,  is  so  creditably  occupied  by  her 
majesty's  Life-Guards ;  that  is  to  say,  they  furnish  escorts  to  his  excellency 
the  Governor,  and  gallants  to  the  Sydney  nursery -maids.  When  in  the 
up-country,  they  doff  their  gay  uniforms,  and  are  rough,  bold  bushmeu, 
famed  for  t^eir  daring  encounters  with  the  Bushrangers. 

To  a  stranger,  Sydney  might  seem  to  be  a  Catholic  town.  The 
Catholic  places  of  worship  are  by  far  the  most  imposing  in  appearance  in 
the  place.  The  cathedral  of  Saint  Mary's  has  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  and 
the  occasions  for  ringing  them  appear  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  :  at 
all  events,  they  are  rung  very  frequently,  day  and  night.  Then  you  see 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  a  good  deal  about  town,  in  appropriate  tenue  de 
ville;  and,  about  the  cathedral,  you  see  them  in  regular  seminary 
costume,  looking  mysteriously  Catholic  and  theological.  Then  you  have 
processional  ceremonies,  in  the  open  street.  I  saw  the  archbishop — '*  his 
Grace,"  as  he  is  jealously  called  by  the  faithful— proceeding  to  embark 
upon  some  mission  to  the  Holy  See.  All  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
colony,  of  all  orders,  seemed  to  have  gathered  for  the  occasion,  and  a 
body  of  laymen,  who,  I  think,  called  themselves  *^  the  holy  guild  of  St. 
Mary's,"  with  crosses,  and  wands,  and  sashes,  followed  in  the  long  train. 
And  here  I  must  obtrude  a  remark — all  these  priests  were  burly,  black- 
haired,  black-bearded  men.  Now  what  I  desire  to  observe  is,  that  I  do 
not  remember,  in  the  many  Catholic  countries  I  have  happened  to  sojourn 
in,  to  have  seen  a  single  priest,  whose  full,  round,  shaven  chin,  was 
not  of  the  dark  blue  which  indicates  the  black  beard.  This  may  be  all 
accidental  in  my  case ;  but  a  priest  with  red  hair,  for  example  (though 
such  may  no  doubt  exist),  would  almost  appear  a  monstrosity  in  my 
eyes. 

There  has  been  declared  war  between  the  English  bishop  and  the 
Catholic  hierarch.  The  latter — in  the  state  of  the  colonial  law  having 
no  fears  of  pains  and  penalties  before  him — assumed  as  *'  of  Sydney'* 
for  his  territorial  style;  whereupon  the  English  prelate  made  public 
protest  against  the  Romanist  usurpation. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  colony  has  had  the  same  Puseyite  con- 
troversy as  the  Mother  Country — the  same  scandals  of  the  offertory  and 
the  preaching  in  surplices.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  again,  has  had  its 
*^  Free  Church'*  secession  ;  and  the  consequent  controversy  has  settled 
into  a  standing  one.  Indeed,  the  remark  may  be  made,  that  in  the  colo- 
nies we  have  regularly  reproduced  all  the  vexed  questions  of  Church  and 
State  which  embitter  or  benefit  society  at  home.  There  are  your  Tories, 
your  Whigs,  and  your  Radicals  ;  your  men  of  the  people  and  your  con- 
temners of  popularity :  your  advocates  of  sectarian  and  of  "  national" 
•education  ;  all  as  in  England. 
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Nor  do  the  working  people  fail  to  import  with  them  the  habits  of  that 
flectioii  of  modem  Englimd.  They  have  their  Mechanics'  Institutes,  where 
they  are  lectured  in  what  they  consider  ^*  the  principles"  of  chemistry, 
poetry,  taste,  and  mechanics.  And  they  have  their  trade  unions,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  low  wages ;  though  there,  any 
more  than  in  England,  they  have  not  detected  the  method  of  forcing 
people  to  buy  their  productions  at  higher  prices  than  they  are  disposed 
to  give  for  them. 

Sydney  has  two  theatres,  but  one  only  (the  larger  of  the  two)  con- 
stantly in  operation.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  in 
Oxfonl  Street,  and  is  tastefully  enough  decorated.  Except  upon  par- 
ticular occasions  it  is  not  a  place  of  fsishionable  resort,  but  it  is  much  in 
&vour  with  the  larkish  ''  native  lads,**  the  younger  squatters  on  their 
occasional  trips  to  town,  the  '^  gents"  of  Sydney,  and  the  sailors  from  the 
shipping  in  port.  The  acting  is  really  very  creditable,  considering  that, 
having  to  play  so  constantly  to  the  same  audience,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
the  production  of  perpetual  '*  novelties."  Every  description  of  piece  is 
attempted — gprand  operas,  melo-drama,  the  legitimate,  uirce,  and  panto- 
mime. 

In  an  antipodean  city  you  will  be  struck  with  the  stands  of  cabs  which 
you  will  see  in  several  directions ;  and  the  colonial  cabman  you  will  find 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  caste — incomparable  in  the  expertness  of  his 
abuse,  yet  he  may  be  bribed  into  the  promptest  assumption  of  civility. 

Omnibuses  have  also  been  started,  and  you  feel  yourself  mesmerised 
with  the  conductor's  '^  passes*'  as  you  walk  along,  tnough  your  eyes  are 
studiously  turned  in  another  direction. 

The  rair  sex  are  remarkable  for  their  dressiness — ^truth  constrains  the 
admission,  their  over-dressiness  ;  in  this  respect  having  something  of  the 
New  York  ladies'  love  of  display.  The  fashions  are,  of  course,  English ; 
and  very  studiously  taken  irom  the  latest  Belle  Assemblee,  The  men 
more  commonly  affect  the  '^  varmint"  in  style.  Tweed  shooting  coats 
and  strutting  jackets  are  the  prevailing  taste.  The  young  men  you  meet, 
with  Tam  o'  Shanter  hats,  moustaches,  and  beards,  will  probably  be 
squatters.  You  may  note  in  them  a  sort  of  fashionable  ruffianism — a 
graft  of  the  Nomade  Tartar  on  the  '^  young  man  about  town."  But,  be 
it  observed,  they  are  as  a  class,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  very  excellent 
set  of  fellows.  Their  line  of  life  has,  like  most  others,  its  solacing 
vanities ;  but  they  have  enterprise  and  hardihood,  are  useful  men  of  their 
generation,  and  in  the  combination  of  causes  leading  to  the  great  effect 
of  Australian  advancement<,  we  may  perhaps  point  to  the  squatter  as, 
singly,  the  most  efficient  of  all.  We  must  hereafter  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  these  fellows  on  their  own  ground. 
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MAJOR  HE ARTLY :  OR,  THE  FLUSH  OF  THE  BOTTLE. 

A   SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

Wnns  has  a  yery  different  effect  on  different  individuals.  Those  in 
whom  it  produces  somnolency  are  sorry  companions  ;  and  as  a  friend  of 
mine  says,  I  would  as  soon  sit  down  with  a  huge  sponge,  or  a  sand-bag,  as 
with  one  of  them  ;  since  the  pouring  of  wine  into  eidier  one  or  the  other 
would  be  just  as  amxising  and  profitable,  as  consuming  time  and  liquor 
with  these  live  absorbents.  Some  yeiy  taciturn  men  grow  communica- 
tive over  the  decanter ;  these  it  improves ;  whilst  others  seem  to  draw 
nothing  but  the  acetous  property  out  of  the  grape,  and  turn  sour,  peevish, 
and  quarrelsome  ;  these  every  man  of  sense  would  avoid. 

But  my  friend  Major  Heartly,  who  is  very  easily  excited  with  a  very 
small  quantity,  is  affected  differently  from  all  this ;  the  generous  fluid  ex- 
pands his  heart ;  and  whilst  the  fumes  of  modem  moderate  Bacchus  rise 
mto  his  head,  his  benevolence  flows  with  the  purple  tide. 

^  What  can  I  do  to  serve  you?"  is  his  first  question  after  the  first  half 
dozen  glasses.  *'  Command  my  purse,  my  person,  my  influence,  my 
abilities,  if  I  have  any  ;  in  fine,  dispose  of  me  in  any  way  I  can  serve  you. 
These  are  his  common  table  phrases  over  the  latter  end  of  the  dessert  of 
a  bachelor's  dinner  party.  Does  he  hear  a  tale  of  distress  ? — He  nearly 
melts  into  tears  !  '*  I  will  relieve  the  object,**  exclaims  he,  with  a  right 
warm  and  noble  zeal.  Is  a  fnend  embarrassed  ? — he  will  lend  him  the 
money  necessaiy  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.  Is  an  extravagant 
friend  confined  for  debt  ?  "  Let  us  call  upon  him,  and  consult  means 
together  to  liberate  him,"  are  his  constant  words.  Is  the  circle  par- 
ticularly convivial  ?  he  must  name  a  day,  and  that  a  near  one,  for  the 
whole  party  to  meet  at  his  apartments  and  renew  the  festive  scene  ;  to 
strengthen  stUl  more  the  bonds  of  unity,  to  add  another  link  to  the  social 
chain,  and  to  indulge  in  the  sympatlues  which  cordial  friendship  excites 
and  practises. 

Dining  one  day  at  a  friend's, — a  bachelor  —  I  met  Heartly,  and  he 
was  peculiarly  happy.  The  viands  and  wines  were  admirable  ;  he  praised 
our  generous  friend  s  hospitality,  invited  the  whole  party  to  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Albany  the  day  after,  insisted  on  our  host^s  taking  a  horse 
of  his  to  ride  out  the  next  morning,  and  promised  that  we  should  call  on 
Charles  Lavish  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  make  a  subscription  to  pay  his 
debts.  He  left  the  circle  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  primed  with 
about  a  pint  of  Madeira,  one  bottle  of  champagne,  and  a  couple  of  claret. 
He  shook  us  all  by  the  hand  so  heartily  that  one  might  swear  the  tide  of 
affection  and  brotherly  love  proceeded  directly  from  his  heart's  core  to 
the  extremity  of  his  fingers,  and  that  he  gave  one  his  hand  and  heart 
together.  When  he  was  gone,  every  one  praised  him  ;  we  all  drank  his 
health  in  a  very  distinguished  manner,  and  every  body  agreed  that  he  was 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world  ! 

The  next  morning  I  received  the  following  note  : — 

"  My  dear  friend, — Our  worthy  host's  variety  of  good  cheer  is  too 
potent  for  me  this  morning ;  my  stomach  is  very  much  out  of  order,  and 
I  must  stick  to  regimen  for  a  few  days.  On  this  account,  allow  me  to 
adjourn  our  dinner-party  for  the  present. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

<<  FSEDESICK  HbABTLT.'' 
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This  epistle  served  as  a  circular,  for  he  wrote  verbatim  copies  and  de- 
spatched them  to  the  numerous  party  he  had  invited  the  day  before. 

Sauntering  down  Pall- Mall,  I  met  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  we  had 
dined*  driving  in  his  cab. 

^  Ha  r*  said  I, ''  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ride  Heartly's  horse." 

*^  I  thought  so  tooy^rephed  he,  ^'  but  fhave  just  received  a  put-off  firom 
the  dinner-party^  with  the  addition  of  the  following  P.S.  '  I  had  quite 
forgotten  that  tne  gray  horse  was  to  be  physicked  to-day ;  you  will  there- 
fore excuse  me  firom  sending  him.' " 

We  agreed  that  this  was  odd — a  great  falling  off  from  the  boundless 
warmth  and  kindness  of  the  day  before  ;  but  we  considered  it  necessary 
to  vimt  him,  in  order  to  put  into  execution  our  plan  of  relieving  Charles 
Lavish.  My  fiiend,  a  good-hearted  fellow,  had  called  at  the  *<  Claren- 
don," and  had  induced  some  of  his  acquaintance  to  put  down  their  names 
toft  three  hundred  pounds.  We  calculated  much  upon  Heartly's  exer^ 
tioos,  and,  sending  a  haunch  of  venison  as  a  present  to  the  unfortunate 
dd>tQr,  we  invited  ourselves  to  dine  with  him. 

On  calling  at  the  major's  we  found  the  following  note  left  on  his  table: — 

*'I  totally  forgot  what  passed  respecting  Charles  Lavish  until  this 
moment.  On  inquiry  I  find  that  he  is  much  deeper  in  debt  than  I  had 
at  first  imagined.  Any  little  thing  I  could  do  towards  relieving  him 
would  be  useless.  Would  it  not,  thereforei  be  better  for  him  either  to 
apply  to  his  rich  uncle,  or  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  act  ? — Think  well 
of  this.     1  leave  town  for  a  few  days. — F.  H." 

^  Shameful  !*'  I  exclaimed. 

^*  It  is  a  common  practice  with  him  to  act  thus,"  said  my  firiend ;  **  I 
never  knew  it  until  I  met  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  told  me  this  very 
day,  that  Heartly,  dining  with  him,  met  an  old  tutor  of  his,  whom  he 
promised  over  his  wine  to  lend  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  to  set  him 
up  in  house-keeping,  and  the  next  morning  excused  himself  in  the  shab- 
biest manner  possible." 

This  assumed  benevolence,  then,  was  nothing  but  the  effect  of  stimulus, 
and  never  survived  the  hour  of  mirth  and  revelry :  he  could  not,  when 
come  to  himself,  muster  courage  to  perform  one  generous  act ;  so  that 
what  seemed  the  most  exquisite  sensibility — the  tenderest  sympathy — the 
firmest  attachment,  and  the  most  enlaiged  sentiment,  was  in  reaUty  nothing 
-^Imt  the  bottle  flush! 

Such  men  in  society  are  very  dangerous,  for  they  excite  expectations 
nerer  to  be  realised :  they  claim  an  unmerited  esteem,  until  discovered ; 
they  lead  one  to  discover  one's  secret  to  them,  in  the  hour  of  confi- 
dence, merely  to  betray  one ;  and  thus  one's  friend,  the  brother  of  last 
ni^t,  becomes  scarcely  an  acquaintance  on  the  following  day ;  he  whose 
heATt  bounded  to  meet  yours,  g^ves  one  a  cold  ceremonious  bow  as  he 
passes  one  at  an  after  period ;  nay,  he  to  whom  one  has  imbosomed  one's 
inmost  thoughts,  withholds  his  promised  service,  and,  not  unfrequently 
exposes  one  to  half  the  town. 

Verily,  the  only  cure  is  a  horsewhip  or  the  compliment  of  a  meeting. 
But,  however,  let  his  character  be  posted,  and  ^'  Let  no  such  man  be 
trusted!"     Plus  alo^  quam  mellis  habet. 
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THEODORE  HOOK.^ 

Theodo&s  Hook  may  be  said  to  have  been  nurtured  in  a  hot-bed  of 
talent,  wit,  and  dissipation.  His  father  was  a  musical  composer  and  an 
established  &vourite,  for  upwards  of  half-a-century ;  first  at  the  Mary-le- 
bone  Gardens,  and,  lastly,  at  Vauxhall.  His  mother  was  the  author  of 
at  least  one  theatrical  piece,  ^^  The  Double  Disguise,"  played  with  suc- 
cess at  Drury  Lane,  in  1784.  There  were  two  brothers,  James  and 
Theodore,  and  the  elder,  although  sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  after- 
wards to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  and  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
ultimately  Dean  of  Worcester,  still  exhibited  throughout  life  the  wit  and 
vivacity  of  the  stock,  and  the  same  indications  of  the  fiunily  taste  for  the 
drama  and  authorship.  But  James  was  blessed  with  advantages  which 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  Theodore ;  in  his  case  the  inebriety  of  wit  was 
sobered  by  a  regular  education ;  and  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits 
was  restrained  by  the  ties  of  his  sacred  calling,  which  were  further 
strengthened  by  an  early  and  a  happy  marriage.  '^  Who,"  asks  his 
biographer,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton  Barham,  ^*  does  not  lament  that  such 
a  boon  was  denied  to  Theodore  ?" 

The  first  school  that  Theodore,  bom  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1788, 
in  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  was  sent  to,  was  a  sort  of  ^^  semi- 
nary for  young  gentlemen,"  a  green-doored  brass-plated  *^  establishment," 
in  Soho  Square.  Subsequeutly,  he  went  to  Dr.  Curds*s,  and  thence  to 
Harrow,  but  with  little  or  no  real  advantage,  and,  as  his  biographer  justly 
remarks,  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  want  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 
confessions  of  ''  Gilbert  Gumey,"  where  he  says,  with  evident  reference 
to  himself:  *^  My  school-life  was  not  a  happy  one.  I  was  idle  and  care* 
less  of  ray  tasks.  I  had  no  aptitude  for  learning  languages.  I  hated 
Greek,  and  absolutely  shuddered  at  Hebrew.  I  fancied  myself  a  genius, 
and  any  thing  that  could  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  with  Httle  trouble,  I  did 
tolerably  well,  but  application  I  had  not.** 

And  who  can  fail  to  discover  throughout  life,  and  even  in  employments 
less  distasteful  to  him,  traces  of  the  same  haste  and  impatience  of  labour  ? 
Theodore  soon  left  Harrow,  and  the  death  of  hLs  mother,  the  only  one  who 
could  restrain  the  youth's  exuberance  of  spirits,  left  him  in  the  charge  of 
a  worldly,  pleasure-loving  father,  who  at  once  employed  his  son's  talents 
in  writing  songs  and  plays.  The  success  of  his  6rst  farces,  and  his  love 
of  fun,  soon  established  Master  Theodore's  reputation,  both  before  and 
behind  the  curtain,  and  he  became,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  the  pet 
of  the  Green  Room,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  incessant  indulgence  in 
practical  jokes,  the  plague  of  the  property-man  and  of  all  the  minor 
officers  of  the  establishment.  Even  Liston  himself  was  made  one  of  the 
victims  of  this  besetting  propensity. 

Having  procured  a  bladder  with  a  penny  whistle  attached  to  it,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  bag-pipe,  Hook  made  his  way  under  the  stage  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  Finger  Post,**  and  introducing  the  orifice  of  the  tube  into 
the  opening  of  the  *'  float,"  close  to  Liston*s  foot,  as  the  latter  was  about  to 
commence  his  song,  '*  When  I  fell  into  the  pit  of  love,**  proceeded  to  elicit 
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from  bis  apparatus  the  most  discordant  squeaks  imaginable,  bv  way  of  accom- 
paniment, not  more  to  the  amusement  ot  the  audience  than  tfie  bewilderment 
of  the  actor,  who  conld  not  conceive  whence  on  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  the 
sounds  proceeded.  Tlie  song  was  tumultuously  encored,  and,  mystified  as  he 
was,  Liston  of  course  had  no  alternative  but  to  repeat  it,  his  unseen  assistant 
squeezing  and  squeaking  the  while  more  vigorously  tlian  ever. 

At  this  early  time,  also,  when  ho  was  scarcely  in  his  twentieth  year, 
Theodore  Hook  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  that  talent  which  he 
afterwards  cultivated  to  so  much  perfection,  and  compared  with  which, 
mimicry  in  its  perfection  sinks  into  insignificance^ that  of  the  impro visa- 
tore.  In  the  art  of  pouring  forth  extemporaneous  poetry,  music  and  words, 
rhyme  and  reason,  all  impromptu,  Hook  stood  alone — rival  he  had  none. 

Of  course  (says  his  biographer)  he  had  his  imitators  : 

The  cliarming  extempore  verses  of  T s*s, 

for  example,  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  ;  another  gentleman,  also,  found 
reason  to  remember  his  attempt  at  rivalry.  Ambitions  of  distinction, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  off  into  verse  immediately  after  one  of 
Hook's  happiest  efforts.  Theodore's  bright  eye  flashed,  and  fixed  on  the  in- 
truder, who  soon  began  to  flounder  in  the  meshes  of  his  stanza,  when  he  was 
put  out  of  his  misery  at  once,  by  the  following  couplet  from  the  master,  given, 
however,  with  a  good-humoured  smile  that  robbed  it  of  all  offence: — 

I  see,  sir,  I  see,  sir,  what  'tis  that  you*re  hatching, 
But  mocking,  you  see,  sir,  is  not  alwatfs  catching. 

This  is  a  kind  of  success  which  is,  however,  pre-eminently  evanescent. 
Men  endowed  with  such  gifts  must  be  content,  like  actors,  whom  they  in 
a  measure  resemble,  with  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries ;  they  have 
little  to  hope  for  from  posterity ;  and  in  Hook's  case  scarcely  a  record  has 
been  kept  of  any  one  of  those  performances  which  used  at  once  to  delight 
and  astonish  the  circles  in  which  he  moved.  '*  Mrs.  Muggins's  Visit  to 
the  Queen,''  stanzas  written  in  the  John  Bull  as  a  satire  upon  the 
Brandenburgh  House  Drawing-room,  is  described  in  the  ^^  Quarterly  Re- 
view," as  ako  by  Mr.  Dalton  Barham,  as  most  approaching  what  Hook 
used  to  improvise  on  a  festive  evening,  and  as  conveying  to  a  person  who 
had  never  witnessed  that  marvellous  performance,  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  what  it  was. 

Have  you  been  to  Brandenburgh — heigh,  ma'am  ;  ho,  ma'am  ? 
Have  you  been  to  Brandenburgh,  ho  ? 
— Oh,  yes ;  I  have  been,  ma'am. 
To  visit  the  Queen,  ma'am. 
With  the  rest  of  the  gallanty  show — show. 
With  the  rest  of  the  gallanty  show. 

And  who  were  your  company — ^heigli,  ma'am  ;  ho,  ma'am  ? 
And  who  were  your  company,  ho  ? 
—We  happened  to  drop  in 
With  gemmen  from  Wapping, 
And  hdiei  (rom  Blowbladder-row — Row, 
And  laSei  from  Blowbladder-row. 

Mr.  Barham  records  very  little  of  Hook*8  doings  on  the  stage,  whither 
his  constitutional  predilections  and  his  early  associations  led  him  for 
awhile ;  but  a  more  faithful,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  more  ludicrous  picture 
of  the  miseries  and  mortifications  incident  to  a  play-actor,  was  never  penned 
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tban  a  letter  of  advice  given  in  the  John  Bull  many  yean  after  his  own 
connexion  with  the  drama  had  oeaaed. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Hook  became,  however,  most  notorious,  even  at 
this  early  period  of  his  career,  for  his  performances  off  the  stage,  for  that 
series  of  practical  jokes  or  hoaxes  of  which  his  biographer  remarks,  that 
inexcusable  as  they  must  be  considered,  they  were  so  inexpressibly  ludi- 
crous in  effect,  as  well  as  ori^nal  in  conception,  and  were  carried  out  with 
so  unparalleled  a  degree  of  impudence,  as  to  provoke  the  dullest  of  mortals 
to  mirth.  This  is  saying  very  little  for  them.  Many  of  these  hoaxes  were 
fu*  from  original  in  conception,  although  often  much  so  in  the  manner 
they  were  carried  out ;  and  the  sense  of  humour  which  they  excite  is  as 
frequently  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  man  who  would 
so  expose  himself.  Most  of  the  more  amusing  instances  of  Hook's  prac- 
tical joking  have  been  detailed,  and  with  but  slight  embellishment,  in 
^'  Gilbert  Gumey,"  which  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  record  of  his  own. 
mad  doings,  loose  thoughts  and  feelings.  Others  have  appeared  in  the 
very  entertaining  ^^Reminiscences  of  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,"  by  his  Widow, 
and  a  few  have  been  recently  printed  in  the  ^'  Life  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby." 

That  an  occurrence  similar  in  the  principal  feature,  and  involving  equal 
impudence,  though  less  of  humour,  than  the  well-known  projection  of  the 
line  of  the  Paddington  Canal  across  a  gentleman's  lawn,  and  uie  subsequent 
dinner  did  take  place,  the  biographer  tells  us,  is  undoubtedly  tnie,  only 
that  the  venue  is  to  be  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho  Square,  Frith 
Street  or  Dean  Street  being  the  spot,  both  at  that  period  places  of  com- 
paratively £uhionable  residence. 

Lounging  up  one  of  these  streets  in  the  aflernoon,  with  Terry,  the  actor, 
the  nostrils  of  the  promenaders  were  suddenly  saluted  with  a  concord  of  sweet 
odours  arising  from  a  spacious  area.  They  stopped,  snuffed  the  grateful  in* 
cense,  and  peeping  down  perceived  through  the  kitchen  window  preparations 
for  a  handsome  dinner,  evidently  on  the  point  of  being  served. 

"  What  a  feast!*'  said  Terry.  **  Jolly  dogs!  I  should  like  to  make  one  of 
them." 

"  I'll  take  any  bet,"  returned  Hook,  that  I  do — call  for  me  here  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  you  will  find  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  the 
worthy  gentleman's  champagne  and  venison."  So  sayine,  he  marched  up  the 
steps,  gave  an  authoritative  rap  with  the  burnished  knocker,  and  was  quickly 
lost  to  the  sight  of  his  astonished  companion.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  was 
immediately  ushered  by  the  servant,  as  an  expected  guest,  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  a  large  party  had  already  assembled.  The  apartment  being  well- 
nigh  full,  no  notice  was  at  first  taken  of  his  intrusion,  and  half-a-dozen  people 
were  laughing  at  his  bon'moit  before  the  host  discovered  the  tnUtake.  Aff*ectmg 
not  to  observe  the  visible  embarrassment  of  the  latter,  and  ingeniously  avoiding 
any  opportunity  for  explanation.  Hook  rattled  on  till  he  had  attracted  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  in  a  circle  round  him,  and  some  considerable  time 
elapsed  ere  the  old  gentleman  was  able  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  agreeable 
stranger. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,''  he  said,  contriving  at  last  to  get  in  a  word  ;  *'  but 
your  name,  sir, — I  did  not  quite  catch  it — servants  are  so  abominably  incorrect 
^-and  I  am  really  a  little  at  a  loss — " 

"  Don't  apologise,  I  beg,"  graciously  replied  Tlieodore,  "  Smith, — my  name 
is  Smith-~and  as  you  justly  observe,  servants  are  alwavs  making  some  stupid 
blunder  or  another ;  I  remember  a  remarkable  instance,  ^c" 

'*  But  really,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  the  host,  at  the  termination  of  the  story 
illustrative  of  stupidity  in  servants,  "  I  think  the  mistake  on  the  present  occa* 
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skm  does  not  originate  in  the  source  you  allude  to ;  I  certainly  did  not  anti« 
dpate  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith's  company  at  dinner  to-day.'' 

'*  No»  I  dare  say  not— you  said^vr  in  your  note,  I  know,  and  it  is  now,  I 
see»  a  quarter-past  five— you  are  a  little  fast  by  the  way — but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
been  detained  in  the  city — as  I  was  about  to  explain  when " 

"  Pray,^  exclaimed  tiie  other,  as  soon  as  he  could  stay  the  Tolubility  of  his 
goest,  *'  whom,  may  I  ask,  do  you  stippose  yoo  are  addressing?" 

*^  Whom  ?  why  Mr.  Thompson,  of  course— old  friend  of  my  father.  I  haye 
sot  the  pleasure  indeed  of  being  personally  known  to  you,  but  having  received 
your  kind  invitation  yesterday,  on  my  arrival  from  Liverpool,  Frith-street — ^four 
o'clock — family  party — come  in  boots— ryou  see  I  have  taken  you  at  your  word. 
I  am  only  afraid  I  have  kept  you  waiting." 

"No^no!  not  at  all.  But  permit  me  to  observe,  my  dear  sir,  my  name  is 
not  exactly  Thompson,  it  is  Jones,  and " 

"Jones!"  repeated  the  soi-^ant  Smith,  in  admirably  assumed  consternation, 
"Jones — why  surely  I  cannot  have — yes,  I  must — good  heaven!  I  see  it  all! 
Mr  dear  sir,  what  an  unfortunate  blunder — wrong  house — what  must  you 
thmk  of  such  an  intrusion  I — I  am  really  at  a  loss  for  words  in  which  toapolo* 
gise — ^you  will  permit  me  to  retire  at  present,  and  to-morrow " 

*'  Pray  don*t  think  of  retiring,"  exclaimed  the  hospitable  old  gentleman^ 
"  your  friend's  table  must  have  been  cleared  long  ago,  if.  as  you  say,  four  was 
the  hour  named,  and  I  am  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  offer  you  a  seat  at 
mine." 

Hook,  of  course,  could  not  hear  of  such  a  thing — could  not  think  of  tres- 
passing upon  the  kindness  of  a  perfect  stranger — if  too  late  for  Thompson  there 
were  plenty  of  chop-houses  at  hand — the  unfortunate  part  of  the  business  was, 
he  had  made  an  appointment  with  a  gentleman  to  call  for  him  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  good-natured  Jones,  however,  positively  refused  to  allow  so  entertaining  a 
visitor  to  withdraw  dinnerless.  Mrs.  Jones  joined  in  solicitation,  the  Misses 
Jones  smiled  bewitchingly,  and  at  last  Mr.  Smith,  who  soon  recovered  from  his 
orafnsion,  was  prevailed  upon  to  offer  his  arm  to  one  of  the  ladies,  and  take 
his  place  at  the  *'  well-furnished  board." 

In  all  probability  the  family  of  Jones  never  passed  such  an  evening  before ; 
Hook  naturally  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  party  in  an  un- 
ceasing roar  of  laughter,  and  make  good  the  first  impression.  The  mirth 
grew  &st  and  furious,  when  by  way  of  a  coup  de  grace,  he  seated  himself  at 
the  pianoforte,  and  struck  off  into  one  of  those  extemporaneous  effusions 
which  had  filled  more  critical  judges  than  the  Joneses  with  delight  and  asto- 
nishment. Ten  o  clock  struck,  and  on  Mr.  Terry  being  announced,  bb 
triumphant  friend  wound  up  the  performance  with  the  explanatory  stanza : — 

'*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  fare, 
Your  cellar's  as  prime  as  your  cook. 
My  friend's  Mr.  Terry,  the  player. 
And  rm  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  I" 

Hiat  there  was  love  of  notoriety,  as  well  as  of  fun  and  a  little  com- 
mendable ambition  in  these  displays,  may  be  shown  from  another  case  of 
a  slightly  different  character.  Accompanied  by  a  friend  in  the  Treasury, 
who  had  provided  a  g^g,  drawn  by  a  white  horse,  Hook  made,  what  no 
used  to  ^^H  a  ^'  mononag"  excursion  into  Wales  of  some  weeks' 
dimtion. 

Everything  passed  off  pleasantly  enough  ;  fine  weather— magnificent  scenery 
—a  stream  to  be  whipped  one  day,  a  mountain  to  be  climbed  the  next — a 
mine  to  be  explored  at  one  spot,  a  Druid  temple  to  be  traced  at  another. 
Castles,  cataracts,  and  coal  mines,  all  inviting  inspection ! 

*Ah!"  said  Hook,  as  they  lounged  along  one  bright  morning,  "this  is  all 
▼eiy  well  in  its  way — very  delightful,  of  course— plenty  to  look  at — but  then, 
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somehow,  nobody  looks  at  us ! — the  thing  is  getting  a  little  dull,  don't  you 
think  so  r 

His  companion  assented.  '*  Well,  we  can't  go  on  in  this  manner/'  continued 
the  other,  **  I  must  hit  upon  something,  and  get  up  a  Sgito  monstrari  somehow 
or  other." 

And  at  the  next  town  from  which  they  started,  his  friend  had  a  taste  of  hb 
quality  in  that  line,  for  having  procured  a  box  of  large  black  wafers,  he  had 
completely  spotted  the  snowy  coat  of  the  animal  they  were  driving  after  the 
pattern  of  those  wooden  quairupfgs  which,  before  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, used  to  form  the  studs  of  childhood.  The  device  fully  answered  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  happy  pair  drove  off,  att^^cting,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  the  gaze,  wonaer,  and  unqualified  admiration  of  Cadwallader  and  all  his 
goats. 

Neither  the  gigantic  Berners'  Street  hoax,  perpetrated  in  1809,  nor 
the  trick  of  calling  in  a  friend  to  throw  a  coach  or  a  cab  fare  on  his 
shoulders,  are  original  conceptions.  The  first  was,  perhaps,  redeemed 
from  the  conunon-place  by  toe  development  given  to  the  plot,  which 
included  among  the  dupes  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
and  in  the  second,  great  resources  were  exhibited  when  the  Mend  picked 
up  to  pay,  being  as  unprepared  for  any  pecuniary  transaction  as  Hook 
himself,  the  carriage  was  made  to  convey  the  unhappy  pair  to  the  house 
of  a  medical  man,  to  whose  charge  the  coach  was  ultimately  committed 
upon  an  imaginary  professional  case. 

Successful  beyond  his  most  san^ne  expectations  as  a  dramatist,  and 
with  actors  at  hand,  and  those  his  personal  friends,  both  qualified  and 
ready  to  embody  his  ideas,  Hook,  when  barely  twenty-one,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  give  up  writing  for  the  stage,  and  commenced  novelist ;  his 
first  essay,  ^'  The  Man  of  Sorrow,"  meeting,  however,  with  but  trifling 
success, — a  ficulure  which  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  popu- 
larity of  his  subsequent  works.  Hook's  life  was,  as  modem  society 
is  constituted,  remarkably  chequered;  at  the  same  time  that  he  ex- 
changed dramatic  composition  for  writing  novels,  he  appears  also  to 
have  quitted  the  green  room  for  the  discreet  halls  of  St.  Maiy*s,  Oxford  ; 
with  what  success  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  very  ceremony  of  his 
matriculation  was,  as  recorded  in  the  '^  Ingoldsby  Memoirs,"  well  nifi;h 
stopped  in  limine.  When  the  vice-chancellor  asked  the  candidate  if  he 
was  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nme  Articles  ?  "  Oh,  certainly, 
nr,"  replied  Theodore,  "  forty,  if  you  please." 

It  appears,  also,  from  his  biographer's  account,  that  the  very  evenings 
of  his  arrival  at  the  university,  he  began  a  coiuw  of  carousing. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  the  Universitv,  says  our  friend,  he  contrived 
to  give  his  brother  the  slip,  and  joined  a  party  or  old  school-fellows  in  a  carouse 
at  one  of  the  taverns.  Sundry  bowls  of"  Bishop,"  and  of  a  popular  compound 
yclept  **  E^g-flip"— the  Cambridge  men  call  it  "  Silky,**  to  the  fioadbi  graduoH 
of  Oxford  It  is  known  by  a  nomen  accideniale,  which  we  have  forgotten,— having 
been  discussed,  songs,  amatory  and  Bacchanalian,  having  been  sung  with  fuu 
choruses;  and  altogether  the  jocularity  having  begun  to  pass  "the  limit  of 
becoming  mirth,"  the  proctor  made  his  appearance,  and  advancing  to  the  table 
at  which  the  *•  Freshman" — so  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word — was  presiding,  put 
the  usual  question, — 

••  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  member  of  this  university?'' 

•*  No,  sir,"  replied  Hook,  rising,  and  bowing  respectfully.  "  Pray,  sir,  who 
are  you  ?" 
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A  little  disconcerted  at  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  other,  the  proctor  held 
out  his  ample  sleeve — "  You  see  this,  sir  ?" 

**  Ah,"  returned  Hook,  having  examined  the  fabric  with  great  earnestness  for 
a  few  seconds, "  yes,  I  perceive — Manchester  velvet— and  may  I  take  the  liberty, 
sir,  of  inquiring  how  much  you  might  have  paid  per  yard  for  the  article  T* 

The  quiet  imperturbability  of  manner  with  which  this  was  uttered  was  more 
than  the  reverend  gentleman  could  stand ;  and,  muttering  something  about 
"supposing  it  was  a  mistake,"  he  effected  a  retreat,  amid  shouts  of  laughter 
from  Hook's  companions,  in  which  the  other  occupants  of  the  coffee-room,  the 
waiters,  and  even  his  own  "  bull-dogs,"  were  constrained  to  join. 

A  youth  of  Theodore  Hook*8  free  and  easy  disposition,  utterly  unac- 
customed to  any  kind  or  measure  of  restraint,  and  the  companion  of  wits 
and  '*  men  about  town,"  was  not  likely  to  |)ecome  a  very  tractable  son  of 
Alma  Mater;  and  after  a  residence  of  one,  or  at  most  a  couple  of  terms, 
^'  an  unlooked-for  turn  in  his  affairs''  enabled  him  to  quit  0:^ord,  if  vnth 
no  great  accession  of  honour  or  wisdom,  at  least  vnthout  censure.  These 
are  the  words  of  his  biographer ;  there  is  the  same  indefiniteness  here  as 
we  observe  in  the  Ingoldsoy  memoirs,  ''one,  or  at  most  a  couple  of 
terms ;"  and  as  to  ''  the  unlooked-for  turn  in  affairs,"  we  are  not  told 
what  that  turn  was,  unless  we  are  to  consider  as  such  his  introduction, 
''  after  a  very  slight  probation,  into  the  order  of  fashion,"  and  his  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  ''  Eccentrics,"  on  the  same  memorable  night 
vrith  Sheridan,  Lord  Petersham,  and  others.  An  intimacy  with  lords 
and  dukes,  and  noble  princes,  mainly  brought  about  by  Hook*s  exquisite 
musical  taste,  and  extending  itself  to  the  person  of  the  Prince-Regent, 
also  embraced  a  person  much  spoken  of  in  the  Ingoldsby  memoirs — the 
Bev.  Edward  Cannon,  no  less  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  eccentricity  than 
for  his  frailty  and  sad  histoid.  Between  two  such  similar  spirits  a  close 
intimacy  established  itself,  but  the  fevour  of  royalty  was  soon  sacrificed 
by  the  tatter's  freedom  of  speech,  which  little  cared  for  suavity  to  princes 
or  their  favourites.  On  being  requested  to  give  his  opinion  of  an  upright 
piano-forte,  an  instrument  then  but  recently  invented,  he  ran  his  hand, 
light  as  a  lady's,  over  the  keys,  and  threw  himself  back  with  a  dis- 
s^isfied  air. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Cannon  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

''  Why,  madam,  it  may  do  to  lock  up  your  bread  and  cheese  in,  and 
that's  all  it's  fit  for,'*  was  the  reply. 

We  are  tempted  to  give  one  more  anecdote  of  this  ex traordinaiy  being,  espe- 
cially as  the  subject  ofour  memoir  was  himself  one  of  the  parties  therein  con- 
cerned. They  both  had  been  dining  with  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the 
manager  of  Druiy  Lane  Theatre,  and  as  the  host  showed  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  indisposition — he  was  suffering  severely  from  gout  in  the  hand — the 
party  broke  up  early ;  and  all  but  Cannon  and  Hook  took  their  leave  by  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Upon  them  every  possible  hint  short  of  absolute  rudeness  was 
expended  in  vain  ;  a  small  table  had  been  wheeled  up  close  to  the  tire,  amply 
furnished  with  potations,  such  as  they  loved,  and  they  were  not  to  be  wiled 
away.  At  length,  unable  to  endure  the  increasing  pain.  Price  quietly  sum- 
moned up  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  **  black  spirits  and  white,*'  and,  leaving 
his  guests  to  mingle  as  they  might,  stole  off  unooserved  to  bed.  Next  morning, 
about  nine,  his  servant  entered  his  room. 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  Price,  on  awaking,  "  pray,  at  what  time  did  those  two  gen- 
tlemen go,  last  night  ?'* 

"  Go,  sir  ?"  repeated  the  man. 

**  I  asked  ye,  «tr,  at  what  time  did  Mr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Cannon  go  f" 
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**  Ob,  tbey  are  not  gone  yet,  sir,**  replied  John,  "  they're  jost  rung  for 
ooffeeT 

There  were  redeeming  traits  in  Cannon's  character,  lively  generosity 
and  pre-eminent  disinterestedness,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  snrviTe 
his  errors. 

Spite  of  his  talents  and  conversational  powers,  Hook  was  unfortunate 
in  his  affaires  de  cceur^  the  first  of  which  nis  hiographer  places  on  record 
as  having  occurred  during  a  brief  sojourn  at  Sunbury.  While  at  this 
place,  the  name  of  the  inn,  '^  The  Flower  Pot,"  suggested  to  Hook  one 
of  his  practical  jokes ;  the  termination  of  which  not  being  upon  record, 
leaves  it  questionable  if  it  was  of  a  character  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  chief  actor  therein. 

In  1812  Hook  was,  his  biographer  hints,  through  the  influence  of  ^^  the 
£ur  of  May  Fair,"  presented  with  the  appointment  of  accountant-general 
and  treasurer  at  the  Mauritius,  worth  about  2000/.  a  year.  Neither, 
however,  the  heat  of  the  climate  nor  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  situation  could  calm  the  cbaracteristic  exuberance  of  his  spirits.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner,  the  new  accountant-general  amused 
himself,  and  frightened  the  island  out  of  its  propriety,  by'  firing  salutes 
to  the  honour  of  every  person  present,  soldier  or  civilian,  including  even 
cook  and  scullion.  Such  perseverance  in  one  particular  line  did  not 
ensure  success  in  another,  and  the  treasury  accounts  soon  partook  of 
that  confusion  which  generally  reigned  where  Hook  was  concerned. 
Upon  this  unfortunate  subject  his  biographer  has  added  little  to  what  has 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  (vol.  Ixxiii.),  and  from 
which  it  has  been  now  long  and  generally  understood,  that  whatever 
errors  there  were  upon  the  part  of  Theodore,  they  were  not  of  a 
venial  character,  bemg  simply  errors  of  omission,  of  oversight,  and 
neglect. 

Hook,  it  may  be  observed,  without  being  of  a  remarkably  superstitious 
turn  of  mind,  was  yet  not  prepared  to  discredit  spiritual,  or,  as  some 
foolishly  call  them,  supernatural  existences. 

*^  Philosophers,"  he  says,  in  a  preface  to  "  Martha  the  Gypsey,"  ''  may 
prove,  and  in  the  might  of  their  ignorance,  develop  and  disclose,  argue 
and  discuss,  but  when  the  sage  who  sneers  at  the  possibility  of  ghoets, 
wUl  explain  to  me  the  doctrine  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  or  tell  me 
why  the  wind  blows,  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  or  why  the  light  shines 
•^effects  perceptible  by  all  men — then  will  I  admit  the  justice  of  his  in- 
credulity— then  will  I  join  the  ranks  of  the  incredulous." 

A  case  is  related  as  having  fallen  more  immediately  under  Hook's  ob- 
servation, which  appears  to  be  the  counter-part  of  that  related  in  Leigii 
Hunt*s  **  Town,"  as  connected  with  Lord  Craven's  house.  Hook  was, 
however,  decidedly  superstitious  upon  some  points.  He  always  gravely 
maintained,  that  his  miseries  consequent  upon  the  Mauritius  defidt,  were 
fore-shadowed  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  homeward,  by  a  visita- 
tion from  the  original  "  Flying  Dutchman."  He  had  also  a  marked 
di9like  to  being  the  thirteenth  in  company.  One  of  his  friends,  who  was 
himself  suspected  of  a  leaning  the  same  way,  notes  in  the  following  words 
an  instance  of  this  weakness  : — 

"  Dined  at ;  we  were  seated  twelve  in  number,  when  Hook  arrived. 

He  looked  at  first  very  black  on  finding  himself  the  thirteenth,  but  being  told 
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that  Y y  the  actor,  was  expected,  immediately  took  his  seat,  aod  the  eren- 

iog  passed  oft'  merrily  eoough.  An  anecdote  was  given  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation singularly  corroborative  of  the  superstition  by  whicli  Hook  was,  dearly, 
at  first  affected.  A  party  of  twelve  had  just  sat  down,  and  one  of  the  guests 
having  observed  a  vacant  chair^  was  remarking  that  he  should  hardly  like  to  be 
the  person  destined  to  occupy  that  seat,  when  a  tremendous  double  rap  was 
heard, — the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr,  Fauntltroy*  announced, — he  was 
hanged  within  the  year ! 

Hook  returned  to  England,  harassed  by  difficulties  and  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  After  a  short  residence  at  Somers*  Town,  where  he 
formed  that  connexion,  which,  with  his  warm  heart  and  honourable  feel- 
mgs,  he  could  never  dissolve,  although  he  had  never  sufficient  courage  to 
render  it  sacred  and  indissoluble,  and  many  months  of  durance  vile,  he 
took  up  bis  abode  at  Putney,  and  started,  with  the  assistance  of  his  old 
friend  Daniel  Tefry?  a  small  periodical  called  ^^  The  Arcadian,"  but  which 
had  little  either  pastoral  in  its  name  or  durable  in  its  composition.  A 
more  important  event  in  Hook's  life  was  the  establishment  of  the  John 
Bull  newspaper  at  the  close  of  1820.  It  is  to  the  permanent  preserva- 
tion of  the  best  things  contiibuted  to  this  paper  that  the  second  volume 
of  the  '^  Life  and  Remains**  is  devoted.  Four  years  after  his  connexion 
with  the  John  Bull,  Hook  published  the  first  series  of  that  collection  of 
tales  which,  under  the  title  of  '^  Sayings  and  Doings,"  placed  him  at 
once  in  the  highest  rank  of  novelists.  This  was  followed,  in  1830,  by 
^  Maxwell,"  generally  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  productions ; 
but  of  all  his  works,  the  most  mirth-provoking  was  '<  Gilbert  Gumey," 
of  which  his  own  personal  adventures  fonn  the  ground-work,  and  which 
was  published  by  monthly  instalments  in  the  New  Monthly  MagazinCy 
upon  his  undertaking  the  editorship  of  that  long-established  favourite, 
in  1836.  Hook  deprecated  the  practice,  now  all  but  universal  among 
popular  novelists,  of  delivering  his  tale  by  monthly  instalments.  One 
of  his  last  letters,  addressed  to  Mr.  Poole,  a  fellow-contributor  to  the 
pages  of  the  New  Monthly,  was  in  deprecation  of  the  plan,  as  not  only 
wearisome  to  the  reader,  but  positively  fatal  to  any  thing  like  fair  de- 
velopment of  plot.  ^'  Jack  Brag"  followed,  a  sequel  to  ^^  Gilbert  Gumey," 
and  the  portrait  of  a  vulgar,  vain,  and  impudent  cross  between  a  tallow- 
chandler  and  a  sporting-gentleman,  met  with  great  success.  Lastly, 
^Births,  Marriages^  and  Deaths,**  published  in  1839,  was  followed,  m 
1840,  by  ''  Precepts  and  Practice,'*  a  collection  of  short  papers  and  tales, 
which  he  had  contributed  to  the  New  Monthly  during  his  editorship. 
Two  other  works,  "  Fathers  and  Sons"  and  "  Peregrine  Bunco,"  were 
never  finished  by  their  original  author. 

*  Another  story  was  at  the  same  time  told  in  connection  with  this  unfortunate 
gentlenuuL  A  Mr.  R- — ,  a  wine-merchant,  was  very  intimate  with  Fauntleroy, 
and  with  a  few  friends  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  him  frequently.  On  these 
oocaikms,  when  the  party  was  not  too  large,  the  host  would  produce  some  very 

choice  old  Lunelle  wine,  of  which  R was  exceedingly  fond,  bat  Fauntleroy 

co^  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  say  where  he  got  it,  or  how  it  could  be  obtained. 
When  the  latter  was  under  sentence  of  death,  his  old  associates  visited  him  re- 
peatedly, and  at  their  last  interview,  the  night  before  his  execution,  R ,  after 

Ittviqg  bid  him  farewell  with  the  rest,  on  a  sudden  paused  in  the  prison  passage, 
returned  to  the  cell,  and  said  iaa  low  voice  to  the  criminal, — '*  You'll  pardon  my 
pressing  the  subject,  but  now,  at  all  events,  my  dear  friend,  you  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  tell  me  where  I  can  get  some  of  that  Lunelle." 
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The  success  of  his  novels  enahled  Theodore  Hook  to  start  onoe  more  ia 
the  world.  He  rented  an  expensive  house,  furnished  it  extravagantly, 
sought  the  most  fashionable  and  dissipated  society,  kept  open  table  and 
late  hours,  and  had  very  soon  to  beat  a  retreat  once  more  to  the  friendly 
banks  of  the  Thames,  where,  in  a  pretty  villa  near  Fulham  Bridge,  he 
ultimately  breathed  his  last ;  his  end  hastened  by  a  career  which  had 
never  spared  or  husbanded  either  physical  or  mental  resources,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  treated  them  as  gifts,  only  to  be  valued  for  their  brilliancy,  and 
the  strain  they  may  be  capable  of  enduring,  entailing  thereby  the  conse- 
quent and  inevitable  result  of  a  premature  extinction. 

The  production  of  thirty-eight  volumes  within  sixteen  years — the 
author  being  all  the  while  editor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  of  a  newspaper, 
and  for  several  years  the  efficient  conductor  of  a  magazine — certainly 
affords,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  remarks,  sufficient  proof  that  he 
never  sank  into  idleness.  In  all  his  works,  Hook  paid  little  regard  to  con- 
secutiveness,  or  regularity,  or  even  to  style.  He  aimed  at  delineation  of 
character — at  striking  and  ludicrous  scenes  and  situations — at  reflecting 
the  language  and  habits  of  actual  life — and  all  this  he  accomplished,  in 
some  of  his  works,  with  a  success  that  produced  many  rivals,  but  few  supe- 
riors. Yet  with  all  these  successes,  and  although  in  receipt  of  a  large  in- 
come— probably  not  less  than  3000/.  a  year  by  his  waitings — passages  in 
those  parts  of  his  diary  which  have  been  published,  disclose  frequent 
struggles,  ever-deepening  distresses  and  difficulties  which,  while  they  are 
often  inexpressibly  touching,  ought  not  to  be  without  their  lesson. 


THE  '•  REBEL*'  BOERS. 


••  How  many  a  spirit,  bom  to  bless, 
**  Hath  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name, 

"  Whom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success, 
«* Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame!"* 

Lallah  Rookh. 

The  Times  of  the  26th  of  October  sa^^  :— "  We  have  received  advices 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  9th  of  September,  and  accounts  from 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  quarters,  six  miles  north-east  of  Bethany,  dated 
August  31,  stating  that  on  the  29th  Sir  Harr}'  Smith  encountered  the 
rebel  Boers,  who  were  strongly  posted  at  a  place  called  Bloem  Plaats,  and, 
after  a  sharp  contest  of  three  hours,  defeated  and  drove  them  before  him 
with  great  loss.  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  his 
horse  killed  under  him.'* 

The  '*  leading  journal"  of  the  day,  in  an  able  article  which  shortly 
afterwards  appeared  (together  with  the  return  of  very  considerable  losses 
on  our  part),  warmly  advocates  the  cause  of  the  so-called  ''  Rebel"  Boers ; 
however,  as  since  then  this  matter  has  apparently  been  allowed  to  drop, 
the  following  short  notice  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
bring  before  the  public,  in  its  true  light,  the  real  nature  of  our  proceed- 
ings against — if  not  molested — a  useful,  peaceable,  and  unofiending 
community. 

A  foreign  despatch,  conveying  from  a&r  tidings  of  success  attending 
the  efforts  of  our  gallant  and  luird-working  troops,  must  naturally,  to  eveiy 
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trae  bom  Englisbman,  impart  certain  feelings  of  pride  and  exultation ; 
feeHngs  that  are  not  to  be  repressed,  bat  which  may  nevertheless  be 
greatly  increased  or  modified,  according  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
cause  in  which  these  successes  may  have  been  obtained  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  last  accounts  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though 
bringing  intimations  of  victory,  will  not  with  the  most  patriotic  amongst 
us  be  unalloyed  with  regret  that  blood-stained  laurels  should  have  been 
culled  on  ground,  where  not  having  planted,  we  had  undoubtedly  little 
claim  to  reap ;  and  that  human  life  to  a  large  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended in  a  cause,  which — more  especially  during  these  ultra-philan- 
thropic times  of  peace — on  reviewing  the  real  state  of  the  matter,  will 
scarcely  be  admitted  as  justifiable  in  any  single  point  of  view. 

The  case  of  the  Dutch  settlers  at  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
in  many  respects  exclusively  peculiar — may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows. 

Some  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  commercial  establishment  was  formed 
by  the  Batavian  East  India  Company,  at  the  furthest  point  of  Southern 
Afiica,  whose  proceedings  from  tne  first  foundation — as  r^arded  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  few  scattered  and  wandering  tribes  of  savages  then 
found  in  that  part  of  the  world — were  ever  marked  by  the  dictates  of 
justiee  and  humanity. 

This  factory  shortly  afterwards  became  a  rapidly  increasing  colony ; 
the  Dutch  having  purchased  land  from  the  natives,  whom  they  denomi- 
nated '^  Hottentots,"  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and 
engaged  the  latter  into  their  service,  not  as  slaves,  but  in  the  capacity  of 
paid  and  domestic  servants  ;  and  finally,  after  a  lapse  of  150  years,  had 
extended  their  occupation  of  territory  to  the  borders  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  where  they  came  in  contact  with,  and  thus  formed  the  only  check 
to,  Kaffir  encroachment  from  that  quarter. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  we  found  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  when,  towards  the  latter  end  of  last  century,  conquest — 
subsequently  ratified  by  treaty — converted  it  into  a  British  dependence, 
by  which  event  a  very  mixed  population  became  suddenly  metamorphosed 
into  British  subjects.  This  population  consisted  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  Hottentots — generally  speaking  employed  as  herdsmen,  la- 
bourers, or  domestic  servants — of  about  as  many  slaves  from  Mozam- 
bique, Madagascar,  or  the  Coast  of  Guinea ;  whilst  the  remainder  (in- 
cluding a  half-caste  population)  was  composed  of  ''  Boers,"  descendants 
from  the  orig^al,  or  subsequent  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape. 

Thia  involuntary  transfer  of  allegiance,  effected  without  their  wishes  on 
the  subject  being  in  the  least  consulted,  was  no  doubt  repugnant  in  the 
extreme  to  the  feelings  of  the  white  population ;  and  we  should  by 
every  available  means  in  our  power,  and  by  conciliatory  and  soothing 
measures,  have  endeavoured  to  soften  down,  and  eventually  eradicate,  the 
natural  feelings  of  repugnance  and  irritation  thus  created  towards  us; 
nor  would  such  a  judicious  course  have  probably  been  found  either  difficult 
or  unsuccessful  with  our  newly-acquirea  subjects. 

Inheriting  from  his  Fatherland  a  phlegmatic  and  supine  disposition, 
the  South  Africa  Boer  is,  by  nature,  neither  restless,  irritable,  or  cruel. 
Give  him  hia  quantum  of  meat,  drink,  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  he  will 
neither  trouble  himself,  his  servants,  or  neighbours.  Such  a  people, 
with  proper  management,  it  would  have  been  particularly  easy  to  con- 
cifiate,  and  it  was  evidently  our  interest  so  to  do ;  for  they  were  (with 
our  geDCially  small  military  force  on  the  frontier)  the  best,  the  cheapest 
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-—and,  in  short,  the  only  available  defence  against  Kaffir  plunder  and 
depredation. 

Although,  as  above  described,  the  Boers— by  nature  and  disposition  too 
indolent  and  apathetic  to  be  either  cruel  or  vindictive—- generally  speak- 
ing treated  the  servile  population  (including  slaves  and  Hottentots)  vrith 
kindness  and  consideration,  a  few  solitaiy  exceptions  may  possibly  have 
occurred  to  the  above  as  a  general  rule, — and  these  exceptions  were 
eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  certain  interested  parties,  and  exaggerated  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  give  lise  in  1828  to  a  Notorious  enactment,  which,  by 
removing  every  necessary  restraint  from  the  colonial  population,  suddenly 
infested  the  colony  with  hordes  of  robbers  and  vagrants ;  and  whilst  de- 
priving tbe  white  population  of  many  hitherto  useful  hands  for  labour, 
moreover  frequently  exposed  their  property  to  the  most  vexatious  spolia- 
tion. 

This  ill-advised  decree  was  followed  by  a  still  more  suicidal  blow  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  colony ;  we  allude  to  the  "  Emandpa* 
tion  Act,"  or  rather  to  the  hasty  and  premature  manner  in  which  a  mea-^ 
sure — no  doubt  just  and  humane  in  itself — was  without  due  preparation 
carried  into  effect, — a  measure  which,  whilst  in  reality  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  by  turning  adrift  and  thereby  converting  into  thieves^ 
plunderers,  and  vagabonds,  a  large  population  utterly  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  completely  ruined  the  white  agricultural  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  and  thus  effectually  crippled  the  few  remaining  resources  of 
the  farmers  in  particular,  and  generally  speaking  of  all  the  Boers. 

''  They  complained  that  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and 
Hottentots  had  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  living  either  profitably  or 
comfortably  in  the  colony,  and  most  bitterly  reprobated  the  exaggera- 
tion and  falsehoods  which  had,  in  many  instances,  been  spread  abroad,  on 
their  general  treatment  of  the  coloured  races,  by  interested  missionaries 
and  other  purveyors  of  horrors ;  and  added,  that  not  only  was  the  com- 
pensation given  for  their  slaves  miserably  small,  but  that  the  difficulties, 
delays,  and  formalities  to  be  imdergone,  before  they  could  touch  the 
money  so  given,  were  so  great  and  costly,  as  to  render  its  acquisition 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble. 

''  There  must  be  some  truth  in  all  this,  when  we  consider,  that  for  these 
causes,  they,  and  the  majority  of  the  richest  and  most  respectable  of  tiieir 
countrymen,  have  quitted  the  lands  on  which  they  were  bom ,  and  to  which 
they  were  attached  ;  in  many  instances,  without  even  attempting  a  sale  of 
their  properties.  In  other  cases  they  disposed  of  valuable  farms  for  the 
new  gun  or  waggon,  or  some  such  consideration  offered  to  them  in  their 
misery,  by  the  rapacious  speculators  on  the  temper  of  mind,  into  which 
this  state  of  things  had  driven  their  victims. 

'*  The  hasty,  fanatical,  and  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  was  conducted  in  this  colony,  has  been  the  means  of 
driving  into  the  lawless  regions,  beyond  our  controul,  five-sixths  of  the 
wealthy  and  most  respectable  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  and  of  converting  these 
previously  loyal  subjects  into  bitter  enemies,  as  well  of  ourselves  as  of  the 
native  inhabitants  among  whom  they  are  located.  Such  was  the  haste 
with  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  endow  the  astonished  bondsmen 
in  this  and  other  colonies  with  liberty,  that  the  ruin  and  misery  of  their 
white  brethren  were  not  taken  into  account ;  lest,  in  considering  any  means 
by  which  they  might  be  mitigated,  time  should  be  lost,  and  the  wretched 
saturnalia  delayed  for  a  brief  space. 
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^  Let  no  one,  howerer,  imagine  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  complete 
freedom  of  any  colour  or  race  of  the  human  &mily.  I  only  regret  that 
while  one  hand  was  employed  in  the  heneficent  operation  of  severing  the 
booda  of  the  slaves,  it  should  have  heen  thought  necessary  to  employ  the 
other,  allied  with  the  tongue,  in  the  ruin  of  their  former  masters.  It  seems 
to  be  unfortunately  essential,  that  oppression  should  exist  in  all  nations 
tnd  societies,  and  it  has  heen  lately  the  rage  to  suppose  that  white 
ghoolders  are  more  capahle  of  bearing  with  impunity  the  heavy  burden 
than  black  ones."* 

Despairing  therefore  of  obtaining  redress  &om  that  foreign  ^vemment, 
under  whose  sway  they  had  been,  against  their  inclinations,  thus  foreibly 
placed ;  unprotected  firom  foreign  and  barbarous  invasion  ;  plundered  by 
their  former  servants  and  slaves — ^for  the  loss  of  whose  labour  they  had 
received  little  or  no  compensation — in  short,  roused  from  their  usual 
phlegmatic  apathy  by  a  long  course  of  real  injuries  and  petty  vexations, 
the  Boers  were  at  last  driven  to  the  desperate  and  unprecedented  step  of 
abandoning  their  homesteads — of  emigrating  en  masse  across  the  colonial 
border,  and  of  plunging  with  their  families  into  the  boundless  wilderness  ; 
in  the  vain  hope  of  being  there  allowed  to  enjoy  unmolested  that  state 
of  independent  competence,  which  had  been  denied  to  them  within  the 
Emits  0^  the  British  territories. 

Under  ordinary  cireumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  legally 
speaking,  no  colony,  however  distant,  can,  unauthorised  and  of  its  own 
free  will,  throw  off  its  allegiance  to  an  established  government ;  but 
when  that  government  becomes  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  protect 
its  remote  subjects  frx>m  internal  abuse  or  external  violence,  the  wisest 
course  it  can  then  pursue  is  to  absolve  them  with  the  best ,  possible  grace 
from  such  alle^nce ;  or  most  assuredly — as  histoiy  can  amply  testify — ^its 
onprotected  or  abused  colonial  subjects  will  save  the  trouble  of  taking 
sum  a  step.  As  to  the  instance  in  point,  it  must  moreover  be  home  in 
mind,  that  the  Dutch  emigrants — deserters,  rebels,  or  whatever  other 
designation  may  be  deemed  applicable  to  the  hostile  Boers — were  com- 
paratively speaking  very  recently,  and  without  having  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  suddenly  converted,  by  ^^  treaty,"  from  Batavian  into  British 
aabjects  ;  that  they  long  patientiy  endm^  their  manifold  wrongs,  till 
fin^g  the  burthen  insupportable,  they  resolved  by  flight,  by  the  aban- 
donment of  their  domestic  hearths,  by  quitting  for  ever  the  country  of 
their  birth  and  adoption,  to  escape  poverty,  neglect,  groundless  as^r- 
sion,  marked  injustice,  an  unprotected  condition  against  savage  aggres3ion; 
and  lastiy,  a  state  of  existence  which  had  become  intolerably  irksome 
and  oppressive. 

But  no — we  could  not  allow  these  poor  people  to  depart  in  peace — ^for 
eren  as  Pharaoh  pursued  the  Israelites  when  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  land  of  bondage — so  must  we  needs  follow  tiie  unhappy  Boers  into  the 
wDd  and  desert  "  Karroo,"  there  to  impose  a  galling  and  hateful  yoke ; 
and  thus  having  fairly  persecuted  them  mto  open  hostilities,  we  are  now 
reaping   the  consequences  of  such  ill-judgea  and  reckless  measures!! 

"^From  " The  Cape  and  its  Colonists," b/George  Nicholson,  Esq.  (1848.) 
f  Betnm  of  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  affair  at  Bloem  Flaats,  August  29, 
1848:-- Officers,  1  killed,  6  wounded  ;  men,  8  ditto,  89  ditto  ;  horses,  11  ditto,  13 
ditta  Names  of  Officers  wounded:— lieutenant-Colonel  Buller,  Rifle  Brigade, 
severdy;  Captain  Mnrraj,  ditto,  mortally  Qtince  dead);  Captain  Armstrong, 
O^  Mounted  Bifles,  severely ;  Lieutenant  De  Sails,  ditto,  dangerously;  Lieu- 
tenant Mill,  ditto,  severely;  Ensign  Steele,  ditto,  dangerously;  Ensign  Crampton, 
9ist  Bcgiment^  dangerously. 
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Meaaures,  whose  fatal  consequences  may  prove  incalculably  disastrous,  if 
through  this  means,  the  native  tribes  be  once  more  raised  against  us,  and 
should  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  our  present  enemies. 

*^  Two  facts/*  says  that  periodical  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  colonial 
interests  of  Great  Britain,*  "  two  facts  connected  with  the  action  (at 
Bloem  Plaats)  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

"  Salis,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Cape  Mounted  lUfles,  while 
leading  on  to  the  assault  of  the  Boers,  had  his  horse  killed,  his  arm 
broken,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  body.  His  men  scampered  off  and 
left  him.  Two  Boers,"  says  the  letter  writer,  who  describes  the  s&ur, 
''  approached  him.  One  cried  out,  *  Shoot  him  dead.' — *  No,'  said  Salis, 
^  I  nave  a  wife  and  too  many  children,  to  die  yet'  They  then  asked  him 
if  he  was  wounded,  and  when  he  said  *  Yes,'  they  left  him.  He  ma- 
naged to  crawl  towards  us,  and,  when  perceived,  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  waggon.  This  took  place  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  when  men's 
bloods  were  up.  After  the  fight,  two  prisoners  fell  into  Sir  Harry's  hands; 
one  was  a  deserter  Irom  the  45th  regiment,  the  other  a  Dutchman  of 
the  name  of  Dneyer.  They  were  both  tried  by  court-martial,  and  both 
shot.  The  deserter's  fate  was  inevitable,  but  the  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  shooting  the  former  may  be  questioned." 

Loth  would  we  be  to  call  in  question  either  the  justice  or  humanity 
of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  for  they  are  ever  the  qualifications  of  the  brave,  and 
Sir  Harry  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  gallant  soldier  ;  but  (\mles8 
acting  under  special  instructions)  he  appears  certainly  in  this  instance  to 
have  been  carried  rather  beyond  the  limits  of  both.  Nor  does  the  act  of 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, — as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
ported confiscation  (mentioned  in  the  above  quoted  paper),  with  the  de- 
claration that  all  marriages  heretofore  contracted  in  the  district  of  Wyn- 
burg,  and  not  recorded,  as  set  forth  in  his  proclamation,  are  illegal,  and 
the  offspring  thereof  incapable  of  inheriting  property  within  the  colony — 
tally  with  preconceived  notions  of  that  forbearance  and  humanity,  or 
even  policy,  so  necessary  to  be  observed  (even  under  the  actual  deplorable 
circumstances)  towards  an  unfortunate  race,  which,  although  trampled 
under  foot,  and,  as^,Sir  Harry  asserts,  now  completely  subdued,  may  yet, 
nevertheless,  if  driven  to  extremity,  turn  on  and  severely  wound  the 

heel  that  so  recklessly  treads  them  into  the  earth. 

»  •  «  «  « 

Let  us  therefore  pause  and  consider  well  before  we  act; — let  go- 
vernment, let  the  British  public,  let  the  "  philanthropists"  (if  they 
deem  white  skins  worthy  of  their  attention),  turn  over  all  the  above  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  in  favour  of  the  hostile  Boers ;  let  it  be  mat- 
ter of  serious  consideration,  if  it  do  not  better  become  a  great  nation, 
magnanimously  to  acknowledge  an  error,  than  wrongfully  to  continue 
in  the  same  mistaken  course  ; — to  consult  at  once  justice,  generosity,  and 
self-interest,  by  declaring  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Africanders, 
and  then  allowing  them  to  establish  whatever  government  they  deem  fit 
beyond  the  colonial  limits.  By  following  such  a  course,  we  should 
interpose  a  secure  defensive  belt,  between  our  possessions  and  native 
depredation ;  establish  pioneers  to  discovery,  commerce  and  civilisation, 
into  the  hitherto  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa ; — and  from  bitter 
foes,  would,  no  doubt,  instantaneously  convert  the  '^  Rebel"  Boers  to 
our  staunchest  and  most  useful  allies  in  Southern  Africa. 

•  See  thelMmial  Gazette  for  the  2iidof  December,  1848^ 
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A  NIGHTS  ADVENTURE   AT  THE  "BLACK  EAGLE"  AT 

AUGSBURG. 

Chapteb  I. 

Fate  often  works  with  humble  instrnnientfl, 
Producing  from  small  causes  great  events. 

Anok. 

Orientai<  historians  inform  us  that  when  Mahomet,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Koreish  who  had  conspired  to  assassinate  him,  fled  from  Ahu  Bekir's 
house,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Thor,  to  the  south-east  of 
Mecca,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  three  days,  during  which  time  his 
pursuers  came  to  the  spot,  hut  ohserving  that  a  spider  had  covered  the 
mouth  with  her  web,  and  concluding,  consequently,  that  no  person  could 
have  recently  entered,  they  hurried  forwara  in  another  dureetion,  and 
their  intended  victim  saved  his  life.  If  we  reflect  that  the  man  thus 
preserved,  subsequently  founded  a  dominion  which  in  eighty  years  ex- 
tended itself  over  more  kingdoms  and  countries  than  the  Romans  could 
sabdue  in  eight  hundred,  and  which  still  maintains  its  ascendancy  in 
several  powerful  and  populous  states,  it  becomes  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  world-importance  of  the  little  insect-weaver,  from  eveiy  one  of 
whose  slender  filaments  a  future  empire  may  be  said  to  have  depended. 
The  Count  de  Lauzun,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  solaced  himself 
by  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  spider :  Robert  Bruce,  when 
concealed  like  Mahomet,  derived  a  lesson  which  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  his  future  life,  from  observing  the  inde&tigable  perseverance 
of  the  same  little  insect :  and  every  school-giri  has  read  the  stonr,  rather 
an  alarming  one  in  these  worsted-working  days,  of  Arachne  s  meta- 
morphosis into  a  spider,  for  presuming  to  compete  with  3!Gnerva  in  tent- 
stitdi  and  cross-stitoh. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  the  unpopular  animalcule  whose  name  I  have 
ventured  to  mention  in  the  following  pages,  and  against  whom  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  man  and  woman  kind  is  instmctively  upraised,  has 
seldom  been  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  presenting  to  any  society,  except, 
ferhaps,  the  entomological ;  but  if  a  mere  maker  of  cobwebs  can  be 
inoourflJbly  recorded  in  history,  both  real  and  &bulous,  why  may  not  the 
tisy  harlequin  of  our  dormitories  leap  horn  the  contemptuous  obscurity 
to  which  he  has  been  condemned,  and  become  the  hero  of  a  magazine 
artiele,  eniedally  when  the  fects  stated  are  strictly  and  literally  true  ? 
As  it  is  m^  no  means  improbable  that  many  of  my  readers  hurried  to 
see  the  inoustrious  fleas  lately  exhibited  throughout  England,  I  will  not 
'^fifer  any  further  apoloffy  for  introducing  an  individual  of  the  species, 
who,  in  the  language  ol  Shakspeare,  might  justly  be  termed,  ^'  a  valiant 
Jea,  that  dares  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  Up  of  a  lion." 

During  last  summer  I  had  become  so  delnlitated  by  two  severe  attacks 
of  influensa,  that  I  determined  to  make  a  little  excursion  to  the  Con- 
^aeiit,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  a  temporary  change  of  air, 
m  weU  as  amusement  from  visiting  new  soenes.    As  I  was  then  engaged 
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in  compiling  a  '^  History  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  presented  by  Lather 
and  Melancthon,  in  1530,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  Augsburg/' 
I  resolyed  to  visit  that  city,  in  order  to  give  a  particuhur  and  accurate 
description  of  the  building  wherein  the  Diet  had  been  then  held.  It  so 
chanced  that  a  member  of  the  ^'  London  Club,"  to  which  I  belong,  had 
lately  passed  several  weeks  at  Aug^buig,  residing  at  the  Black  Eagle, 
near  the  Hercules  Fountain,  which  hotel,  and  its  obliging  landlord,  Von 
Sandau,  he  very  strongly  recommended  to  me.  On  the  confines  of 
Suabia  I  was  liuid  up  for  a  month  by  a  return  of  my  illness,  during 
which  time  a  succession  of  untoward  events  proved  how  singularly  in- 
opportune had  been  the  moment  selected  for  my  excursion.  All  Ger* 
many  had  caught  the  levolatioiiary  mania  of  France,  the  people  were 
everywhere  an  oommotioa,  the  nolorioiis  Stnive,  after  his  invasion  of 
Baden,  had  been  attacked  and  defeated,  and  his  banditti-followers,  dia- 
persing  themselves  in  all  directions,  committed  acts  of  violenoe  and 
plunder  whenever  they  got  beyond  the  reach  of  their  nnmerous  punuafs. 
When  I  resumed  my  journey,  various  interruptioBS,  arisiDg  from  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  delayed  me  on  the  road,  but  I  reached 
Augsburg  in  safety,  just  as  diey  were  about  to  dose  the  gates  for  tbe 
night,  and  drove  immediately  to  the  Black  Eagle,  where  I  had  the  mard- 
fioiiti<m  of  being  told  that,  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  militaiy  and  of 
terrified  gmtry,  fiom  the  surrounding  district,  every  bed  in  the  houae 
was  occupied,  nor  did  my  informant  believe  that  I  should  sucoeed  in 
obtaining  one  at  any  other  heteL 

Pleasant  intelligenee  this  to  an  invalid  who  had  just  entered  a  strange 
town,  at  the  setting-m  of  a  wet  and  stormy  night  1  As  I  had  no  fiucy 
for  sleeping  in  my  travelling  cal^e,  stall  less  for  wandering  about  tlie 
streets  on  a  finitless  search,  I  requested  permission  to  speak  a  few  worda 
with  the  landlord,  who  presenUy  made  Ins  appearance^  and  had  no 
sooner  heard  the  name  of  the  dub  associate  by  whom  I  had  been  ao 
strenuously  recommended  to  his  house,  than  he  hastily  kt  down  the  steps 
of  my  vemde  with  his  own  hand,  heartily  exclaiming,   ''God  forbid 

that   I  should  turn  from  my  doors  any  friend  of  Mr.  N ,  who 

honoured  my  hotel  for  so  many  weeks,  and  who  won  all  hearts  by  his 
kindness  and  his  liberality.  Come  in,  sir,  come  in :  yeu  shall  have  my 
own  bed  to-night,  and  as  the  Yellow  Kegiment  is  to  leave  our  town 
to-morrow,  I  can  then  promise  you  the  best  room  in  my  house." 
Willingly  aooeptaog  this  courteous  invitation,  I  followed  him  into  aa 
apartment  on  toe  ffround-fioor,  which  he  told  me  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  than  Sie  cofte«room,  crowded  as  it  was  with  officers  and 
smokers.  Here  I  was  supplied  with  some  refireshiaent,  and  with  several 
German  and  French  newspapers,  the  contents  of  which  I  devoured  modi 
more  eagerly  than  my  supper.  When  I  requested  to  be  conducted  to 
my  sleeping  apcutment,  my  host  insisted  on  performing  that  office,  and 
after  apologising  for  the  humble  accommodation  it  afibrded,  and  regret- 
ting that  he  could  do  no  better  for  me^  he  wished  me  a  good  night,  and 
retired. 

Though  not  naturally  timorous  or  mifgiving,  I  had  heard  so  much,  in 
the  last  few  days,  of  the  robberies  and  outrages  committed  by  Struve'a 
lurking  brigands,  and  other  patriotic  vagabonds,  that,  after  locking  the 
door  uulloddng. under  the  bed,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  a  dose  survey 
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BMnKling, 


agnML  ^  No  jvtdng  fiieze,  battrice,  or  coigne  of  vantage"  could  I  find 
nat  m^^iit  screen  a  housebreaker,  except  a  recess  beside  a  ponderous 
wardrobe,  wbich  I  eiqplored  itith  my  candle ;  and  a  closet,  with  an  unse- 
cored  window,  but  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground  as  to  preclude  en- 
tnnce  in  that  directian,  and  to  recondle  me  to  the  Wtet  of  a  lock  on  the 
doset-door.  Havii^  taken  these  precautions,  and  placed  within  my 
nochasigfai-lamp^  conasting  of  a  wick  floating  in  a  large  cup  of  ml,  I 
re^ared  to  bed,  and  being  exhausted  by  a  fatiguing  journey  aner  a  long 
lUnesB,  I  presmtiy  M  a&ep,  hoping  to  have  a  good  night's  rest 
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But  aha !  what  are  the  hopes  of  moitab  ?  Not  moie  than  two  or 
dine  hours  had  elapwd  when  I  awoke  under  a  sense  of  intolerable  irrita" 
turn,  and  starting  iq>  and  tiuowing  back  the  dothes,  I  found  tiiat  a  whole 
annj  of  fittia  biaek  Voltigeura  ktd  been  perfmnii^  their  evolutions  on 
my  unfortiuurte  body — ^an  annoyance  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  rendered 
tea  tunes  mote  provoking  by  my  inability  to  catch  one  of  these  truculent 
de^murderen,  so  rap^y  did  they  describe  their  wingless  flights,  and 
skm,  not  only  out  of  readi,  but  out  of  sight.  Never  had  I  witnessed  so 
sodden  and  naarvellouB  a  transference  from  eveiTwhere  to  nowhere.  like 
tbe  Weiid  Sisters,  '*  they  made  themselves  air  mto  which  they  vanished.'* 
It  has  been  confuted,  that  if  an  elephant  had  the  same  saltatory  power 
as  the  flea  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  the  aerial  traveller,  trunk  and  ally 
might  easily  leap  over  Mount  Blanc ;  he  could  not,  however,  like  the 
Tobtile  ioBeet,  Jmnp  into  invisibility — I  had  ahnost  said  nonentity — for 
vfaen  Hooked  tat  my  late  tormentors,  lo !  they  were  not !  and  yet  they 
were  so  nuBHieroos,  that  had  they  been  aware  that  union  is  strength,  and 
combined  their  efforts,  I  verily  believe  they  migbt  have  fairly  pushed  me 
out  of  bed.  In  the  hope  that  my  sudden  uprising,  and  the  light  of  the 
hmp,  had  aoaxed  them  from  their  fell  porpoae  of  compelling  me  to  do  pe- 
nsnoe  in  a  wliite  sheet,  I  recommitted  myself  to  the  bed,  and  endeavoured 
to  resume  my  dumbers ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  my  very  imagination  were 
Aea-bitten,  lor  it  suggested  nothing  but  anecdotes  bearing  reference  to 
these  volatile  assailants.  Such  recdlections  hopped  about  my  brain  fer 
nne  time^  bvt  they  at  length  jumped  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  gentle 
deep  retorned  once  more  ^  to  steep  my  senses  in  fergetfulness." 

lake  the  aemtunental  heroine,  however,  of  so  many  romances,  1  had  *'  re- 
tired to  VBst^  bat  not  to  sleep ;"  Moipheua  would  not  recognise  a  ten 
nmrntea'  dose  as  any  legitimate  exercise  of  his  influence,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  diort  leapite  I  was  again  awakened  by  an  attack  which  added  insult 
to  injury,  for  it  was  a  fierce  assault  upon  my  nose,  universally  held  to  be 
the  frontal  seat  of  honour.  Equally  provoked  by  the  sharpness  and  the 
locahhr  of  die  bite,  I  pounced  my  nsol  upon  the  spot  so  passionately,  as  to 
serateo  off  a  amall  portion  of  the  skin ;  so  unddlfi^  as  to  miss  the  as- 
niknt  vrliinn  I  had  hoped  to  seise  and  sacrifice.  Haste  and  anger  had 
aggravated  tbe  evil  I  sought  to  remedy.  I  had  removed  the  cover,  as  it 
weie,  froni  tiiedish,  tempting  the  marauder  to  a  fresh  repast,  and  sluurpen- 
iog  his  a^etile^  vrUie  I  had  less  defence  against  his  proboscis.    Scarcely 
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therefore,  had  I  again  begun  to  doze,  when  I  felt  the  painful  insertion  of 
his  blood-sucking  apparatus  into  the  most  sensitiTe  part  of  the  excoriation, 
but  my  last  failure  having  warned  me  against  precipitation,  I  resolved  to 
arrest  him  in  the  most  gentle,  noiseless,  and  winmng  manner  possible. 
Vain  precaution  !  The  nrst  slow  movement  of  my  arm  occasioned  him 
to  throw  an  astounding  somerset,  whence  be  descenaed  upon  a  part  of  the 
white  sheet,  brightly  irradiated  by  the  light ;  seizing  which  favourable 
opportunity,  I  darted  upon  my  prey,  g^ped  him  with  my  finger  and 
thumb,  and  ere  he  could  be  well  aware  of  nis  seizure,  had  plunged  him 
into  the  oil  of  the  lamp.  Maliciously  keen  was  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
watched  his  convulsive  writhings,  but  vain  was  all  his  muscular  power,  un- 
availing all  his  matchless  agility  ;  the  yielding  fluid  would  not  allow  him 
to  vault  from  its  surfece,  and  after  a  few  more  desperate  struggles,  mine 
enemy  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Revenge  is  suicidal ;  it  dies  by  its  own  successful  hand,  seldom  ex- 
piring, however,  until  it  has  given  birth  to  Remorse.  I  had  always  a 
squeamish,  perhaps  a  morbid  repugnance  to  extinguishing,  even  in  the 
smallest  insect,  that  mysterious  light  of  life  which  Grod  hath  kindled, 
and  which  all  the  potentates  and  philosophers  of  the  world  cannot  relume. 
My  victim,  possibly,  mi^ht  have  been  a  long-leased  tenant  of  the  bed- 
post, a  native  burgher  of  the  wood,  and  what  warrant  had  J,  a  casual 
trespasser  upon  his  domain,  to  kiU  him  for  exerdsing  that  right  of  pas- 
turage to  which  he  was  equally  entided  by  nature,  by  profession,  and  by 
practice?  My  conscience  was  now  flea-bitten.  I  nad  destroyed  a 
fellow-Uver,  and  as  life,  like  death,  is  the  one  touch  of  nature  that 
**  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  slaughtered  a  fellow- 
creature. 

Then  my  self-upbraidings  assumed  a  mournfully  domestic  turn.  My 
yictim  pernaps  had  lef^  an  affectionately  attachea  spouse,  the  fiuthful 
partner  of  his  jumps  and  joys,  who,  from  her  hiding-place  in  the  bed- 
elothes,  might  nave  seen  the  impending  calamity,  and  have  been  hurrying^ 
forwards  in  order  that  she  might ''  peep  througn  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
to  cry  '<  hold !  hold  1" — ^when  tiie  eyes  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  long^ 
and  so  dearly  were  for  ever  closed  m  oil !  And  this  affectionate  creature 
I  had  suddenly  made  a  widow !  Fancy  pictured  her,  **  like  Kiobe,  all 
tears,"  crawling  away,  for  the  heaviness  of  her  spirit  had  paralysed  her 
leaping  powers,  and  finally  dying  of  a  broken  heart  just  as  she  came 
witnin  dght  of  her  home.  Home  I  what  a  scene  was  conjured  up  by  the 
mere  mention  of  that  suggestive  word.  Perchance  in  some  crack  or 
crevice  of  the  bedstead  was  domiciled  a  fieunily  of  dear  littie  ones  rising 
tip  to  male  and  female  flea-hood,  the  youngest  a  darling  black-eyca 
lot)ster-taiied  baby,  who  had  not  yet  taken  its  first  jump,  whose  innocent 
lips  had  never  been  reddened  by  human  blood — a  happy  and  deeply- 
interesting  social  circle.  And  I  had  made  them  orphans.  Painfully 
affecting  tiiought  I 

Could  any  contrast  be  more  striking  and  condemnatoiy  than  the  tmcu- 
lence  I  had  evinced,  and  the  misery  I  had  occasioned,  compared  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  Hindoos,  who  keep  a  Flea  Hotel  at  Surat,  supplying 
these  cherished  insects  with  a  gratuitous  table  dhdte^  by  hiring  plump 
travellers  to  sleep,  or  rather  to  lie  in  the  beds,  on  condition  of  their 
^mowing  fre9  quarters  and  an  undisturbed  banquet  to  their  hnngiy 
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saSantB.  And  these  people  I  brand  as  Pagans,  while  I  dare  to  call  mj- 
fldf  a  Christian  1  No  wonder  that  the  vision  of  these  entomological 
oiphans  hsnnted  me,  for  I  myself  am  a  family  man,  and  we  all  know 
tkat  *^  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind  :" — in  confirmation  of 
whidi  I  may  state  that  having  once  severely  bitten  my  own  tongue,  I 
have  ever  since  masticated  a  slice  of  ox-tongue  with  a  sympathising  ten- 
derness- 
Strange  inconmstency !  At  the  very  moment  when  I  was  regretting 
my  recent  vindictiveness,  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  how  I  might  best 
be  revenged  upon  my  friend  for  having  reconunended  me  to  tins  flea- 
hamited  hotel,  and  I  had  just  resolved  to  state  how  I  had  been  treated 
to  the  whole  dub^  and  warn  them  against  listening  to  his  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  Black  Eagle,  when  I  fortunately  recollected  that  he  was 
a  wag,  and  a  writer  of  comic  songs.  I  should  be  hitched  into  a  jocose 
ditty  to  be  sung  at  all  ihe  bachelor  parties  of  London,  and  then  the  cun- 
miig  rogue  would  say  that  I  exemplified  the  punishment  which  Horace 
thr»itened  to  inflict  upon  any  one  who  should  provoke  the  satire  of  his 
muse: — 

FtE-BiT,  et  in^gnis  totft  cantabitur  urbe. 

This  would  be  a  worse  martyrdom  than  that  to  which  I  had  so  recently 
been  exposed,  so  I  abandoned  my  intention,  and  once  more  endeavoured 
to  compose  myself  to  sleep. 

Chapter  IIL 

Fbom  the  partial  unconsciousness  of  incipient  slumber  I  was  awakened 
by  the  creaking  of  the  closet-door,  whence  slowly  emerged,  to  my  utter 
amazement  and  horror,  the  apparition  of  a  human  head,  its  fisice  covered 
with  hair,  its  eyes  glaring  upon  the  bed,  and  the  retracted  lips  revealing 
the  teeth  firmly  clenched  together,  as  if  in  the  desperation  of  some  deadly 
purpose.  For  a  moment  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
alanning  object  thus  peering  into  the  room  was  unreal,  the  coinage  of 
some  faraeous  nightmare ;  but  this  hope  was  quickly  dispelled,  for  the 
intruder  stealthily  advanced  his  whole  body,  and  I  now  perceived  that  his 
imlifted  right  hand  brandished  a  gleaming  bayonet  N^ot  doubting  that 
bs  purpoee  must  be  robbery,  for  I  could  not  have  any  personal  enemy  in 
a  town  where  I  was  a  perfect  stranger,  instinct  suggested  that  my  only 
dianee  of  escape  consisted  in  pretending  to  be  fast  asleep.  I  question 
whetlker  I  could  have  given  an  alarm,  even  had  I  wished  it,  for  at  this 
moment  I  afforded  an  mustration  of  Virgil's 

Obstupui,  steterunt  qus  comae,  et  vox  fancibus  hiesit, 

and  I  felt»  moreover,  that  any  such  attempt  might  accelerate  instead  of 
averting  my  fate.  An  irrepressible  curiosity,  however,  induced  me  to 
peer  throufifh  the  lashes  of  my  unopened  eyes  upon  the  approaching  figure, 
who,  with  his  uplifted  weapon,  and  an  increasing  expression  of  triumphant 
mthkasness,  stole  on  tiptoe  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  bed.  The  fear  of 
detection  overpowering  every  other  consideration,  I  closed  my  eyes  com- 
pletely, breathed  heavily  as  if  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  awaited  my  fate 
with  ao  inward  perturbation  of  soul  completely  at  variance  with  my  pre- 
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tmded  traoqnillitj.  Ai  tibia  feaxfiil  cruisi  when  I  could  not  see  what  wis 
pasdng,  the  unoertaintjr  of  my  impending  £ite  became  almost  intolerable^ 
and  an  hour  seemed  to  elapse  between  eveiy  foot-ftJly  aa  I  fiatened  to  his 
stepBy  every  aound  of  whicn,  howerer  subdued,  seemed  to  piefoe  into  the 
centre  of  my  brain.  Oh,  what  a  relief  was  it  to  my  fedmga,  pexfectly 
agonised  with  anspensey  when  I  heard  him  hoarsely  wniaper,  in  the  Ger* 
man  language, 

**Hell  and  fbiy!  thia  ia  not  Von  Sandan!  Cuisea  on  him!  he  has 
again  escaped  me.  Yet  this  is  his  bed-room.  Ha!  I  see  how  it  is :  the 
house  ia  full  of  company,  and  the  curmadgeon  has  given  op  hia  bed  to 
tiiia  pale-faoed  traveller,  whom  I  have  half  a  mind  to  atah  to  the  heart 
for  disappointmg  me  of  my  revenge.  No  use — no  uae;  he  deeps 
soundly,  and  I  need  not  despatch  him  nnless  he  should  awake.  If  he  does, 
he  shaU  tell  no  tales;  he's  a  dead  man,  that's  all.  Meantime,  I  may  as 
well  overhaul  his  tnmk,  and  see  what  I  can  pick  xsp  before  I  make  n^ 


God  forknd  ihat  I  should  ever  again  have  occasion  to  exevdse  so 
involving  a  self-control  as  in  these  few,  but  harrowing,  moments!  I 
knew  that  a  naked  weapon,  wielded  by  a  ruthless  ruffian,  was  brandished 
over  me ;  that  the  least  betrayal  of  consciousness  would  be  the  signal  for 
my  death ;  my  mind  was  torn  by  struggling  emotions ;  yet  I  was  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  to  breathe  the  regular 
respirations  of  unbroken  dumber.  Through  this  harrowing  ordeal  I 
passed  with  a  success  at  which  I  myself  am  astonished,  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  how  my  heart  bounded  with  delight  when  my  ear  told 
me  that  my  terrible  visitant  had  left  my  bedside,  and  was  stealing 
towards  the  dressing-table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  Venturing 
once  more  to  peep  from  under  my  eye-lids,  for  I  guessed  thai  hia  back 
must  be  towaidis  m^  I  saw  him  take  mm.  beside  the  glass  my  watok  and 
purse,  which  he  humed  into  his  pocket  with  noiseleas  alacrity ;  a  pro- 
cedure which  rather  pleased  than  vexed  me,  since  I  trusted  tiiat  the 
obtainine  ibis  booty,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  would  indnce 
him  to  cbcamp  from  the  room  as  quietly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

So  &r,  however,  from  affording  me  this  satisfoction,  he  mdodoad  my 
dressing-case,  which  1  had  placed  on  the  table,  drew  forth  a  raaor,  opened 
it,  and  cast  a  sudden  glance  towards  the  bed.  My  ^ea  were  instantlj 
closed,  but  I  had  seen  enough  in  the  fell  expression  of  his  &oe  to  make 
me  apprehend  that  my  doom  was  sealed,  and  that  the  ruffian  had  now 
determmed  to  cut  my  throat !  Still  persuaded  that  silence  and  apparaot 
aleep  affi>rded  my  sole  chance  of  preservation,  I  would  not  suffer  mvself 
to  tremble,  though  my  soul  was  in  an  agony  of  fear:  but  I  heard  no 
footstep  stealing  towwds  me ;  a  minute  elapsed  (it  seemed  almost  an 
hour),  and  as  my  eagerly  listening  ear  assured  me  that  he  was  still  at 
the  table,  I  hazarded  a  cautious  peep  in  that  direction.  Guess  my  relief 
of  mind,  aa  well  as  my  astonishment,  when  I  saw  that  he  had  laid  down 
the  bayonet,  and  was  hastily  shaving  himself;  a  process  whicii  enabled 
me  to  scan  his  reflected  features  in  the  glass,  and  to  aacertain  tibat  he 
squinted  in  one  eye.  Havmg  quickly  despatdied  dds  part  of  his  toilet, 
he  held  up  the  hair  of  hia  scup  m  his  left  hand,  and  slaahed  it  closely  off 
with  the  razor;  an  operation  which  assumed  an  appearance  at  once 
ftntastical  and  horrible^  for  it  looked  as  if  he  were  striving  to  cat  Ids 
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diioat»  and  had*  miBtAkeo  the  loealitjr.  His  head  being  ccmupletelj 
ccDppad,  he  piit  on  it  my  trayelling-capy  thrust  his  arms  into  mj  Mackin* 
iosh^  sqrveyed  himself  in  the  glassy  and  '^  grinned  hoirible  a  ghastly 
smik^'*  as  if  satisfied  with  tike  disgmse  he  had  assumed.  Heaoe  I  made 
the  cd^eotare,  which  was  snbseqaently  confinned,  that  he  was  a  male- 
&ekir  who  bsd  for  some  Aasp  been  skiuldng  from  justice^  and  who  hoped 
to  farilitato  has  esonpe  by  the  metamoEphosis  he  had  jost  effected. 
Having  grained  his  object,  and  no  contemptible  booty  beodesy  I  hoped 
that  lie  would  immediaiely  relieire-  me|  from  the  terror  of  his  presence ; 
aad^  in  £Aot»  he  was  cm  the  point  of  decamping,  when  he  paused  to 
fliamine  the  dressing-case,  winch  had  suppled  1^  with  a  raaor.  To 
the  loaa  of  nay  watch  and  pone  I  was  abeady  reoondled,  but  as  the 
oofner  of  the  case  he  was  now  OTerfaauliBg  contained  bank  notes  and 
faiBs  of  exchange  of  considerable  yalue,  I  ooNold  not  resist  the  impulse  of 
Tory  slightly  moring  my  head^  and  of  fully  opening  my  eyes,  that  I. 
might  aaeertain  whether  my  hidden  treasare  had  es^qted  disooYory,  an 
attempt  in  whk^  I  thought  there  could  be  no  risk,  as  his  back  was  still 
towazos  me.  Unfortunately,  however,  my  change  of  position,  slight  as 
it  was^  enaUed  him  to  see  in  the  glass  my  open  eye  intently  watching 
Inm,  a  disoovery  whidi  he  had  no  sooner  made  than  ne  muttered  a  foacfnl 
oath,  snatched  up  the  bayonet,  and  rushed  towards  me. 

But  the  instinct  of  8el^•preservation  is  quick  as  lightning.  In  a  second 
I  dashed  the  wick  into  the  oil,  and,  under  cover  of  the  sudden  and  total 
daikneas,  roUed  out  of  bed  on  the  opposite  side;  drawing  the  clothes 
over  me^  and  remaining  extended  on  the  floor  beneath  them.  Terror  now 
took  entize  possession  of  me :  1  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf;  my  heart 
beat  violently :  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  Men  tfane  have  been,  who 
in  tfie  very  jaws  of  death  have  snatched  a  moment  for  thinking  of  their 
baSbf  and  friends,  but  however  I  ms^  honour  their  domestic  and  social, 
yevnings,  I  was  utterly  incapable  of  imitating  them,  by  faculties  being* 
so  completdy  absorbed  in  an  intense  selfishness,  that  I  could  think  of- 
nothing  bnt  the  possibility  of  escaping  the  horrible  fiite  that  threatened 
ma  The  aasaiwin  was  now  between  me  and  the  door,  and  even  if  I  could 
ssfiily  reach  it,  the  rattling  handle  and  rusty  lock  would  ^*  prate  of  my 
vhereabout,"  and  enable  mm  to  swoop  down  upon  me,  like  a  starving 
Tulinre  on  its  prey ;  the  windows,  frt>m  their  height,  only  offered  me  the 
choiee  of  a  di£^ent  death ;  and  I  recoUected  with  deep  anguish  that 
Aere  was  no  fire-place  in  the  room,  and  consequently  no  (£iamey  up 
idach  I  might  have  dimbed  for  safety* 

Medunks  I  hear  the  male  reader  exdaim,  ^  Was  ever  soeh  a  piifrd 
poliioonl  I  shodd  deem  myself  disgraced  for  ever  had  I  evinced  so* 
cnven  a  spirit.  I  would  have  rushed  upon  the  intruder,  have  grappled 
Urn  firmly,  hare  shouted  for  assistance,  and  have  held  Inm  pinioned  until 
SBBOoor  anivedy  and  he  was  disarmed  and  handcufied.'*  Bravo^  Bobadil  I 
Ealstaffwas  a  fbolto  lliee  I  Allow  me,  however,  to  remark  that  nothing 
is  80  safe  as  a  hypothetical  berdsm,  nothin?  so  easy  as  a  vicarious  yalovr. 
"Willingly  do  I  admit  your  imaginary  intrepidity ;  frankly  do  I  confess  my 
OKBiXeal  cowardiee.  Permit  me  frurther  to  stete,  in  extenuation  of  my 
UBllanimoDS  conduct,  that  I  wasshattered  in  nerves  as  well  as  debUiteted 
a  body  fay  a*  long  and  severe  illness,  and  that  in  a  hand-to-hand  str^lgle 
lodi  an  evidendy  pewesfnl  antagonist,  I  should  have  been  as  a  child  in 
the  grasp  of  a  giant 
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Terrified  as  I  was,  and  tremblbg  Tiblendj  all  over,  I  must  do  mjrsdf 
the  justice  to  record  that  I  was  not  quite  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  for 
while  I  heard  my  infuriated  assailant  mutterinfi^  curses,  and  stabHng  alP 
Ihe  empty  bed,  my  mind,  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  was  conjuring- 
up  different  possibilities  of  eluding  his  murderous  purpose.  No  feasible 
place  of  concealment  occurred  to  me  except  the  deep  recess  already  men- 
tioned, beside  the  wardrobe,  where  by  crouching  down  I  thought  I  migbi 
escape  detection  long  enough  to  persuade  him  that  I  had  silently  slipped 
out  of  the  apartment.  While  thoughts  of  this  nature  were  darting  con* 
fusedly  through  my  brain,  I  distinguished  his  footsteps  hurrying  round 
for  the  purpose,  as  I  conjectured,  of  searching  for  me  amid  the  clodies^ 
during  which  interval  I  drew  myself  noiselessly  under  the  bed,  emerged 
on  the  oppodte  side,  regained  my  legs,  and  was  stealing  on  tip-toe 
towards  the  recess,  when  a  creaking  board  betrayed  my  locality,  and  my 
pursuer,  uttering  a  firesh  volley  of  oaths,  darted  through  the  intense 
darkness  with  such  impetuosity  that  he  dashed  against  a  projecting  stoye, 
which  suddenly  arrested  his  career.  He  must  have  been  severely  bruised, 
by  the  concusnon,  for  he  swore  with  the  groaning  bitterness  of  pain,  and 
ere  he  had  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  but  his  own  sufferings,  I  had  en- 
sconced myself  in  my  hiding-place,  cowering  down,  and  shrinking  into  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions  at  its  further  extremity. 


Chafteb  IV. 

Short  and  harrowing  was  the  respite  thus  obtained.  If  great  and 
inuninent  danger  sometimes  confounds  the  faculties,  it  occasionally  im- 
parts to  them  a  supernatural  acuteness  and  concentration,  of  which  latter 
predicament  I  presented  a  painful  instance.  So  morbidly  sensitive  became 
my  hearing  that  I  could  distinguish  every  breath  drawn  by  the  assassin, 
even  at  the  remotest  confines  of  the  room ;  while  my  olractory  nerves 
announced  his  approach  by  an  odour  of  tobacco,  so  siight  that  it  would 
utterly  have  escaped  me  under  other  circumstances,  though  it  now  assumed 
a  terrible  pungency  as  the  herald  of  a  murderous  advance.  With  the. 
slowness  of  a  man  determined  not  to  be  baulked  of  his  purpose,  he  groped 
his  way  along  the  walls,  the  grating  sound  of  his  hands  assuring  me  tkat 
he  searched  carefully  in  every  direction.  Nearer  and  nearer  did  he 
approach  my  lair,  my  breathless  consternation  deepening  with  every  foil 
of  his  foot,  until  he  stood  directiy  opposite  to  me,  when  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand,  and  explored  the  recess  oy  striking  first  against  the  wardrobe 
and  then  against  the  opposite  wall,  m  both  cases,  however,  thanks  to  my 
crouching  posture,  his  arm  passed  above  my  head.  In  this  process  the 
flap  of  the  Mackintosh  he  had  stolen  actually  swung  against  my  cheek, 
sending  a  cold  shudder  through  my  whole  frame ;  but  it  led  to  no  dis- 
covery, and  my  heart  bounded  as  I  heard  him  enter  the  doset,  from 
which,  however,  he  presently  returned,  muttering,  ^'  Saw  a  match-box-— 
re-light  the  lamp— soon  settle  the  business— -good,  good  f 

Now  for  the  first  time  did  I  recollect  tiiat  I  had  left  my  travelling 
lucifer-box  on  the  table,  and  my  terror,  my  despair  may  be  imagined 
when  I  heard  the  grating  of  tne  match,  immediately  followed  hy  a 
flickering  glare,  which  partially  revealed  the  villain's  fig^ure,  gleamed  on- 
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the  Wfonet,  and  threw  dim  shadows  around  the  room,  which  mv'  terrified 
imaginrtion  invested  with  a  thousand  horrible  forms*  All  that  £  had  pre* 
riouslj  suffered  was  trivial  in  comparison  with  my  present  agony,  but 
inckfljit  was  evanescent,  for  in  hurrying  towards  the  lamp  ther  current 
of  air  eartingniahed  the  match,  and  a  piUmy  darkness  again  enveloped  the 
zoom* 

But  the  miscreant  was  not  to  be  thus  foiled !  Spurting  imprecatiomr 
through  his  clenched  teeth,  he  returned  to  the  table,  took  out  another 
match,  and  once  more  did  I  hear  the  scraping  sound  that  was  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  discovering  and  destroying  me.  Once,  twice^ 
thiioe,  four  times  was  it  repeated,  but  without  effect ;  the  niatch  would 
not  kindle,  and  after  I  had  heard  him  fumble  for  a  few  seconds  in  the 
box,  he  growled  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  rage  and  disappointment, 
'I  How  infernally  unlucky  I  there  is  not  another  in  the  box.''  O  gladsome 
tidings  1  O  hope-inspirmg  words,  how  gratefully  did  ye  fall  upon  mine 
ear !  It  seemea  as  if  he  were  predestined  to  £eu1  in  hb  bloodtnirsty  de- 
sign, and  I  flattered  myself  that  he  would  quickly  abandon  it  in  despair. 
Fond  and  vain  expectation !  In  a  minute  he  nad  re-commenced  his  search 
with  an  undiminished  tenacity  of  purpose,  if  I  might  judge  by  the  eager 
nibbing  of  his  hands  against  the  walls  and  furniture.  Nearer  and  nearer 
did  he  a  second  time  approach,  until  he  stood  once  more  opposite  to  my 
hiding-place,  again  missing  me  with  his  exploring  hand,  but  instead  of 
passing  on  as  before,  he  thrust  his  foot  into  the  reoess,  and  stmdc  me  full 
on  the  body,  when  he  exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  malignant  joy,^  ^'  Ha, 
skulking  rascal  I  have  I  got  you  at  last?  you  shall  tell  no  tales— you  are 
a  dead  man  !** 

So  saying,  he  aimed  a  furious  blow  at  me  with  his  bayonet,  which  just 
missing  my  throat,  for  I  had  shrunk  on  one  side,  became  so  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  wood  of  the  wardrobe,  that  he  could  not  instantly  extricate 
it.  Ere  he  could  succeed  in  this  obiect,  the  handle  of  the  chambernloor 
was  violently  rattled  and  shaken,  and  a  hoarse  voice  cried  out, 

'*  Hallo,  Amheim  I  why  the  devil  have  you  locked  the  door  ?  Open  it 
directly,  or  I  will  kick  it  down," — a  threat  instantly  followed  by  the  lovd 
battering  of  a  heavy  foot. 

Scared  from  his  fell  purpose  by  this  startling  uproar,  the  assassin  hur- 
ried back  to  the  closet  whence  he  had  first  emerged,  when  I  rushed  to  the 
door,  which  I  unlocked  and  opened,  and  loudly  shouted  '*  Thieves  and 
mnrder  !**  to  the  manifest  bewilderment  of  the  stranger  who  had  so  rudely 
demanded  admittance. 

In  a  few  seconds  I  was  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  men,  including  the 
landlord,  some  of  them  bearing  candles,  and  all  more  or  less  armed,  to 
irhom  I  hastily  related  what  hsbd  occurred,  adding  that  the  thief  and  in- 
tended murderer  was  still  in  the  closet.  Headed  by  the  landlord,  bear- 
ing a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  the  party 
resolntdy  advanced  to  attack  the  fell  caitiff  in  his  den ;  but  lo  !  affcer  a 
£%ent  search  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  all  were  wondering  how 
he  Sad  evaporated,  when  the  landlord  exclaimed, 

^  Look,  gentlemen,  look  1  a  ladder  has  been  placed  against  the  (^n 
window.  By  thu  means  he  was  doubtless  enabled  to  steal  into  the  house, 
and  by  this  means  he  has  made  his  escape.  It  must  have  been  some 
fcOow  well  acquainted  with  the  premises." 


88  A  NigMs  Advadure  at  the 

"Can  we  not  instantly  pomie  Urn  ?"  I  demandady  for  now  that  I  was 
aaavred  of  my  personal  safety,  I  begvi  to  yearn  fiw  my  watch  and 
purse. 

^^  We  may  saye  onrselyes  all  that  trouble/'  repBed  Bom&oe.  ^  Since 
the  disturbttices  began  the  gates  of  the  town  are  closed  erery  night»  and 
are  forbidden  to  be  opened  mitil  half-an-hoor  after  daylight  in  tne  mozniog'. 
Leaye  it  aQ  to  me.  I  know  tibe  offioeis  of  the  polioe.  Ill  catch  him! 
ril  catch  him  V 

Ere  my  yisitants,  whom  I  cordially  thanked  for  their  pronqptaaiistanos^ 
had  retuned  to  their  beds,  <Hie  of  them  appnsed  me»  with  ayeiy  nnneoe^ 
sary  apology,  that  he  had  been  smoking  wad  diinkuig  in  die  e^GDe*iooa^ 
till  a  hte  hour,  and  haying  miataken  my  door  for  that  of  an  a^oining 
double-bedded  apartment  apportioQed  to  himself  and  his  comrade  Arm* 
heim,  had  made  that  noiqr  aasanlt  and  battery  wUA  had  resaied  me 
£rom  the  yeiy  jaws  of  death*  Detaining  the  landlord  afturtfie  others  had 
taken  their  departure^  I  repeated  to  him  the  words  uttered  by  the  Sffflnfwmi 
on  his  first  entrance,  whicm  proved  that  he,  Yon  Sandan»  was  the  yidaa 
intended  to  haye  been  thus  xutUessly  akw^tered. 

^'  Describe  the  villain,  describe  hm !"  cried  my  auditor,  who  had  Ha* 
tened  to  me  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  and  who  had  no  aoeiier 
heard  me  commence  the  required  poctraitoie^  than  he  struck  his  hand 
yiolently  on  his  knee,  ejaculatiBg,  ''Cari  Bichterl  Carl  Biehter!  Iknerw 
it— I  could  haye  sworn  xt^a  tfaoiuHmd  m^doDsars  to  a  brass  button  it  is 
the  scoundrel  Biehter.'' 

Thb  fellow,  he  proceeded  to  inf onoa  me,  had  lately  been  a  waiter  in  hie 
hotel,  had  been  knocked  down  by  him  for  insolence,  had  absconded,  eariy* 
ing  with  him  a  portion  of  the  plate,  had  enlisted  in  Ae  Yellow  Regimant, 
deserting  from  which  he  joined  Stnsves  banditti,  committiag  vanoiai 
robberies  and  atrocities,  and  being  hotly  pursued^  after  the  dispersioa  of 
those  outlaws,  had  donhdess  stoka  into  Augsbucg,  with  whose  haling 
places  be  was  well  aetfuainted,  hoping  to  find  better  means  of  cooceu- 
meat  there  than  in  the  open  countxj.  Ere  he  could  betake  himself^ 
howeyer,  to  these  haxmts,  ne  was  encountered,  dose  to  one  of  the  city 
ffates,  by  his  former  master,  who  seized  and  gave  Inm  in  charge  as  a 
oaaortor,  when  he  was  instantly  hurried  o£F  to  the  guard-house  {nison. 
It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  in  the  oonfbsion  of  changing  tfaa 
garrison,  on  me  yery  eyening  of  his  arrest,  he  had  escaped  from  his  phwa 
of  confinement,  and  betaking  himself  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  iho 
stable-yard  of  the  Black  Eagle,  had  stolen,  by  means  of  A»  laddbr^  into 
ihe  house,  hoping  to  wreak  Ins  long-cherished  revenge  upon  Von  Sandau» 
and  at  the  same  tiaoe  to  carry  off  whatever  yalnable  booty  he  could  safi^ 
pnrbiii. 

After  the  agitating  some  of  which  I  had  been  the  hero  (nAer  s 
cowardly  one  ^-die-by),  sleep*  was  out  of  the  qnestioa,  ao  I  dnawdmrp* 
sel:^  the  landlord  retired  to  h»  room  for  the  aaoae  purpose^  and  preasntn 
returning,  we  proceeded,  to  lay  our  ^ans  for  diseoming^aBdappfehaaft- 
ing  the  lugitiye,  in  the  attainmast  of  whieh  object  oanr  wimpanion  di»» 
pbjed  equal  aetirity  and  aeuteDossL  Long  before  dayfight  he  had  pro- 
eeModto  eatAt  of  (he  ci^  gates,  dfeuaHtantiatty  deaBRohig  to  the  oSuam 
Ott  Autf,  the  dress  and  figure  c£  the  dshaqfiisnt,.  and  qwwrkaatngthsir 
yi^lance  by  adding  that  he  was  a  deserter.    These  pBaoaBtJaas  ttkm,  ha 
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placed  himself  dose  to  the  gate  at  which  he  deemed  it  most  likely  that  he 
dionld  entrap  his  pTey>  and  the  result  proved  how  ably  his  scheme  had 
been  concocted.  Not  ten  minates  had  elapsed,  after  opening  the  gate, 
when  a  freshly-shayed,  squinting  pedestrian,  arrayed  in  a  new  Mackintosh 
and  traveUing-cap,  attempted  to  take  his  departure  from  the  city ;  in 
another  ten  minutes,  so  sharp  was  the  look-out  of  the  guard,  he  was  lying 
handcwflfed  in  the  hazmdc  dungeon  1 

Two  days  afterwaids,  the  landlord  Altered  my  room  with  a  tnumphani 
anv  depositing  on  the  table  my  watch  and  purse  which  had  been  found 
on  the  thiei^  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
be  shot  that  veiy  moming  «s  a  deserter,  and  adding,  while  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  manifest  satiflnction,  that  he  could  get  me  admitted  into  the 
banack-yaid  to  witness  the  execution.  As  I  have  already  recorded  my 
invindble  repugnance  to  the  violent  extincti(m  of  that  mysterious  emana* 
tkm  fixnn  God  which  is  called  life,  even  in  the  meanest  animal  and  most 
insignificant  insect^  I  need  hardly  state  that  I  declined  the  profiEered 
fiivour.  Nay  more,  I  will  frankly  confess,  that  when  I  heard  the  volley 
which  terminated  his  mortal  career,  and  recollected  that  I  had  been  tlie 
chief  means  of  thus  hurrying  him  out  of  the  world,  the  sound  smote 
iqpon  my  heart,  and  thrilled  me  with  a  compassionate^  not  to  say  a  oom« 
ponctious  shudder. 

That  Brovideuoe  often  uses  the  meanest  and  most  unexpected  agents 
br  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  has  ever  been  my  creed.  To  use 
the  words  of  rameU,  in  his  instructive  poem  of  the  ^JBarmit :" 

Its  sacfed  majesty  thro'  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends. 

FoOowing  which  train  of  thought,  I  mentally  debated  whether  the  flea^ 
which,  by  keeping  me  awake,  liad  played  so  in^ortant  a  part  in  the  oc- 
currences I  have  related,  was  commissioned  by  the  good  angel  of  Von 
Saodau  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  his  intended  assassin ;  whether  it 
was  appointed  to  its  office  by  the  evil  genius  of  Carl  Richter,  in  order  to 
terminate  his  career  of  crime ;  or  whether  the  ruffian's  doom  might  not 
more  truly  be  assigned  to  that  universal  Nemesis  which  ever  pursuing 
the  malemctor  like  an  iavisible  shadow,  finally  dogs  him  to  the  dungeon 
«Qd  the  gibbet.  In  the  former  of  these  conjectures  there  is  nothing  that 
need  raise  a  smile,  fi)r  if  swarms  of  insects  were  made  ancillary  to  the 
behests  of  Heaven  in  the  third  plag^  of  the  Elgyptian  nation,  why  may 
not  a  single  insect  become  instrumental  in  the  preservation  or  the  punish- 
ment of  a  single  human  bdng  ? 
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SARDINIA.* 

No  country  in  Europe  is  so  little  known  as  Sardinia.  Yet  it  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean^  not  even  excepting  Sicily.  When 
attention  is  called  to  it,  vague  ideas  of  mountains  and  marsh,  of  bandits 
and  malaria,  of  tunny  and  sardmes,  and  of  Cyclopean  structures,  the  last 
remnants  of  a  primeval  civilisation,  are  what  present  themselves  to  the 
mind.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  what  some  few  enterprising  French 
archaeologists  did  to  unravel  the  history  of  the  Noraghes  and  Sepoltnre 
de  is  Gigantes,  the  island,  although  in  possession  of  the  English  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  reality  a  terra  incog' 
nita  until  explored  by  Captain  Smyth. 

But  still  we  had  no  well-informed  traveller,  no  qualified  observer  to 
place  on  record  the  kind  of  information  wanted  by  the  tourist,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  sought  for  by  the  geog^pher,  the  naturalist,  or  the  com- 
mercial man.  Mr.  Tyndale  stands  well  in  the  long  existing  gap:  to 
lively  pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  he  adds  notices 
of  almost  all  the  objects  of  real  interest  in  the  island,  and  he  will  make 
Sardinia  and  its  resources,  its  curiosities  and  its  scenery  ^miliar  as  those 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  to  all  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  perusing  his 
excellent  work. 

Government  steamers  ply  between  Genoa  and  Cagliari  on  the  1st  and 
16th  of  the  month,  and  between  Genoa  and  Porto  Torres  on  the  8th  and 
24th  ;  Mr.  Tyndale  sailed  by  the  latter  packet,  but  proceeded  further  on 
to  Alghero,  on  the  north-western  coast.  As  the  steamer  rounded  Cape 
dell'  Argentiera,  the  highest  and  most  westerly  point  of  the  island,  some 
thirty  Neapolitan  boats  were  seen  enfi;aged  in  the  coral  fishery.  These 
boats  ought  to  be  safe  and  fleet  if  the  imitation  of  nature  could  ensure 
such  advantages,  for  Mr.  Tyndale  tells  us  that  in  their  form  and  cut  of 
the  sails,  they  resembled  the  nautilus,  numbers  of  which  were  basking 
around,  and  spreading  their  transparent  canvass  to  the  light  breeze. 
Shoals  of  dolphins  and  thousands  of  sea-birds  gave  further  animation  to 
the  scene. 

Alghero  is  so  called  irom  the  seaweed  {plgcC)  which  accumulates  in 
great  quantities  on  the  shore.  Its  history  is  replete  with  details  of 
memorable  and  sanguinary  engagements,  which,  as  m  the  case  of  all  the 
towns  and  strongholds  of  the  island,  Mr.  Tyndale  relates  at  length..  In 
the  present  day,  Alghero  with  a  population  of  little  more  than  8000 
souls,  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  in  a  neglected  state,  defended  by  about 
forty  old  guns,  ten  of  which  are  mounted,  and  in  a  very  bad  condition  ; 
the  rest  lying  about  in  the  grass  and  weeds  which  have  grown  around 
them.  There  are,  however,  several  strong  towers  in  different  parts  of 
the  fortifications. 

Some  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved.  Tbe  evidences  of  the 
Catalonian  influence  are  fewer  than  might  be  expected,  except  in  the  Ian- 

*  The  Island  of  Sardinia,  including  Pictures  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Sardinians,  and  Notes  on  the  Antiquities  and  Modem  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Island :  to  which  is  added  some  Account  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  By  John 
Warre  Tyndale,  M.A.,  &c    3  vols.    Richard  Bentley. 
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goage  and  the  fonnation  of  the  houses,  of  which'the  balconies  especially^ 
xemiiided  the  trayeller  of  those  of  Buxielona ;  but  the  costume  is  espe- 
cially Sarde,  the  chaqueta,  calzones,  and  manta  of  the  Catalonians,  bemg 
unknown. 

Although  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  Sardinia,  the  sanitary  state 
of  Alghero  is  considered  good,  it  is  exposed  like  all  other  towns  and 
villages  to  the  scourge  of  the  island— that  pestilence  which  made  the 
Romans  use  the  word  Sardinia  as  a  synonyme  for  death — and  which  ia 
generally  termed  Intemperie,  an  irregular  combination  of  ague  and 
leveTf  and  a  concentrated  essence  of  Caliban's  curse  on  Frospero. 

All  the  infections  that  the  son  sucks  up, 
Prom  bogs,  fens,  flats. 

This  scourge  is  not  confined  to  marshy  and  undnuned  lands,  but  exists 
also  in  high  and  volcanic  districts,  and  its  baneful  influence  is  even  not 
confined  to  the  human  race.  The  green  figs  of  infected  districts  imbibe 
and  evolve,  it  is  currently  said,  the  deleterious  principle  of  intemperie, 
and  it  is  hence  customary  to  express  the  place  of  their  growth  on  the 
baskets. 

The  best  coral  and  the  best  Sardine  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  off 
the  coast  of  Alghero,  the  former  are  better  and  more  productive  than 
those  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Among  other  marine  productions  for  which  the 
same  coast  is  famous,  is  ihe  Pinna  fiabeUum^  a  bivalve  shell  of  the 
muscle  tribe,  with  a  large  tufb  of  silky  thread,  called  lanapinna,  which  i» 
wove  into  a  web  of  a  beautiful  yellow  brown,  resembling  the  burnished* 
gold  on  the  back  of  some  beetles,  and  of  which  waistcoats,  gloves,  &c.,  are 
made.  A  pair  of  gloves  of  this  description  cost  4^.  2d^  a  pair.  Provi- 
sions are  cheap,  bread  1^.  the  pound,  meat  Icf.  to  2cf.,  fowls  4j^.  each^ 
and  game  equally  cheap.     The  wines  are  also  excellent  and  cheap. 

Tne  state  of  society  at  Alghero  is  formal  and  vapid,  from  an  inneritance 
of  Spanish  with  a  graf^  of  Italian  manners,  witnout  the  polish  which 
diaiacterises  the  best  society  of  those  countries,  and  the  listless  inactivity 
of  the  inhabitants  is  said  to  impart  a  general  lethargic  aspect  to  the  town. 
Mr.  Tyndale  made  several  excursions  during  his  stay  at  Alghero  and  at 
Sassan,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  fiunous  stalactitic  grotto,  called  the 
Aniro  di  Nettuno^  but  was  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  the  weather,  thia 
grotto  being  open  to  the  sea ;  until  the  lucky  circumstance  of  a  visit  in 
company  with  Charles  Albert,  crowned  lus  wishes.  Our  traveller  must^ 
under  these  circumstances,  have  seen  the  cave  in  question  to  unusual  ad- 
vantage, a  sketch,  given  as  a  frontispiece,  presents  to  the  eye  a  successioiL 
of  Tast  chambers,  with  more  stalactites  than  stalagmites,  the  watery  floor 
b^ng  unfavourable  to  the  deposition  of  the  latter.  At  Adelsburg  Mr.  T* 
sajs  the  chambers  are,  in  some  parts,  loftier,  and  the  stalagmites  more 
abundant,  but  neither  Adelsberg,  nor  Pares,  nor  Antiparos,  are,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  so  extensive,  nor  equal  to  it  in  elegance  and  rari^. 
While  exploring  one  of  the  lovely  camarettas  of  this  natural  wonder,  the 
sublime,  Mr.  Tyndale  informs  us,  was  changed  into  the  ludicrous,  and  the 
warmth  of  admiration  chiUed  by  some  icy  cold  water  in  a  hole  at  the 
bottom,  into  which  the  author  slipped  in  good  company — ^that  of  the  Duke 
of  Genoa — when  assisting  each  other  in  the  descent  from  the  aperture 
which  led  into  the  said  camaretta* 

In  his  various  journeys  to  and  from  Alghero  and  Sassari,  JSr.  Tyndale 
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Taxied  fab  nmtefl  as  snidi  as  it  was  in  hU  power,  the  ooantiy  bemg  in 
main  part  a  pUun,  covered  with  cj8tas»  arbutna,  and  dwarf  paliii8«  tibe 
lootaof  the  latter  being  eaten  bj  the  peaaaatrr.  There  is,  also,  two  milea 
from  Alghero,  a  large,  unhealthy  lagoon  called  Caliche,  from  whidi  a 
oonaiderable  qnantit^jr  of  fish  is  obtained  There  are  mmj  nonghe^  or 
primitiTe  buihiings  in  these  districts,  and  Mr.  Tjndale  relates  uat  his 
eKCursions  to  these  in  one  case>  cawed  much  alarm  to  some  shepherds^ 
who,  with  their  wives  and  cbildran,  were  in  an  aid^imngctf^NiME,  a  hord^ 
made  of  bovghs,  and  who,  not  seeing  his  approach^  weie  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  females  and  children  were  immeoiately  harried  away,  and  the 
men,  putting  iheir  long  knives  into  their  girdles,  and  assuming  a  ferocious 
air,  demanoed,  in  an  impetuous  voice^  what  he  wanted.  On  assuring 
them  that  he  did  not  come  to  interrupt  them,  but  merely  to  see  the 
n<Mraghe,  they  sneered  incredulously  at  hm,  but  at  length  his  eoffallanie 
having  come  un  and  explained  that  he  was  a  stranger  from  terra  forme^ 
and  that  he  reaHy  had  no  rinister  objeet  in  visitmg  them,  their  fears  lest 
he  should  have  been  a  government  officer  or  ^kfkionueito^  both  apparently 
alike  dreaded,  were  dispelled,  and  they  asmsted  him  in  taking  the  measure- 
ments of  the  noraghe.  How  alike  are  semi-savages  in  all  countries,  bo4h 
in  their  fedings  and  their  manners  I 

The  essential  architectural  feature  of  these  noraghe  or  nuxhags  (and 
liiey  are  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  island)  are  tnmcated  cones 
or  towers,  averaging  frxym  mirty  to  sixty  feet  in  heieht,  and  fitmi  100 
to  300  feet  in  eireomference.  These  towera  are  binlt  of  stone  Uocks, 
varying  in  siae  from  three  to  nine  cubic  feet^  and  deposed  in  regfular 
layers, ,  so  that  the  style  of  construction  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
Cyclopean  or  Pelas^c.  These  towers  are  further  erected  on  natural  or 
artificud  mounds,  like  the  tdls  or  teppdis  of  the  East,  whellker  they  occur 
in  valleys,  plains,  or  on  mountuns,  and  some  are  partially  enclosed  at  a 
slight  distance,  hj  a  low  wall  of  a  similar  constructi(m  to  the  building. 
Added  to  this,  they  have  low  entrances,  with  ardiitraves  formed  of 
^gantic  blocks  of  stone,  sometimes  twelve  feet  long  by  five  in  height 
and  depth,  and  in  the  interior  are  several  domed  chambers,  sometimes 
with  several  cells  or  niches,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  like  a 
sepulchral  chamber.  The  section  of  the  corridors  which  lead  from  one 
cmunber  to  another,  also  attest  the  minciple  of  the  Draoontia,  as  shown 
at  Abury  and  Camak.  It  is  amusing  to  peruse  the  variety  of  opinions 
that  have  been  emitted  upon  the  subject  of  these  relics  of  olden  time. 

Stephanini  believes  them  to  have  been  trophies  of  victory;  Vidal,  the 
iiouses  of  giants ;  Madao,  the  tombs  of  the  antedihivians  ;  Peyron,  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  nomad  shepherds.  Fara  attributes  them  to  an  Iberian  colony 
under  Norax  ;  Mimant  gives  the  same  origin,  and  adds  that  they  were  tombs. 
Petit  Bade],  imagining  them  to  be  tombs,  attributes  those  which  have  any 
irregular  polygonal  masonry,  to  the  colony  under  lolas  and  the  Theroiadse  ; 
and  those  in  which  there  are  only  horizontal  layers,  to  the  Pelasgi  and  Tyrrfae* 
nians.  In^hirami  makes  them  to  be  funereal  monuments,  with  aTyrrhenian 
origin ;  Micali  looks  to  a  Pheenician  or  Carthaginian  source,  but  does  not 
suppose  them  to  be  tombs.  Arri  believes  them  to  be  Phoenician,  and  used  in 
fire-worship ;  an  opinion  entertained  abo  by  MUnter  and  Annus ;  Manno 
attributes  them  to  the  earliest  primitive  population,  of  Orient^  origin,  and 
thinks  them  tombs  of  different  tribes :  Arnim,  the  places  of  religious  and 
mystical  festivals,  and  in  later  times,  burial  places.  La  Marmora  reserves  his 
judgment,  but  implies  indirectly  that  they  were  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  may 
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have  serred  for  tombs  or  temples.  FumUj,  Captain  Smyth— the  only  Eoglish 
author,  I  bdiev^  who  treats  of  them  (and  well  qualified,  we  may  add,  by  his 
antiquarian  as  well  as  scientific  acquirements  to  give  an  opinion),  dates  their 
Ibunoation  in  the  obscure  ages  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Trojans,  after 
the  fill]  of  their  city ;  and  supposes  that  thev  were  designed  to  answer  the 
double  purposes  of  mausolea  for  the  eminent  dead,  and  asyla  for  the  living. 

Mr.  Tyndale  next  proceeds  to  collect  the  opbions  of  the  ancients  upoa 
these  moniunents.  Aristotle,  as  the  accredited  author  de  MirabilihoB, 
it  may  be  observedy  described  these  monuments  accurately*  "  It  is  said 
that  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  are  edifices  of  the  ancients,  after  the  Greek 
manner,  and  maiiy  other  beautiful  buildings,  and  tholi  (domes  or  cupolas)^ 
finished  in  excellent  proportions.  That  these  were  built  by  lolaus,  the 
aon  of  Iphideg,  when,  taldng  the  Thcspiadm,  he  sailed  to  occupy  these 
partB,''  &0. 

Diodorus  Siculus  repeats  the  same  thing :  Pausaiiias  attributes  them 
to  a  colony  ci  Iberians  under  Noras.  Mr.  Tyndale  compares  these 
■tmctures  with  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  CSrdopean,  Pehisgic^  and  other 
momunenti^  from  all  of  which,  he  says^  they  differ  more  or  less. 

Hie  structures  designated  aa  Sepolture  de  is  Gigantes  also  generally 
aoeompany  the  norhi^.  They  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  large 
stones  enclosing  a  fosi  horn  fifteen  to  thirty-six  feet  long  and  from  three 
to  six  wide,  wim  immense  flat  stones  resting  on  them  as  a  covering.  At 
one  end  of  the  foss  is  a  large  upright  heaid-stone  ayeraging  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  haying  in  many  mstances  an  aperture  about  eighteen 
indies  square  at  its  base.  On  either  side  of  this  stele^  a  series  of  separata 
ateoes  are  disposed  in  a  rude  segment  of  a  circle.  Mr.  Tyndale,  with 
great  modesty,  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  which  attaches  itself 
to  these  monuments.  He  makes  interesting  allusion  to  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Phcenician  giant  Antaeus,  and  to  the  recorded  size  of  Og  and  Goliathi 
and  he  natoially  calls  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  co-existence  of  the 
two  kinds  of  monumentSi  by  smne  considered  to  be  alike  sepulchral.  It 
is  ftoiher  observed  that  while  the  analogy  of  the  Sepolture  de  is  Gigantes 
IB  not  met  with  dsewhere,  not  even  in  Corsica,  nor  in  the  well  known 
monument  of  Goio ;  buildings  of  a  cognate  character  with  the  norhage 
are  met  with  in  the  so-called  Talipots  of  the  Balearic  islands*  This 
would  almost  seem  to  indicate  a  difiminoe  of  age,  which  would  reconcile 
the  circnmstanoe  of  sepulchral  monuments,  if  they  are  such,  of  a  different 
style  of  (xmstrodaon,  Deing  met  with  in  juxta-position. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  mae  primitive  constructions  because  they  have 
Utfaerto  been  little  noticed  in  this  country,  besides  being  the  objects  of 
matest  interest  in  the  country.  We  will  now  proosed  with  Mr. 
Tjndale  to  the  Salinea  of  the  Nuna  district,  salt  being  one  of  the 
chief  exports  of  the  island.  The  salt-pans,  he  tells  us,  are  imperfectly 
motked.  hyj^alley-slayes,  whoae  treatment,  he  tells  us,  is  worse  than  in- 
huoian.  Ine  Torre  deUe  Saline^  built  as  a  watch-tower  by  Philip  II. 
gainst  the  inearakms  of  the  Afirican  pirates^  also  overiooks  a  Tonnara, 
or  tunny  fishery,  another  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island,  and  a  primaiy 
aitiele  of  export  trade.  Mr.  Tyndale'9  notices  of  the  tunny  are  excee<(* 
iagly  curious,  but  the  MaUamza^  or  battue  of  fish  is  a  starring  and  ori« 
gmal  alByr»  led  on  by  a  Bais,  or  commander,  showing  its  oriental  origin* 
Sodi  havoc  and  shm^ter  attends  these  battues  that  ^Ischylus  used  them 
as  awnile  in  hiaaecount  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  naval  force  at 
Sahmif;  aadPliny,  speaking  ef  tbefbnnidablefiirceof  ashoal  of  tunny. 
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mentions  the  drcomstance  of  Alexander  the  Great  having  been  obliged: 
to  put  his  fleet  in  battle  array  to  oppose  and  withstand  their  attack. 
Many  lives  are  often  lost  in  these  battues,  a  fact  which  may  excite  un- 
pleasant suggestions  with  those  who  indulge  occasionally  in  Tan  nut' 
fine. 

After  this  matanza  comes  the  marfaragia,  or  dressing  of  the  tunny, 
operations  replete  with  craft  mysteries.  The  fish  is,  in  the  main  part,  cut 
in  pieces,  and  boiled  in  immense  cauldrons  of  salt  water,  and  then  packed 
in  "barrels  the  size  of  firkins.  The  ancients,  however,  esteemed  raost  thab 
which  was  salted  and  packed  without  being  boiled.  Why  is  it  not  ex- 
ported, or,  at  all  events,  sold  in  this  country  in  tolerable  quantities  instead 
of  in  small  jars  or  tins,  at  an  enormous  price  ?  It  appears  that  a  curious 
value  is  set  on  particular  pieces,  and  the  spawn  salted  and  pressed  into 
flat  cakes,  called  bottarghe,  and  served  up  at  table  in  slices  with  oil,  is 
said  to  be  delicious,  and  superior  to  any  caviar.  This  is  a  hint  for  modem 
Deipnosophists,  the  olden  ones,  by-the-by,  being  familiar  with  the  flank  of 
the  tmmy  as  a  *'  dainty  to  be  eaten  by  the  gods."  A  French  traveller, 
Mr.  Tyndale  tells  us,  described  bottarghe  to  he  des  cmfs  mis  en  bouteUle  / 
imagining  bottarghe  to  have  some  reference  to  bottiglie  !  The  tunny 
fetches  in  Sardinia  from  21,  to  3/.  As.  the  barrel,  Mr.  Tyndale  does  not 
tell  us  how  much  it  holds,  but  100  fish  wiU  fill  150  barrels,  and  any  thing 
mider  SGO  lbs.  is  only  mezzo  tonni,  so  we  must  suppose  it  to  fetch  about 
1/.  the-ewt.,  whereas  at  the  Italian  warehouses  in  London,  it  fetches  about 
Is,  the  ounce !  Why  is  it  that  La  manna  del  MediterraneOy  the  sea-pig 
of  the  glorious  Athensus,  the  fish  whence  the  golden  horn  derived  its 
«pithet,  and  was  also  called  the  "  mother  of  tunnies,*'  the  feast  sacred 
Among  the  Carthaginians  to  the  gods,  is  not  available  to  us  I  Shall  it 
always  be  said  that  bottarghe  is  caviar  to  the  multitude,  in  both  senses  of 
the  word  ? 

How  we  envy  Mr.  Tyndale !  His  bed  on  board,  on  his  way  from  the 
Marfaragiu  to  rorto  Torres,  was  made  of  two  tunnies,  and  he  had  a  third 
for  a  pillow.  Considering  that  he  had  previously  supped  upon  a  complete- 
course,  including  the  ^'  streak  under  the  chin,"  the  flank,  the  nettOf  and 
other  delicate  bits,  it  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  fancy  that  he  had  also  a 
tunny  for  a  counterpane.  On  his  way,  Mr.  Tyndale  vinted  Asinara,  » 
granitic  island,  where  partridges  and  quails  so  abound,  as  to  sell  at  Id, 
a  piece,  and  the  natives  are  as  primitive  as  if  they  were  the  orifi^nal  colony, 
whence  the  island  derived  its  name  of  Insula  Herculis.  This  island  belongs 
to  the  Dukes  of  Vallambrosa,  so  called  from  a  valley  in  the  island,  but  they 
were  originally  called  Dukes  of  Asinara,  till  the  jokes  suggested  by  tiie- 
title  made  them  apply  to  have  it  changed. 

Porto  Torres  is  full  of  monuments  of  Roman  times,  but  of  modem  build- 
ings there  appears  to  be  only  the  church  that  is  worth  the  tourist's  atten- 
tion. The  place  is  also  much  exposed  to  the  dreaded  intemperie.  Two 
cdeches  malce  the  journey  daily  to  and  from  Porto  Torres  and  Sassari, 
and  two  others  leave  the  latter  town  for  Cagliari  twice  a  week.  There 
are  also  three  vehides  for  hire  at  Porto  Torres,  seven  at  Sassari^ 
four  at  Macomer,  and  about  twenty  at  Cagliari;  and  these,  with 
about  ten  private  carriages^  make  the  sum  total  m  the  island.  There  are 
also  three  small  inns  in  the  island,  but,  as  in  all  countries  where- 
rivilisation  has  not  established  regular  roads  and  inns,  the  system  of  receiv- 
ing travellers,  and  the  exercise  of  hospitality  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
jteeessity,  custom,  and  almost  a  law  \  and  Ur»  l^dale  gives  wososb  touchr^ 
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ing  examples  of  the  supremacy  of  that  law.  He,  however,  adds  what 
most  trayellers  have  experienced  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
system  has  great  inconveniences,  and  for  a  wearied-out  traveller  to  have 
to  wait  till  eleven  or  twelve,  or  even  later,  for  his  supper,  and  then  to 
sustain  a  conversation  (all  of  inquiries  on  the  part  of  yotu*  entertainers)  is 
very  trying ;  equally  so  is  it  sometimes  to  eat  of  all  the  delicacies  that  are 
forced  upon  a  jaded  and  travel-worn  appetite.  Throughout  Sardinia  it 
would  appear,  that  in  most  houses,  admitting  of  an  extra  room,  one  is  set 
apart  for  the  guests — the  ^'  hospitale  cuhiculum"  of  the  Romans — ready 
and  open  to  all  strangers ;  and  its  sanctity  is  as  great  as  in  former  days. 
The  guest  is  generally  expected  to  g^ve  some  little  trifle  in  money  to  the 
servant  of  the  house  on  parting ;  hut  it  would  he  a  high  offence  to  offer 
the  host,  however  humhle  or  poor,  any  payment  for  the  expense  or  trouhle 
he  may  have  incurred.  Mr.  Tyndale  justly  remarks,  that  the  traveller 
may,  with  great  advantage,  carry  with  him  a  little  stock  of  Genoese 
filagree,  brooches,  ear-rings,  rings,  &c.,  or  little  coloured  silk  kerchiefs,  as 
presents ;  their  effect  is  prodigious,  being  thankfully  accepted  where  money 
would  be  spumed,  ana  where  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  repay  a 
Idndness. 

The  fiioruscidf  literally  '^out-goers,"  of  all  kinds,  who  used  to  render 
the  interior  of  the  island  inacoesfflble  to  travellers,  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Tyndale,  much  upon  the  decrease.  The  Sarde  fuorusciti,  he  tells  us, 
includes  the  regular  bandit,  the  petty  robber,  the  fugitive  from  the  arm 
of  the  law,  the  avenger  of  an  insiilt  or  injury,  and  the  voluntary  fugitive, 
and  they  are  in  many  respects  difierent  characters  to  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  outlaws. 

The  bandito  of  Apuglia  comes  before  one's  mind  as  a  romantic  rogue,  de- 
corated with  watches,  ornaments,  miniatures  of  the  virgin,  rings,  and  other 
spoils  of  bis  victims, — with  all  the  charms  of  a  hero,  and  the  atrocities  of  a 
vilkun,-»a8  living  on  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  plunder,  and  actuated  to  it  by 
the  necessity  as  well  as  excitement  of  gaining  an  existence  by  his  course.  The 
kdroD,  the  salteador,  and  the  ratero  of  Spain  may  be  similarly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  the  first  being  the  wholesale  professional  robber ;  the  second, 
the  literal  "  pouncer  upon"  whatever  he  can  lay  his  hands,  and  proportionally 
less  generous  and  magnanimous  than  the  ladron ;  and  the  third  is  the  common 
order  of  thief. 

But  all  these  differ  from  the  Sarde  fuorusciti,  for  the  regular  bandito 
can  only  arrive  at  that  high  dignity  by  a  lengthened  exile  from  his  home, 
by  a  series  of  attacks  on  him,  and  a  consequent  desperation  in  every  act 
of  d^ence  or  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Sucn  characters  as  these 
have  dwelt,  from  all  times,  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Sardinia.  As  early  as  a.d.  22,  mention  is  made  of  the  coerc.endis  ilUc 
latrocifdis,  by  means  of  4000  Jews  expelled  thither  from  Rome  by 
nberius.  The  last  grand  battue  of  any  importance  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures,  it  is  said,  took  place  in  1735,  during  the  reign  of  Carlo 
Emanude  IIL,  by  the  viceroy,  the  Marchese  di  Rivarolo  ;  but  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale informs  us  that  Carlo  Alberto  has  in  reality  done  more  for  the 
suppression  of  the  fuorusciti,  than  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  the  island  can  now  boast  (?)  of  few  regular  banditi. 
The  fugitives,  from  the  arm  of  the  law  or  from  the  consequence  of 
tendettOj  or  revenge,  constitute  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  fuorusciti,  but 
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firom  no  robbers  of  any  dass  does  it  aj^tear  that  the  stranger  or  foreigner 
has  reason  to  expect  maltreatment. 

Sassari,  a  goodly  town,  indosed  by  a  high  wall  and  tonrars^  erected  by 
Don  Pedro  of  Ara^n,  in  1362,  has  a  population  of  about  25,000  souls^ 
and  what  Mr.  Tyndale  says  of  the  plaee,  may  be  qnoied  aa  ap|Aying 
more  or  less  to  all  other  Sardinian  towns. 

One  cannot  walk  sixty  yards  in  the  street,  or  be  sixty  minutes  in  a  house» 
without  meeting  an  ecclesiastic,  or  some  of  the  living  appendages  of  the 
church ;  and  the  numberless  anecdotes  of  their  inflaenee^  m  the  famtUes  of 
the  highest  as  well  as  lowest  classes^  were  confirmed  by  my  own  personal 
experience.  Upmurds  of  fifty  Jesuits  are  now  established  there,  and  hold 
high  positions  in  the  schools  and  university.  The  society  of  Ssssarit  as  oom* 
posed  of  the  nobility,  government  authorities,  and  employes,  the  members  of 
the  university,  the  learned  professions,  and  the  rich  merchants,  is  subject  to  all 
the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  rank,  power,  talent,  and  wealth ;  for  rarely 
finding  a  common  outlet  in  external  interests  and  afikirs,  they  vegetate  in  their 
own  importance,  or  their  neighbours*  insignificance;  and  as  the  steamer  only 
arrives  once  a  fortnight  at  Porto  Torres,  from  Terra  Ferma,  to  give  any  rriief 
or  excitement,  the  heavy  interim  is  a  most  monotonoas  exislsaoe. 

Ignorance  and  pride  are  naturally  the  besetting  sins  of  a  socie^  in 
whichafree  press  is  unknown,  where  books  are  subjected  to  a  bfindoensorsnip, 
-visits  to  the  continent  are  not  permitted,  and  where  the  Jesuits  do  not  allow 
tibe  mind  to  be  contaminated  by  useful  knowledgje.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  few ;  and  courtesy  and  kindness  to  strangers  seemed  no  less 
an  obligation  than  a  voluntary  act  of  pleasure.  Religious  ceremonies  in 
snch  a  country  partake  far  more  of  a  theatrical  character,  than  on  the 
continent.  Mr.  Tyndale's  account  of  the  Easter  processions  force  an 
involuntary  smile  oom  the  reader.  Two  hundred  men,  enveloped  in 
ladies'  nignt-dresses,  and  a  phalanx  of  little  angels  with  pasteboard  wings, 
introduce  us  on  such  occasions  to  I^icodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
in  gorgeous  Oriental  costumes,  with  brocaded  garments  and  turbans,  and 
black  eunuchs  to  attend  upon  them  I 

Sassari  has  several  interesting  memorials  of  the  past  history  of  the  town^ 
espe^nally  in  its  castle,  where  the  Aragon  anna  and  the  tower  of  the  In* 
quisition,  remmn  as  records  of  the  political  and  religious  miseries  of  past 
rimes.  The  univerrity  and  churches  also  contain  many  objects  of  in* 
terest,  and  the  fountain  of  BoseUo  is  deservedly  an  object  of  pride  with 
the  Sassarese.  The  town  has  also  the  character  of  being  comparatively 
healthy,  and  living  is  excessively  cheap ;  a  large  fowl  costs  l^iLy  and 
wine  Id.  per  botUe^  The  environs  of  the  town  abound  in  country- 
houses,  pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens.  In  the  latter,  myrtles  grow  to 
the  sise  of  forest  trees,  and  almond,  cherry,  orange,  ana  pomegranate 
blossoms  lighten  up  the  dark  foliage  over  which  the  Boinan  pine  and 
palm  tower  majestically.  A  single  orange  tree  bears  aa  many  aa  4500 
oranges,  so  luxuriant  is  the  climate. 

Mr.  Tyndale  travelled  from  Sassari,  in  a  north-east  direction,  to  the 
district  of  Gallura.  Among  the  most  interesting  objeots  on  has  way 
were  the  noraghe  of  Nulvi,  and  the  town  of  Castel  Sardo,  the  latter 
built  by  some  of  the  Doria  feunily  about  1102,  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
and  conunanded  by  the  castle  firom  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Tma 
town  and  castle  has  been  subjected,  like  other  towns  in  Saidiniay  to 
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present  conditioii,  Mr.  Tyndale  speaks 


The  Castellanese,  ridicnlouslv  proud  of  their  town — a  pride  apparently 
fottoded  on  the  circumstance  of  its  haying  had  three  different  names — have 
now  but  little  to  boast  of.  The  walls  and  bastions  are  irregular*  and  the  castle 
itself  devoid  of  all  architectural  beauty  ;  there  is  not  a  single  handsome  house  ; 
the  streets  are  narrow^  and,  built  on  a  rather  steep  rock,  rise  one  above  the 
other  in  great  confusion.  But  little  can  be  said  for  their  cleanliness,  as  there 
are  no  drains,  sewers,  or  any  accommodations  of  civilised  life ;  and  all  the  filth 
and  ordnre  are  thrown  over  one  of  the  walls  every  evening  at  Ave-Maria. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1887,  was  22S5.  Though  poor, 
and  simple  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  women  are  said  to  indulge  so  much  in 
dren  and  scandal,  that  the  place  has  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  **  il  vespaio,** 
"the  hornet's  nest.*' 

In  the  Gaikuti  coontry  as  in  Ireland  and  other  Ronuui  CathoHo 
ocMintries  ihat  are  overran  with  priests^  the  hovels  of  the  peasants  have 
no  windows,  and  a  large  door  serves  at  once  for  the  common  entrance  and 
eadt  of  bipeds,  qnadrupeds^  air,  light,  and  smoke.  Yet  amid  all  this  filth, 
poverty  and  ignorance,  superstition  thrives,  every  village  has  three  or 
fonr  churches,  and  every  church  its  relics  of  greater  or  less  repute.  A 
ooontiy  of  cork,  wild-olive  and  pear-trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of  as- 
phodel, as  in  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  led  the  way  to 
the  Perfngas  and  Coghinas  rivers,  in  the  former  of  which  the  trout  shov?ed 
dmnselTes  in  shoals,  averaging  irom  three  to  four  pounds  weight.  What 
a  oountry  to  be  so  ^Bivoured  by  nature  and  so  neglected  by  man !  The 
Romans  had  two  bridges  over  the  Coghinas,  the  Sardes  effect  the  passage 
in  a  small  horse-boat,  with  a  considerable  annual  loss  of  life  in  attempts 
to  fold  it. 

A  beautiful  valley,  winding  by  the  banks  of  a  dear  stream,  where  oak, 
plane,  cork,  olive,  and  other  trees  overshadowed  a  rich  xmderwood  of 
arhntos,  c^stus,  mjrrtle,  and  honeysuckle ;  with  the  rugged  outline  of  the 
gramtii  Limbara  overhanging  the  gorge  and  the  ruins  ai  Castel  Dona  in 
the  ^stance,  led  the  way  to  Tempio,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Gallunu  The  arriyal  of  the  king  at  the  same  time  as  our  traveller  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  town  and  district  under  the  most 
fitvourable  ciroumstanoes.  On  the  part  [of  the  Tempiese,  it  vras  the  first 
time  that  they  ever  beheld  a  monarch.  Mr.  Tyndale  remarks,  that  it 
would  be  impossihle  to  describe  the  various  costumes  of  the  different  vil- 
lagers assembled  on  the  occasion  ;  but  Tempio,  in  this  festival,  united 
more  brilliancy,  elegance,  and  originality  of  dress,  than  he  had  ever  seen 
in  any  country.  A  shooting  match  took  place,  in  which  not  only  the 
Iong4)esrded,  long-haired,  dark,  wild  mountiuneers  of  Gallura  took  a 
part,  but  also  their  wives,  sisters,  and  mothers,  who  in  a  country  of  ven- 
dettas can  handle  the  gun  as  well  as  the  distaff. 

Excepting,  however,  the  amusements  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  there 
was  little  to  be  seen  at  Tempio.  The  streets  are  wide  for  a  Sardinian 
town,  bat  there  are  few  remarkable  buildings.  Almost  all  the  houses  are 
of  a  grayish  red  granite,  the  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  styles,  but  is  large 
and  lofty,  and  besides  ihe  cathedral  there  are  thirteen  churches  in  the 
town  and  twelve  in  the  environs,  for  a  population  of  9941  souls. 

To  such  an  extent  is  the  vendetta  system  carried  by  the  Gallurese,  that 
it  was  only  lately  that  a  person  had  oeen  found  willing  to  undertake  the 
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office  of  governor  to  the  province.  It  is  the  custom,  that  whenever  the 
vendetta  alia  morte — ^revenge  even  to  death — is  to  be  carried  out,  the 
party  avenging  himself  shall  ^ve  his  adversary  timely  notice  by  throwing 
a  btdlet  into  his  window,  that  he  may  either  make  immediate  compensa- 
tion or  prepare  himself  for  death.  The  new  governor  had  already  re- 
ceived two  interesting  notices  of  this  kind,  and  his  predecessors  had  all 
been  put  out  of  the  way  by  this  summary  mode  of  obtaining  an  ima- 
ginary justice. 

Next  came  Castel  Doria,  more  relics  of  the  by-gone  glories  of  the  house 
of  Doria,  almost  impregnable  in  its  high,  isolated,  rocky  position ;  the 
mineral  baths,  with  their  reception-rooms  of  boughs  and  twigs,  and  forests 
of  cork-tree  and  oak,  ultimately  led  the  way  to  die  headlands  and  islands, 
of  which  latter  Magdalena  and  Caprera  are  the  largest.  The  last  is  in- 
habited by  Ilvese,  a  distinct  race  from  the  Sardes,  and  who  contribute 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifteen  sailors  and  two  officers,  the  quota  furnished 
by  Sardinia  to  the  ro3ral  navy.  La  Magdalena  was  Nelson's  favourite 
harbour,  and  the  existence  of  which  led  him  to  covet  so  much  the  pos- 
session of  Sardinia,  which  in  a  military  and  naval  point  of  view,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  far  superior  to  Malta. 

From  Parao  to  Terranova  Mr.  Tyndale  says  his  route  lay  over  moun- 
t£uns  and  valleys  through  a  continuous  wilderness  of  forests  and  flowers. 
**  Theocritus,"  he  says,  *^  may  proclaim  his  native  country  to  have  been 
Flora's  peculiar  garden ;  and  our  early  ideas  are  by  his  idyls  and  the  praises 
of  other  poets,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Sicily ;  but  any  traveller  wno  has 
risited  both  islands,  would  decidedly  give  a  preference  to  Sardinia." 
Terranova,  ancient  Olbia,  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  harbour  gradually 
becoming  a  lagoon,  its  walls  and  towers  crumbling  down,  and  its  inha- 
bitants (about  2000  in  number)  suffering  from  intemperie.  Crossing 
the  wild  ranges  of  Monte  Nieuddu,  or  Nero,  so-called  from  the  dark 
mantle  of  ilex,  cork,  and  oak  trees  with  which  it  is  clothed,  our  traveller 
passed  through  Monti  and  Ala,  villages  inhabited  by  peasants  in  a  state 
of  great  moral  and  physical  degradation.  To  the  west,  and  more  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  was  the  rantastic  ridge  of  Monte  Lemo,  rising  to 
im  elevation  of  3586  feet,  and  covered  with  forests,  richly  stocked  with 
deer,  muffloni  (long-homed  wild  sheep),  boars,  quails,  partridges,  and 
woodcocks. 

A  steep  descent  led  by  Budduso  and  Osidda  to  Benetutti,  where  are 
some  renowned  mineral  waters,  but  the  village  is  poor  and  sickly.  This 
•central  tract  is  called  the  Goceano  and  Monte  Rasu,  its  highest  peak, 
attains  an  elevation  of  4093  feet  In  this  district  is  also  the  secluded 
Castello  di  Goceano,  the  scene  of  many  romantic  incidents,  related  at 
length  by  Mr.  Tyndale.  The  whole  district  is  much  affected  by  intern- 
pene,  and  the  general  character  of  the  people  is  lawless,  fierce,  and  vin- 
dictive. Our  traveller  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Ozieri  road,  which, 
af^r  passing  several  solitary  churches  and  some  villas,  descended  into  the 
town  of  Oziesi,  which  has  a  population  of  about  8000  agriculturists  and 
shepherds.  The  Oziesi  are  said  to  be  a  strong  and  healtliy  race,  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  free  from  intemperie,  one  of  the  many  instances, 
that  where  the  country  is  cultivated  and  drained,  that  complaint  b  not 
prevalent. 

Previously  to  visiting  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  Mr.  Tyndale 
returned  to  Sassari,  from  whence  he  repaired  by  the  Scala  di  Ciocca, 
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1005  feet  high,  and  the  Campeda  plain,  to  the  town  of  Macomer  in  the 
MoDte  Muradu,  whence  he  proceeded  by  the  wild  and  mountainous 
province  of  Barbagia  (not  without;  meeting  banditi  on  his  way)  to 
Ogliastra,  and  he  returned  again  to  Macomer  before  visiting  the  fertile 
districts  of  Oristano,  from  whence  a  low,  fertile,  thickly  populated  and 
colUvated  valley  crosses  the  whole  width  of  the  island  to  Cagliari. 
During  this  extensive  journey  a  great  number  of  Noraghe,  Tamuli, 
Sepolture,  Perda  lunga,  and  other  monuments  of  olden  time,  were  ex- 
plored in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  to  future 
archaeological  inquiries.  Into  these  matters,  however,  as  well  as  into  the 
author's  interesting  descriptions  of  towns,  villages,  and  churches,  and  the 
objects  of  art  which  these  contained  ;  as  well  as  of  mountains  and  woods, 
stagni  with  their  innumerable  flocks  of  water  birds,  and  the  grottos  and 
caverns  which  he  met  with  in  his  way,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter. 
Mr.  Tyndale's  work  is  a  complete  epitome  of  knowledge,  historical  and 
antiquarian,  geographical  and  philosophical,  commercial  and  stadstical, 
as  £Eur  as  refers  to  Sardinia.  On  such  leading  questions  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  book  itself ;  but  we  hope  we  have  given  such  a 
notion  of  his  wanderings,  as  will  serve  to  lay  open  to  the  curious  a  com- 
paratively new  country,  peaceful  and  accessible,  with  proper  precautions ; 
nrither  expensive,  nor  dangerous,  and  yet  replete  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary resources  to  the  sportsman,  the  antiquarian,  the  merchant,  the 
artist)  or  the  naturalist ;  with  something,  indeed,  for  every  denomination 
of  traveller,  except  the  irascible,  who  had  better  not  venture  among 
people  who  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  habit  of  resenting 
msolts  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 


EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-EIGHT. 

BY  CYRUS  BEDDING,  ESQ. 

At  length  One-eight-fotir-eight  is  noted 

Among  the  dead  things  of  the  past. 
To  dim  oblivion's  realm  devoted. 

Its  reckoning  duly  drawn  and  cast : 
'Twill  no  more  whisper  of  our  age, 

For  it  had  lived  the  allotted  date ; 
No  action  of  earth's  pilgrimage 

Will  mark  again  One-eight-four-eight. 

"  Pass,  Greybeard,  pass  I  the  proper  term 

Takes  thee  to  where  the  bygone  go, 
We  see  in  thee  of  hope  no  germ. 

Thou  wert  a  fool  to  linger  so ! 
Thank  heaven  decrepid  thou  art  gone. 

To  us  thou  earnest  far  too  late. 
Faster  we  trust  next  year  will  run^ 

Farewell  defunct  One-eight-four-eight!'' 
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Thus  the  short-sighted  feed  on  hope. 

Till  youth,  its  cycle  niD,  repeats 
Its  wonder  how  it  once  gave  scope 

To  dreams  tliat  proved  successive  cheats  ; 
Blissful  illusions  of  young  eyes, 

With  eyes  mature  that  cannot  mate : 
Alas  I  as  brief  their  destinies 

As  thy  short  reign,  One-eight-foar-etght ! 

The  wise  may  pray  for  brighter  days 

Of  thy  successor's  promiaTd  hours. 
They  &in  would  hope  true  freedom's  gaze 

May  charm  to  peace  earth's  anarch  powers — 
tnienliis,like  thine,  will  not  in  vain 

Pass  to  that  bourne  where  reckless  &te. 
All  but  thy  shadows  tliat  remain, 

Has  sent  thee  now,  One-eight-four-eigfat ! 

Then  let  the  earth  go  bowling  on 

In  annual  gambol  as  of  yore* 
Whether  its  cirque  be  come  or  gone, 

Useless  the  game  it  played  before 
Of  crime,  ambition,  error,  pain — 

Our  plaister  gods,  too,  small  and  great. 
They'll  give  us  nausea  o'er  aeatn 

iiut  as  with  thee,  One^^t-fonr-dgfat. 

Our  heroes  will  be  just  as  little. 

Our  kinglings  will  be  just  as  wise. 
Our  mobs  as  barbarous  to  a  tittle. 

Our  witlings  of  as  small  a  size — 
Such  repetitions,  good  and  bad, 

Can  give  the  future  little  weieht, 
To  make  us  on  thy  child  look  glad, 

Judged  by  its  sire,  One-eight-four-eight. 

Such  stiU  the  tale  of  parted  time — 

Such  still  our  hope's  most  cherished  dream ; 
By  man  in  every  land  and  clime, 

The  lesson  read  is  read  the  same, 
While  joy  and  love,  were  this  not  so, 

Might  now  so  well  our  being  cheat, 
Tliat  unalloyed  with  care  and  woe 

Thee  we  might  mourn,  One-eight-four-eight. 

**  Go,  hypochondriac  rhymer,"  cry 

The  cherub  bands  of  thoughtless  youth — 
"  Though  such  may  be  our  destiny, 

Why  tell  us  the  ungentle  truth  I 
'Tis  better  scent  the  rose,  nor  know 

A  doom  from  whence  there's  no  retreat. 
So  we'll  even  trip  it  as  we  go 

Over  thy  dtist,  Ooe-eigb^fooi^ght" 
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BT  DI7DLET  COSTELLO. 

[Althoogh  ihe  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  has  consented 
to  ixuert  tiie  following  notice  of  the  work  on  which  he  has  for  some  time 
been  engaged,  and  has  now  completed,  he  cannot  hut  feel,  however  ear- 
nestly be  may  haye  laboured  to  perfect  his  romance,  that  the  criticism  of 
Mr.  Costdlo  is  unquestionablj  too  partial.  He  believes,  nevertheless^ 
that  it  was  written  in  an  earnest  «ad  honest  spirit,  after  a  carefol  conn- 
doatioD  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  therefore  not  thought  it  wrong  to 
give  admisnon  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  so  old  and  valued  a  con- 
tribator.H 

The  prootiee  of  the  art  which  bears  the  name  of  Magic,  or  "^tch- 
cnft,  has  subsisted  under  two  very  different  aspects. 

In  the  Easty  where  it  originated,  it  bore  the  impress  of  that  grandeur 
and  sublimity  which  univernlly  attaches  to  Orientid  history  and  tradition. 
In  the  West,  where  it  lingered  long  and,  hi^^nly,  at  last  expired,  it  was 
stamped  by  every  crime  that  degrades  human  nature.  In  the  former 
iDstaDoe,  it  was  the  companion  or  the  representative  of  Science,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  expression  of  the  highest  intelligence  ;  in  the  latter, 
it  found  its  home  chiefly  among  the  most  ignorant  and  the  least  educated 
(though  votaries  of  a  superior  degree  were,  ocoasi(mally,  not  wanting), 
and  its  professors,  instead  of  reaping  honour  and  reward,  were  held  up 
to  ohloquy  and  condemned  to  the  most  ignominious  fate. 

The  Magician  of  tibe  East  was  a  si^  who,  often  uniting  the  functions 
of  the  priest  or  monarch,  compelied  ^e  reverence  of  the  multitude  who 
ieared  his  power ;  the  Witch  of  the  West,  on  the  contraryi  was,  for  the 
most  part»  a  sordid,  miserable  outcast  who,  it  is  true,  inspired  fear,  but 
that  fear  was  ever  accompanied  by  the  deepest  abhorrence.  The  attri- 
butes of  the  one  were  lofty,  and  even  beneficent ;  those  of  the  other,  vile 
and  hatefuL  Magic,  the  fruit  of  study,  might,  in  a  word,  be  considered 
the  poTBuit  of  the  great — Witchcraft;,  the  resource  of  evil  passions,  that 
«f  tne  vulgar.  And  this  distinction  prevailed  in  Europe,  into  which  the 
occult  lore  of  the  East  penetrated  through  various  channels.  The 
crusaders  and  the  travellers  of  the  middle  ages  brought  back  with  them 
from  Egypt^  from  Syria,  from  Persia,  and  from  Arabia,  the  germs  of 
modi  of  tha^  knowledge  which,  originally  looked  upon  as  magic,  laid  the 
foundation  of  nearly  all  we  have  subsequently  known  of  real  sdence* 
The  men  of  study  from  the  times  of  Abelard  and  Roger  Bacon,  down  to 
those  of  Comehus  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus,  enjoyed  the  reputation, 
amongst  the  common  people,  of  being  able  to  exercise  a  sovereign  will 
over  the  b^gs  of  a  world  beyond  the  present  ken ;  of  possessing  a 
power  over  life  and  death,  and  of  being  able  to  control  the  destinies  of 
man  and  the  agency  of  the  elements  that  surround  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  unlearned  who,  ftom  different  motives,  sought 
to  achieve  a  similar  reputation,  sprang  from  remoter  sources ;  the  super- 

*  The  Umcasfaire  Witches.  A  Homance  of  Pendle  Forest.  By  William 
Haniaon  Ainawortb,  Esq.    3  vols.,  post  8vo.    Henry  Colbum. 
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stitions  of  the  North  furnished  the  principal  materials  of  the  art  of 
witchcraft,  intermingled,  however,  with  traditions  from  other  lands^ 
which  gradually  found  their  way  into  the  popular  belief.  .These  mate- 
rials they  combined  for  purposes  of  their  own.  The  aim  of  their  ambi- 
tion was  not  the  principle  which  seeks  to  evolve  discoveries  of  utility  by 
the  exercise  of  intellect,  but  how  best  to  acquire  the  means  of  avenging^ 
themselves  upon  the  world  for  the  wretched  condition  in  which  it  was 
their  lot  to  be  placed.  Witchcraft  furnished  them  with  these  means. 
The  preparatory  study  was  not  difficult;  indeed,  it  was  reduced  almost  to 
a  simple  act  of  volition.  The  performance  of  a  grotesque  ceremony,  in 
which  there  were  always  many  ready  actors,  was  the  chief  condidon 
which  the  neophyte  was  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

To  those  whose  worldly  position  was  as  miserable  as  can  well  be  sap- 
posed,  who  experienced  every  privation,  mental  and  physical,  that  man 
can  endure,  and  whose  religion  was  based  only  on  superstitious  observances 
on  which  no  light  was  shed  by  the  spiritual  guide,  "  to  lure  to  higher 
worlds  and  lead  the  way,"  there  was  little,  in  the  dread  alternative  which 
they  accepted,  to  deter  them  from  embracing  the  present  good  which  they 
believed  to  be  within  their  reach.     That  alternative  was  the  renunciation 
of  a  faith  uncheered  by  hope,  and  the  rejection  of  which  cost  them  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  prospect  it  opened  of  gratifying  the  animal  ten- 
dencies for  which  they  almost  wholly  lived,  and  of  exercising  a  Bway» 
which  made  them  not  only  the  masters  of  their  own  class,  but  the  avengers 
of  that  class  on  all  above  them.     The  idea  of  illimitable  power,  as  Uiey 
understood  it,  though  it  went  for  little  more  than  the  capacity  to  be  mis- 
chievous, was  of  far  greater  value  in  their  eyes  than  any  benefit  they 
might  derive  from  the  patient  endurance  of  suffering  or  wrong,  and  heavy 
as  were  the  penalties  of  the  bond  into  which  they  entered,  they  readily 
subscribed  to  them.     Those  penalties  were  eternal,  but  their  souls  were 
to  them  as  nought,  and  they  bartered  their  only  possession  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  the  African  or  Atistralian  savage  exchanges  objects  of  real 
value  for  such  only  as  please  the  eye.     There  was,  of  course,  delusion 
throughout  the  whole  transaction,  but  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  one  at 
least  was  in  earnest.     The  deformed,  poverty-stricken  serf  grasped  at  any, 
the  slightest  chance  that  seemed  to  offer  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  fellow-men,' and  gladly  compounded,  for  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  a  capricious  and  malevolent  will,  by  the  relinquishment  of  an 
uncertain  future.     Not  all  amongst  the  voluntary  herd  of  the  disciples  of 
witchcraft  were  dupes,  but  thev  had  purposes  of  their  own  to  serve  by 
their  adherence  to  tne  order.     I'he  power  to  obtain  which  they,  in  imag^i- 
nation,  sold  themselves,  was  at  first  sight  chimerical,  but  substantial  resultB 
ensued  from  the  general  belief  that  they  really  possessed  it,  and  with 
terror  as  their  weapon  they  gained,  to  a  great  extent,  the  domination 
they  originally  aimed  at.     But  the  majority  were  not  of  this  description  ; 
they  were  gulled  by  ridiculous  ceremonials, — their  excited  imaginations 
accounted  for  much  that  sober  reason  denied, — they  made  themselves  *'  les 
fanfarons  de  leurs  propres  crimes,"  exulting  in  the  actual  possession  of 
qualities  ascribed  to  them,  however  impossible,  and  carried  this  exultation 
60  far  as  to  yield  themselves  willing  victims  to  a  persecution  which  in- 
vested them  with  preternatural  attributes.    The  sum  and  substance  of  all 
is,  that  witchcraft  became  a  thing  of  universal  belief,  not  only  with  the 
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many  who  professed  to  desire  its  extirpation,  but  with  those  who  either 
made  it  their  profession  or  accepted  its  titular  advantages.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  history  of  this  strange  chapter  of  moral  abberra- 
tion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  innumerable  confessions  of  reputed  sorcerers.   ' 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  witchcraft  should  flourish  when  both 
the  winning  and  the  losing  party  had  the  same  object  in  view  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  *'  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,"  ob- 
serves, "  The  modem  system  of  witchcraft  was  a  part,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  gpross,  of  that  mass  of  errors  which  appeared  among  the  members 
of  the  Christian  church  when  their  reli^on,  becoming  gradually  corrupted 
by  the  devices  of  men,  and  the  barbarism  of  those  nations  among  wnom 
it  was  spread,  showed  a  light,  indeed,  but  one  deeply  tinged  with  the 
remains  of  that  very  pagan  ignorance  which  its  Divine  Founder  came 
to  dispel." 

That  it  did  flourish,  the  records  of  every  country  in  Europe,  for  full 
three  hundred  years,  sufficiently  attest, — the  fifbeenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries  being  the  period  when  witches,  aud  the  persecution 
which  increased  their  numbers,  most  abounded. 

The  theme  of  witchcraft  is,  consequently,  as  ample  in  materials  for 
romance  as  any  subject  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  writer 
of  fiction.  The  great  question,  however,  in  making  choice  of  such  a  theme 
is  how  to  treat  it ;  whether  as  a  mere  superstition  or  as  a  fact  of  which 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt.  Those  who  have  dealt  most  successfully  with 
siqiematural  agency,  and  Shakspeare  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  have 
always  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  that  what  has  been 
exhibited  is  real.  In  ^<  Macbeth,"  for  example,  to  consider  the  witches  as 
a  mere  poetical  conception  at  once  destroys  the  whole  interest  of  the  tra- 
gedy ;  no  one  believes  that  the  Thane  of  Glamis  is  the  only  dupe  of 
tiiose  *^  who  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  but  break  it  to  our 
hope  ;"  we  who  witness  th^  whole  course  of  that  delusion, 

Which  leads  him  on  to  his  contusion, 

entertain  no  doubt  of  the  actual  power  of  the  weird  women  to  accomplish 
all  that  they  profess.  Nor  do  we  look  upon  the  ghosts  of  Hamlet's 
lather  and  Julius  Caesar  as  the  mere  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  tiie  play  ;  the  "  buried  majesty  of  Denmark"  and  the  awful  phan- 
tom of  the  Roman  exist  as  much  for  us  as  for  Hamlet  or  for  Brutus  ;  as 
they  stalk  majestically  across  the  stage  we  are  in  no  mood  for  cavilling 
against  their  appearance  as  an  idle  and  exploded  superstition. 

To  adopt,  tnerefore,  a  current  belief  and  interpose  no  *' prologue"  to 
show  that  (like  Snug,  the  joiner)  the  author  himself  has  no  faith  in  that 
which  he  relates,  is  to  invest  a  work  of  fiction  with  its  greatest  charm  ; 
the  apparent  bona  fides  of  the  writer  offers  the  strongest  inducement  to 
the  reader  to  follow  the  course  of  his  narrative. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  acted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  story  of  '*  The  Lancashire  Witches."  At  the  time  when  the 
events  which  he  describes  occurred,  none  were  so  hardy  as  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  the  charges  made  against  the  witches  were  impossible ; 
if  any  other  proof  were  wanting  there  is  the  act  of  accusation  itself,  and 
the  actual  tnsl  of  the  unhappy  women  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer at  Lancaster.     But  in  a  case  like  this  a  writer  may  be  influenced  by 
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otiher  consiiderataoDS  ;  lie  may  if  he  pleases  Tefar  to  ihat  belief  in  the  un- 
seen aeency  of  bwngs  not  of  this  world  which  has  prenuled  in  ail  ages, 
and  take  his  stand  upon  it  as  a  question  of  opinioD,  for  as  the  learned  Dr. 
Whitaker  has  remarked  >— 

*^  Of  the  system  of  liVltchcraft,  the  real  defect  is  not  in  theory  but  in 
eyidence.  A  possibility  that  the  bodies  of  men  may  sometimes  be  given 
op  to  infernal  agency  is  no  moxe  to  be  denied,  than  that  theirsouls  should 
be  expesed  to  mfeinal  lUusbns:  that  tochi  appearances  should  be  exlu- 
bated  in  one  age  and  withdrawn  in  another,  is  equally  the  case  wiAl 
minM^  ;  that  uiey  do  not  extend  to  all  oonntiies  is  oomraon  to  them  and 
tOTerebtion  itBel£  Dr.  Whitaker  is  supported  in  this  opioion  by  Bii&op 
fiurd,  who  81^ : — *^  That  for  any  thing  we  know,  he  (the  devil)  may 
(still)  operate  in  ike  way  of  possession,  I  do  not  see  on  what  certain 
grounds  any  man  can  deny."  Without,  however,  ascribing  this  view  of 
the  case  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  xt  will  soaroely  be  doubted  that  he  has 
adopted  the  best  course  for  haghtening  the  Interest  of  his  romance  by 
telhng  tiie  story  as  it  would  have  been  tokl  by  one  of  the  actors  them* 
selves  in  this  fearful  and  stiiriug  drama. 

Independently  of  the  nature  of  the  sul^ject,  other  circumstances  seem 
to  have  influenced  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  rescuing  the  Lancashire  Witcfaee 
£R}m  oblivion,  whidi  appear  to  have  been  chieAy  local,  thus  affording  him 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  mastery  over  a  dialect  new  to  the  readen 
of  romance,  Imt  the  employment  of  whi<d^  as  in  Scott's  novels,  adds  ao 
much  to  the  verisianlitude  of  the  personi^es  introduced  ;  and  of  indulging 
in  those  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  which  he  is  enabled  to  g^ve  witi^ 
BO  much  effect  There  are  very  few,  perhaps,  beyond  the  actual  residoitB, 
who  have  any  idea  of  the  wild  beauty  of  the  coxmtry  which  is  the  scene 
of  this  romance,  but  it  would  exdte  httle  surprise  in  any  reader  of  ^^  The 
Lancashire  Witches"  to  find  that  future  tourists  selected  the  TaUeya 
watered  by  the  Calder  and  the  Bibble  as  the  object  <^  their  next  summer^a 
excursion. 

The  story  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  introductory  to  the  other,  at 
an  interval  of  from  seventy  to  &^tY  years,  and  in  the  terrible  tale 
which  it  tells,  the  first  part  lays  an  admiranle  foundation  forthe  sad  events 
whidi  afterwards  befai.  It  opens  at  that  period  of  English  histoiy  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  when  the  formidable  rebellion  arose  in  the 
northern  counties  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  **  The  Rlgrimage  of 
Grace,"  the  object  of  the  conspirators  being  to  accomplish  the  restoration 
of  Papal  supremacy  throughout  the  realm,  and  tiie  restitution  of  rdigioua 
establishments  of  lands  to  tiieir  lately  ejected  possessors.  The  chief  actor 
in  this  rebellion  was  John  Paslew,  tne  last  abbot  of  the  famous  monastery 
of  Whalley  in  Lancashire,  which  is  about  half  way  between  Cli^ero  ana 
Blackburn,  and  who  nko  bore  the  sobriquet  of  **  Earl  of  Poverty.**  HJo 
is  introduced  at  a  moment  when  a  brief  armistice  had  taken  place  in 
the  month  of  November,  1537»  between  the  rebels  and  the  king^s  forces, 
watching  beside  one  of  the  numerous  beacons  reared  upon  the  mountains 
whosefires  were  to  be  taken  as  a  new  summons  to  arms.  Himself  and  bis 
companions  are  thus  described : — 

There  were  eight  watchers  by  the  beacon  on  Pendle  Hill,  in  Lancashire. 
Two  were  stationed  on  either  side  of  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
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nouBtain.  One  looked  over  the  casded  heights  of  Clithero ;  die  woody  emi- 
nences of  Bowland  ;  the  bleak  ridges  of  Thornley ;  the  broad  moon  of  ^6b»* 
dale ;  the  TVougfa  of  Bolland  and  Wolf  Crag ;  and  even  brought  within  his  ken 
the  faJack  fells  oveifaanging  Lancaster.  The  other  tracked  the  stream  called 
Pendle  Water,  almost  from  its  source  amid  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  fol- 
lowed its  windings  through  tlie  leafless  forest  until  it  united  its  waters  to 
those  of  the  Calder,  and  swept  on  in  swifter  and  clearer  current  to  wash  the 
base  of  Wballey  Abbey.  But  the  watcher*s  surrey  did  not  stop  here.  Noting 
the  sharp  spire  of  Bamky  Church,  reliered  ag^nst  the  round  masses  c^ 
4imber  coastitnting  Townley  Park ;  as  well  as  the  entrance  of  the  gloomy 
jDountahi-goTge,  known  as  the  Grange  of  Cliviger ;  his  far-reaching  gaze  passed 
over  Todmorden,  and  settled  upon  the  distant  summits  of  Blackstone  Edge. 
Dreary  was  the  prospect  on  all  sides.  Black  moors,  bleak  fells,  stragglixig 
forest,  intersectea  with  sullen  streams  as  black  as  ink,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  tarn  or  moss-pool,  with  waters  of  the  same  hue — these  constituted  the 
cUef  features  of  the  scene.  «  •  •  •  « 

Stilly  in  the  eye  of  the  sportsman — and  the  Lancashire  gentlemen  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  keen  lovers  of  sport^^the  country  had  a  strong  iaterett. 
Pcadle  forest  abounded  with  game.  Grouse,  plover,  and  bittern  were  found 
upon  its  moors ;  woodcock  aud  snipe  on  its  marshes  ;  mallard,  teal,  and 
widgeon  upon  its  pools.  In  its  chaces  ranged  herds  of  deer,  protected  by  the 
lenible  forest-iaws,  then  in  full  force ;  and  the  hardier  huntsman  misiit  follow 
the  wolf  to  his  lair  in  the  mountains ;  might  spear  the  boar  in  the  oaken 
gladesy  or  the  otter  on  the  river's  brink ;  might  unearth  the  badger  or  the  fox» 
or  smite  the  fierce  cat4-mountain  with  a  quarrel  from  his  bow.  Another  vio- 
tnn  sometimes,  also,  awaited  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  wild  mountain  bull,  a 
denizen  of  the  forest,  and  a  remnant  of  the  herds  that  had  once  browsed  upon 
the  hills,  but  which  had  almost  all  been  captured,  and  removed  to  stook  the 
park  of  the  Abbot  of  Whalley.  The  streams  and  pools  were  full  of  fish ;  the 
stately  heron  frequented  the  meres ;  and  on  the  craggy  heights  built  the  kite, 
the  fiucon,  and  the  kingly  eagle.  There  were  eight  watcliers  by  the  beacon. 
Two  stood  apart  from  the  others,  looking  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  hill. 
Both  were  armed  with  swords  and  arauebuses,  and  wore  steel  caps  and  coats 
of  buflT.  Their  sleeves  were  embroidered  with  the  five  wounds  ot  Christy  en- 
didtBg  the  name  of  Jesns — the  badge  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Between 
tfaem,  on  the  verge  of  the  mountain,  was  pkmted  a  great  banner,  displaying  a 
silver  cross,  the  chalice,  and  the  Host,  together  with  an  eoclesiastiod  figure, 
hut  wearing  an  helmet  instead  of  a  mitre,  aud  holding  a  sword  in  place  of  a 
crosier,  with  the  unoccupied  hand  pointing  to  the  two  towers  of  a  monastic 
structure,  as  if  to  intimate  tliat  he  was  armed  for  its  defence.  This  figure,  as 
the  device  beneath  it  showed,  represented  John  Paslew,  Abbot  of  Whalley,  or, 
as  he  styled  himself  in  his  military  capacity.  Earl  of  Poverty.  Tliere  were 
ei|^  watchers  by  the  beacon.  Two  have  been  described.  Of  the  other  six, 
two  were  stout  herdsmen  carrying  crooks,  and  holding  a  couple  of  mules,  and 
a  richly-caparisoned  war-horse  by  the  bridk.  Near  them  stood  a  broad-shoul- 
dered, athletic  young  man,  with  the  fresh  complexion,  curling  brown  hair,  light 
eyes,  and  open  Saxon  countenance  best  seen  in  his  native  county  of  Lancaster. 
He  wore  a  Lincoln-green  tunic,  with  a  bugle  suspended  from  the  shoulder  by 
a  silken  cord,  and  a  silver  plate,  engraved  with  the  three  luces,  the  ensign  of 
the  Abbot  of  Whalley,  hung  by  a  chain  from  his  neck.  A  hunting-knife  was 
hi  his  girdle,  and  an  eagle's  plume  in  his  cap,  and  he  leaned  upon  the  butt-end 
of  a  cross-bow,  regarding  three  persons  who  stood  tocether  by  a  peat-fire  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  the  beacon.  Two  of  these  were  elderly  men,  in  the  white 
gowns  and  scapularies  of  Cistertian  monks,  doubtless  from  Whalley,  as  the 
sbbey  belonged  to  that  order.  The  third  and  last,  evidently  their  superior, 
was  a  tall  man  in  a  riding-dress,  wrapped  in  a  long  mantle  of  black  velvet, 
trunmed  with  minever,  and  displaying  the  same  badges  as  those  upon  the 
•leeres  of  the  sentinels,  only  wrought  in  richer  material.      His  features  were 
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strongly  marked  and  stern,  and  bore  traces  of  age ;  but  his  eye  was  bright,  and 
his  carriage  erect  and  dignified. 

One  great  feature  of  the  Abbot  of  Whalley's  character  is  his  abhor- 
rence of  witchcraft,  and  the  severity  he  shows  towards  its  agents.  There 
dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lancashire,  at  that  time,  a  certain  Bess  Demdike, 
"  an  approved  and  notorious  witch,"  the  young  and  handsome  wife  of 
Nicholas  Demdike,  a  no  less  notorious  wizard ;  her  fortunes,  and  those 
of  her  husband,  are  closely  linked  with  those  of  Abbot  Paslew,  and  the 
consequences  which  arise  out  of  the  churchman's  holy  horror  of  witch- 
craft materially  affect  the  subsequent  story  to  its  close.  For  the  sake 
of  the  dialect  we  give  the  following  description  of  Nicholas  Demdike's 
appearance. 

**  V\  hat  manner  of  man  is  he  ?**  asked  the  abbot 

"  Oh,  he's  a  fcaw  teyke— a  varra  feaw  teyke,"  replied  Ashbead^  **  wi'  a  feace 
as  black  as  a  bocgart,  sooty,  shotny  hewr  loike  a  mowdywarp,  an'  een  loike  a 
stanntel.  Boh  tor  runnine,  rostling,  an'  throwing  t'  stoan,  he*n  no  match  i' 
tbis  keawntry.  Ey*n  triet  him  at  aw  three  gams,  so  ey  con  speak.  For  t*  most 
part  he'n  a  big,  black  bandyhewit  wi'  him,  and,  by  th'  Mess,  ey  cannot  help 
thinkin'  he  meys  free  sometoimes  w'  yor  lortship's  bucks." 

This  ill-favoured  wizard  is  no  sooner  described  than  he  makes  hia 
appearance,  and  his  first  act  is  to  perform  what  appears  a  strange  cere- 
monial, on  a  broad,  green  patch,  on  the  hill-side,  which  afterwards  leads 
to  serious  results ;  he  then  msappears.  The  signal  for  which  the  watchers 
have  long  been  waiting  is  now  given,  the  beacons  are  fired,  and  the 
abbot  mounts  his  steed,  with  the  intention  of  ordering  up  his  forces  to 
join  the  main  army,  when  his  prog^ress  is  arrested  by  Nicholas  Demdike. 

The  aspect  of  the  wizard  was  dark  and  forbidding,  and  seen  by  the  beacon 
light,  his  savage  features,  blazing  eyes,  tall,  gaunt  frame,  and  fantastic  garb, 
made  him  look  like  something  unearthly.  Flinging  his  staff  over  his  shoulder, 
he  slowly  approached,  with  hb  black  hound  following  close  by  at  his  heels. 

Demdike  warns  the  abbot  against  pursuing  his  journey,  and  tells  him 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  was  in  arms  is  lost,  and  that  a  price  would 
be  set  on  his  head  ;  but  the  wizard  adds  that  he  has  the  power  to  save 
the  abbot,  on  one  condition.  This  condition  is  the  removal  of  Paslew's 
ban  from  Demdike's  wife,  and  the  baptism  of  her  in&nt  daughter.  The 
abbot  at  first  indignantiy  rejects  the  proposal,  but,  urged  by  fears  for 
his  own  safety,  a  party  of  armed  men  bemg  at  hand  to  seize  him,  consents 
to  be  led  to  a  place  of  safety  by  Demdike,  where  he  witnesses  the  effect 
of  the  wizard's  incantation  on  the  hill-side,  a  natural  phenomenon,  but 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  a  deed  of  witchcraft.  The  manner  of  it  is 
thus  told : — 

Demdike  went  a  little  further  down  the  hill,  stopping  when  he  came  to  the 
creen  patch.  He  then  plunged  his  staff  into  the  sod  at  the  first  point  where 
he  had  cast  a  tuft  of  heather,  and  with  such  force  that  it  sank  more  than  three 
feet.  The  next  moment  he  plucked  it  forth,  as  if  with  a  great  effort,  and  a  jet 
of  black  water  spouted  in  the  air ;  but  heedless  of  this  he  went  to  the  next 
marked  spot,  and  again  plunged  the  sharp  point  of  the  implement  into  the 
ground.  Again  it  sank  to  the  same  depth,  and,  on  being  drawn  out,  a  second 
black  jet  sprung  forth.  Meanwhile,  the  hostile  party  continued  to  advance  up 
the  dry  channel  before  mentioned,  and  shouted  on  beholding  these  strange  pre- 
parations, but  they  did  not  relax  their  speed.  Once  more  the  staff  sank  mto 
the  ground,  and  a  third  black  fountain  followed  its  extraction. 
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An  attempt  is  now  made  to  capture  the  abbot,  which  the  latter  is 
about  to  meet  by  resistance,  when  Demdike  warns  him  not  to  advance, 
or  he  will  share  the  fate  of  the  advancing  party. 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  dull,  booming,  subterranean  sound  was  heard, 
and  instantly  afterwards,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  the  whole  of  the  green  circle 
beneatli  slipped  off,  and  from  a  yawning  rent  under  it  a  torrent  burst  forth 
with  irresistible  fury,  a  thick  inky-coloured  torrent,  which,  rising  almost  breast- 
high,  fell  upon  the  devoted  royalist  soldiers,  who  were  advancing  right  in  its 
course.  Unable  to  avoid  the  watery  eruption,  or  to  resist  its  mry  when  it 
came  upon  them,  they  were  instantly  swept  from  their  feet,  and  carried  down 
the  channel.  A  sight  of  horror  was  it  to  behold  the  sudden  rise  of  that 
swarthy  stream,  whose  waters,  tinged  by  the  ruddy  plare  of  the  beacon-fire, 
looked  like  waves  of  blood.  Nor  less  fearful  was  it  to  hear  the  first  wild 
despairing  cry  raised  by  the  victims,  or  the  quickly-stifled  shrieks  and  groans 
that  followed,  mixed  with  the  deafening  roar  of  the  stream,  and  the  crashing 
fiill  of  the  stones,  which  accompanied  its  course.  Down,  down  went  the  poor 
wretches,  now  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  now  regaining  their  feet 
only  to  utter  a  scream,  and  then  be  swept  off.  Here  a  miserable  struggler, 
whirled  onward,  would  clutch  at  the  banks,  and  try  to  scramble  forth,  but  the 
soft  turf  giving  way  beneath  him,  he  was  hurried  off  to  eternity. 

The  scene  of  devastation  which  follows  is  of  so  terrific  a  nature  as  to 
impress  the  abbot  with  the  belief  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  the  conduct  of  Demdike,  who  stands  aloof,  exulting  in  the 
havoc,  confurms  this  fear.  The  wizard  again  urges  his  request  for  the 
baptism  of  his  child,  and  again  the  abbot — and  this  time  resolutely — re- 
fuses, and  instead  of  seeking  to  consummate  his  vengeance  on  the  leaders 
of  the  royalist  power,  he  does  his  utmost  to  save  them.  He  succeeds, 
bat  nearly  loses  his  own  life  in  the  attempt ;  preserving  it,  however, 
only  for  a  more  ignominious  fate ;  he  is  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in 
his  own  chamber  at  the  abbey. 

The  condemnation  of  the  abbot,  and  the  preparations  for  his  execu- 
tioD,  speedily  follow.  On  his  way  to  the  gallows,  erected  immediately 
in  firont  of  his  own  lodgings  at  Whalley,  he  is  again  intercepted  by 
Demdike,  who  proffers  the  same  offer  of  escape,  and  the  wizard  s  wife, 
Besfl,  in  vain  adds  her  entreaties  for  the  baptism  of  her  child. 

'^ Listen  to  me,  wicked  woman!"  exclaimed  the  abbot,  as  if  filled  with  a 
prophetic  spirit :  **  thy  child's  life  shall  be  long — beyond  the  ordinary  term  of 
woman, — but  it  shall  be  a  life  of  woe  and  ill.        •  »         ♦  •        • 

Children  shall  she  have,  and  children's  children,  but  they  shall  be  a  race 
doomed  and  accursed— a  brood  of  adders,  that  the  world  shall  flee  from  and 
crush.  A  thing  accursed,  and  shunned  by  her  fellows  shall  thy  daughter  be, — 
eril  reputed  and  evil  doing.  No  hand  to  help  her, — no  lip  to  bless  her, — life 
a  burden,  and  death— long,  lone  in  coming — finding  her  in  a  dismal  dungeon. 
Kow  depart  from  me,  and  trouble  roe  no  more.*' 

Bess  made  a  motion  as  if  she  would  go,  and  then  turning  partly  round, 
dropped  heavily  on  the  ground.    Demdike  caught  the  child,  ere  sue  fell. 

*'Thou  hast  killed  her  T*  he  cried  to  the  abbot 

**  A  stronger  voice  than  mine  has  spoken,  if  it  be  so,"  rejoined  Paslew. 
*'Fuge  mberrime,  fuge  malefice,  quia  judex  adest  iratus.*  '* 

At  this  moment,  the  trumpet  again  sounded,  and  the  cavalcade  being  put  in 
nodon,  the  abbot  and  his  fellow-captives  passed  through  the  gate. 

A  midnight  mass,— the  last  the  abbot  was  destined  to  assist  at, — ^is 
then  celebrated ;  it  is  described  with  the  most  powerful  and  picturesque 
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effect,  and  in  the  course  of  it  a  dark  and  terrible  passage  of  Paslew*8  early 
life  is  revealed,  w hich,  howeyer,  had  better  in  this  place  be  lef^  untonched. 
An  attempt  is  subsequently  made  by  some  faithful  followers  to  rescue  the 
abboty  which  proves  abortive  through  the  interference  of  the  implacable 
Demdike,  and  the  last  sad  scene  of  Paslew's  life  draws  near.  There  ia 
here  a  description  of  the  gloomy  day  appointed  for  the  execution  so 
admirably  painted  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  reliraln  from  giving  it»  even 
at  the  risk  of  its  occupying  the  space  that  shouki  be  accorded  to  other 
scenes : — 

Dawn  came  at  last,  after  a  long  and  weaiy  night  to  m^y  within  and  with- 
out the  abbey.  Eveiy  tiling  betokened  a  dismal  day.  The  atmosphere  was 
dampy  and  oppressive  to  the  snirits,  while  the  raw  cold  sensiblj  afiected  the 
frame.  All  astir  were  filled  with  gloom  and  despondency,  and  secretly 
breathed  a  wish  that  the  tragical  business  of  the  day  were  ended*  The  vast 
range  of  Pendle  was  obscured  by  clouds,  and  ere  lonp  the  vapours  descended 
into  the  valleys,  and  rain  began  to  fall ;  at  first  shghtly,  but  afterwards  in 
heavy  continuous  showers.  Melancholy  was  the  aspect  of  the  abbey,  and  it 
required  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  rancy  that  the  old  structure  was  deplor- 
ing the  fate  of  its  former  ruler.  To  those  impressed  with  the  idea — and  many 
there  were  who  were  so — the  very  stones  or  the  convent  seemed  dissolving 
into  tears.  The  statues  of  the  saints  appeared  to  weep,  and  the  great  statue 
of  Saint  Gregory  de  Northbury  over  the  porch  seemed  bowed  down  by 
grief.  The  grotesquely  carved  heads  on  the  spouts  grinned  horribly  at  the 
abbot*s  destroyers,  and  spouted  forth  cascades  of  water  as  if  with  the  intent 
of  drowning  them.  So  deluging  and  incessant  were  the  showers,  that  it 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  abbey  would  be  flooded.  All  the  inequalities  of 
ground  within  the  great  quadrangle  of  the  cloisters  looked  like  ponds,  and  the 
various  water-spouts  from  the  dormitory,  the  refector}*,  and  the  chapter-house; 
continuing  to  jet  forth  streams  into  the  court  below,  the  ambulatories  were 
soon  filled  ankle-deep,  and  even  the  lower  apartments,  on  which  they  opened* 
invaded.  Saturated  with  moisture,  the  royal  banner  on  the  gate  drooped  and 
clun^  to  the  staff,  as  if  it  too  shared  in  the  general  depression,  or  as  if  the  so- 
vereign authority  it  represented  had  given  way.  The  countenances  and  de* 
portment  of  the  men  harmonised  with  the  weather ;  they  moved  about 
gloomily  and  despondently,  their  bright  accoutrements  sullied  with  the  wet, 
and  their  buskins  clogged  with  mire.  A  forlorn  sight  it  was  to  watch  the 
shivering  sentinels  on  the  walls ;  and  yet  more  forlorn  to  see  the  groups  of 
the  abbot's  old  retainers  gathering  without,  wrapped  in  their  blue  woollen 
cloaks,  patiently  enduring  the  drenching  showers,  and  awaitins  the  last  awful 
scene.  But  the  saddest  sight  of  all  was  on  the  hill,  already  described,  called 
the  "  Hole  Houses."  Here  two  lesser  gibbets  had  been  erected  during  the 
night,  one  on  either  hand  of  the  loftier  instrument  of  justice,  and  the  car- 
penters were  yet  employed  in  finishing  their  work,  having  been  delayed  by  the 
badness  of  the  weather.  Half-drowned  by  the  torrents  that  fell  upon  toem» 
the  poor  fellows  were  protected  from  interference  with  their  disagreeable  oc- 
cupation by  half-a-dozen  welt-mounted  and  well-armed  troopers,  and  by  as 
many  halberdiers;  and  this  company,  completely  exposed  to  the  weather, 
suffered  severely  from  wet  and  cold.  The  rain  beat  against  the  gallows,  ran 
down  its  tall  naked  posts,  and  collected  in  pools  at  its .  feet.  Attracted  by 
some  strange  instinct,  which  seemed  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  object 
of  these  terrible  preparations,  two  ravens  whirled,  screaming,  round  the  &tal 
tree,  and  at  length  one  of  them  settled  on  the  cross-beam,  and  could  widi 
difficulty  be  dislodged  by  the  shouts  of  the  men,  when  it  flew  away,  croaking 
hoarsely.  Up  this  gentle  hill,  ordinarily  so  soft  and  beautiful,  but  now  ab- 
horrent as  a  Golgotha,  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  groups  of  rustics  and 
monks  had  climbed  over  ground  rendered  idippery  with  moisture,  and  had  ga* 
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tfiered  round  the  paliiig  encircIiDg  the  terrible  appBratuSy  looking  the  images 
of  despair  and  woei 

To  oonsommate  his  reyenge  Demdike  gets  himself  appointed  the 
abbot's  ezecutioiier,  but  falls  a  victini  to  the  fidelity  of  one  of  Faslew*8 
retainers^  who  ooni^als  himself  above  the  church  porch  into  which  the 
hier  with  the  abbot's  dead  body  was  to  be  brought. 

At  the  head  of  the  bearers  was  Demdike,  and  when  the  body  was  set  down 
he  advanced  towards  it»  and,  removing  the  hood,  gazed  at  the  livid  and  dis- 
torted features. 

''At  length  I  am  fiallj  avenged,"  he  said. 

**  And  Abbot  Paslew  also,**  cried  a  voice  above  him. 

Demdike  looked  up,  but  the  look  was  his  last,  for  the  ponderous  statue  of 
Saint  Gregory  de  Northbnry,  launched  from  its  pedestal,  fell  upon  his  bead 
and  crushed  him  to  the^  ground.  A  mangled  and  breathless  mass  was  taken 
from  beneath  the  image,  and  the  hands  and  visage  of  Paslew  were  found 
spotted  with  blood  dashed  from  the  gory  carcase.  #  *  *  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  abbot  and  his  enemy  perished  together.  The  mutilated 
remains  of  the  wizard  were  placed  in  a  sbell,  and  huddled  into  the  grave^ 
where  his  wife  had  that  morning  been  laid.  But  no  prayer  was  said  over  him ; 
and  the  superstitious  believed  that  the  body  was  carried  off  that  very  night  by 
the  Fiend,  and  taken  to  a  witch's  sabbath  in  the  ruined  tower  on  Kimington 
Moor.  Certain  it  was  that  the  unhallowed  grave  was  dbturbed.  The  body 
of  Paslew  was  decently  interred  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of 
Whalleyy  beneath  a  stone  with  a  Gothic  cross  sculptured  upon  it,  and  bearing 
the  piteous  inscription  *'  Miserere  mei.*' 

So  £Bir  the  introduction :  a  necessary  prologue  to  the  story  which 
fellows ; — ^ihe  unbaptised  infant  upon  whom  the  abbot's  malediction  fell 
bong  the  chief  personage  in  the  tragic  drama  of  ''The  Lancashire 


From  the  deeds  of  guilt  and  horror  with  which  the  prologue  closes, 
we  return  to  the  scenes  of  peace  and  innocence  which  herald  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  actors  in  the  story.  It  is  May  Day  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  festival  is  iield  at  Whalley,  now  no 
longer  an  abbot's  place  of  pride,  but  the  residence  of  Sir  Ralph  Asshe- 
ton,  the  head  of  the  numerous  family  of  that  name  and  the  descendant 
of  the  man  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
Paslew.  The  chief  personage  in  these  jocund  May  games,  which  are 
most  vividly  and  truthfully  depicted,  is,  of  course.  Maid  Marian,  whose 
iqixesentative,  Alizon  Device,  sits  for  the  following  charming  portrait : 

Lovelier  maiden  in  the  whole  country,  and  however  high  her  degree,  than 
this  rustic  damsel,  it  was  impossible  to  find.  Upon  her  smooth  and  beautiful 
brow  sat  a  gilt  crown,  while  her  dark  and  luxuriant  hair,  covered  behind  with 
a  scarlet  coif,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  tied  with  yellow,  white,  and  crimson 
ribbands,  but  otherwise  wholly  unconfined,  swept  down  almost  to  the  ground. 
Slight  and  fragile,  her  figure  was  of  such  just  proportion,  that  every  move- 
ment and  gesture  had  an  indescribable  charm.  The  most  courtly  dame  might 
have  envi^  her  fine  and  taper  fingers,  and  fiincied  she  could  improve  them  by 
praiecting  them  against  the  sun,  or  by  rendering  them  snowy  white  with  paste 
and  cosmetic,  but  this  was  questionable :  nothing  certainly  could  improve  the 
small  foot  and  finely-turned  ankle,  so  well  displayed  in  the  red  hose  and  smart 
little  yellow  buskin,  fringed  with  gold.  A  stomacher  of  scarlet  cloth,  braided  with 
yellow  lace  in  cross  bars,  confined  her  slender  waist.  Her  robe  was  of  carna- 
tion coloured  silk,  with  wide  sleeves,  and  the  ^old-fringed  skirt  descended  only 
a  little  below  the  knee,  like  the  dress  of  a  modem  Swiss  peasant,  so  as  to  re- 
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veal  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  limbs.  Over  all  she  wore  a  surooat  of 
azure  silk,  linc^  with  white,  and  edged  with  gold.  In  her  left-hand  she  held 
a  red  pink,  as  an  emblem  of  the  season.  So  enchanting  was  her  appearance 
altogether,  so  fresh  the  character  of  her  beauty,  so  bright  the  bloom  ttiat  dyed 
her  lovely  cheeks,  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  personification  of 
May  herself.  She  was  indeed  in  the  very  May  of  life— the  mingling  of  Spring 
and  Summer  in  womanhood ;  and  the  tender  blue  eyes,  bright  and  clear  as 
diamonds  of  the  purest  water,  the  soft  regular  features,  and  the  merry  mouth, 
whose  ruddy,  parted  lips  ever  and  anon  displayed  two  rows  of  pearls,  com* 
pleted  the  similitude  to  the  attributes  of  the  jocund  month. 

Here  is  a  contrast  to  this  rustic  beauty  in  the  person  of  Alizon's  sister 
—-or  supposed  sister — Jennet : 

Attentively  watching  these  proceedings,  sat  on  a  stool  placed  in  a  comer,  a 
little  girl,  some  nine  or  ten  years  old,  with  a  basket  of  nowers  on  her  knee. 
The  child  was  very  diminuiive,  even  for  her  age,  and  her  smallness  was  in- 
creased by  personal  deformity,  occasioned  by  contraction  of  the  chest,  and 
spinal  curviture,  which  raised  her  back  above  her  shoulders ;  but  her  features 
were  sharp  and  cunning,  indeed  almost  malignant,  and  there  was  a  singular 
and  unpleasant  look  about  the  eyes,  which  were  not  placed  evenly  in  the 
head. 

These  sisters  form  part  of  the  family  of  Elizabeth  Device,  the  daughter 
of  the  arch-witch  Mother  Demdike,  whose  abode  was  in  Malkin  Tower, 
on  the  verge  of  Pendle  Forest.  It  may  easily  be  conjectured  that 
Alizon  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  She  finds  her  lover  in  the  person  of 
Richard  Aissheton,  one  of  the  members  of  the  £unily  already  mentioned, 
several  of  whom  are  present  with  him  at  the  May-day  festival. 

In  this  romance  Mr.  Aiosworth  excels  in  variety  of  portraiture,  and 
the  individuality  of  each  character  is  strongly  marked  and  sustained 
throughout.  Nicholas  Assheton,  a  cousin  of  the  hero,  is  at  once  original 
and  natural : 

Nicholas  Assheton,  except  as  regards  his  Puritanism,  might  be  considered  a 
type  of  the  Lancashire  squire  of  the  day.  A  precision  in  religious  notions,  and 
constant  in  attendance  at  church  and  lecture,  he  put  no  sort  of  restraint  upon 
himself,  but  mixed  up  fox-hunting,  otter-huntine,  shooting  at  the  mark,  and  per- 
haps shootine  with  the  long  bow,  foot-racing,  horse-racing,  and,  in  &ct,  everv 
other  kind  ofcoiintry  diversion,  not  forgetting  tippling,  cards,  and  dicine,  with 
daily  devotion,  discourses,  and  psalm-singingt  m  the  oddest  way  imaginable.  A 
thorough  sportsman  was  Squire  Nicholas  Assheton,  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  hawking  and  hunting.  Not  a  man  in  the  country  could  ride  harder, 
hunt  deer,  unkennel  fox,  unearth  badger,  or  spear  otter,  better  than  he.  And 
then,  as  to  tippling,  he  would  sit  you  a  whole  afternoon  at  the  ale-house,  and 
be  the  merriest  man  there,  and  drink  a  bout  with  every  &rmer  present.  And 
if  the  person  chanced  to  be  out  of  hearing,  he  would  never  make  a  mouth  at 
a  round  oath,  nor  choose  a  second  expression  when  the  first  would  serve  his 
tnrn.  Then,  who  so  constant  at  church  or  lecture  as  Sauire  Nicholas— 
though  he  did  snore  sometimes  during  the  long  sermons  or  his  cousin,  tlie 
Rector  of  Middleton.  A  great  man  was  he  at  all  weddings,  christenings, 
churchings,  and  funerals,  and  never  neglected  his  bottle  at  these  ceremonies, 
nor  any  sport,  indoors  or  out  of  doors  meanwhile.  In  short,  such  a  roystering 
Puritan  was  never  known.  A  good-looking  young  man  was  the  Squire  of 
Downham,  possessed  of  a  very  athletic  frame,  and  a  most  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, which  helped  him,  together  with  the  prodigious  exercise  he  took,  through 
any  excess,  lie  had  a  sanguine  complexion,  with  a  broad,  good-natured 
visage,  which  be  could  lengthen  at  will  m  a  surprising  manner.  His  liair  was 
cropped  close  to  bb  head,  and  the  razor  did  daily  duty  over  his  cheek  and  chio. 
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^ving  bim  the  round-head  look,  some  years  later,  characteristic  of  the  Puri- 
taoical  party. 

Richard  Assheton,  Alizon's  lover,  possesses  those  graces  of  person  and 
mind,  which  worthily  mate  with  a  being  such  as  she  has  been  represented. 
But  beddes  the  kinsmen  of  Sir  Ralph,  a  nimiber  of  guests  were  assembled 
for  the  occasion  at  Whalley — the  most  important  amongst  them,  in  con- 
nection with  the  stoiy,  being  Master  Roger  Nowell,  of  Read  Hall,  a  very 
active  and  busy  Justice  of  Peace,  and  Mistress  Alice  Nutter,  of  Rough 
Lee,  in  Pendle  Forest,  a  widow  lady  and  a  relative  of  the  Assheton  family, 
between  whom  a  dispute  relative  to  the  boundary  line  between  their 
respective  lands  had  long  existed.  Upon  this  dispute,  and  the  events 
arising  from  it»  hinges  the  chief  interest  of  the  romance.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  Mistress  Alice  Nutter,  in  spite  of  her  birth  and  position, 
does  not  enjoy  the  best  reputation.  The  manner  of  her  husband's  death, 
which  took  place  after  a  violent  illness,  as  strange  as  it  was  brief,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mystery,  reflecting  no  credit  on  her,  and  is  ascribed  by  the 
common  people  to  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  Her  umpires  in  the  dispute 
are  Nicholas  and  Richard  Assheton;  on  the  part  of  Roger  Nowell 
appears  one  Master  Thomas  Potts,  a  London  attorney,  who  figures  con- 
spicuously in  the  sequel.  He  is  described  as  ''a  sharp  witted  fellow, 
versed  in  all  the  quirks  and  tricks  of  a  very  subtle  profession,  not  over 
scrupulous,  provided  his  client  would  pay  well,  prepared  to  resort  to  any 
expedient  to  gain  his  object,  and  quite  conversant  enough  with  both 
practice  and  precedent  to  keep  himself  straight.'*  For  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, ''  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  a  parchment*coloured  skin,  small  wizen 
features,  a  turn-up  nose,  scant  eyebrows,  and  a  great  yellow  forehead 
constituted  bis  external  man.  The  orig^al  of  the  character  so  happily 
elaborated  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  was  the  attorney  who  drew  up  the  report 
of  the  trials  of  the  Witches,  at  Lancaster,  in  1613. 

The  sports  proceed,  and  the  May-Queen,  having  chosen  Richard  Asshe« 
ton  for  her  partner  in  the  evening  dance,  is  invited  to  the  abbey ;  a  &ay 
intervenes  oetween  Richard  and  a  rude  countiy  knight,  one  Sir  Thomas 
Metcalfe,  in  which  the  latter  is  worsted,  but  Alizon  faints,  and  excites  the 
sympathy  of  Sir  Ralph's  party,  and  chiefly  of  Mistress  Nutter,  who  asks 
many  questions  about  her  origin,  doubting  the  statement  of  her  being  the 
grandcmild  of  Mother  Demdike.  This  leads  to  a  conversation  between 
Mistress  Nutter  and  Nicholas  Assheton,  in  which  the  name  of  old  Dem- 
dike's  rival,  Mother  Chattox,  is  flrst  introduced,  an  allusion  to  whom 
induces  S^tress  Nutter  to  avow  her  disbelief  in  the  existence  oF 
witches. 

"Not  believe  in  witches,  with  these  two  living  proofs  to  the  contrarvf  cried 
Nicholas  in  amazement,  *'  why  Pendle  Forest  swarms  with  witches.  They  bur- 
row in  the  hill-side  like  rabbits  in  a  warren.  They  are  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country.  No  man's  cattle,  goods,  nor  even  life,  is  safe  from  them,  and  the  only 
reason  why  these  two  old  hags  who  held  sovereign  sway  over  the  others  have 
'scsqped  justice  so  long,  is  because  every  one  is  afraid  to  go  near  them. 

**  It  may  be  because  I  reside  near  them  that  I  have  so  little  appreliension,  or 
rather  no  apprehension  at  all,"  replied  Mistress  Nutter  ;  "  but  to  me  Mother 
Bemdike  and  Mother  Chattox  appear  two  harmless  old  women." 

"  They're  a  couple  of  dangerous  and  damnable  old  hags,  and  deserve  the 
•take,**  cried  Nicholas  emphatically. 

This  discourse  is  not  lost  on  Master  Thomas  Potts,  who,  besides  the 
Jan. — ^yoL.  uurxv.  no.  ccgxxxvii.  i 
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eager  pursuit  of  his  professional  game,  superadds  the  keenest  relish  far 
hunting  down  witches,  has  studied  and  knows  by  heart  all  that  the  king, 
James  I.,  has  written  on  the  subject,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  institut- 
ing proceedings  against  the  alleged  delinquents.  Master  Potts  is  a  legal 
impersonation  of  the  celebrated  Matthew  Hopkins,  whom  he  preceded  in 
the  art  of  witch-finding. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  never  drawn  a  more  amusing  character  than  that 
of  this  sharp,  meddlesome  lawyer,  always  getting  hunself  into  scrapes  bj 
his  perpetual  interference,  and  always  getting  out  of  them  by  his  acate> 
ness  and  cimning.  He  here  announces  his  intention  of  making  inquiries 
concerning  the  two  suspected  old  women,  and  in  the  discusnon  which  en* 
sues  with  Mistress  Nutter,  suspidons  highly  onfaTOonible  to  iihat  ]ady  are 
raised  in  his  mind.  In  £eust.  Potts  suepects  ereiywhere,  nor  is  he  dis- 
posed to  exclude  even  Alizon  Device  from  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  whose 
ntmiber  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  "  Lerion." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Mother  Chattox,  who  previously  had 
only  been  named,  is  brought  forward  in  person.  She  is  too  important  a 
personage  not  to  be  described  ;  she  was  *'  far  advanced  in  years,  bent 
almost  double,  palsystricken,  her  arms  and  limbs  shaking,  her  head  nod- 
ding, her  chin  wagging,  her  snowy  locks  hanging  about  her  wrinkled 
visage,  her  brows  and  her  upper  lip  frore,  and  her  eyes  almost  sightless, 
the  pupils  being  cased  with  a  thin  white  film.  Her  dress,  of  antiquated 
make  and  faded  stuff,  had  once  been  deep  red  in  colour,  and  her  old  black 
hat  was  high-crowned  and  broad-brimmed.  She  partly  aided  herself  in 
walking  with  a  crutch-handled  stick,  and  partly  leaned  upon  her  younger 
companion  for  support." 

Though  it  is  not  till  a  much  later  period  in  the  stoiy  that  her  formi- 
dable rival,  Mother  Demdike,  actually  appears,  her  picture,  as  a  pendant 
to  the  above,  cannot  be  more  fittingly  shown  than  now.  It  is  painted 
with  amazing  force. 

Scarcely  had  the  last  notes  died  away,  when  a  light  shone  through  the  dark- 
red  curtains  hanging  before  a  casement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  The 
next  moment  these  were  drawn  aside,  and  a  face  appeared,  so  frightful,  so 
charged  with  infernal  wickedness  and  malice,  that  Richard's  blood  grew  chiB 
at  tlie  sight.  Was  it  man  or  woman  ?  The  white  beard  and  the  large,  broad, 
masculine  character  of  the  countenance  seemed  to  denote  the  former,  but  the 
garb  was  that  of  a  female.  The  face  was  at  once  hideous  and  fantastic — ^die 
eyes  set  across --the  mouth  awry — ^the  right  cheek  marked  by  a  mole  shining 
with  black  hair,  and  horrible  from  its  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  visage,  and  the 
brow  branded,  as  if  by  a  streak  of  blood.  A  black  thrum  cap  constituted  the 
old  witch's  head-gear,  and  from  beneath  it  her  hoary  hair  escaped  in  long  elf- 
locks.  Tlie  lower  part  of  her  person  was  hidden  from  view,  but  she  appeared 
to  be  as  broad-shouldered  as  a  man,  and  her  bulky  person  was  wrapped  in  a 
tawny-coloured  robe.  •  *  *  There  was  nothing  human  in  her  countenance^ 
and  infernal  light  gleamed  in  her  strangely -set  eyes.  Her  personal  strength* 
evidently  unimpaired  by  age,  or  preserved  by  magical  art,  seemed  equal  io  ner 
malice ;  and  she  appeared  as  capable  of  executing  any  atrocity  as  of  conceiv- 
ing it. 

There  were  some  ancient  crosses  in  the  churchyard  of  Whalley,  sculp- 
tured with  Runic  cfaaracten  of  magical  power,  and  tovraids  these  Mother 
Chattox  is  wending  when  she  b  encountered  by  Nicholas  Assheton  and 
his  cousin  Bichard.  A  slight  cause  dsvebps  the  malignity  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  she  breathes  a  feaxful  curse  on  the  head  of  uie  latter  and  that 
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of  Alison.  This  incident  is  well  managed,  and  is  one  of  those  things 
which  in  real  life  have  a  tendency  to  make  one  hope  that  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  witches  were,  in  some  sort,  retrihutive.  The  presence  of 
Mother  Chattox  in  the  churchyard  is  shortly,  however,  the  cause  of  an 
outburst  of  fanatical  fury  on  the  part  of  the  Mayday  revellers,  which 
affiirds  Mr.  Ainsworth  the  opportunity  of  depicting  one  of  those  life-like, 
vigorous  scenes,  all  action,  energy,  and  passion,  which  are  so  greatly  his 
forte.  Mother  Chattox  escapes,  by  what  agency  is  not  apparent,  but 
her  pretty  granddaughter,  Nancy  Redferne,  is  caught  and  swum  for  a 
witch,  a  humane  operation,  in.  which  the  delighted  Potts  plays  a  con* 
spicaons  part,  though  before  the  ceremony  is  well  over  he  comes  in  for  a 
severe  ducking  at  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Assheton, — ^the  life  of  Nance 
being  saved  by  his  cousin  Richard.  The  limits  of  a  notice  like  this 
prevent  the  whole  scene  from  being  extracted,  and  it  will  scarcely  bear 
mutilation,  a  remark  which  applies  to  many  of  the  stirring  incidents  de- 
tailed in  these  volumes. 

The  same  day  that  witnessed  the  development  of  Richard  Assheton*s 
passiou  for  the  &ir  Alizon,  beholds  the  newly-sprung  friendship  of  that 
nuuden  with  Dorothy  Assheton,  her  lover's  sister.  Mutual  confidences  are 
made  by  the  two  damsels  in  the  gardens  of  the  ruined  conventual  church 
of  Whalley,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Asshetons,  brother  and  sister, 
are  convinced  that  Alizon  is  not  of  the  blood  of  Mother  Demdike,  and  so  it 
afterwazdfl  turns  out»  she  being  first  adopted  and  then  secretly  ac- 
knowledged as  the  daughter  of  Mistress  Alice  Nutter,  a  fact  which  is 
obscmcly  intimated  by  Mother  Chattox,  herself  in  the  confidence  but 
under  the  control  of  the  last-named  weird  lady.  That  Mistress  Nutter 
deserves  this  reputation  the  progress  of  the  story  only  too  plainly  dis- 
closes, and  it  may  be  observed  here  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  very  cleverly 
taken  advantage  of  the  modem  discovery  of  mesmerism  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  this  personage  with  a  greater  degree  of  occult  power. 
Mistress  Nutter  is  as  skilful  in  making  passes  as  that  famous  exmbitor, 
the  Baron  Dupotet 

Before  the  close  of  Alizon*s  brief  May-day  reign,  the  narration  con- 
cerning her  birth  is  made  by  her  mother ;  it  is  a  fearful  story,  involving 
a  horrible  murder  and  other  dread  events,  but  the  fact  resulting  from  it 
is,  that  an  in&nt  inhumanly  sacrificed  and  supposed  to  have  been  Alizon, 
was  the  child  of  Elizabeth  Device — old  Demdike's  daughter — involun- 
tarily  substituted.  It  is  resolved  that  Mistress  Nutter  and  Alizon  shall 
henceforward  live  together  at  Rough  Lee,  but  without  making  public  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  subsisting  between  them. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  romance  the  supernatural  has  not  mingled  in 
the  ooings  of  Uie  Lancashire  Witches, — at  least  visibly.  But  now  a  change 
comes  over  the  scene.  The  question  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  the 
ettaites  of  Rough  Lee  and  Read  is  still  pending, — the  day  has  been  named 
fer  the  arbitration,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  which,  by-the-bye, 
diffinr  materially  from  each  other.  After  an  evening  of  great  festivity  at 
^  Hall,  at  which  all  the  May-day  revellers  are  present,  and  where 
Nicholas  Assheton,  under  the  influence  of  too  much  Rhenish,  dances  a 
brawl  with  the  portrait  stepped  out  from  its  frame  of  the  beautiful,  but 
wicked,  Isole  de  Heton,  a  licentious  votaress,  who  brought  great  scandal 
on  Whalley  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  after  this  remark- 
aUe  episoae  in  the  amusements  of  the  dancers,  and  after  a  tremeudonB 
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storm,  the  loud-voiced  evidence  of  witches*  pranks  abroad,  the  two 
friends  I  Dorothy  and  Alizon,  experience  singular  confirmation  of  the 
suspicions  of  Thomas  Potts  and  others,  respecting  the  "uncanny" 
character  of  Mistress  Nutter.  Dorothy  Assheton,  impelled  by  an  uncon- 
trollable fear,  arising  from  a  fancied  apparition,  penetrates  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  that  lady,  where  Alizon  is  lying  in  a  trance,  and  witnesses  a 
strange  ceremony. 

Unconscious  of  any  other  presence  than  that  of  Alizon,  whose  stupor 
seemed  to  occasion  her  no  uneasiness.  Mistress  Nutter  placed  the  lamp  upon 
the  table,  made  fast  the  door  (Dorothy  being  concealed  near  the  bed),  and 
muttering  some  unintelligible  words,  unlocked  tlie  box.  It  contained  two 
sineularly 'Shaped  glass  vessels,  the  one  filled  with  a  bright,  sparkling  liquid, 
and  the  other  with  a  greenish-coloured  unguent.  Pouring  forth  a  few  drops 
of  the  liquid  into  a  glass  near  her.  Mistress  Nutter  swallowed  them,  and  then 
taking  some  of  the  unguent  upon  her  hands,  proceeded  to  anoint  her  face  and 
neck  with  it,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  **  Emeu  hetan  !  emeo  hetan  1** — words 
that  fixed  tliemselves  on  the  listener*s  memory.  Wondering  what  would  fol- 
low, Dorothy  gazed  on,  when  she  suddenly  lost  siglit  of  Mistress  Nutter,  and 
after  looking  for  her  as  far  as  her  range  of  vision,  limited  by  the  aperture, 
would  extend,  she  became  convinced  that  the  had  left  the  room. 

Dorothy  now  leaves  her  place  of  concealment^  and  tries  to  awaken 
Alizon,  but  in  vain ;  the  box  is  lying  open  on  the  table, — the  phial  still 
contains  some  of  the  liquid, — she  tastes  it,  and  a  sudden  change  comes 
over  her  fraiue  ;  her  brain  reels,  she  laughs  wildly,  and  feels  so  light  and 
buoyant  that  wings  seem  scarcely  wanting  to  be  enabled  to  fly.  It  occurs 
to  her  to  touch  the  sleeper's  lips  with  the  liquid,  and  Alizon  then  awakes 
under  the  influence  of  tne  same  excitement  as  herself. 

"  Whither  are  you  going?"  cried  Alizon.  "  To  the  moon!  to  the  stars !«• 
anywhere  r  rejoined  Dorothy,  with  a  laugh  of  frantic  glee. 

*'  I  will  go  with  you !"  cried  Alizon,  echoing  the  laugh. 

"  Here  and  there ! — here  and  there  !**  exclaimed  Dorothy,  taking  her  hand. 
'*  Emen  hetan  !  emen  hetan  !*' 

As  the  mystic  words  were  uttered,  they  started  away. 

They  are  drawn  by  some  irresistible  impulse  towards  the  conventual 
church  where  a  Witch*s  Sabbath  was  then  being  held,  in  the  midst  of 
the  furious  tempest  already  alluded  to.  Many  romance  writers  before 
Mr.  Ainsworth  nave  described  the  incantations  of  the  fell  hags  who  made 
a  practice  of  witchcraft,  but  none  have  done  so  better  than  he.  There 
is  a  startling  force  and  picturesque  expression  about  his  groupings,  which 
completely  embody  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  the  terrible.  His 
vigorous  and  mystic  lines  breathe  a  spirit  that  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
Shakspeare,  ana  not  at  all  by  Ben  Jonson.  Shadwell,  who  was  only 
poet  laureate  to  George  the  First,  and  tried  the  same  thing  in  his  gro- 
tesque play,  is  completely  put  out  of  court ;  he  inspires  any  feeling  but 
terror,  of  which  Mr  Ainsworth,  with  the  great  names  already  cited,  is 
a  master. 

The  main  object  of  this  incantation  is  darkly  shadowed  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  the  story;  but  besides  that,  there  is  another,  the  inauguration  of 
a  proselyte,  and  Dorothy  Assheton  is  nearly  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
her  curiosity  by  undergoing  the  witch's  baptism  of  water  and  salt,  and, 
in  her  frenzy,  covenanting  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who,  if  he  takes 
such  unfair  advantage  of  young  ladies,  is  not,  as  poor  Tom  says,  ''  a 
gentleman/'  whatever  else  he  may  be  called.     The  fatal  consequence  is, 
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however,  averted  by  the  courage  and  piety  of  Alizon,  who  lies  for  a  time 
under  the  imputation  of  having  herself  bewitched  Dorothy  Assheton. 

The  day  after  this  nocturnal  orgie  is  the  one  appointed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disputed  boundary.  Injustice  to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  descrip- 
tive powers,  the  following  passages  must  be  cited  : 

The  road  taken  by  the  party  on  quitting  NVhalley  led  up  the  side  of  a  hill, 
which,  broken  into  picturesque  inequalities,  and  partially  clothed  with  trees, 
sloped  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Calder.  Winding  round  the  broad  green 
plain,  heretofore  described,  with  the  lovely  knoll  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  which 
formed  with  the  woody  hills  encircling  it  a  perfect  amphitheatre,  the  river  was 
ever  an  object  of  beauty — sometimes  lost  beneath  overhanging  boughs  or  high 
banks,  anon  bursting  forth  where  least  expected,  now  rushing  swiftly  over  its 
shallow  and  rocky  bed,  now  subsiding  into  a  smooth  full  current.  The  abbey 
and  the  village  were  screened  from  view  by  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  which 
the  horsemen  were  scaling,  but  the  old  bridge  and  a  few  cottages  at  the  foot  of 
^Vhalley  Nab,  with  their  thin,  blue  smoke  mounting  into  the  pure  morning  air, 
gave  life  and  interest  to  the  picture.  Hence,  from  base  to  summit, 
Whalley  Nab  stood  revealed,  and  the  verdant  lawns  opening  out  amidst  the 
woods  feathering  its  heights,  were  fully  discernible.  Placed  by  nature 
as  the  guardian  of  this  fair  valley,  the  lofty  eminence  well  became  the 
post  assigned  to  it.  None  of  the  belt  of  hills  connected  with  it  were  so  well 
wooded  as  their  leader,  nor  so  beautiful  in  form,  while  some  of  them  were 
overtopped  by  the  bleak  fells  of  Longridgo,  rising  at  a  distance  behind  them. 
Nor  were  those  exquisite  contrasts  wanting,  which  are  only  to  be  seen  in  full 
perfection  when  the  day  is  freshest  and  the  dew  heavy  on  the  grass.  The  near 
side  of  the  hill  was  plunged  in  deep  shade  ;  thin,  gauzy  vapour  hung  on  the 
stream  beneath,  while  on  the  opposite  heights,  and  where  the  great  boulder- 
stones  were  visible  in  tli^  bed  of  the  river,  all  was  sparkling  with  sunshine.  So 
enchanting  was  the  prospect,  that  though  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  the  two 
foremost  horsemen  drew  in  the  rein  to  contemplate  it.  High  above  them,  on 
a  sandbank,  through  which  their  giant  roots  protruded,  shot  up  two  tall  silver- 
stemmed  beech-trees,  forming,  wiui  their  newly  open  foliage,  a  canopy  of  ten- 
derest  green.  Further  on  appeared  a  grove  of  oaks  scarcely  in  leaf,  and 
below  were  several  fine  sycamores,  already  green  and  umbrageous,  intermingled 
with  elms,  ashes,  and  horse-chestnuts,  and  overshadowing  brakes  covered  with 
maples,  alders,  and  hazels.  The  other  spaces  among  the  trees  were  enlivened 
by  patches  of  yellow-flowering  and  odorous  gorse.  Mixed  with  the  warblinga 
of  innumerable  feathered  songsters  were  heard  the  cheering  notes  of  the 
cuckoo  ;  and  tiie  newly-arrived  swallows  were  seen  chasing  the  flies  along  the 
plain,  or  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  description  of  the  Boggart's  Glen  is  another  fine  sketch  of  beauti- 
fol  sceneiy,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  gloomy 
picture  which  follows  of  the  desolation  and  misery  of  the  village  of 
iSabden,  blighted,  as  it  seems,  by  witchcraft. 

A  sing^ar  personage  now  presents  himself,  the  Reeve  of  the  Forest, 
an  exact  counterpart,  in  outward  appearance,  of  Master  Potts.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  "  double"  of  that  wortny,  or,  to  speak  more  critically,  the 
"  familiar"  of  Mistress  Nutter,  and  has  put  on  the  outward  form  of  the 
attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  liim  in  the  matter  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, lliis  is  another  of  the  cnaracters  in  the  romance,  as  well  executed 
as  conceived.  There  is  about  him  a  provoking,  sneering,  cool,  polite, 
balf-humorous  malignity,  that  allies  him  very  closely  to  the  family  of 
whom  Go^the*8  Mephistopheles  may  be  considered  the  type.  He  dis- 
plays these  qualities  very  notably  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question,  a  very  lively  scene,  in  which  the  astonbhment  of  Potts  at  the 
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fiedlsification  of  his  client's  plan  of  tho  estate  is  most  amiuingly  aet 
forth;  no  less  vehement  is  the  indignation  of  Boger  NoweU,  who 
Yows  (and  truly  enough)  that  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  on 
the  face  of  nature,  by  the  removal  of  ancient  and  unswwving  landmarks, 
are  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  This  sudden  alteration  was,  indeed,  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  witch's  invocation  in  the  ruined  conventual  church 
at  Whalley,  the  night  before.  Master  Potts  is  at  first  completely 
dumb«founded  at  the  discomfiture  of  his  dient,  but  catching  at  toa 
idea  thrown  out  in  Nowell's  anger,  he  cleverly  turns  it  to  account,  in  a 
way  that  would  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  ''  cunning  of  fenoe" 
at  ftinjprttfs.  His  cross-examination  and  conviction  of  Jem  Device,  is 
as  real  a  piece  of  lawyer-like  ability  as  any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
can  show.  The  conclusion  at  which  Roger  Nowell  and  himself  arrive  is, 
that  diabolic  agency  has  effected  the  change  in  the  ^  immoveable  marks, 
meres,  and  boundaries,'*  which  were  to  have  determined  the  question  ; 
and  the  former,  heinfl^  a  magistrate,  at  once  resolved  on  apprehending 
lifistress  Nutter,  on  we  charge  of  witdieraft.  This  step  is  vehemeatlj 
opposed  by  the  Asshetons,  and  the  party  finally  breaks  up,  I^icholas  and 
Richard  betaking  themselves  to  Rough  Lee,  to  warn  its  owner  of  the 
danger  that  threatens  her,  and  Roger  Nowell  ,to  collect  his  people,  for 
thejpurpose  of  effecting  the  capture  of  the  presumed  witch. 

Tne  attack  and  defence  of  Rough  Lee  form  a  very  animated  chapter; 
it  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  magistrate  and  the  sad  discomfiture  of  hu  aUj, 
Master  Potts,  who  gets  terribly  mauled  by  half-ardoaen  stag-hounds.  A 
negotiation  follows,  in  the  course  of  which  Sifistress  Nutter  s  magic  powers 
are  very  successfiilly  exhibited ;  but  to  detail  the  manner  of  it  wouH 
destroy  much  of  the  interest  the  reader  will  feel  who  turns  to  the  romance 
itself.  But,  in  the  midst  of  Mistress  Nutter's  success,  her  daughter, 
Alizon,  is  carried  off  by  Mother  Demdike  to  Malkin  Tower,  and,  in  the 
agony  occasioned  by  her  loss,  romorse  for  her  past  crimes  awakens  in  her 
bosom.  While  vacillating  between  repentance  and  the  desire  to  r^pain 
her  child,  she  summons  the  fiend  to  her  aid,  and  learns  too  late  tihat  she 
has  lost  her  own  soul  without  retaining  the  power  to  accomplish  her  de« 
sires.  But  in  her  extremity  she  is  visited  by  Mother  Chattox,  and  toge- 
ther they  ride  through  the  tempest  on  a  broomstick  to  the  witch's  hut,  to 
prepare  a  charm  to  counteract  the  spells  of  Mother  Demdike.  The  cere* 
monies  that  take  place  there,  assisted  by  a  &miliar  spirit  called  '^  Fangr,* 
are  described  witn  a  masterly  pen.  During  Mistress  Nutter's  absence 
from  Rough  Lee,  a  second  attack  on  her  mansion,  to  rescue  her  prisoner^ 
arises  out  of  an  episode  which,  well  as  it  is  told,  would  embarrass  the 
course  of  this  hasty  analysis  of  the  story,  were  it  repeated  here.  The 
result  of  the  adventure  *  is  the  assemblage  of  several  bodies  of  armed 
men,  variously  led,  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  witches,  assembled  that 
night  in  great  foree  on  Pendle  Hill,  to  witness  and  assist  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Alizon  by  Mother  Demdike.  What  follows,  until  the  fiite  of  the 
two  hags,  Chattox  and  Demdike  is  sealed,  is  told  with  too  much  spirit  to 
admit  of  being  set  forth  in  detached  pa5sages ;  like  the  quick  succession 
of  events  in  Shakspeare's  historical  dramas,  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
actors  in  this  romance  admit  of  no  pause,  but  eany  the  reader  breath- 
lessly to  the  end. 
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Tlie  third  and  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  romance  opens  in 
a  diffiu«nt  strain,  aad  introduces  a  new  and  cleverly-drawn  oharaoter, 
one  lAurence  Fogg,  a  convenient  but  scampish  hanger-on  of  Nicholas 
Assheton,  whom  the  latter  had,  in  the  first  instance,  picked  up  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  invited  to  his  house  for  a  few  weeks'  hunting,  and 
had  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  since. 

The  new-comer  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  skin  almost  as  tawny  as  a 
dpfy'Sv  a  hooked  nose,  black  beetling  brows,  and  eyes  so  strangely  set  in  his 
nead,  that  they  communicated  a  very  sinister  expression  to  his  countenance. 
He  possessed  a  burley  frame,  square,  and  somewhat  heavy,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  to  impede  his  activity.  In  deportment  and  stature,  though  not  in  fea- 
tnie,  he  resembled  the  squire  himself;  and  the  likeness  was  heightened  by  his 
habiliments  being  part  of  Nicholas's  old  wardrobe  ;  the  doublet  and  hose,  and 
even  the  green  bait  and  boots,  being  those  in  which  Nicholas  made  his  first 
appeatance  in  this  history. 

Tliis  wortiby,  who  is  wdl  defined  as  filling  a  sitoation  **  something 
bttwaen  guest  and  menia],  wii^oot  receiving  the  piecnse  attentions  of  &e 
ooe  or  the  wages  of  the  other,*'  possesses  all  the  sporting  tastes  to  which 
Mehohs  Assheton  so  keenly  derotes  himself,  and  moreover  humours  the 
•qoiie  so  adroitly  as  ^idrel^  to  win  his  confidence  and  become  his  trosted 
agsnfe  in  affinrs  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  to  wit,  the  endeayour  to  raise 
money,  of  which  Nicholas  stood  much  m  need,  though,  according  to  his 
own  showings  he  was  never  suceeasful  in  these  neg^ociations.  A  caustic 
bat  hnmorous  speedi  of  the  squire  paints  this  fellow  at  full  leng^  aad 
presente  him  to  ns  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  accompany  his  patron  and 
another  gentleman — Master  Richwd  Sherborne,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Nicholas— on  a  long-projected  otter-hunting  expedition.  Sherborne's 
▼mt  to  Downham  is  a  sudden  one,  and  has  for  its  object  to  induce  Nicho- 
las Asaheton  to  consent  to  attend  the  great  man  of  the  county.  Sir 
Kchard  Hoghton,  and  wear  his  livery,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from 
King  James>  who  was  shortly  expected  at  Hoghton  Tower,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others  of  his  favourites  and  courtiers^ 
where  rare  doings  were  expected.  The  squire's  pride  at  first  opposes  an 
obstacle  to  the  &vourable  reception  of  tnis  proposition ;  but  when  he 
belieyes  that  Sir  Richard  will  lend  him  the  money  he  requires,  he  con- 
sents to  the  arrangement.  This  appears  a  slight  matter  at  first  sight, 
but  it  is  afterwards  found  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  final  deve- 
kypment  of  the  story. 

Did  the  otter-hunt  stand  alone  as  a  mere  digression,  the  spirited  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  told,  showing  (even  if  the  famous  "  Ride  to  York** 
coold  be  forgotten)  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  himself  has  a  keen  sense  of  a 
sportsman's  enjoyments — would  warrant  a  special  direction  to  its  merits, 
bat  the  Ribble,  in  which  the  sport  takes  place,  has  other  g^ame  in  it 
beddes  otters.  A  word  or  two  of  the  huntsman  and  his  dog  before  the 
start. 

Old  Crouch  was  a  thin,  gray-bearded  fellow,  but  possessed  of  a  tough,  mus- 
cular frame,  which  served  him  quite  as  well  in  the  long  run  as  the  younger  and 
apparently  more  vigorous  limbs  of  his  assistants,  liis  cheek  was  hale,  and  his 
eye  still  bright  and  quick,  and  a  certain  fierceness  was  imparted  to  his  counte- 
nance by  a  large  aquiline  nose.  He  was  attired  in  a  greasy  leathern  jerkin, 
tight  hose  of  the  same  material,  and  bad  a  bugle  suspended  from  his  neck,  and 
a  sharp  hunting-knife  thrust  into  his  girdle.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  spear  like 
master,  and  was  followed  by  a  grey  old  lurcher,  who,  though  wanting  an 
and  an  eye,  and  disfigured  by  sundry  scars  on  throat  and  back,  was  hardy. 
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untiring,  and  sagacious.     This  ancient  dog  was  called  Grip,  from  his  tenacity  io 
holding  any  thing  he  set  his  teeth  upon,  and  he  and  Crouch  were  inseparable. 

The  manner  in  which  the  otter  is  eventually  struck  by  old  Crouch  is  as 
well  painted  in  Mr.  Ains worth's  words  as  it  has  been  truthfully  repre- 
sented by  Edwin  Landseer's  pencil. 

One  otter,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  morning's  sporty  and  the 
stream  is  hunted  still  further  up,  the  discourse  on  the  way  to  the  spot 
selected  turning  naturally  on  the  recent  events  which  have  agitated  that 
part  of  Lancashire  and  on  the  principal  persons  implicated  in  them ;  pro- 
minent amongst  whom  are  the  Device  family  and  Nance  Redfeme,  Uie 
comely  daughter  of  old  Mother  Chattoz,  who,  while  many  have  beea 
arrested,  are  still  at  large.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  mat  Mistress 
Kutter,  herself,  has  contrived  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  justice,  the 
escort  who  were  conducting  her  to  Lancaster  Castle,  together  with  the- 
other  witches,  having  been  attacked  while  passing  through  Bowland 
Forest  by  a  party  of  men  in  the  disguise  of  foresters,  who  bore  o£P  the 

Erisoner  in  triumph.  The  actors  in  this  scene  were  supposed  to  have  beea 
eaded  by  Richard  and  Nicholas  Assheton,  but  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  them  ;  meantime,  the  whereabouts  of  Mistress  Nutter  continuea 
to  be  a  profound  secret.  The  scene  of  the  sportsman's  intended  opera- 
tions is  thus  described  : — 

On  the  extreme  verge  of  a  high  bank  situated  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  Swanside  Beck  and  the  Kibble,  stood  an  old,  decayed  oak.  Little  of 
the  once  mighty  tree,  beyond  the  gnarled  trunk,  was  led,  and  this  was  com- 
pletely hollow,  while  there  was  a  pent  rift  near  the  bottom  through  which  a 
man  might  easilv  creep,  and  when  once  in,  stand  erect  without  inconvenience, 
beneath  the  bank  the  river  was  deep  and  still,  forming  a  pool,  where  the  largest 
and  fattest  fish  were  to  be  met  with.  In  addition  to  this,  the  spot  was  ex- 
tremely secluded,  being  rarely  visited  by  the  angler  on  account  of  the  thick 
copse  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

In  this  hollow  tree  the  otter  is  supposed  to  lie  concealed  ;  it  is  difficult 
of  access,  but  Nicholas  Assheton  undertakes  to  force  the  game  out,  and, 
about  to  plunge  his  spear  in  the  rift,  is  startled  by  hearing  a  deep  voice 
apparently  issue  from  the  hollows  of  the  timber,  bidding  him  beware. 
The  inmate  of  the  oak,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  no  otter,  neither  is  it 
Hobthurst,  the  demon  of  the  wood,  but,  though  a  counterfeit  boggart,  no 
less  formidable  a  personage  than  the  known  robber  and  reputed  wizard, 
James  Device,  the  savage  grandson  of  old  Mother  Demdike.  Summoned 
to  surrender,  he  plunges  into  the  pool ;  and  had  he  been  an  otter  itself,  he 
could  hardly  have  afforded  better  sport.  But  the  sagacity  and  courage 
of  Grip,  aided  by  the  spears  of  the  hunters,  discovers  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  he  is  dragged  out  bleeding,  half-drowned,  and  covered  with 
slime,  the  prisoner  of  the  squire  who,  in  his  hatred  to  witchcraR;  in  the 
person  of  James  Device,  resolves  to  send  him  off  to  Lancaster  Castle,  and, 
m  spite  of  threats  of  future  vengeance,  confides  him  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
Lawrence  Fogg, — a  species  of  custody  which  no  one  need  be  surprised  to 
find,  somewhat  of  the  least  secure. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  place  of  retreat  of  Mistress  Nutter.  It  is 
in  the  squire's  own  house  at  Downham,  and  here  she  receives  a  visit  from 
the  owner.  -A  change,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  has  come  over  her ; 
here  is  the  description  :^ 

Her  person  was  so  attenuated  tliat  she  looked  little  more  than  a  skeleton 
— her  fingers  were  long  and  thin,— her  cheeks  hollow  and  deathly  pale, — her 
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eyes  lustreless  and  deep^et  in  their  sockets, — and  her  hair,  once  jetty  as  the 
raven's  wing,  prematurely  blanched.  Such  was  the  profound  gloom  stamped 
upon  her  countenance,  that  it  was  impossible  to  looic  upon  her  without  com- 
passion, while,  in  spite  of  her  wo-begone  looks,  there  was  a  noble  character 
about  her  that  elevated  the  feeling  into  deep  interest,  blended  with  respect. 
She  was  kneeling  beside  a  small  desk,  with  an  open  Bible  laid  upon  it,  which 
she  was  intently  studying,  when  the  squire  appeared. 

She  has,  in  fact,  become  a  sincere  penitent,  and  all  her  desire  now  is 
to  atone  for  her  past  crimes  by  voluntarily  surrendering  herself  to  suffer 
the  punishment  which  she  believes  to  be  their  due.  Her  agony  is  forcibly 
depicted : — 

**  Oh,  Nicholas,**  said  the  lady,  "  you  do  not  know  the  temptations  I  am 
exposed  to  in  this  cliamber, — the  difficulty  I  experience  in  keeping  my  thoughts 
fixed  on  one  object,-~the  distractions  I  undergo,— the  mental  obscurations,— 
the  fiUDtings  of  spirit. — the  bodily  prostration, — the  terrors,  the  inconceivable 
teiToiB  that  assail  me.  Sometimes  I  wish  my  spirit  would  flee  away,  and  be  at 
rest.  Rest!  there  is  none  for  me, — none  in  the  grave, — none  beyond  the 
grave; — and,  therefore,  I  am  afraid  of  death,  and  still  more  of  the  judgment 
after  death !  Man  might  inflict  all  the  tortures  he  could  devise  upon  this  poor 
frame.  I  would  bear  them  all  with  patience,  with  delight,  if  I  thought  they 
would  purchase  me  immunity  hereafter!  But  with  the  dread  conviction,  the 
almost  certainty,  that  it  will  be  otherwise,  I  can  only  look  to  the  final  con* 
summation  with  despair." 

Mistress  Nutter's  kind  kinsman  combats  this  despairing  mood,  and» 
after  much  argument,  succeeds  in  inducing  her,  chiefly  on  Alizon's 
account,  to  care  for  her  safety,  which  is  imperilled  by  her  stay  at  Down- 
ham,  by  taking  refuge  in  Malkin  Tower. 

From  this  sad  lad^  the  next  transition  is  to  Richard  Assheton  and 
AlizoD,  on  both  of  whom  the  shadow  of  sorrow  has  fallen.  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  has  here  drawn  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
lovers, — ^the  young  man  desponding  beneath  a  sense  of  melancholy  fore- 
boding and  the  maiden  no  longer  child-like  and  joyous,  but  awakened  to 
an  acqoaintance  vrith  care,  the  consequence  of  her  mother's  position,^-* 
yet  still  gentle,  resigned,  and  serene.  Again,  in  strong  contrast  with 
her,  is  the  spiteful  little  Jennet,  now  a  declared  witch,  who  has  begun  to 
practise  her  deadly  art  on  Richard  Assheton,  and  menaces  AJizou  with  a 
witch's  doom. 

Some  stirring  events  now  rapidly  ensue.  Nicholas  Assheton,  who 
has  succeeded  in  borrowing  a  larg^  sum  of  money,  is  on  his  way  home 
with  it  through  the  lonely  but  magnificent  gorge  of  Cliviger,  when  he 
meets  the  young  witch  Nance  Redferne,  who  warns  him  not  to  proceed, 
telling  him  that  an  ambush  of  robbers  lies  in  waiting  to  despoil  him  of 
bis  gold  and  take  his  life,  the  murderous  band  being  headed  by  Lawrence 
Pogg,  who  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  Christopher  Demdike,  the  long 
lost  son  of  the  old  hag  who  has  lately  paid  the  penalty  of  her  crimes. 
Nance  reveals  also  the  fact  that  Fogg,  or  Demdike,  has  in  reality  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  all  the  money  which  he  pretended  he  could  not  borrow 
for  the  squire.  All  these  things  greatly  excite  the  ire  of  Nicholas,  who 
determines,  if  he  can  escape,  to  deliver  the  robber  up  to  justice.  To 
accomplish  his  present  purpose,  he  takes  Nance  behind  him,  on  his  horse, 
and  they  traverse  the  glen  with  speed,  trusting,  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
steed,  to  get  over  the  dangerous  pass  in  safety.  This  is  not  permitted ; 
Nicholas  is  fired  at,  and  has  a  personal  contest  with  Demdike,  whom  he 
fells  with  a  hlow  from  his  own  petronel,  and  the  fugitives  have  nearly 
deaied  the  gorge  when  the  squire's  horse  falls,  and  the  riders  are  com- 
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peUed  to  shelter  in  some  bushes  by  the  road- side.  The  robbers  are  again 
on  their  track, — ^they  find  die  lamed  horse,  and  while  they  pause,  Dem- 
dike  details,  in  the  hearing  of  Nicholas,  a  plan  which  he  nas  formed  for 
waylaying  Mistress  Nutter  on  her  road  to  Malkin  Tower,  which  is, 
indeed,  his  own  place  of  refuge,  for  the  purpose  of  extractang  money 
from  her.  Immediately  he  has  made  this  announcement,  Demdike  and 
his  band  gallop  off  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  To  rescue  his  kins- 
woman is  now  the  great  object  with  Nicholas,  but  the  difliculty  is  how 
to  reach  Malkin  Tower ;  this  is  obyiated  by  Nance,  who  obliges  (bo 
squire,  in  his  extremity,  to  accept  of  her  only  mode  of  conyeyance,  a 
ride  through  the  air  on  an  extemporised  courser,  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
branch  of  hazel. 

Over  the  bleached   and  perpendicular  crag— startling  the  eagle  from  his 

2rie — over  the  yawoing  guiley  with  the  torrent  roaring  beneath  him— oyer 
e  sharp  ridges  of  the  bill— oyer  Towoley  Park,  over  Burnley  steeple — over 
the  wide  valley  beyond  be  went  ~until,  at  last,  bewildered,  out  of  breath,  and 
like  one  in  a  dream,  he  alighted  on  a  brown,  biire,  heathy  expanse,  and  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  a  tall  circular  stone  structure,  which  he  knew  to  be  Mal- 
kin Tower. 

The  destruction  of  this  remarkable  abode  of  witches  and  robbas  fol- 
lows next.  As  night  draws  in  Mistress  Nutter  sets  forth  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Crouch  the  huntsman,  who  is  joined  on  the  road  by  his  doff 
Grip,  no  unimportant  agent  in  the  catas^phe.  She  is  sorely  temptea 
on  the  way  by  a  dark  horseman — ^her  former  familiar — but  strong  in  her 
penitent  resolyes,  and  armed  with  her  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tjbe 
Send  is  baffled,  and  the  journey  pursued,  though  not  altogether  in  peace. 
She  passes  her  own  domain  of  nough  Lee,  and  occasion  is  taken  to  re- 
present her  as  goaded  by  the  most  terrible  recollections,  and  speeding  on 
as  if  the  avenging  furies  were  at  her  heels ;  the  powerful  manner  in  yrnich 
this  hasty  journey  is  written  shows  what  Mr.  Ainsworth  can  do  whea 
the  estro  is  fully  alive  within  him.  Her  progress,  as  has  been  intimated, 
is  intercepted  by  Demdike  and  his  crew,  at  a  moment  when,  owing  to 
Crouch  having  ntllen  from  his  horse,  she  is  lleft  alone,  and  she  is  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Malkin  Tower.  Not  for  long,  however,  rescue  being  near 
at  the  bands  of  Nicholas  Assheton  and  his  weird  associate,  Nance  Red-* 
feme.  A  struggle,  vividly  narrated,  ensues,  the  end  of  which  is  the 
escape  of  Mistress  Nutter,  the  capture  of  Demdike,  with  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  the  blowing  up  of  Malkin  Tower  by  Nance  Redfeme, 
who,  by  the  context,  would  seem,  at  a  former  period,  to  have  been  the 
ill-used  mistress  of  the  robber- wizard. 

Mr.  Ainsworth's  interesting  narrative  has,  thus  far,  been  described  in 
ample  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its  quality.  The  catastrophe 
is  purposely  withheld  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  reader  who,  per- 
chance, has  followed  this  imperfect  account,  may  not  lose  the  pleasure 
which  he  will  experience  when  he  turns  to  the  actual  pages  of  the  ro- 
mance. The  writer  would  gladly  avoid  the  sin  of  presumption,  but  he 
cannot  help  expressing  it  as  his  sincere  opinion,  that  tlbe  romance  of  '*  Thb 
Lancashirx  Witches"  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  many  works  of 
fiction  which/ Mr.  Ainsworth  has  yet  written.  Its  elements  are  so  essen- 
tially dramatic  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  it  will  speedily  be  put  upon 
the  stage,  and  wherever  it  is  produced,  if  carefully  dramatised^  '^  a  long 
run*'  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
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UL  DAVE. 

Alovette,  de  loin  yenue, 
Lni  te  liaUmoes  daat  la  nne, 
ITaa-ta  pai  m  moa  bien-aim^  ? 

X.'ALOnETTB. 

Benonne  ne  me  Ta  nomme. 

LA  DAMB. 

Vife  birondelle,  qui  voyages 
Dun  le  pahds  des  talancs  nnages, 
Fas*^  paa  vu  mon  ador^  ? 

l'hibondelle. 
IToOy  je  ne  Fai  paa  rencontr^  I 

LA  DAMB. 

Ibrdt,  qui  chaixtea  et  munuureit 
Soot  le  toit  rert  de  tea  rantosea^ 
Ifaa^n  paa  Tumon fiano6  ? 

LAFORET. 

HoDt  pefBomie  ici  n'a  paaae. 

ULDASCE. 

Bocber,  qui  dreaaea  dana  Tespaoe 
Tt  dmie,  o^  I'aigle  plane  et  paaae^ 
fi'aa-tu  paa  th  mon  chevalier? 


LA  BOCRBB. 

KoQ,  ni  cheval  ni  cavalier. 

LA  DAMB. 

Tdmnt,  qui  roulea  et  qni  grondea, 
A-t-il  franchi  tea  eauz  profbndea, 
Mqq  ban  gnenier  au  cimier  d*or? 

LE  TOBBSNT. 

Dana  Bx>n  lit  il  repose  et  dort. 


LADT. 


GairrLE  lark,  thou  wanderer,  say ! 
Haat  ^ou,  on  thine  airy  way, 
Tidiaga  of  my  true-love  heard  ? 


No,  aweet  lady,  not  a  word. 

LAiyv. 

Thou,  didat  thou,  gay  awallow !  where 
Thou  haunfat  the  palaoea  at  air — 
Did*at  not  thou  my  love  eapy  ? 

aWALLOW. 

Ah  I  no  knight,  fair  dame,  saw  L 

LU>T. 

Foreat  I  thou  that  wulest,  moaning, 
'Neath  thy  verdant  covert  groaning, 
My  betrothed  didat  thou  not  aee  ? 

FOKE8T. 

No,  no  mortal  pasaed  by  me  I 

Luyr. 

Cliff  I  that  rear'at  thy  head  through 

akiea 
Where  the  soaring  eagle  fliea. 
Thou  at  least  my  knight  hast  seen  ? 

CLIPF. 

Horae  nor  horseman  here  have  been. 

LADT. 

Torrent,  o*er  the  hoarse  rocka  roll'd. 
My  warrior,  he  o'  th'  creat  of  gold, 
Say!  hath  he  swam  thy  gloomy  deeps? 

• 

TOBBSITT. 

In  my  bed  he  rests — and  sleeps. 
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THE  DOWNFAL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

France  is  exhibiting  at  the  present  moment  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  g^eat  fact  that  universal  suffrage,  among  nations  no  further  adYanced 
in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education,  than  are  at  present  the 
leading  populations  of  Europe,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  real  progress. 
Whatever  sound  sense,  political  experience,  or  intellectual  supremacy  may 
have  been  attained  by  many,  is  overwhelmed  in  such  a  state  of  things  by 
the  great  flood  of  an  ignorant  democracy.  Whatever  has  amid  scenes- 
of  turbulence  and  party  animosity  almost  unexampled,  at  the  expense  of 
a]]  that  constituted  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs- 
of  human  beings,  been  gained  by  a  few  true  men,  albeit,  political  enthu- 
siasts, has  fallen  at  once  before  the  more  general  and  well-known  promi- 
nent insignia  of  the  national  character — the  vainglorious  idea  of  a 
military  domination. 

To  speak  of ^  a  new  French  reyolution,  is  to  express  ourselves  less 
correctly,  than  if  we  said,  the  French  revolution  accomplished  in  February,^ 
1848,  another  great  change  in  its  eternal  progress.  When,  in  that 
memorable  month,  the  opposition  brought  about  an  insurrection  to  carry 
its  objects,  it  was  met  half-way  by  men  zealous  in  the  cause  of  greater 
change,  and  by  individuals  having  sinister  views  towards  society  generally. 

Upon  the  £all  of  a  dynasty  elected  by  the  popular  voice,  and  therefore 
at  the  mercy  of  the  popular  will,  the  opposition  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  declared  themselves  elected  to  nde  the  destinies  of  France  by 
the  "  sovereign  voice  of  the  people."  But  the  "  people"  did  not  consider 
that  they  had  been  suflBciently  attended  to  in  the  enunciation  of  its  sove- 
reign voice.  Men  who  had  been  long  conspirators  in  obscure  republican 
schemes,  hurried  off  as  a  second  provisional  government  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  a  struggle  ensued  which  (the  last  arrived  being  backed  by 
thousands  of  armed  and  infiiriated  men  without)  ended  in  a  compromise 
and  a  fusion.  Louis  Blanc,  the  journalist  and  historian  of  republicanism, 
— Flocon,  one  of  the  principal  redacteurs  of  the  RSforme,  and  Marc  Caus- 
sidi^re,  an  underling  associate  to  the  same  journal,  rough,  uneducated, 
but  with  a  will  and  energy  of  his  own,  and  a  tried  conspirator, — ^became 
members  of  the  new  government.  So  also  did  Albert  the  conspirator  of 
Lyons,  nut  forward  as  an  ouvrier  to  flatter  the  people  with  a  belief  that 
one  of  themselves  was  among  the  actual  rulers  of  the  land ;  and  Armand 
Marrast,  the  republican  editor  of  the  Nationalj  although  not  of  their 
allies,  could  not  be  passed  over.'  Marc  Caussidi^re,  who  could  not 
go  so  far  as  his  co-conspirators  of  the  Rue  Jacques  Rousseau,  who, 
when  admitted  into  the  new  government  as  secretaries,  omitted 
their  official  titles  by  "sovereign  order  of  the  people/'  and  became 
self-appointed  colleagues, — Marc  Caussidi^re  posted  off  to  the  Frc^ 
feature  de  Police,  installed  himself  in  its  bureaitXy  and  when  ques- 
tioned what  he  did  there,  answered  that  he  was  as  much  elected  PrSfet 
de  Police  by  « the  voice  of  the  sovereign  people*'  as  the  other  good 
gentlemen  members  of  the  government.  Again,  however,  the  voice  of 
this  fickle  sovereign  had  been  unaccountably  inconsistent,  for  it  appears 
that  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  delegated  to  the  same  post  a  certain 
Sobrier,  an  ex-republican  conspirator,  equally  authorised  to  wield  the 
power  of  the  Parisian  police :  he  also  rushed  to  the  Prefecture,  backed  by 
the  influence  of  Lamartine  and  Co.,  but  found  the  post  dready  occupiea. 
By  a  strange  oversight  towards  these  chosen  of  the  nation,  the  Pro- 
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viaonal  GoYernment  had  at  the  same  time  placed  the  police  authority 
under  the  attributes  of  the  mayoralty.  After  some  confusion,  a  sort  of 
compromise  was  entered  into,  and  the  "chosen  of  the  nation''  were 
allowed  to  remain  at  their  post  as  double  delegates  of  the  police.  But 
two  wild  tiger-cats  seldom  live  amicably  in  the  same  cage,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  be  it  even  that  of  republican  fraternity ;  and  after 
much  snarling  and  showing  of  teeth,  delegate  Sobrier  was  fairly  driven 
out  by  hb  brother  tie;er-cat ! 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  new  government  to  get  up 
enthusiasm,  the  general  proclamation  of  the  republic,  the  funerals  of  the 
victims,  the  dap-trap  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  and  the  Marseilloise  of 
lictors  and  fasces,  of  tree-erecting  and  other  ceremonies  and  public 
rejoicings,  ''  the  eternal  progress  of  the  revolution"  knew  no  stop- 
ping place.  The  socialists  soon  assumed  an  attitude  to  wliich  it 
was  impossible  to  be  blind.  Citizen  Sobrier,  expelled  from  the  prefecture, 
had  placed  himself  and  his  montagnards  at  the  head  of  a  comiti  du 
SaltU  Public;  even  the  socialist  tendencies  of  the  government  were 
scarcely  unavowed,  and  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  establishment  of  a 
repubhc,  the  lower  classes  were  engaged  in  war  against  the  higher,  and 
so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  in  the  capital,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  struggle  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  as  the  envious  war  of  those  not 
possessing  luxuries,  and  the  means  of  sensual  indulgence,  against  those 
that  had. 

Ledru  RoUin's  well  known  circular  brought  about  the  first  conflict 
between  the  "  people"  and  the  bourgeoisie.  The  red  republic  gained 
streng^ ;  the  clubs,  headed  by  such  men  as  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Barb^s, 
and  Huber,  grew  in  numbers  and  increased  in  ferocity.  The  Provisional 
Government,  which  had  tampered  with  Socialists,  became  prostrated  before 
the  clubbbts.  The  cry  for  the  expulmon  of  foreign  workmen  made  itself 
heard  in  the  land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  and  universal  repub- 
lics were  proclaimed  throughout  the  world !  La  Presse,  because  it  dared 
to  be  moderate,  was  assailed,  and  its  editor  threatened.  Marc  Caussidiere 
left  such  national  guards  as  brought  up  "  emeutierSf  communistes  and 
terroristes**  to  the  prefecture,  themselves  in  durance  vile ;  and  the  mon- 
tagnards or  janissaries  of  citizen  Sobrier  arrested  indiscriminately  all 
who  were  suspected  of  being  moderate. 

This  state  of  affairs  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  memorable  16th  of  April. 
And  after  the  downfal  of  citizens  Caussidiere  and  Sobrier  the  general 
elections  and  the  cong^gation  of  the  National  Assembly  kept  parties 
aloof  for  a  time,  and  the  monster  review  and  great  festival  of  frater- 
nizaiion  followed  upon  that  effective  Anti-Caussidi^re  and  Sobrier  de- 
monstration. The  result  of  these  elections  was  unfavourable  to  the  party 
of  the  Red  Republicans.  They  in  consequence  renewed  their  agitation, 
and  issued  new  and  more  incen^ry  proclamations.  The  Assembly  took 
means  for  its  defence,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  for  the  preservation 
of  public  tranquillity.  Unfortunately,  Lamartine's  associatiug  Jwodru 
RolHn  with  himself  as  a  colleague  in  the  executive  government  deprived 
him,  at  such  an  untoward  moment,  of  all  moral  power  and  of  popularity. 
The  discomfited  commmiists  and  socialists  got  up  '^  Poland**  as  a  "  war 
cry,**  and  invaded  the  Assembly  on  the  16th  of  May.  Driven  out  by 
the  National  Guard,  Raspail  and  Sobrier  were  arrested  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Blanqui  and  Huber  were  allowed  to  escape,  and  Louis  Blanc  was 
put  in  accusation  by  his  colleagues. 
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The  clubs  did  not,  however,  lose  courage,  although  their  leaders  were 
now  expatriated  or  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes.  They  adopted  secret 
signals  and  mysterious  manoeuvres.  The  national  workmen  revolted  and 
carried  the  day.  Vacancies  having  occurred  in  the  National  Assembly, 
Caussidi^re,  a  fugitive  from  arrest,  was  once  more  triumphantly  returned. 
Thiers  and  Louis  Napoleon  were  also  elected^  and  while  the  one  declined 
tiie  dignity  at  the  time,  the  other  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  new  honours 
in  an  attack  made  upon  his  dwelling-house.  At  length  the  attempt  to 
expel  a  portion  of  the  national  workmen  out  of  the  capital  brought  about 
a  new  trial  of  strength,  and  a  new  resort  to  arms,  between  the  moderates 
and  the  ultras.  The  army  of  the  insurgents  was,  on  this  occasion,  orga- 
nised stragetically,  battle  raged  for  three  days,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
mixed  his  blood  with  that  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  General  Cavaignae 
rose  up  upon  the  defeat  of  the  anarchists  to  the  rank  of  military  dictator. 

Here  was  an  end  to  the  Republican  phasis  of  the  Revolution, 
anywhere  where'  revolution  is  an  accidental  and  not  a  necessary  part 
of  social  progress.  Those  who  wish  to  read  a  truly  interesting  and  graphic 
description  of  the  events  above  sketched,  we  would  refer  to  Mr.  J.  Palgrave 
Simpson's  volumes,*  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  an  historical 
drama  of  the  kind,  where  after  all  the  more  prominent  characters  were 
by  no  means  the  most  important  in  a  political,  and  certainly  not  the  most 
curious  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  that  the  memoirs  of  the  good 
citizen  Caussidieref  are  most  deserving  of  attentive  perusaL  In  events  like 
these,  results  lie  on  the  surface  and  form  the  staple  of  the  mere  narrator, 
motives  and  impulses  lie  deeper,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  so  mfuch 
as  can  be  credited  of  the  voluntary  confessions  of  the  actors  themselves. 

The  peace  and  tranquillity  ensured  by  a  military  dictatorship  was 
taken  advantage  of  to  bring  forth — not  without  a  vast  amount  of  labonr 
and  discussion — a  constitution.  One  of  the  first  theoretical  results  of 
this  elaborate  production  was,  to  shield  the  Assembly  under  a  Presidency, 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one-half ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  by  the  Assembly 
itself.  One  of  the  first  prtictieal  results  has  been  the  election  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  one  of  an  hereditary  and  monarchical  or  imperial  power, 
over  the  long- vaunted  and  so  much  fought  for  republicanism.  The  alter- 
natives presented  to  the  prospective  are  portentous.  To  attempt,  as  sonie 
republicans,  even  in  this  country,  pretend  to  do,  to  show  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  been  elected  as  a  mere  president  of  the  republic,  to 
quietiy  give  way  to  another  in  four  years,  is  an  absurdity.  He  is 
the  representative  of  a  name  and  of  an  idea.  The  name  is  that  of 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  sanguinary  men  with  whom  it  has  ever 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  the  human  race,  the  idea  is  one  peculiarly- 
French — the  vainglory  of  the  people,  the  grandeur  and  supremacy  of 
the  empire.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  by  the  war  party,  which  his  success 
attests  how  numerous  it  is,  sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to  swamp  republicans 
and  legitimists  in  the  same  fearful  abyss.  The  incapability  of  the  num 
may  alone  rescue  the  republic,  or  conduce  to  a  restoration.  Two  condi- 
tions are  essentially  warlike  in  this  nomination.  First,  the  basis  of  the 
elections,  and  the  nopes  of  the  electors — not  to  be  trifled  with  if  Louis 
Napoleon  values  power  ;  and,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  supporting  and 

*  Pictures  from  Revolutionary  Paris,  sketched  daring  the  First  Phasis  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson,  Esq.,  M.  A.  2  vols.  W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

t  Memoirs  of  Citizen  Causaidi^re^ex-Pre&ctof  theFoUeeaiid  Bepieseotatave 
of  the  People.    2  vols.    Richard  Bentley. 
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Jceeping  in  abeyance  the  anny,  the  garde  mobile,  and  the  red  republicans. 
He  is  assailed  on  all  sides  by  monsters  with  jaws  insatiable,  to  whom  it  may 
be  advisable  to  offer  up  some  other  countiy  in  preference  to  their  own  in 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  The  eyes  of  Algerine,  red  republican,  and  gamin 
France,  will  turn  to  the  ridiest  offering.  Luckily,  it  is  not  in  their  grasp. 
A  sleeve  (La  Manche)  intervenes  between  the  will  and  the  enjoyment. 
Others  a£;ain,  considering  that  too  much  interference  was  the  cause  of 
Louis  I^lippe's  misfortunes,  think  that  the  very  incapacity  of  Louis 
Napoleon  may  give  permanence  to  a  pacific  rule — this  it  is  evident  is  a 
mere  category,  while  war  or  civil  discord  are  the  natural  and  inevitable 
results  of  the  kind  of  progress  which  France  has  so  fearfully  ventured 
upon.    May  the  lesson  she  affords  be  an  example  to  others. 


THE   HABITUE'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

BY  CHASLE8  HEBVET,  ESQ. 

Ik  those  palmy  days  when  the  present  The&tre  du  Vaudeville,  that 
Charjbdis  of  managerial  hopes  and  fortunes,  was  not,  and  when  the 
grdaU  of  Momus  resounded  merrily  in  the  dusty,  smoky,  comfortless 
little  zalle  of  the  Rue  de  Chartres,  authors  were  fieur  more  courageous 
and  Aristophanical  than  ir«— from  our  own  personal  experience  of  modem 
vaudeviiUstes — can  have  any  idea.  At  that  time  play-goers  looked  for 
something  more  than  unhealthy  sentiment  diluted  into  three  acts,  and 
christened  "  drame-vaudeville,"  or  "  commie-vaudeville"  —  a  class  of 
pieces,  by-the*way,  of  which  M.  Ancelot,  member  of  the  Acad6mie  Fran- 
^aise,  and  at  one  period  manager  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Bourse,  may  be 
called  the  originator.  People  then  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  listen  to 
—not  puerile  imitations  of  Marivaux,  nor  dull  adaptations  of  duller  novels, 
but — des  actualitSs,  skits  at  the  enrors  and  follies  of  the  day,  social  and 
political,  smartly  written  and  teeming  with  the  most  pungent  satire. 
In  such  troublous  limes  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  extreme 
license,  which  no  dramatist  scrupled  to  allow  himself,  was  firequently 
resented  by  the  victims  thus  unmercifully  shown  up,  and  many,  indeed, 
were  the  scandales  to  which  die  witl^  personalities,  so  rapturously 
applauded  by  the  kabituh  of  the  Rue  de  Chartres,  gave  rise. 

Political  allusions,  however,  were  more  dangerous,  and  required  a 
greater  delicacy  of  handling ;  there  having  been  always  a  few  vacant 
eells  in  the  Conciergerie  for  writers  who  directed  their  satirical  shafts 
against  those  in  power.  It  is  a  ticklish  thing  in  such  cases  to  laugh 
at  the  wrong  man.  Thus  Barre,  Radet,  and  Desfontaines,  having  in 
their  pieee  called  "  La  Chaste  Suaanne"  made  the  judge,  in  his  address 
to  the  grey-headed  persecutors  of  Suzanne,  say,  "  You  are  her  accusers, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  her  judge ;"  these  words  were  looked  upon  as  a 
dim  allusion  to  the  coming  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  three 
mthors  were  consequently  wrown  into  prison,  where  they  remsdned  six 
months. 

Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  writers  grew  more  careful,  and  seldom 
meddled  with  politics ;  the  talent  of  Madame  Albert,  and,  later  still,  the 
extnuxrdinary  popularity  of  Amal,  furnishing  other  employment  for  their 
pens.    When  JD^saugiers  first  took  the  management  of  the  Yaudevilley 
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hiB  old  friend  and  fellow-member  of  the  Caveau  modenu^  Beranger, 
exhorted  him  in  a  pleasant  chanson  to  restore  to  his  theatre  its  ancient 
speciality.     One  of  the  stanzas  runs  as  follows : 

Malgre  messieurs  de  la  police, 

Le  Vaudeville  est  n^  frondenr ; 
Des  abuB  fais  ton  benefice, 
Force  les  grands  a  la  pudeor  : 
Dcinonce  tout  fiatteur  servile 
A  la  gait^  du  souyerain. 
£h !  va  ton  train, 
Gal  boute-en-train, 
Mets  nous  en  train,  bien  en  train,  tous  en  train, 
£t  rends  enfin  au  Yauderille 
Ses  grelots  et  son  tambourin. 

D^saugiers,  however,  contented  himself  with  practising  the  precepts  laid 
down  in  the  refrain^  without  either  treating  his  audiences  to  personalities 
or  to  politics,  nor  did  any  of  his  numerous  successors  think  fit  to  brave 
the  censure  as  long  as  there  loas  a  censure^  It  remained  for  M.  Clair- 
ville — in  this  eventful  year  of  1848,  so  pregnant  with  rain  and  revolutions 
— to  become  the  Junius  of  vaudevxUisteSy  and  to  profit  by  the  moment 
when  Republicanism  was  on  its  last  legs  to  give  it  the  coup  de  grace. 

This  he  has  done  rie^ht  cordially  and  right  cleverly  in  ^*  La  Propii^te 

c*e8t  le  Vol,"  ostensibly  a  satire  on  M.  I^udhon  and  the  Socialists,  but 

abounding  in  sly  and  telling  hits  agidnst  the  glorious  '^  une  et  indivisible.** 

One  couplet^  sung  by  Tetard,  merits  quotation,  as  showing  with  what 

tact  a  French  writer  can  effleurer  a  delicate  question  without  committing 

himself.     The  lines  have  a  retrospective  tendency,  being  supposed  to  be 

sung  in  1852,  four  years  after  the  nomination  of  President  ^io.  1,  whose 

various  qualities  the  singer  touches  on  in  the  following  rather  vag^e 

manner. 

Pendant  quatre  ans,  11  presidait  la  France, 

C'ctait  un  grand — ^un  grand,  6tait-il  grand  ? 
Qulmporte,  on  connait  sa  vaillance, 

Sa  vaiUance— ^tait-il  vaillant  ? 
Qu'importe,  on  connait  son  talent, 

Mais  quel  talent  avait  oette  &me  forte  ? 
Qu'importe  encor,  ce  grand  bnin  nous  guidait, 

Etait-il  brun  ?  etait-il  blond  ?  qu'importe, 
Ce  que  je  sals,  c'est  qu'il  nous  presidait ; 

Je  ne  sals  plus  ce  qu'il  6talt,  qu'importe, 
Ce  que  je  sals,  c^est  qu*il  nous  pn^sidait. 

Whatever  Clairville's  sins  of  commission  and  omission  as  a  dramatist 
may  be,  he  is  assuredly  one  of  the  neatest  couplet-ymt&ts  in  France  ;  the 
concentration  of  witty  points  in  a  small  space  being  hb  particular  forte. 
This  peculiar  talent  is  especially  evident  in  the  revues  annuisdly  produced 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  authorship  of  which  has  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  devolved  chiefly  on  him.  There  are  couplets  in  the  '*  Banc 
d'Huitres''  and  the  *^  roudre  Coton,"  which,  for  point  and  harmony  of 
versification  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  even  by  Scribe. 

Nor  is  the  piece  at  present  under  review  in  this  respect  inferior  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  although  not  a  few  of  the  jokes  border  on  the  pro- 
fane. This  is  the  fault  of  the  subject,  a  most  ill-chosen  and  unbecoming 
one  ;  the  first  tableau  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  burlesque  version 
of  the  creation,  Monsieur  Adam,  Madame  Eve,  and  Monsieur  ie  SerpetU 
forming  the  characters.  Truly,  the  French  are  an  anomalous,  an  incom- 
prehensible people ;  according  to  their  own  accounts,  they  ought  to  be 
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sQDsiderBd  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  the  luminaries  of  the  age ;  and 
yet,  we  End  not  only  permitted,  but  positively  encouraged  and  applauded 
by  them,  an  exhibition  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  part  of 
Christian  Europe.  Madame  Anais  S^galas,  the  feuHletoniste  of  the 
^'  Corsaire,'*  to  her  honour  be  it  spoken,  has  ventured  to  raise  her  voice  in 
condemnation  of  such  sacrilegious  mockery,  but  she  is  an  exception,  and 
exceptions,  alas !  do  not  make  the  rule. 

Two  things  are  certain ;  first,  that  "  La  Fropri^te  c'est  le  Vol'*  has 
already  drawn  more  money  to  the  treasury  (upwards  of  3000  firancs  a 
night  on  an  average)  than  ail  the  other  novelties  together  which  have  been 
played  during  the  present  management ;  and  secondly,  had  it  not  been 
produced,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  would  probably  have  seen  the  direc- 
tors insolvents  and  the  company  starving.  Poor  Fehx  vras  becoming  very 
tn/e^tx,  Madame  Octave  was  out  of  tune.  Mademoiselle  Caroline  Bader 
found  matters  growing  badder  every  day,  Madame  Restout  could  not  rest^ 
Madame  Paul  Ernest  looked  most  woftdly  in  earnest,  and  Mademoiselle 
Judith  felt  so  out  of  sorts,  that  if  she  had  had  a  Holopheme  ^'con- 
Tflnient,"  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him. 

Now  the  five-franc  pieces  tumble  in  £uter  than  the  caissier  can  count 
them,  and  people  are  nightly  turned  away  from  the  doors,  only,  like 
Wfaittington,  to  turn  in  again,  whenever  there  is  room  for  them.  Nay 
BK»e,  if  this  run  of  good  houses  continues,  M.  Clalrville,  as  well  as 
Messieurs  les  Dixecteurs,  Bouffd  and  Paul  Ernest, — arcades  ambo,  both 
aieh  heads  (  ?  )— will  be  legitimately  entitled  to  inscribe  on  their  respective 
Yinting  cards  the  flattering  term  oi  proprietaire,  or  in  Froudhonian  and 
Yandevillian  parlance,  voleur. 

The  depressed  state  of  the  drama  in  Paris  has  had  a  corresponding 
effect  in  the  provinces.  The  Lyons  theatre,  after  a  short  season,  has  been 
compelled  to  close  its  doors,  and  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  re- 
opening them.  It  was  in  this  very  salle  that  some  ten  years  ago  a  whim- 
sical occurrence  took  place,  during  the  performance  of  *^  TAvare."  JBar^ 
pagon  vras  bittierly  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  treasure  as  follows :— - 
^'Justice,  juste  ciel!  ie  suis  perdu,  je  suis  assassin^;  on  m'a  coup6  la 
gorge ;  on  m'a  d^robe  mon  argent !" — when  one  of  the  amateurs  in  the 
{dt,  sympailusing  with  the  comedian's  emotion,  rose  irom  his  seat,  and 
cried  out ;  ''  Don't  take  it  so  to  heart,  my  g^ood  man,  don't  take  it  so  to 
heart ;  it  was  your  son  who  stole  your  money !"  The  audience,  as  may 
be  expected,  burst  into  a  general  laugh ;  and  the  actor,  after  thanking  hi$ 
informant  with  great  gravity,  quietly  proceeded  with  his  part. 

This  reminds  me  <n  a  similar  anecdote,  still  current  in  theatrical  circles. 
"Britannicus"  was  in  course  of  representation,  and  the  actor  who  played 
Narcisse  was  in  the  act  of  repeating  to  Nero  what  he  had  previously  said 
to  Britannicus,  thus  alternately  deceiving  each ;  when  a  deeply  interested 
spectator,  wishing  to  put  Nero  on  his  g^iuixd,  exclaimed,  with  great  appa- 
lent  indignation, — 
^*Don  t  believe  him,  sir,  he  has  just  said  as  much  to  your  brother !" 
A  mutilated  verrion  of  '^  Money"  has  lately  been  listened  to  with  frigid 
indifference  at  the  Tbd&tre  Historique.  With  respect  to  this  untoward 
reception  two  reasons  may  be  urged  ;  the  one  pro^  the  other  contra. 

Pro — inasmuch  as  the  piece  was  badly  translated,  badly  learnt,  and 
hsdly  acted  by  the  dead  weights,  or  bouche-trous  of  the  company. 

Contra — inasmuch  as  any  extraordinary  novelty  or  rarity  on  the  stage 
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generally  obtains  at  least  a  sucees  de  eurUmH — a  reason  especial]^  appS* 
cable  at  the  present  moment,  there  existing  assoxedl  j  in  the  Repidblioaa 
Paris  of  December,  1 848,  no  greater  novelty  nor  rarity  than  money* 

It  remains  to  be  seen  wheiher  ihe  arts  and  sciences  wfli  find  in  Locds 
Napoleon  as  constant  a  Meecenas  as  they  did  in  hb  nnde.  M.  Alfred  de 
Tigny  once  assm^ed  me  that  Napoleon  was  so  extremely  proud  of  having 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  so  anzioas  to  show  his  respect 
fer  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  that^  even  in  the  most  erentfnl  momenta 
of  his  Imperial  career,  he  never  omitted  appljrii^  for  the  trifling  homa^ 
raires  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  one  of  l£at  body. 

There  stands  within  four  or  five  doors  of  the  rlaoe  de  la  Baadlle,  on 
the  Boulevard  Beamnarehais,  a  small,  but  tastefully  decorated  theatre,  also 
named  after  the  author  of  the  "  Barbier  de  Seville.*'  Its  chief  suppuitora 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighbouihoodY  so  many  of  whom  tako 
season  tickets,  and  therefore  walk  in  and  out  when  they  please,  diat  dis 
office  of  money-takers  at  ihe  doors  is  almost  a  sinecure.  XL  de  Jony,  aa 
enterprising  and  clever  manager,  lately  undertoc^  the  dinetion  of  thia 
little  temple  of  Thespis,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  theatric 
cals  since  the  days  of  June,  was  at  first  unable  to  recall  his  soaltered  flock 
{Ahahkues. 

Luckily,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  certain  Ang:elina,  who  had  formarly 
riiared  with  Chonchon  L^ontine  of  die  Galt6  the  honourable  appellation  of 
ia  Dejazet  du  Bauletfard^  and  whose  gay  and  opiiited  acting  had  long 
been  die  delight  of  the  ancient  patrons  m  the  Theatre  Beaumarehaia.  M» 
de  Jouy  felt  that,  though  he  had  re-gilded  his  pretty  eaUej  his  pockets 
were  becoming  every  day  more  innocent  of  gold  and  even  of  alver,  and 
thi^  though  he  had  recovered  his  benches,  he  had  not  reooveved  his  sob- 
Therefore,  recalling  to  mind  Clairville's  lines^— 

Qu^importe,  h^Ias  I  qu*on  alt  dcH  le  tempU^ 
S'il  est  priy6  de  sa  dlvinit6  ! 


he  forthwith  addressed  to  the  peneionnaire  of  his  predeoessor  a 
gerial  version  of — 

Turn,  Angftlinii,  ev^  dear* 

Nor  was  his  appeal  unheard ;  the  fascnnating  truant  did  tnm^  and  with 
her  M.  de  Jouy's  luck  turned  likewise* 

The  success  of  the  new  rsvtie,  at  die  Palais  Royal,  ^  Les  Lampions  de 
la  Veille  et  les  Lantemes  du  Lendemain,"  is,  thot^  a^^a^  aeeampU^  still 
in  its  infismcy.  Two  months  hence  it  willprobably  be  at  its  zenith,  and  then 
it  will  be  time  to  talk  about  it.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  say,  that  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  popularity  of  M.  Clairville's  youngest  bantling,  not  oneonlyv 
but  nine  reasons  may  be  given^     Eeole. 

Levassor,  Sainville,  Alcide  Toosez, 
Orassot,  Amant,  Hjacinthe,  Luguet, 
Bache  and  Mademoiselle  Scriwaneck. 

I  might  easily  make  up  the  dozen,  even  ihe  baker's,  but  trop  est  trap. 
Est  modus  in  rebus. 

December  21,  1848. 
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Am  we  eaimot  hoj^  to  keep  pace  witb  the  bnrlesqaes  and  pantomimes 
ponded  far  the  Christmas  holidays,  since  the  day  or  their  production  is 
ahout  the  same  as  that  when  we  are  forced  to  go  to  press,  we  must  reserve 
oar  reflections  on  ftirie8>  goblins,  harlequins,  and  downs,  for  another 
month. 

llierefore,  declaring  ourselves  free  from  all  ccmnexion  with  the  Christ- 
mas tilealarical  season,  we  have  a  free  choice  of  subjects  before  us.  On 
things  immediately  of  the  day  we  cannot  hope  to  talk,  and  hence  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  dealing  in  some  general  matter. 

A  general  foct,  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  the  great 
quantitr  of  comic  histrionic  talent  now  in  London.  Feeble  talk  largely  of 
Ae  decline  of  British  actors,  and  with  regard  to  certain  lines  of  business 
thej  are  tmdoubtedly  correct.  They  may  also  be  right  in  affirming  that 
no  sodi  brilliant  company  can  be  brought  together  as  in  former  days. 
The  multiplicity  of  theatres  causes  the  existing  talent  to  be  di£Fused  all 
over  the  metropolb;  but  if  the  amateur  will  take  the  trouble  of  going 
fiem  theatre  to  threatre  with  the  special  object  of  observing  the  good 
cametUanSj  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  numerous  they  are. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  scaancely  be  a  moro  excellent  actor  of  light 
comedy  than  Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  Possessed  of  a  mercurial  tempera- 
ment, endued  with  unweared  rivacity,  he  has  superadded  an  exquisite 
fimah  that  calls  to  mind  the  best  acting  of  the  French  stage,  while  it  is 
not  marked  by  that  absence  of  decided  ^'point,^  which  renders  French 
acting  somewhat  tame  in  the  eyes  of  all  audiences  excepting  those  com- 
posed of  real  habiiuis.  If  he  nas  a  part  in  which  he  may  do  as  he  likes, 
It  is  surprising  with  what  judgment  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  Hoense. 
Not  a  minute  wiU  pass  without  some  new  oddity  breaking  forth ;  but  with 
an  his  overflow  of  spirits,  he  will  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
soundest  discretion.  In  a  Httie  piece,  called  '^  Air  Appeal  to  1^  Public,'* 
he  is  allowed  to  talkto  the  audience  across  tiie  lamps  fit)m  the  begin* 
mng  to  the  end.  The  play  of  &ncy  is  constant;  but  at  the  same 
time  all  is  aa  polished  as  possible.  A  severer  test  than  this  piece  to 
show  the  difference  between  a  vulgar  and  a  polished  actor,  could  not  be 
devised. 

Mr.  Keeley  is  another  instance  of  an  miion  between  a  happy  naturel 
and  the  most  consummate  art  Some  years  ago  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
actor  indebted  for  his  comic  efforts  partly  to  the  shortness  of  hu  figure, 
and  partly  to  a  knack  which  he  had  acqmred  of  giving  his  fiice  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  nta»me,  or  terror.  Certainly  no  actor  ever  equalled  Mr. 
Keeley  in  the  representation  of  terrified  astonishment ;  but  those  persons 
i*eie  widely  mistaken  who  foncied  that  his  talent  was  confined  to  this  cha- 
racteristic oddity.  Let  him  be  seen  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  characters 
nov, — Launecj  for  example.  Every  look,  every  motion,  every  modulation 
of  the  Toice,  is  frill  of  significance.  The  part  is  taken  up  with  a  resolu- 
tim  of  making  the  most  of  it,  and  there  is  not  a  weak  place  left.  Such  a 
thorough  conception  of  a  character  down  to  its  most  minute  exhibitions 
can  only  be  the  result  of  profound  study,  and  this^  coupled  vrith 
Mr.  Keeley^s  rich  natural  humour,  produces  an  inimitable  result.  He 
is  the  only  actor  on  the  stage  who  has  that  *^  old  schooF'  combina- 
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tion  of  heartiness  and  elaboration  which  is   still  represented*  by  Mrs;. 
Glover. 

There  is  not  a  more  conscientious  Shaksperian  actor  than  Mr.  Compton.. 
He  also  makes  a  point  of  studying  a  character  thoroughly,  and  displays 
great  intelligence  in  his  impersonations,  but  he  is  deficient  m  that  unction- 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  Keeley.  Messrs.  Harley,  Wright,  and  Buckstone,. 
though  as  different  as  possible  in  their  styles,  may  be  all  classed  together,, 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  less  try  to  represent  nature  than  to  amuse 
by  their  own  idiosyncracies.  The  grotesque  humour  of  Mr.  Harley  is 
more  conventional  than  that  of  the  other  two.  He  has  fixed  his  comic 
standard,  and  does  not  trouble  himself  much  with  new  inventions,  but  he 
is  possessed  of  an  invincible  good-humour,  which  always  secures  popularity 
to  nis  performance.  The  oddity  of  Mr.  Buckstone,  on  the  otner  hand^ 
is  the  antithesb  of  convention — one  never  knows  what  he  will  do  next.^ 
His  acting  is  something  altogether  per  se  ;  he  has  his  own  interpretation 
of  every  emotion  that  stirs  the  human  heart ;  his  love,  his  jealousy,  have 
symbols  that  can  only  be  understood  in  detail  by  a  familiarity  with  hi&. 
style,  but  tiie  ensemble  is  perhaps  more  broadly  comic  tiian  the  perform- 
ance of  any  actor  on  the  stage.  J£  a  piece  be  intrinsically  dull  and 
heavy,  there  is  no  comedian  who  can  step  in  to  the  rescue,  and  startle  a. 
drowsy  audience  into  roars  of  laughter,  with  more  certainty  than  Mr* 
Buckstone.  Mr.  Wright,  in  another  atmosphere,  would  probably  have 
been  a  less  grotesque  actor  than  either  Mr.  Harley  or  Mr.  Buckstone, 
and  he  now  and  tiien  gives  touches  of  a  quiet  hnmour,  which  stand  out> 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  general  extravagance.  But  an  Adelphi  audi- 
ence has  notions  of  its  own,  and  one  of  its  peculiarities  is  to  insist  on  im- 
provisation in  the  principal  comic  actor.  If  a  man  went  through  a  part, 
with  adequate  acting  and  nothing  more,  tiie  pubhc  would  be  dissatisfied. 
It  longs  to  see  the  new  inventions  of  tiie  actor,  to  be  astonished  by  some 
novel  introduction,  to  find  that  the  dialogue  of  to-ni^t  is  not  precisely 
the  same  as  tiiat  of  the  night  before. 

By  tiie  improvisatoriaL  style  of  acting  tiie  late  Mr.  John  Reeve  gained, 
his  ascendency  over  his  audience.  Mr.  Wright  is  lesitimately  his  suc- 
eessor,  and  rules  his  admirers  with  perhaps  more  unlimited  sway.  A  nod 
or  a  wink  from  Mr.  Wright  is  the  sure  signal  of  good-fellowship ;  the 
spectators  have  their  cue,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  their  favourite  to  the 
end.  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  if  we  set  aside  his  singing,  which  gives  him  a 
certain  independence,  is  in  some  sort  made  by  Mr.  Wright.  If  Mr. 
Compton  is  elaboration  without  unction,  Mr.  Bedford  is  imction  without 
elaboration,  but  the  good-humoured  stolidity  which  he  assumes  serves  as  a 
target  for  the  drolleries  of  the  more  vivacious  Wright,  and  the  two  actors 
are  so  associated  with  each  other,  that  they  become  sharers  of  one  popu- 
larity. 

Tne  progress  of  Mr.  Munyard  from  insignificance  into  prominence  may. 
be  watcned  with  interest.  With  a  tendency  to  mannerism,  he  has  never— 
tiieless  a  perception  of  character,  and  a  carefulness  of  performance,  which, 
promise  a  continual  advance.  His  Svndger^  in  the  dramatised  versioa  o£^ 
Mr.  Dickens's  '^  Haunted  Man,''  is  not  a  fsiir  exhibition  of  his  powers,  hut*, 
his  Culiban^  in  the  burlesque  ^'  Tempest,"  is  the  work  of  an  actor  vhjte 
may  some  day  bp  a  dangerous  rival  to  those  in  high  places. 
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THE  PUNJAUB. 

BjtouoHT  up  from  the  cradle  in  hostility  to  the  Anglo-Iodians,  war- 
like by  disposition  as  well  as  by  education,  with  manners  and  habits  of 
^Knignt  unsubdued  by  liberal  understanding  or  a  true  religion,  there  was 
only  one  way  to  treat  the  semi-barbarous  natives  of  the  north  when 
driren  back  into  their  territories,  in  return  for  an  unprovoked  and  almost 
overwhelming  invasion  of  their  neighbour's  lands.  That  step  lay  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  Punjaub  into  the  other  provinces  of  Inaia.  Times 
are,  however,  now  changed  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Clive,  of 
Ar^ur  Wellesley,  and  of  Lord  Lake.  Other  nations  mi^ht  declaim 
against  a  manifest  spirit  of  conquest,  nay,  they  might  even  have  made 
the  occupation  of  the  Punjaub  an  excuse  for  some  analogous  proceedings 
in  which  neither  reason  nor  necessity  existed  as  an  excuse.  Then  again 
there  were  dissentients  at  home,  the  territory  which  lapsed  to  our  domi- 
nion by  the  misconduct  of  the  Ameers — the  valley  of  the  Indus — so  in- 
evitably attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Peninsula,  did  not,  by  some  mis- 
management, answer  at  first,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would 
have  cast  it  off,  as  many  unnatural  parents  would  a  sickly  child,  forget- 
ting that  it  might  yet  become  healthy  and  vigorous.  There  were  still 
more  who,  terrified  at  the  occupation  of  so  vast  a  territory  as  that  wa- 
tered by  the  five  rivers,  saw  nothing  in  the  perspective  but  a  new  army  of 
employes,  civil  and  military,  and  a  new  budget  of  expenses,  with  items 
extending  from  Thibet  to  Teheran,  and  a  sum -total  of  bankruptcy. 

Not  only  was  all  the  consequent  toying  with  the  fated  kingdom  as  ab- 
surd as  it  was  pernicious,  but  events  have  already  shown  that  the  natural 
progress  of  things  cannot  be  averted  by  any  such  short-sighted  considera- 
tions and  policy  as  have  hitherto  been  acted  upon.  At  the  time  of  the 
war  of  retaliation,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  Jumnoo, 
Cashmere,  Peshawur,  Deera  Ismael  Khan,  Multan,  and  Lahore.  The 
hill  chieftain,  Gholab  Singh,  was,  for  various  reasons,  recognised  as  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  the  first,  and  he  purchased  the  second  with  the  pur- 
loined treasures  of  the  old  Rajah,  Runjit  Singh.  At  Lahore,  the  metro- 
politan province,  the  farce  of  establismng  a  firm  native  government  was 
performed  with  so  much  success,  that  after  narrowly  escaping  several  ge- 
neral massacres,  every  dweller  there  totters  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ; 
while  where  Anglo-Indian  rule  is  not,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  three  other 
provinces,  there  is  open  and  avowed  rebellion. 

Taking  thus  the  six  provinces  together,  we  find  that  at  Lahore  we  are- 
despised,  bearded,  and  conspired  against ;  at  Jumnoo  and  Cashmere  we 
are  disregarded,  and  opportunity  to  rise  agtunst  us  is  daily  anticipated  ; 
while  Peshawur,  Deera  Ismael  Khan,  and  Multan  are  in  open  rebellion, 
or  in  the  field  against  us.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these 
elements  are  arrayed  against  us  in  conjunction,  no ;  they  are  all  agreed 
on  one  point,  to  cast  off,  if  possible,  the  Anglo- Indian  yoke,  but  the  Mo- 
bammeaan,  the  Rajpoot^  and  the  Sikh  population  are  at  variance  amongst 
tbemselves  as  to  which  shall  dominate.  The  Sikhs,  the  former  dominant 
party,  do  not  constitute  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  they 
^re  chiefly  found  in  the  metropolitan  province.    Their  conduct  as  allies 
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at  Multan  has  Bufficientlj  intimated  'what  is  to  he  expected  from  them, 
and  what  course  it  will  be  neoeasary  to  pursue  towards  them. 

Now  in  respect  to  the  financial  capabilities  of  the  country,  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  rule,  for  the  safiBtj  and  stability  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
empire,  if  not  first-rate,  they  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  Sikh  treasury  having  been  found  to  be  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge even  the  inadequate  tribute  by  which  we  were  supposed  to  be  i«- 
imbursed  for  the  expense  of  occupation,  has  caused  great  dismay  in  some 
quarters.  But  to  any  one  conversant  with  Oriental  financial  systems, 
existing  perhaps  in  their  very  worst  form  in  the  Punjaub,  where  every 
one  is  for  himself,  and  the  more  powerful  the  greater  the  peculator  and 
the  plunderer,  will  readily  understand  how  such  a  state  of  things  may  be 
brought  about  with  a  phantasmagorial  native  government.  But  even  had 
such  an  experiment  not  have  bemi  tried,  and  there  was  an  Anglo-Indian 
governor  residing  at  this  moment  in  the  city  of  lions,  what  possibility 
would  there  be  to  collect  the  four  millions  of  revenue  raised  in  the  time  of 
Runjit  Singh,  with  Jumnoo  and  Cashmere,  which  contain  nearly  oxw- 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Punjaub  held  by  an  independent 
Mahrajah  at  a  nominal  tribute  ;  with  Multan,  which,  although  oompriong 
barely  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  yet  contributed  more  than  one- 
fourtn  of  the  revenue,  and  all  the  other  provinces  in  revolt ;  and  the  only 
province  (with  the  exception  of  the  ceded  Jullunder  Doab)  occupied  wf 
Qs  in  a  state  of  (by  the  latest  news)  active  insurrection  ? 

The  remedy  fbr  this  state  of  things  is  at  length  about  to  be  applied  with 
the  energy  and  determination  which  experience  has  now  shown  to  be 
necessary  in  treating  with  the  populations  of  the  '^  united  provinces"  of 
the  East.  At  a  moment  of  such  great  interest,  so  pregnant  with  events 
fbr  the  future,  a  sound  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  history  and  condi- 
tion of  the  countiy,  and  on  the  prospect  held  out  from  its  subjection 
by  so  efEcient  an  authority  as  Major  G.  Carmichael  Smyth,  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  most  opportune  and  welcome.* 

With  a  revenue  only  exceeded  by  that  of  six  of  the  great  family  of 
European  nations,  and  when  estimated  at  four  millions,  only  slightly  sur- 
passed by  Spain,  and  leaving  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  of  Denmai^, 
of  Bavaria,  Hanoyer,  Saxony,  and  all  the  petty  German  states,  and  all 
the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Italy  far  in  the  background,  with  the 
prospect  of  ameHoration  held  out  by  peace  and  dvilisation,  by  improved 
means  and  conveyances  and  more  active  commercial  and  industrial  opera- 
tions, it  would  be  a  poor-spirited  intellect  that  would  not  see  in  such  a 
country,  with  such  a  climate,  and  such  remarkable  geog^phical  position 
and  features,  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  those 
;gce2X  eastern  satrapies,  which  have  grown  up  like  a  gorgeous  vimon  out 
of  a  first  disembarkation  of  a  few  adventurers  on  the  western  coast  of 
Hindostan. 

SCENES  AND  THOUGHTS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS.f 

By  eschewing  the  nairative  form,  and  adopting  the  aphorismal,  Mr. 
"^Charles  Terry  provokes  criticism.      Much  that  is  jejune  and  common. 

^ — ,,  -  -_  ^-TT-M m-\        —  —^—  ^ —  T  r       MM. 

*  A  Histoiy  of  the  Reigning  Family  of  Lahore,  with  some  Account  of  the 
^omnoo  Rajahs,  the  Seik  Soldiers  and  their  Sirdars.  Edited  by  M^jor  G.  Cacmi- 
<chael  Smyth.    Thacker  and'Co.,  Calcutta. 

t  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  I^ands.    By  Charles  Terry.    W.  Pickering. 
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pkee  k  pardonable  in  a  leoord  of  eventsy  but  seaioely  so  in  ihoughis  and 
Mones  wbieh  ave  detached  fiDom  the  inddenfcs  whicn  led  to  them,  and 
which  aie,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  paraded  like  gems  of  the  eye  and 
flundy  oarefullj  weeded  £tom  all  desultory  matter  and  £com  unworthy  ac- 

Yet  what  can  be  more  common-plaoe  than  the  fiollowing  extract : — 

The  Rock  (GiBBALTAa). 

A  veiy  obligiDg  officer  took  our  party  through  the  stupendous  galleries  of 
fortifications,  and  I  need  hardly  say  they  astonished  me  vastly.  In  my  thoughts 
I  did  not  harbour  the  possibility  of  this  fortress  being  taken  from  us,  but  dwelt 
Bore  on  the  surprising  fact  that  we  should  have  taken  it  from  its  former  pos- 
eesBors ;  it  looks,  as  it  is,  impregnable.    June,  1842. 

There  are  many  other  passages  to  which  the  same  observations  apply. 
Bnt  ther«  are  also  better  things.  Here  is  an  account  of  (if  the  Protestant 
leading  of  the  Apocalypse  be  correct)  the  last  of  the  temporal  Popes : — 

Ify  wish  to  see  the  Pope  was  soon  gratified.  He  is  a  benevolent  looking 
man,  with  a  quick  eye,  but  not  so  penetrating  and  intelligent  as  I  expected* 
with  much  move  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Romish  priest  about  him  than  I 
wss  prepared  or  wished  to  see ;  but  his  good  deeds,  particularly  that  forgiving 
mercy  which  he  exhibited  to  a  host  of  political  prisoners,  makes  me  glad  to  have 
seen  him. 

Again:—* 

By  railway  we  started  for  Pompeii.  Although  it  was  not  strange  to  Enelish 
cars  to  hear  the  guards  proclaim  the  names  of  stations  were  we  halted,  stiG,  to 
hear  them  calling  out  "  Ercolano,"  '*  Pompeii,**  did  strike  us  forcibly  and 
strangely — ^it  seemed  like  proclaiming  the  resurrection  of  the  entombed. 

A  jonmal  of  a  viat  to  a  Benedictine  monasteij  in  Sicily  is  amusing. 
The  nrst  reception  scarcely  held  out  promises  of  what  was  to  follow : — 

Oar  Italian  friend  still  parleyed,  and  stood  at  the  handsome  entrance  with 
the  prior,  who  did  not  look  altogether  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  receiving 
us.  Pe^ps  the  three  drab  **  wide-awsice*'  hats  we  wore  did  not  recommend 
•us  much ;  however,  in  a  short  time  we  alighted,  but  we  Englishmen  fancied  we 
were  not  welcomed  in  the  manner  we  expected,  and  felt  rather  uncomfortable. 

The  ice  broke,  however,  at  table,  and  the  parties  began  to  be  more  re- 
conciled to  one  anotiier — monks  to  Englishmen  and  Englishmen  to  monks. 
Good  wine  was  in  liberal  supply,  and  all  sorts  of  conversation  flowed 
rapidly  and  seasoned  an  agreeable  repast.  After  dinner  the  gardens, 
with  blooming  flowers,  plants,  orange  trees,  and  sombre  cypresses,  took 
tiie  travellers  by  surprise.  They  felt  as  if  they  had  entered  some  enchanted 
place:— 

I  was  walking  with  the  monks  in  this  delightful  cypress  walk,  when  I  made 
bold  to  ask  the  prior  if  he  ever  ventured  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  handed  him  my 
box.  I  was  glad  to  find  he  did,  and  in  a  few  minutesVe  made  a  smoking  party  ; 
jokes  were  cracked,  and  we  became  very  much  at  home  with  each  other. 

A  different  feeling  now  came  over  me,  and  instead  of  an  austere  order  I  began 
to  think  we  had  joined  *'  a  Bolton  Abbey"  sort  of  fraternity. 

8i^yper*tinie,  at  nine  o'clock,  brought  otiier  monks,  and  more  of  the 
eusdOent  wine  and  rattiing  conversation  made  it  late  ere  the  parties 
retired  to  bed.  Next  day,  capital  dinner,  promenades,  cigars,  a  musical 
party,  and  supper  with  more  monks  and  still  greater  joviality.  At  last  it 
came  to  toasts,  including  the  Pope,  abbot,  &c.,  and  these  were  followed 
ly  songs  and  jokes ;  tiie  abbot  shook  his  fat  sides ;  practical  jokes,  such  as 
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assuming  the  monldsh  dress,  succeeded,  with  more  toasts  and  mom 
speeches,  and  nothing,  apparently,  during  the  stay  of  the  travellers,  rang 
through  the  monastic  walls  hut  boisterous  laughter  and  merriment. 

The  quarantine  at  Odessa  is  an  equally  striking  picture,  precisely  tfa» 
reverse  of  this,  hut  it  is  too  long  for  quotation.  Of  the  Sultan  of  the 
Osmanlis,  our  author  speaks  as  follows  : 

As  to  the  Sultan,  who  interested  me  most,  he  is  a  miserable  specimen  of 
humanity.  He  is  thin,  and  his  countenance  is  remarkable  only  for  its  un- 
meaning sallowness,  and  his  eyes  seemed  with  difficulty  kept  open.  If  any 
thing  could  brighten  him  up,  the  great  erentof  the  day  was  calculated  to  do  so. 
The  booming  of  guns  on  all  sides  announced  the  birth  of  a  second  son  to  him* 
He  is  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  (1846),  and  although  looking  as  I  describe^ 
he  is  thought  in  better  health  than  he  was  a  year  or  two  ago. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  continue  to  govern  his  empire.  I  am  told  he 
is  affable,  and  learning  to  improve  his  govemmeut  by  the  advice  of  councillors^ 
including  the  ambassadors  of  the  civilised  west.  This  wisdom  may  not  be  too 
late,  although,  there  are  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  the  gradual  crumbling 
away  of  the  existence  of  the  empire. 

What  we  have  not  seen  noticed  before,  but  experienced,  is  the  pain  in 
the  side  produced  by  travelling  in  the  four-wheeled  carts  of  Hungaiy, 
Russia,  and  Turkey.  Mr.  Terry  justly  describes  it  as  ''  a  stitch -like  paiuy 
which  seemed  to  be  stretching,  pinching,  biting  all  the  internal  machinery 
of  the  right  side  of  my  body."  When  on  the  steppe,  he  talks  by  mistake 
of  the  great  bustard  and  wild  turkeys  as  the  same  thing.  Residence  at 
Akyab  does  not  appear  to  be  an  inviting  alternative.  Hrst  we  hare  the 
jungle,  next  a  native  fight,  next  the  Akyab  gaol,  where  there  are  between 
600  and  600  convicts  undergoing  *'  transportation  for  life  across  the 
seas,"  all  sent  from  the  Beng£u  presidency. 

These  convicts  are  chiefly  guilty  of,  or  accomplices  in,  murder,  under  a 
variety  of  forms.  There  are  revengeful  murderers,  thievish  murderers,  and 
murderers  by  profession,  such  as  Thugs  and  poisoners.  What  a  company ! 
They  often  pass  my  bungalow  as  they  go  to  their  labour.  Probably  a  larger 
company  of  horrible  criminals  is  not  assembled  together  on  the  face  of  Uie 
earth ;  indeed,  the  very  contemplation  of  their  aggregate  crimes  forms  so 
dreadful  a  picture  that  the  mind  is  appalled,  and  turns  from  it  horror-stricken. 

Next  come  snakes  and  alligators,  and  in  their  train,  fever. 

This  morning  (Nov.,  1847)  I  visited  the  cemetery,  a  square- walled  enclosure 
near  my  bungalow.  I  walked  round  it,  and  fixed  upon  the  spot  (if  not  pre- 
viously occupied)  where  I  should  wish  to  be  buried  in  case  of  my  decease  at 
this  station,  and  have  given  directions  accordingly. 

Mr.  Terry  relates,  while  at  this  place,  the  following  striking  example 
of  English  generosity  and  bravery : 

Two  officers  were  sent  in  charge  of  a  detachment  to  destroy  some  villages 
belonging  to  the  hill  tribes,  who  had  committed  depredations  on  others  under 
our  protection.  They  came  to  a  stockade,  took  it,  and  drove  the  besieged  to 
their  last  little  stronghold.  This  stockade  is  on  an  acclivity,  and  the  little 
citadel  is  connected  with  it  by  a  flying  wooden  bridge.  The  hero  of  the  tale 
led  on  a  few  Sepoys  and  followers,  armed  with  spears ;  an  afiriehted  girl  came 
in  the  way;  the  spear  of  an  armed  follower  was  uplifted,  and,  in  a  moment 
more,  the  innocent  life  of  the  child  would  have  been  sacrificed.  The  officer 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  held  her,  still  led  on,  and  was  on  the  little  brid^ 
when  the  men  he  led  entreated  him  to  stop,  for  they  expected  a  whizzing 
bullet  would  have  felled  him.  A  moment's  pause  ensued ;  he  still  held  the 
girl ;  happily  bloodshed  was  stayed,  and  he  had  saved  the  grandchild  of  a 
wild  mountain  chief,  who  had  never  seen  an  European  before. 
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Mr.  Teny  was  spared  tlie  occupation  of  a  last  resting-place  (at  all 
erents  for  the  time  being)  in  the  Elast ;  but  the  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  European  constitutions  was  attested  even  after  departure.  One  of 
his  first  notes  at  sea  is,  "  One  of  our  fellow-passengers,  two  days  ago, 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  but  he  was  better  yesterday  morning,  and  came 
amongst  us.  He  relapsed  in  the  eyening,  and  died.'^  Again,  apparently 
a  few  days  afterwards :  '^  Yesterday,  at  the  dinner-table,  one  of  our 
fellow-passeneers  suddenly  dropped  forward.  He  was  removed  to  his 
cabin ;  but  aU  that  surgical  skill  could  do  failed  to  restore  him.*' 

There  is  something  in  the  contempt  entertained  by  Easterns  for  the 
men  of  the  West  which  we  have  never  seen  yet  adequately  explained. 
Here  is  a  familiar  example: 

While  at  the  Quarantine,  I  was  greatly  amused  with  a  dandy  Greek.  lie 
was  dressed  in  his  folds  of  white  petticoat,  blue  vest,  and  legging  with  a  sliort 
blae  cloak  thrown  in  studied  neglig6  over  his  shoulders.  The  way  in  which  he 
contioually  strutted  about,  the  various  postures  he  assumed,  his  pensive  moods, 
and  his  measured  tread  up  and  down  the  rocks,  were  all  as  methodical  as 
though  he  was  positively  performing  some  part  in  a  Greek  piece  on  an  £ng* 
lish  stage. 

The  kind  of  disdain  with  which  he  looked  down  upon  us,  poor  foreigners  of 
the  degenerate  modem  West,  was  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  his  idiosyn- 
cracy. 

Our  fine  gentleman  lost  some  of  his  apparent  dignity,  when  we  discovered 
that  he  was  simply  overlooking  the  landing  and  warehousing  of  some  bales  of 
Egyptian  linen  which  our  ship  had  brought  from  Alexandria. 

There  is  a  brief  and  pleasant  sketch  of  the  ex-Emperor  of  Austria; 
when  at  Innspruck,  and  of  his  faithful  Tyrolese  guards;  also  a  hard  hit 
at  the  consistency  of  French  Republicans ;  but  we  must  finish  with  a  more 
serious  political  extract  fix)m  the  fiir  East 

Akyab,  March,  1848. 

Last  ni^t  some  of  our  little  European  circle  entered  into  a  political 
discussion.  It  was  provoked  by  the  home  news  just  arrived,  giving  early  evi- 
dences of  the  decay  of  those  mighty  principles  which  once  had  possession  of 
our  rulers.  It  was  a  noisy  debate ;  some  of  us  got  so  heated,  that  neither  words 
nor  gestures  could  give  vent  fast  enough  to  the  boiling  spirit  within.  I  have 
often  been  among  similar  parties,  and  seen  men,  habitually  and  naturally  quiet, 
stimulated  beyond  control,  and  growing  furious,  when  the  subject  has  been  tliat 
of  modem  politics ;  nor  can  we,  on  consideration,  wonder  at  it. 

To  say  a  word  about  the  change  of  avowed  principles.  I  have  seen  men, 
intelligent  men,  plan  commercicd  operations  thoughtfully,  cautiously,  and 
statistically,  weighing  well  the  chances  of  fiscal  alterations  at  home.  I  have 
seen  them  pore  over  Hansard's  volumes  to  re-assure  themselves  of  the  pro- 
fessed principles  of  every  member  of  the  British  cabinet ;  and  I  have  known 
them  utterly  confounded,  deceived,  and  ruined  by  relying  on  them.  Nay  I  as 
if  tbe  toils  and  anxieties  incident  to  large  operations  and  their  failure  were 
not  enough,  I  have  heard  them  branded  as  speculators,  seen  them  reduced 
from  the  luxuries  of  Oriental  life  to  the  refuge  of  a  London  garret.  For- 
tunate is  the  man  whose  mental  energies  may  not  then  be  impaired  by  a^e,  or 
his  health  broken  down  by  a  foreign  clime.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
greater  injury  that  can  be  inflicted  on  our  foreign  merchants  than  uncertain 
principles  in  our  home  rulers.  As  regards  the  new  principles  of  free  trade,  as 
they  affect  commerce,  I  have  heard  the  Spanish  West  Indian  planter  and 
slaveowner  rejoice  over  the  bright  prospects  held  out  to  him  for  a  market  for 
his  sugar ;  in  ftu^iia,  I  have  heard  the  same  for  com ;  and  in  almost  every 
European  country  I  have  listened  to  the  exultation  of  the  foreigner  on  the 
vast  advantages  England  was  preparing  for  their  exports;  but  never  have  I 
heard  one  word  alK>ut  reciprocity,  nor  do  I  believe  that  we  shall  find  other 
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countries  anuous  to  adopt  our  new  theories.  Our  rulers  appear  to  hare 
abandoned  that  natural  law ;  viz.,  to  take  care  of  their  own  hmXy  first;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  nation  ever  ultimately  benefited  othen  while 
forgetting  their  natural  duty. 

Such  results  of  travel,  observation,  and  ezperienoe^  as  are  contiuned  in 
these  laat  observations,  require  no  oomment  of  ours. 


MB.  JAMES'S  FORGERY.* 

It  must  be  Tory  bard  work  for  so  produotive  a  writer  as  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James  to  keep  pace  vdth  bis  critics.  Having,  in  tbis  bis  new  novel,  kept 
more  closely  to  bis  narrative  and  indulged  somewhat  less  than  usual  m 
collateral  reflections,  one  sneeringly  observes  that  bis  book  of  aphoriBma 
has  been  resorted  to  with  parsimony,  whilst  another,  baffled  at  diaoo^flBr^ 
ing  die  plot  in  the  ooncluding  pages,  sighs  for  ^'the  two  honemen  over- 
looking a  wide  prospect"  Had  the  critic  perused  the  descripdon  of 
young  Charles  Manton  and  Mr.  Winkworth*s  (old  Marston),  stumbling 
over  the  poor  half-crazed  Miss  Hayley,  he  might  have  found  something 
quite  as  much  in  Mr.  James*s  usual  style  to  extract.  As  to  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James's  ^t-bits,  there  is  one  critical  journal  which  appears  to  have  them 
always  stereotyped  for  its  especial  use. 

But  waiving  these  small  ahots  of  criticism,  witbout  which  ihe  otitic 
seems  to  think  he  loses  caste,  we  do  Bot  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  6.  P.  R. 
James's  *'  Forgery"  is  one  of  the  most  entertaimng  novels  we  haTO  ever 
zead  £rom  his  pen.  It  is  brim  full  of  incident,  the  cbaiacters  both  livefc 
the  attention  and  the  affections,  and  the  plot  is  at  once  complicated  aad 
full  of  interest  Hayley,  the  &ther  and  partner  of  a  Mr.  Smven,  being 
ruined  by  gambling,  commits  *'  the  forgery"  at  the  onset.  To  save 
himself  he  lays  the  burden  upon  his  son,  Henij  Hayley,  who  is  torn 
from  the  pleasant  sodety  of  Lord  and  Lady  Metlent,  and  tiie  still  more 
valued  society  of  Maria  Monkton,  to  be  hurried  off  to  the  continent,  to 
be  branded  as  a  forger,  and  to  be  pursued,  till  an  affecting  scene  occuxb 
at  a  monastery  at  Ancona,  where  tiie  officers  of  justice  arrive  in  time  to 
be  shown  '^  a  low  pallet  stripped  of  its  usual  coverings,  upon  which  lay  a 
corpse,  with  a  few  flowers  strewed  upon  the  bosom,  all  t»at  remained  of 
the  once  gay,  frank,  happy  boy." 

The  reader  passes  on  naif  another  generation.  A  period  of  twenty  years 
has  elapsed,  and  he  thinks  he  baa  arrived  at  a  catastrophe  at  the  outset  of 
the  work,  but  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  has  quite  a  different  object  in  view. 
Toung  Charles  Marston  returns  from  his  continental  travels  with  aa 
amusing  character,  old  Mr.  Winkworth,  and  an  Anglo*hispaao  Mexican 
colonel,  very  dark,  very  handsome,  and  vrith  an  interesting  sword-out  on 
his  face,  who  goes  by  Uie  name  of  Colonel  Middleton.  Now  to  say  that 
this  Colonel  Middleton  is  Harry  Hayley  would  appear  again  to  be  antici- 
pating the  denouement ;  but  it  does  not  do  so.  Young  Hayley,  whose 
father  is  now  dead,  is  found  out;  flrst,  very  appropriately  by  his  lady 
love,  Maria,  now  mistress  of  her  actions,  next  by  Lady  Ann  (and  we  never 
know  which  is  most  amiable  and  excellent  of  the  two  young  ladies), 

*  The  Forgery ;  or,  Best  Intentions.    By  G.  P.  B.  James,  Esq.    3  vols.    T.  C. 
Newhy. 
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and  tet  of  sU  1>7  Mr.  SemeHy  who  cones  in  to  mar  ihe  more  drama- 
tie  part  of  tike  story  and  to  tineaton  a  tragical  conduaon.  Hany  Hayley 
has  been  robbed  of  bis  pooket-book,  wMch  a  pedlar,  who  plays  an  hn* 
povtant  part  in  tlie  stoiy,  makes  some  endeavours  to  recover,  tliat  lead  ns 
mto  etrange  company.  The  thieves  find  in  this  pocket-book  papers,  which 
«t  once  orimniate  the  young  man  and  attest  his  innocence ;  they  destroy 
llw  htter,  and  keep  the  former,  *^  to  turn  a  penny,*'  not  **  a  honest  penny, 
as  Mr.  Wii^cworth  observed.  Mr.  Scriven,  thieves  and  all,  are,  however, 
haflhsd  in  a  totally  nnantioijpated  manner.  Colonel  Middleton,  alias  Hemy 
Kayley,  tons  out  to  be  neither,  hut  a  son  of  Lord  Mellent's,  intrusted,  as 
adiild  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hayley,  who,  before  his  death,  had  left  proo&  of 
the  boy's  innocenoe.  There  are  other  charadera  in  the  work,  such  as 
Lady 'Fleetwood,  always  making  mischief  with  the  best  posmble  intentions, 
and  old  Haigrave,  with  his  steadfast  adhesion  to  old  coats  and  old  customs, 
sketched  wiu  Mr.  James's  usual  feHmty,  and  who  come  in  ezceUent  relief 
to  the  love-making  on  one  side  and  plotting  on  the  other.  There  is  also 
more  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  himself  than  usual.  He  tells  us  in  one  respect, 
bow  he  is  enabled  to  get  through  so  much  work,  for  he  says  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  England  who  has  seen  the  sun  rise  more  frequently  than  he 
has,  and  he  describes  the  effects  of  wounds,  with  a  detail  impossible  to  one 
who  has  not  known  the  thing  itself. 


THE  TRACK  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

'^  It  is  extremely  gratifying  at  all  times  to  find  truth  prevml  over  long 
standing  error.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where,  firom  circum- 
stances, there  have  been  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  facts  being  made 
known.  Li  the  case  of  the  passage  of  tiie  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  there 
were  old  standing  prejudices  and  long  received  opinions  to  overcome,  and 
there  was  super-addea  to  these,  the  accidental  circumstance,  th^t  all  tra- 
vellersy  both  of  olden  and  modem  times,  down  to  the  Robinson*s,  the  Lep- 
sins*s,  the  Olins's,  the  Warburton's,  and  others,  have  invariably  followed 
die  same  road,  the  beaten  track  between  Cairo  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  have 
by  the  same,  and  almost  inevitable  mental  process,  confined  their  obser- 
vations and  reflections  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Israelitos  to  the  country 
through  which  they  were  passing,  or  that  which  was  immediately  adjacent 
to  it. 

Indeed,  between  ancient  tradition  and  modem  travel,  the  only  diversity 
of  opinion  has  been  as  to  whether  the  Israelites,  when  they  arrived  at  that 
qiening  which  is  met  with  mid-way  in  the  range,  which,  at  its  western 
extrenuty  is  called  Jibal  Mokattam,  and  at  its  eastern  Jibal  Attaka, 
pursued  the  ordinary  caravan  road,  which  leads  firom  Cairo  to  Suez, 
or  went  southward  through  the  Wady  al  Taih,  or  the  <<  Valley  of  Wander- 
ing." Si<»rd,  in  his  "  Ueber  der  Weg  der  Israeliten,"  and  Girard  in  his 
"Description  Topographique  de  la  Vall^  de  I'Egarement,"  have  ima- 
gined that  they  nave  traced  in  this  latter  valley  the  actual  tracks  of  the 
MLelites.  Such  were  the  **  Jews'  cemetery,"  Majanat  Musa  "  Moses's 
Station,"  and  the  ruins  called  Miravad  Musa,  '*  Moses's  Delight"*  The 
same  illustrators  of  the  Exodus  identified  a  few  small  caves  (Turayik)  with 
K-hahirotfa,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  tiie  plain  of  Baidiyah,  to 

*  So  Dr.  Olin.  also,  after  Mr.  Lieder  found  similar  traces  in  the  names  Jibal 
Attaka,  **  The  Mount  of  Deliverance,"  Baidiyah,  <<  The  Miraculous,"  &c^  &c. 
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which  the  Israelites  were  supposed  to  have  turned  by  divine  command  to 
cross  the  sea,  with  Baalzephon.  This  view  of  the  deliyeranoe  is  also 
adopted  by  Raumer  in  his  *'  Der  Zug  der  Israehten."  Tliere  are  another 
class  of  commentators  from  the  time  of  Josephns  downwards,  who  have 
declared  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  to  be  £B.bulon8* 
"With  these  we  can  have  nothing  to  do  at  the  present  moment  There 
are,  however,  others  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
hand  of  God,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  ^purposes,  and  who  yet 
seek  to  refer  this  particular  miracle,  as  far  as  possible,  to  natural  causes. 
Such  are  those  who,  like  I^iebuhr  and  Dr.  Robinson,  finding  the  sea  too 
wide  and  too  deep  at  the  termination  of  the  Valley  of  Wandering,  en* 
deavour  to  fix  the  passage  a  little  to  the  south  of  Suez. 

The  fault  of  all  these  systems  is,  that  they  are  compiled  with  a  view 
solely  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Red  Sea  and  its  northerly  termina* 
tion,  whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  that  condition  was  not  the 
same,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  Gulf  of  Suez  or  of  Heroopolb 
extended  considerably  to  the  north  of  its  actual  termination.  If  we  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  the  country  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  '^  Antonine  Itinerary,"  we  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
canal  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  traversed  the  country 
northwards  of  the  above-mentioned  routes ;  that  on  this  canal,  which 
itself  followed  the  line  of  the  Etham  or  Hthom  branch  of  the  Nile  and  of 
N  echo's  old  canal,  only  on  the  higher  ground,  eighteen  miles  from  Helio-^ 
polis  (in  which  we  recognise  Rameses,  the  two  names  having  the  same 
meaning,  '^  The  City  of  the  Sun),''  was  Scenae,  or  the  "  tents,"  a  name- 
which  is  similarly  signified  in  the  Hebrew  Succoth.  Beyond  this  again 
we  have  the  village  called  Vicus  Judaeoruro,  and  then  Etham,  th^ 
Thoum  of  the  Itinerary,  whence  the  Israelites  turned  towards  Hal^th,. 
proved  'to  be  Heroopolis  by  the  fact  that  each  have  g^ven  their  name  to 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  in  its  ancient  northerly  prolongation  was  called 
the  Bay  of  Heroopolis,  and  by  the  Hebrew  writers  Pi-hahiroth,  or  the 
Bay  of  Hahiroth.  Arrived  at  thb  point  the  Israelites  did  not  g^  straight 
forward  to  Baalzephon,  or  Serapium,  which  stands  between  the  upper 
and  lower  lakes,  and  was  the  natural  way  out  of  Egypt,  but  they  turned 
to  the  right  and  encamped  by  the  water^side,  between  Migdol,  ^'  the 
tower,"  and  the  sea  over  against  Baalzephon.  It  was  the  march  in  this 
direction,  which  seemed  the  fatal  move — which  made  the  Egyptians  say, 
^^  They  are  entangled  in  the  land  ;  the  Desert  hath  shut  them  in,*'  and 
which  led  the  Israelites  to  murmur  against  their  leader  and  their  God, 
imtil  afiter  a  few  days'  travel,  they  reached  the  spot  which  now  separates 
the  bitter  lakes  from  the  Gulf  of'^  Suez,  where  Arsinoe  was  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Clysma  in  that  of  the  Romans,  and  where  Suez 
now  stands ;  each  of  which  has  in  its  turn  been  left  by  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  which  spot  was  apparently  for  the  first  time  and  by  IHvine 
interposition,  converted  temporanly  into  dry  land  for  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites,  although  now  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands  of  the  Desert,  the 
caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca  habitually  passes  over  the  same  spot,  where 
by  the  wind  falling  or  the  rising  of  the  tide,  the  next  morning  of  die 
deliverance  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  explanation,  so  perfect  in  all  its  geograplncal 
details,  without  infringing  upon  that  which  was  miraculous  in  the  de* 
liverance^  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  it  has  since  been  ably  illustrated  by  Miss 
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Fanny  Corbaux  in  memoirs  npon  the  subject  communicated  to  the  Syro* 
Egytian  Society.  It  is,  as  we  started  by  saying,  gratifying  to  find  so 
manifest  an  improTement  in  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  adopted  in  a 
"Woik  calculated  for  popularity  and  extensive  circulation  like  Mr.  Bartlett's 
prettily  illustrated  volume.*  We  have  only  one  regret,  and  that  is  that 
Mr.  Bartlett  followed  the  beaten  track,  and  that  while  we  have  illustra- 
tions of  the  Aynn  Musa — wells  so  often  depicted  by  pen  and  pencil — 
Heliopolis,  Scens  and  Thoum,  the  latter  the  residence  of  the  Egyptian 
God  Athom,  all  places  of  great  interest,  and  the  still  more  remarkable 
sites  of  Heroopolis  and  of  Serapium,  have  never  yet  been  sketched  in 
their  ruinous  yet  striking  desolation.  The  beautiful  and  faithful  sketches  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  of  St.  Catherine's,  the  magnificence  of  Feiran,  the  rugged 
sternness  of  Mount  Hor,  and  the  detailed  beauties  of  Petra,  will,  how- 
ever, indemnify  many  for  the  loss.  There  is  another  Important  and  in- 
teresting point  connected  with  Mr.  Bartlett's  labours,  which  we  would 
have  wished  to  have  availed  ourselves  of — we  mean  the  Tablets  in  the 
Valley  of  Caves  (Wady  Maghara),  and  the  Sinaitic  writings  in  the  Wady 
Mokatteb,  but  that  is  out  of  our  power  for  the  present. 


THE  DIAMOND  AND  THE  PEARL.f 

This  is  a  novel  in  Mrs.  Gore's  best  style,  founded  upon  topics  with 
wliich  she  is  most  conversant — the  follies  and  the  foibles  of  fashionable 
life.  The  struggle  of  the  Smiths,  after  they  have  become  Downhams 
by  marriage  and  tenure  of  estate  of  the  same  name,  to  stand  upon  a  level 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  remind  us  of  a  previous  sketch  of 
the  same  kind  in  ^'  The  Banker's  Wife ;  or,  Court  and  Cit^,"  by  the 
same  authoress.  Sir  George  Downham's  ambition  is  that  his  son  shall 
make  a  high  alliance^  and  with  this  view  he  is  despatched  to  town  with 
«  Hberal  allowance,  and  on  the  return  of  the  hopeful  George  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours^  the  following  dialogue  occurs  between  father  and 

84Mi: — 

*  My  dear  father, — wish  me  joy  I — I  am  going  to  be  married !" — said  he,  as 
soon  as  the  doth  and  servants  disappeared,  after  their  tele-^tite  dinner. 

**  Going  to  be  married  ?** — responded  Sir  Jeremiah,  with  an  emphasis  plainly 
implying  that  the  consummation  of  such  a  project  must  depend  upon  himself. 

*'£ven  80,  sir.  Yon  have  always  wbhed  tliat  I  should  settle  early  ;  and  you 
see  me  an  engaged  man.** 

**  I  have  certainly  more  than  once  intimated  a  desire,  George,  to  see  you 
established  in  life ;  with  due  deference,  of  course,  to  the  eligibilities  of  the 
natch,'*  was  the  formal  rejoinder.  **  I  wished  you  (you  must  recollect  that  I 
told  you  so  at  parting)  to  marry  young,  if  you  could  marry  to  my  satisfaction." 

**  in  that  case,  you  should  have  more  distinctly  informed  me,  sir,  in  what 
consisted  your  satisfaction.** 

"  No  need  of  that,  George  I  We  understand  each  other  sufficiently  on  most 
points  for  you  to  know  that  the  chief  thing  to  which  I  hold,  is  family  connec- 
tion." replied  the  old  gentleman,  drily.  "In  all  treaties  of  alliance,  people 
and  countries  seek  to  strengthen  their  weak  points.'* 

"  I  flatter  myself  then,  sir,  that  you  will  have  no  fault  to  find  with  my  selec- 
tion. The  young  lady  who  condescends  to  honour  me  with  her  hand,  is  tlie 
^ughter  of  Lord  Glastonbury." 

'  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,  on  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  ;  or  a  Journey  flrom 
Cairo,  by  Wady  Feiran,  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Walks 
snxmd  Jerusalem."    Arthur  Hall  &  Co. 

t  The  Diamond  and  the  Pearl:  a  Kovel.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  3  vols.  Henry 
€(Aranu 
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*'  Lord  what  ?** — cried  the  old  banker,  agjiast 

"  The  Earl  of  Glastonbury,— the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
houses  in  the  kingdoDk" 

"And  she  has  actually  accepted  youf*  demanded  Sir  Jeremiah,  haTing 
scarcely  yet  recovered  breath  for  the  question. 

"  Lady  Emil^  has  not  only  accepted  me,  but  her  fiither  has  granted  his  con* 
sent  to  our  union,**  was  the  unflinching  reply. 

Sir  Jeremiah  began  to  unbutton  his  waistcoat, — Shaving  previousl}^  unbnt- 
toned  his  coat.  He  who  had  not  contemplated  without  awe  having  th« 
daughter  of  some  ancient  country  baronet  seated  by  his  fireside,  could  not  at 
once  compass  the  overpowering  idea  of  becoming  father-in-law  to  a  ladyship ! 
— "  Lady  Emily  Downham  !*'-^what  a  pity  that  the  Right  Honourable  name 
could  not  be  superadded  to  his  own  on  tne  copper-plate  of  his  own  pound* 
notes  I— 

True,  however,  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  a  mean  su^icion  damped  hit 
rising  joy. 

"  An  Earl  and  a  Lady  Emily  are  fin&«ounding  things***  George,  said  he. 
"  But  I  take  it  that  neither  one  nor  t'other  would  have  fidlen  in  our  vray,  if 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  natural  sphere.** 

"  Lord  Glastonbury  enjoys  an  unencumbered  estate  of  ten  thousand  apyear^ 
sir,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder  of  his  son. 

**  But,  of  course,  entailed.  And  on  such  estates,  where  are  daughters  to 
look  for  their  portion  ?** 

"  Entailed,  as  you  say,  sir— of  course.  The  fifteen  hundred  per  annum  of 
which  Lady  Emily  Hartlev  is  in  enjoyment,  is  derived  from  her  late  mother. 
She  and  her  sister.  Lady  Mary,  are  co-heiresses." 

''Lady  Emily  and  Lady  Mary  Hartley !— Co-heiresses ! — Fifteen  hundred 
»-year  in  enjoyment!^  reiterated  Sir  Jeremiah,  with  a  stultified  air — for  ha 
was  becoming  almost  apoplectic  under  the  excess  of  his  son's  good  fortune. 
**  God  bless  my  sou),  George  1  I  do  congratulate  you,  indeed.  Of  mv  consent 
you  did  right  to  entertain  no  doubt.  But  what  a  pity,  my  dear  boy,  that 
female  titles  of  honour  are  not  hereditary !  Lady  Emily's  sons  and  daughters 
will  be  plain  Misters  and  Miss  Downhams,  after  all." 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  sir.  The  ancient  Barony  of  Hartingfaam,  represented  by 
tile  late  Lady  Glastonbury,  is  in  abeyance  between  her  daughters.  And  as 
Lady  Maiy  is  slightly  deformed,  there  is  little  chance  of  her  marrying.  Yon 
m^  therefore  eventually  become  grandfather  to  a  Lord  Hartin^ham  !** 

Sir  Jeremiah  rose  from  his  seat.  It  was  impossible  to  sit  stiH  under  such  a 
multiplication  of  pleasant  surprises.  With  hurried  footsteps  he  began  to  pace 
the  room.  The  son  whom  he  had  commanded  to  distinguish  himself,  had 
indeed  surpassed  his  expectations.  W^th,  rank, — ^hereditary  rank— rank  of 
the  highest  order ! — The  achievement  was  all  but  fabulous! 

A  sudden  panic  darting  into  his  mind,  caused  him,  nevertheless,  to  stop 
short,  and  approach  the  arm-chair  in  which  his  son  sat  silently  enjoying  this 
explosion  or  paternal  exultation. 

*'  But  since  this  lady, — so  rich, — so  high-born, — so  laigelv  endowed,~con- 
sents  to  become  the  wife  of  one  so  much  ner  inferior  in  station,"  said  he,  tre- 
mulously, '*  I  am  half  afraid,  George, — sorely  afraid, — there  must  be  some 
terrible  drawback  on  her  side. — An  old  maid,  perhaps  ?* 

"  Scarcely  nineteen,  sir.** 

"  Some  personal  defect  then  ? — Red  hair  perhaps  ?— or  squints  ? — or  — .*' 

*'  Do  not  waste  your  time,  sir,  in  devisins  aefects  for  her  V  interruoted 
George,  wanting  patience  to  hear  lameness,  bUndness,  or  deafness  ascribed  to 
the  beautiful  girl  whom,  to  his  credit,  he  had  in  the  first  instance  selected  only 
at  the  instigation  of  her  personal  attractions.  **  Lady  Emily  is  younf^  beauti- 
ful^ and  good-tempered.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  think  so  meanly  of  your  son 
as  to  hold  him  unworthy  a  better  match  than  some  wealthy  iiuncnback  or 
tiUedhag!" 

Sir  Jeremiah  replied  by  falling  on  his  neck,  and  all  but  weeping  for  joy. 

This  marriage  of  worldly  ambition  naturally  turns  out  badly.  The 
heroines  of  the  storv,  Blancne  and  Helen,  are  its  oflbpriniTt  l>ut  their 
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neglected  mother  is  dead»  and  G«oi^,  disgusted  with  his  experiment  of 
a  high  alliance,  has  already  taken  a  more  hmnble  partner  in  l5e  ere  "  the 
Diamond  and  the  Pearl"  come  upon  the  st«^.  Our  extract  has,  how- 
eror,  been  unfortunately  of  such  unusual  length,  that  we  can  only  inti- 
mate with  ngafd  to  tne  progress  of  this  truly  characteristic  novel  of 
ftahionable  life,  that  it  is,  if  any  thing,  more  bustling  than  its  prede- 
«w>r8.  The  naorratiye  is  as  easy  and  as  sparkling  as  ever ;  the  pictures 
of  feshionable  and  high  society  are  lively  and  caustic  ;  and  tJbe  sketches 
of  character  are  more  limn  usually  clever  and  effective. 

- 

MRS.  SIGOURNEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS .• 

The  rolendid  editions  of  Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
&ct  the  big-hest  credit  upon  the  state  of  typographical  art  and  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Truly,  if  taste  on  the  part  of  the  publiskers, 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  artists  can  lend  powerful  aid  to  render 
poetry  attaracdve^  it  ought,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  to  do  so 
dottWy.^  That  lady's  writings  have  long  since  secured  to  her  an  European 
reputation,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  worthily  enshrmed  by  her  own 
ooontzymea— our  brethren  in  language,  literature,  and  art. 

DOCTOR  BIRCH  AND  HIS  YOUNG  FRIENDS.-CAflpmnn  *  HaU. 
The  text  without  the  tableaux  would,  in  the  instance  of  this  pretty 
Christmas  book,  be  almost  as  uninteresting  as  a  play  in  the  dark.  With 
the  illustrations^  it  is  an  amusing,  light,  and  sketchy  performance. 
When  dealing  with  youth,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  humorous  without  ill-nature, 
and  satirical  without  personality.  His  pencil  has  also  been  used  to  great 
efiect,  and  has  produced  some  nice  little  pictiu^  for  little  people  who 
want  to  laugh,  and  for  grown  up  people  who  can  afford  to  unbend. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  VEER AGE.-^ Chapman  j-  HaiL 

This  work  has  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  this  month.  The  subject 
B  an  abundantly  rich  one,  and,  curious  enough,  that  it  should  be  almost 
unbroken  g^und.  The  first  volume  devotes  itself  to  Lettice  KnoIIys ; 
her  marriages  and  her  descendants^  and  to  the  earldom  of  Banbury ;  the 
second  to  £&mily  histories  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  and  a 
tokd  and  fourth  volume  will,  it  is  expected,  complete  the  survey  of  the 
sevttiteenth  century.  We  shall  most  certainly  avail  ourselves  of  such  a 
ndi  mine  of  story,  in  tins  instance,  often,  as  is  not  rarely  the  case,  &r 
stranger  than  any  fiction. 

COBBOLD'S  VOICE  FROM  THE  MOUNT.— C.  fTrighL 
The  title  of  this  little  book  sufficiently  explains  its  objects.  The 
aoAor,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  is  Rector  of  Wortham,  Suffolk,  and 
Rural  Dean.  He  is  also  the  well-known  author  of  "  Zenon  the  Martyr,'* 
and  of  other  popular  works.  A  deep  spirit  of  piety  breathes  throughout 
his  writings,  and  although  evidently  of  an  excitable  temper  of  mind, 
fhoe  is  nothing  injudicious  in  his  tenets,  which  are  througnout  charac- 
terised by  that  love  of  his  fellow  creatuI^es  which  is  the  most  ennobling 
jgtnre  of  true  Christianity, 

•  niufltrated  Poems.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey.  With  Designs  by  Felix  O.  G, 
^^«t^9  eogiaved  by  American  Artists.    Carey  &  Hart    Philadelphia. 
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ALTHAM.^&mndbv  j*  OUey, 

A  CAPITAL  story.  The  interest  never  flags  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  incidents  are  of  a  novel  and  unexpected  character.  Cooper 
has  anticipated  the  author  in  some  o£  his  descriptions  of  prairie  soeneiy 
and  Indian  warfiarey  but  Colonel  Cummins  has  shown  that  the  *'  far  west" 
has  still  much  left  that  is  new  and  interesting.  The  colonel  was  indeed 
evidently  at  home  with  his  subject,  and  a  more  practised  pea  would  have 
m)un  out  half  the  material  he  had  at  his  command  into  the  orthodox 
three  volumes.  The  work,  although  published  in  this  country,  is  a 
transatlantic  production. 


JEALOUSY.— r.  C.  Neu^y. 

There  is  a  straight-forwardness  of  purpose  and  a  simplicity  of  style 
about  this  story  that  removes  it  from  the  run  of  ordinary  mediocrity. 
There  is  certainly  a  lack  of  novelty  in  making  the  principal  actor  in  the 
story,  and  the  bite  noire  of  the  families  of  Lord  George  Grenville  and  Sir 
Giles  Babington,  a  Jesuit  priest  and  confessor.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mis. 
TroUope,  and  others  have  already  brought  fiction  by  the  side  of  hi^t  to 
ud  in  depicting  those  grievous  evils,  to  the  exposure  of  which  many  of 
the  most  popular  writers  on  the  continent  have  also  devoted  their  energies. 
But  still,  we  must  say,  the  author  of  '^  Jealousy^  has  done  his  spiriting 
well,  even  in  this  beaten  track.  The  correspondence  of  the  &ther  con- 
spirators has  the  stamp  of  intimacy,  if  not  of  authencity,  about  it,  and  thmr 
dark  misdoings  are  well  relieved  by  scenes  of  simple  and  effective  pathos, 
and  by  the  perplexities  of  a  good  specimen  of  the  open-hearted,  honest- 
minded  English  tar  besieged  by  a  wary  widow* 


MARK  YAPS  «  LITTLE  SAVAGE."— H.  HmU 

A  MBLANCHOLT  interest  attaches  itself  to  this  delightful  little  book, 
the  last  we  shall  ever  review  from  one  of  the  best  modem  writers  for  the 
young.  It  is,  alas,  a  posthumous  work  !  If  <<  Masterman  Ready,**  and 
that  most  amusing  littie  book,  ''  The  Children  of  the  New  Forest,"  earned 
by  their  charming  simplicity  and  picturesque  narrative  a  claim  to  popu- 
larity, what  can  be  said  of  the  ^<  Littie  Savage  ?**  Merely,  that  it  Is 
Robmson  Crusoe  revived  for  the  especial  entertainment  oi  the  young 
people  of  1849.  Happy  those  who  can  peruse  the  thrilling  pages  of 
rart  I.     Their  patience  will  be  sorely  tried  in  waiting  for  Part  IL 


MACKINNON'S  HISTORY  OP  CIVILISATION.— CAarfet  OiBer. 

We  are  truly  pleased  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  announce  a  third  edition 
of  this  able  and  comprehensive  work.  It  is  g^tifying,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  that  the  author*s  labours  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and  that  his 
work  is  likely  to  become  classical,  and  it  is  aiso  gratifying  to  find  that 
there  is  still  a  lare^e  class  of  the  community  who  take  an  interest  in  in* 
quiries  of  so  high^'  an  btellectual  character. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kr.  AufswoRTH  begs  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  Contributions  what- 
erer  sent  him,  either  for  the  New  Mokthlt  or  Ainsworth's  Magazines, 
wiU  be  returned.  All  articles  are  sent  at  the  risk  of  the  irriters,  who  should 
inrariably  keep  copies. 


MR.  AINSWORTH'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

Kow  ready,  in  3  toIb.,  poft  8to^ 

THE  LANCASHIRE  WITCHES. 

^  Iftomance  of  IPenOU  ;jpotest 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 


SUN. 

*'  Mr.  AiNSWORTH  maybe  styled  the  Salvator  Rosa  of  novelists.  HedelightB  inthe  thrilHiig — ^thetenibk 
— ^the  gloomy — the  wildly  romaotic.  In  gorgeons  depth  of  colouring,  in  vivid  reality  of  portnutnre,  in 
enthralung  mterest.  Mr.  Ainsworth^s  romances  are  unrivalled.  To  this  latter  peculiuTty,  namely, 
the  £ucination  whicn  they  exercise  over  the  reader's  attention,  their  great  |Kypn]arity  is  mainly  due. 
Many  persons,  however,  who  have  recognised  Mr.  Ainsworth's  great  power  m  this  paftacnlar  hav^  for 
that  very  reason,  taken  occasion  to  oensnre  him  in  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  this  talent  for  ezdtmg 
interest  to  invest  with  fictitioos  attractions  the  exploits  of  thieves  and  highwaymen.  No  such  objecdon 
can  attach  to  ^  The  Lancashire  Witches.*  The  startling  events  of  the  narrative— intenstmjg  as  tbey  are 
in  a  romantic  point  of  vww — are  doubly  valuable  as  types  of  the  struggle  between  the  principles  of  epod 
and  evil  continually  carried  on  in  the  human  heart  Dark  and  terr^e  as  are  some  of  the  scenes  nere 
portrayed,  they  only  make  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  virtue  more  conspicnous  and  more  attractive,  and 
the  narrative,  after  exciting  a  powerful  and  undiminished  interest  throughout  its  whole  course,  oomundes 
in  that  rarely  suocessfulf  but,  when  successfdl,  most  exquisite  manner,  vrhi(^  like  the  darknew  of  twi- 
light, is  sad  without  being  cheerless,  and  sorrowful  without  being  gloomy.  Tne  last  scenes,  which  relate 
to  Auzon  and  Richard  Asdieton,  and  the  penitence  of  the  once  powerful  *  Witch,'  are  described  with 
most  beautiful  pathos.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  romance  is  tinged  with  melm- 
choly.  On  the  contrary,  it  abounds  with  festive  scenes  and  rustic  sports.  The  visit  of  James  I.  to 
Hognton  Towers  has  been  very  happily  introduced,  and  the  descrintion  of  the  various  festivities  desagaidd. 
for  the  monarch's  entertainment,  serve  in  an  affl-eeable  manner  to  illustrate  the  customs  of  the  period.  At 
a  banquet  at  Hoehton  Towen  it  b  said  that  iCing  James,  ^tified  with  the  flavour  of  a  lorn  of  bee^ 
conferred  upon  it  me  honour  of  knighthood  or  baronetcy,  which  the  5ir-loin  has  ctmserved  to  this  day. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  has  not  forgotten  to  chronicle  the  incident,  and  has  detailed  tiie  ceremony  of  knighthood  m 
a  very  amusing  way.  Otter  hunting  and  other  sports  are  also  incidentally  described,  and  with  much  am« 
mation.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  Pendle  Forest  has  found  in  Mr.  Ainsworth.  an  artist  oipabk  of  doing 
full  justice  to  its  beauties ;  the  forest  scenes  are  portrayed  con  amore.^ 

EXAMINER. 

**  Mr.  AiiiKworth  has,  with  great  propriety,  centred  the  chief  interest  of  his  story  in  the  acts  of  the 
witches.  And  strange  and  wonderful  are  the  deeds  they  do;  now  cursing  a  whole  region  with 
stmhty,  now  removmg  the  landmarks  wliich  for  ages  had  been  identical  wiw  the  soil,  changing  Uie 
courses  of  streams,  diaj^ing  forest  trees,  and  altering  the  whole  face  of  nature ;  anon,  initiating  uovioes 
with  mystic  rites  and  frantic  orgies,  then  practising  spells  of  fearful  import,  and  again  whirling  en  the 
blast,  amid  lightning  and  tempest,  to  their  dread  saboath  on  the  sohtary  hill-side.  FamiUars  are  at 
their  beck,  awuming  delusive  shapes,  and  darker  spirits  hover  around, — ^forming  altogether  as  perfect  a 
pcture  of  diablerie  as  ever  was  framed  in  honour  of  Saint  Walpurgis.  There  is  great  earnestness 
throu^iout.  There  is  no  shirking  of  the  subject  There  is  no  moaem  philosodiY,  or  rar-fetched  htuna,- 
nitarian  excuses.  From  first  to  last  there  is  a  downright  faith  in  witchcraft  wukii  James  himself  mi^t 
have  envied.  But  not  alone  by  witches  is  the  scene  occupied^  tho^h  everyti^ing  depends  on  th&r  agency. 
There  is  a  love-story,  of  course,  the  heroine  of  which  is  Ahzon  Device,  the  youns  and  lovely  >Iay-day 
Queen,  the  supposed  grandchild  of  Mother  Demdike,  but  in  reality  the  daughter  of  MLstress  Kntter;  her 
faith  is  plighted  to  Richard  Assheton,  a  young  man  of  family  and  estate,  and  these  two  become  the  nuurk 
of  the  witches'  malice  and  finally  its  victims.  But,  beside  the  lovers,  there  is  Squire  Nicholas  Asshetoo, 
Richard's  Jovial  sj)ortin|;  cousin,  whose  good  humour,  courage,  and  excellent  qualities  of  heart  combined 
with  oertam  eccentricities  of  conduct,  make  him  one  of  the  most  effective  personages  in  the  doqIl.  The 
character  of  Mistress  Alice  Nutter  is  also  forcibly  drawn,  fixrni  her  first  condition  of  triumphant  power 
obtained  by  unliallowed  means,  to  her  subsequent  remorse  and  final  repentance.  Her  strug^es,  a  prey 
at  once  to  iier  crimes  and  her^  newly-awakened  maternal  feelings,  are  depicted  with  no  common  vigcyar. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  specify  the  numerous  actors  in  this  singular  drama,  or  to  dwell  upcm  the  actual 
plot  which  they  aid  in  developing.  Indeed,  striking  as  are  the  incidents  with  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  >**-» 
filled  liis  romance,  we  have  preferred  to  lode  upon  tiie  subject  of  which  he  mainly  treats  in  another 
pomt  of  view ;  to  consider  it  rather  as  a  picture  ot  a  diseased  condition  of  society,  when  the  wildest  im- 
probabilities had  become  received  truths,  and  the  greatest  cruelties  were  made  legitimate  by  royul  aatho- 
rity  and  tiie  legal  approbation,  than  as  a  work  of  fiction,  towards  which  such  a  state  of  thin«  was 
merely  ancillaijr.  But  as  a  work  of  fiction,  *  The  Lancashue  Witches*  has  claims  of  its  ownTlt  b  a 
story  of  great  mterest ;  the  personages  who  figure  in  it  are  true  to  their  nosition  and  to  our  preooooetwd 
notion  of  them ;  and  much  skill  and  veraatilit^r  are  exhibited  in  their  delineation.  Let  us  add,  that  the 
local  descriptions,  which  are  numerous  and  various,  are  all  most  admirable.  In  fact^  Mr.  Ainsworth  in 
this  romance  has  made  an  excellent  use  of  much  profound  and  curious  knowledge  both  of  the  t™^  and  of 
the  scene  in  which  the  action  is  laid." 

HENRY  COLBURN,  PUBLISHER, 

13,  GREAT  MABLBOROUGH-STXUEET, 
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SO  APE  Y  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

Chapter  IV. 

I.AVERICK     WEI.I.S. 

We  trast  our  opening  chapters  will  have  enabled  our  readers  to  em- 
body such  a  Soapey  Sponge  in  their  mind's  eye  as  will  assist  them  in  fol- 
lowing us  through  the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  We  do  not  profess 
to  have  drawn  such  a  portrait  as  will  raise  the  same  sort  of  Sponge  in  the 
minds  of  aU,  but  we  trust  we  have  given  such  a  general  outune  of  style, 
and  indication  of  character,  as  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
enable  them  to  imagine  a  good,  pushing,  free  and  easy  sort  of  fellow, 
wishing  to  be  a  gentleman  without  knowing  how.  A  sporting,  good- 
lookingy  rather  vulgar-lookine  man,  forward,  yet  awkward,  widi  an 
apparent  impression  that  any  thing  ^'  becomes  him,"  as  the  country  people 
say ;  an  "  O,  FU  do  it  !**  "  /don't  care  what  anybody  says,*'  sort  of  gen- 
tleman. 

Far  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  conveying  to  our  readers  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  form  an  idea  of  our  hero's  ways  and  means. 
An  accommodating  world — especially  the  female  portion  of  it — generally 
attribute  ruin  to  the  racer,  and  fortune  to  the  fox-hunter;  but  though 
Mr.  Soapey  Sponge's  large  losses  on  the  turf,  as  detailed  by  him  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  buckram  on  the  occasion  of  their  deal,  or  ''job,"  would  bring 
him  in  the  category  of  the  unfortunates ;  still,  if  we  are  ''  rightiy  in- 
structedy"  as  the  lawyers  say,  that  representation  was  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, fabulous.  That  Mr.  Sponge  might  have  lost  a  trifle  on  the  great 
races  of  the  year,  we  don't  mean  to  deny,  but  that  he  lost  such  a  sum  as 
eighteen  hundred  on  the  Derby,  and  seven  on  the  Leger,  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  contradict  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  he  hadn't  it  to 
lose.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  mean  to  attribute  £ftlsehood  to  Mr. 
Sponge — quite  the  contrary — it  is  no  tmcommon  thing  for  merchants  and 
tiaders,  men  who  ^'  talk  in  thousands,"  to  declare  that  they  lost  twenty 
thousand  by  this,  or  forty  thousand  by  that,  simply  meaning  that  they 
didn't  make  it,  and  if  Mr.  Sponge,  by  taking  the  longest  of  the  long  odds 
against  the  most  wretched  of  the  outsiders,  might  have  won  the  sums  he 
named,  he  surely  had  a  right  to  say  he  lost  them  when  he  didn*t  get 
them. 

It  never  does  to  be  indigenously  poor,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  and 
when  a  man  gets  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  must  have  something  or 
somebody  to  blame  rather  than  his  own  extravagance  or  imprudence,  and 
if  there  is  no  ''  rascally  lam^er,"  who  has  bolted  with  his  title-deeds,  or 
fraudulent  agent  who  has  misappropriated  his  funds,  why  then,  railroads, 
or  losses  on  the  turf,  or  joint-stock  banks  that  have  shut  up  at  short 
notices,  come  in  as  the  scapegoats.  Very  willing  hacks  they  are  too, 
railwavs  especially,  and  so  frequentiy  ridden,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
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discriminate  between  the  real  and  the  fictitious  loser.  At  the  present 
day,  railroads  bear  a  moral  responsibility  equal  almost  in  weight  to  the 
burden  of  their  debt.     They  have  "  let  down"  no  end  of  people. 

But  though  we  are  able  to  contradict  Mr.  Sponge's  losses  on  the  turf, 
we  are  sorry  we  are  not  able  to  elevate  him  to  the  riches  the  character  of 
a  fox-hunter  generally  inspires.  Still,  like  many  men  of  whom  the  com- 
mon observation  is,  *'  nobody  knows  how  they  liye,"  Mr.  Sponge  always 
seemed  well  to  do  in  the  world.  There  was  no  appearance  of  want  about 
him.  He  always  hunted ;  sometimes  with  five  horses,  sometimes  with 
four,  seldom  with  less  than  three,  though  at  the  period  of  our  introduc- 
tion he  had  come  down  to  two.  Nevertheless,  those  two,  provided  he 
.could  but  make  them  ''go,"  were  well  calculated  to  do  the  work  of  four. 
.  And  hack  horses,  of  all  sorts,  it  may  be  observed,  generally  do  double  the 
work  of  private  ones^  and  if  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  better  calcu- 
lated to  get  the  work  out  of  them  than  another,  that  man  most  assuredly 
is  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge.  And  this  reminds  us,  that  we  may  as  well  state 
that  his  barg^dn  with  Buckram  was  a  sort  of  jobbing  deal.  He  had  to 
pay  ten  guineas  a  month  for  each  horse,  with  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  of 
prices  if  he  chose  to  buy — ^the  price  of  '*  Ercules"  (the  big  brown)  being 
nxed  at  fifty,  inclusive  of  hire  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  gra- 
dually rising  according  to  the  length  of  time  he  kept  him  beyond  that ; 
while  '^  Multum  in  Pavo,"  the  resolute  chesnut,  was  booked  at  thirty,  wiih 
the  right  of  buying  at  five  more,  a  contingency  that  Buckram  little  ex- 
pected. He,  we  may  add,  had  got  him  for  ten,  and  dear  he  thought  him 
.  when  he  got  him  home. 

The  world  was  now  all  before  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge' where  to  choose  ;  and 
not  being  tiie  man  to  keep  hack-horses  to  look  at,  we  must  be  settings 
.  him  a-going. 

^^  Leicestersheer  swells,"  as  Mr.  Buckram  would  call  them,  with  th^ 
fourteen  hunters  and  four  hacks,  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  man  going  finom 
.  home  to  hunt  with  only  a  couple  of  ''screws,'*  but  Mr.  Sponge  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  didn*t  want  any  one  to  counsel  him.  He  knew 
there  were  places  where  a  man  can  follow  up  the  effect  produced  by  a  red 
.coat  in  the  morning  to  great  advantage  in  the  evening;  and  if  he 
couldn't  hunt  every  day  in  the  week  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  felt  he 
might  fill  up  his  time  perhaps  quite  as  profitably  in  other  ways.  Tlie 
ladies,  to  do  them  justice,  are  never  at  all  suspicious  about  men — espe- 
cially men  on  the  "  nibble" — always  taking  it  for  granted,  they  are  "  all 
they  could  wish,"  and  they  know  each  other  so  well,  that  any  hint  to  the 
contrary,  acts  rather  in  a  man's  favour  than  otherwise.  Moreover,  hunt- 
ing men,  as  we  said  before,  are  all  supposed  to  be  rich,  and  as  veiy  few 
ladies  are  aware  that  a  horse  can't  hunt  every  day  in  the  week,  they  just 
class  the  whole  "  genus,"  fourteen-horse  power  men,  ten-horse  power  men, 
five-horse  power  men,  two-horse  power  men,  together,  and  tying  them  in 
a  bunch,  label  it  "  very  rich/*  and  proceed  to  take  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

Let  us  now  visit  one  of  the  ''  strongholds"  of  fox  and  fortune-hunt- 
ing- 

A  sudden  turn  of  a  long,  gentiy-rising,  but  hitherto  uninterestii^ 
road,  brings  the  posting  traveller  suddenly  upon  the  rich,  well-wooded^ 
beautifully  undulating  vale  of  Fordingford,  whose  fine  green  pastures  are 
brightened  up  with  occasional  gleams  of  a  meandering  river,  flowing 
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thiough  the  centre  of  the  vale.  In  the  far  distance,  looking  as  thoagh 
dose  apon  the  blue  hills,  though  in  reality  several  miles  apart,  sundry 
spires  and  taller  buildings  are  seen  rising  above  the  gray  mists  towards 
which  a  straight,  undeviating  matter  of  fad  line  of  railway  passing  up 
die  light  of  the  vale^  directs  the  eye.  This  is  the  famed  Laverick  Well^ 
the  resort^  as  indeed  all  waiering-places  are,  according  to  the  accounts  of 

the  papers,  of 

**  Knights  and  dames, 
And  all  that  wealth  and  lofty  lineage  claim." 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  however,  ^'  Laverick  Wells'*  was  in 
great  feather — ^it  had  never  known  such  times.  Every  house,  every 
lodging,  eveiy  hole  and  comer  was  full,  and  the  great  hotels,  which  more 
resemble  Lancashire  cotton-mills  than  English  hosielrieSy  were  sending 
away  applicants  in  the  most  off-hand,  indifferent  way. 

It  will  peihaps  help  us  on  in  our  story,  and  assist  the  comprehensioii 
of  the  reader,  if  we  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  description  of  the  place  as 
we  find  it  in  the  '^  Laverick  Wells  Guide,"  a  most  elegant  proauction» 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cssar  Floury,  the  fashionable  haii^ 


*'  Of  all  the  Christian  cities,'*  writes  he,  ^*  Rome  perhaps  excepted, 
whose  ancient  edifices  and  recoUections  have  no  parallel,  Laverick  Wells 
presents  the  most  striking  spectacle  which  a  traveller  can  behold,  as  he 
^preaches  for  the  first  time.  Purgem  Spa  cannot  dispute  with  her  the 
pefan  of  grandeur,  though  she  may  that  of  extent  and  of  beautiful  scenenr 
marked  by  contrast.  Viewed  in  a  dark  and  serene  niffht,  Laverick 
Wells  awakens  in  the  spectator  feelings  of  surprise,  such  as  even  the 
*  Eternal  City'  fiiils  to  excite.  The  brilliance  of  the  lights,  the  Eastern 
magnificence  of  its  shops,  the  breadth  of  its  paviy  the  width  and  various 
architecture  of  its  streets,  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  above  all,  the 
noble  and  loAy  bearing  of  its  disting^shed  visitors,  create  sensations  that 
the  most  potent  of  its  waters  cannot  aUay. 

**  The  waters  are  of  many  different  sorts,  comprising  every  sort  and  des- 
eriptioii  of  fluid,  and  containing  sulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  oxygen,  silicia, 
peraxjde  of  iron,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  azote,  rotten  eggs  neat>  rotten 
eggs  mixed,  rotten  eggs  and  rotten  cheese,  rotten  cheese  alone,  and  gene- 
riJly  any  sort  of  mixture  that  a  visitor  likes  to  order — and  perhaps 
doMn*t  hke  to  take. 

^  The  public  buildings  are  magnificent  and  unrivalled.  The  Victoria 
Spa  and  Promenade  Rooms  are  of  pure  white  marble,  with  a  colonnade 
of  the  Doric  order  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The 
large  ball-room,  capable  of  holding  1000  moderately-sized  persons,  is 
fitted-up  in  a  style  of  magnificence  that  puts  WiUis's  Rooms  entirely  in 
tfaediade. 

**  The  *  Aristocrat  Assembly  Rooms,'  at  the  bottom  of  Swell  Street, 
mart  not  be  fonrotten.  It  is  a  truly  useful  and  magnificent  building, 
combining  the  advantages  of  Tattersall*s  Betting-room,  the  Haymarket 
Shooting-gallery,  the  Covent  Garden  Smoking  Divans,  the  Quadrant 
Klliard-rooms,  and  old  Parr  Mahmoud's  Shampooing  Batiis  at  Brighton. 
Hoe  may  be  seen  unfledged  boys,  with  metallic  pendlled  books,  asking 
abont  the  odds,  daring  marksmen  firing  at  old  dummey,  careless  smokers 
''•Vn^ating  bow  many  more  whifls  they  can  take  without  being  sick.  The 
enormous  hotels  axe  of  the  most  imposing  order,  and  fitted  up  regardless 
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of  expense.  There  are  also  numerous  private  boarding  and  lodging- 
houses,  at  which  both  married  or  single  people  are  accommodated  at 
charges  almost  purely  nominal. 

<<  The  Public  Library  and  Readbg-rooms  in  Broad  Street  are  also  very 
fine,  but  not  so  popular  with  the  rising  eeneration  as  the  Aristocrat 
Rooms.  Here  is  provided  food  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  in 
the  shape  of  very  tempting  refreshment-rooms,  with  most  convenient 
little  alcoves  all  around  for  parties  to  pair  off  in,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  reading-room  is  a  card-room  for  the  elderUes  to  occupy  them- 
selves. 

*'  Races  are  here  got  up  at  the  shortest  posdble  notice,  and  run  round  a 
twenty  acre  field  of  fine  old  grass  land,  b^onging  to  the  spirited  landlord 
of  the  Fox  and  Goose.  The  ^visitors*  purse'  generally  affords  a  most 
attractive  race,  and  being  capable  of  constant  repetition,  at  least  as  often 
as  the  purse  is  replenished,  there  is  one  generally  every  other  week  during 
the  summer,  of  which  due  notice  is  given  by  the  crier.  The  number  of 
livery  stable-keepers  and  job  masters  always  insures  a  good  entry,  and 
the  riding  would  do  credit  to  Newmarket  or  Epsom.  As  the  money  is 
not  g^ven  unless  four  horses  start,  the  flymen  and  others  have  been  known 
to  convert  their  steeds  into  racers  for  the  occasion. 

*'  The  Laverick  Wells  hunt  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  kingdom. 
Belonging  to  it  makes  a  man  a  member  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and 
gives  the  right  of  entree  to  all  the  clubs  in  St.  James's  Street" 

After  this  copious  extract,  little  remains  for  us  but  to  elaborate  the  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  hunt.  The  Laverick  Wells  hounds,  at  the  period  the 
above  was  written,  w*ere  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Slocdo- 
lager,  a  hard-riding,  hard-bitten,  hold-harding  sort  of  sportsman,  whose 
whole  soul  was  in  the  thing,  and  who  would  have  ridden  over  his  best  fiiend 
in  the  ardour  of  the  chose. 

In  some  countries  such  a  creature  may  be  considered  an  acquisition, 
and  so  long  as  he  reigned  at  the  Wells,  people  made  the  best  they  could 
of  him,  though  it  was  painftdly  apparent  to  the  livery  stable-keepers,  and 
others,  who  had  the  best  interest  of  the  place  at  heart,  that  such  a  red- 
fttced,  gloveless,  drab-breeched,  mahogany-topped  buffer,  who  would 
throw  off  at  the  right  time,  and  who  resolutely  set  his  great  stubbly- 
cheeked  face  against  all  show  meets  and  social  intercourse  in  the  field  was 
not  exactly  the  man  for  a  civilised  place.  Whether  time  might  have  en- 
lightened Mr.  Slocdolager  as  to  the  fiact,  that  continuous  killing  of  foxes, 
after  fatigueingly  long  runs,  was  not  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  Laverick 
Wells  sportsmen  is  unknown,  for  on  attempting  to  realise  as  fine  a  sub- 
scription as  ever  appeared  upon  paper,  it  melted  so  in  the  process  of  col- 
lection, that  what  was  realised  was  hardly  worth  his  acceptance ;  so  say- 
ing, in  his  usual  blunt  way,  that  if  he  hunted  a  country  at  his  own  expense 
he  would  hunt  one  that  wasn't  encumbered  with  fools,  he  just  stamped 
t\&  little  wardrobe  into  a  pair  of  old  black  saddle-bags,  and  rode  out  of 
town  without  saying  "  tor,  tor/'  good-bye,  carding,  or  P.  P.  C.-ing  any- 
body. 

Ibis  was  at  the  end  of  a  season,  a  circumstance  that  considerably  miti- 
gated the  inconvenience  so  abrupt  a  departure  might  have  occasioned,  and 
as  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Laverick  Wells  is,  that  it  is  just  as  much  in 
vogue  in  summer  as  in  winter,  the  inhabitants  consoled  tiiemselves  with 
the  old  aphorism,  that  there  is  as  ^'  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
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it,''  and  east  about  in  seardi  of  some  one  to  supply  his  place  it  as  small  cost 
to  themselyes  as  possible.  In  a  place  so  replete  witb  money  and  the  en- 
terprise of  youth,  little  difficulty  was  anticipated,  especially  when  the  old 
bait  of  ''a  name"  being  all  that  was  wanted,  ''an  ample  subscription"  to 
defray  all  expenses  figuring  in  the  background  was  held  out. 

Great  watering  places  are  fortune's  peculiar  favourites,  and  are  so  liable 
to  the  sudden  descent  of  snlendid  meteors,  that  there  is  no  saying  when 
ereatness  may  ahght  upon  tnem.  Unlike  country  life  in  general,  there  is  no 
Umg  preceding  rumour  of  coming  consequence,  no  mistaking  a  travelling 
lace  man  for  a  lord,  no  important  bustling  of  bankrupt  house  agents  domi- 
neering over  pliant  landlords,  or  anxious  shopkeepers  speculating  who  will 
get  the  custom, — but  a  hissing  train  glides  smoothly  into  the  railway 
station,  a  quiet,  harmless-looking  gentleman,  dressed,  perhaps,  in  a  black 
coat  and  waistcoat,  with  drab  trousers,  emerges  from  a  first-class  carriage 
on  to  the  platform,  and  giving  up  his  ticket,  proceeds  on  foot,  with  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm,  to  an  hotel,  leaving  a  servant  of  such  limited 
stature  and  sober  habiliments  to  follow,  as  faUs  to  raise  an  inqniiy  from 
even  the  most  inquisitive,  as  to  ''  who  his  master  is,*'  nor  can  the  by- 
standers, on  reading  in  the  next  local  paper  that  the  Duke  of  Broadlands, 
or  the  Marquis  of  Moneybags,  is  at  present  sojourning  at  the  ^*  Victoria," 
recognise  in  that  unpretending  individual  the  owner  of  such  a  lofty  name. 

But  wait  a  littb ;  wait  till  the  great  man  has  made  up  his  mmd  that 
the  place  will  '^  do^"  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  wnen  the  duchess 
or  the  marchioness  cast  up,  with  aU  the  attendant  host  of  lords  and  ladies, 
tutors,  French,  English,  and  German  governesses,  Swiss  nurses.  Parisian 
maids,  valets,  butlers,  grooms  of  the  dbamber,  gigantic  scale-shouldered 
footmen,  with  military  chests  and  flunkeys'  legs,  all  that  heterogeneous 
list  of  servants  that  excite  our  special  wonder  at  the  top  of  our  tax  papers, 
then,  indeed,  the  sun  of  greatness  shines  out  resplendent,  and  invests  the 
Uaek  coat  and  waistcoat  with  a  lustre  not  their  own.  Then,  as  the  noble 
lord  pokes  about  on  his  pony,  people  stop,  and  stare,  and  nudge  each  other, 
saying,  ''Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?"  or,  *'  I  say,  here  comes  old  Broad- 
hods,"  or,  "  old  Moneybags,"  till  the  farce  of  incognito  is  quite  overcome. 
Great  is  the  power  of  powder,  pomatum,  and  plush  shorts  ! 

But  we  should  not  have  written  that.  We  should  not  have  raised  the 
expectations  of  our  readers,  that  we  are  going  to  indulge  them  with  a 
holiday  excursion  into  the  regions  of  high  life,  when  the  gentleman  we 
are  about  to  introduce  is  only  a  plain  "  Mister."  Let  us  then  bring  him 
forward,  without  any  further  delay  ;  and  to  show  him  proper  respect,  we 
will  be^n  a  fresh  cnapter. 

Chapteb  v. 

mb.  wtndsy  waffles. 

Amoho  a  host  of  most  meritorious  young  men — (any  of  whom  would 
back  a  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds  without  looking  to  see  that  it  wasn't 
a  thousand) — among  a  host  of  most  meritorious  young  men,  we  say,  who 
made  their  appearance  at  Laverick  Wells  towanls  the  close  of  Mr.  Sloe- 
Mager's  reign,  was  Mr.  Wyndey  Waffles ;  a  most  enterprising  youth, 
jQst  on  the  verge  of  arriving  of  age,  and  into  the  possession  of  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  charming  ready  money. 
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Were  It  not  that  a  ''proud  aristocracy^'*  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  called 
them,  have  shown  that  they  can  get  over  any  little  deficiency  of  birth 
if  there  is  sufficiency  of  money,  we  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  the  best  of  Mr.  Waffles  pedigpree,  but  the  tide  of  opinion  evidently 
setting  the  other  way,  we  shall  just  give  it  as  we  had  it,  and  let  too 
proud  aristocracy  reject  him  if  they  like.  Mr.  Waffles'  father,  then, 
was  mther  a  great  grazier  or  a  great  brazier — ^which,  we  are  unable  to 
say,  "  for  a  small  drop  of  ink  having  fallen,"  not  ^'  like  dew,"  but  like  a 
black  beetle,  on  the  first  letter  of  the  word  in  our  correspondent's  com- 
munication, it  may  do  for  either — but  in  one  of  which  trsules  he  made  a 
''  mint  of  money,  and  latish  on  in  life  married  a  lady  who  hitherto  had 
filled  the  honourable  office  of  dairy-msdd  in  his  house ;  she  was  a  fine 
handsome  woman,  and  a  year  or  two  after  the  birth  of  this  their  only 
child,  he  departed  this  life,  nearer  eighty  than  seventy,  leaving  an  "  in- 
consolable," &C.,  who  unfortunately  contracted  matrimony  with  a  master 
pork-butcher,  before  she  got  the  fine  flattering  white  monument  up^ 
causing  young  Waffles  to  be  daamed  for  dry-nursing  by  that  expert 
matron  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  'who  of  course  had  him  properly 
educated — ^where,  it  is  immaterial  to  relate,  as  we  shall  step  on  tili  we 
find  him  at  college. 

Oiu>  firiend  having  proved  raliher  too  vivacious  for  the  Oxford  Dons, 
had  been  recommended  to  try  the  effects  of  the  Laverick  Wells,  or  any 
other  waters  he  hked,  and  had  arrived  with  a  couple  of  himters  and  a 
hack,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  neighbouring  master  of  hounds 
and  his  huntsman ;  for  Waffles  had  ridden  over  and  maimed  more  hounds 
to  his  own  share,  during  the  two  seasons  he  had  been  at  Oxford,  thaa 
that  gentleman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the 
whole  university.  Corresponding  with  that  gentlemau^s  delight  at 
getting  rid  of  him  was  Mr.  Sloodolager  s  dismay  at  his  appearance,  for 
fully  satisfied  that  Oxford  was  the  seat  of  fi>x-nunting  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  arts  and  sciences,  Mr.  Wyndey  Waffles  undertook  to  enlighten 
him  and  his  huntsman  on  the  mysteries  of  their  calling,  and  "  Old  Sloe," 
as  he  was  called,  being  a  very  suent  man,  while  Mr.  Waffles  was  a  very 
noisy  one,  he  was  nearly  talked  deaf  by  him. 

Mr.  Waffles  was  just  in  the  heigh  day  of  hot,  rash,  youthfiil  indiscre- 
tion and  extravagance.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  looked  at  the  fortune  he  was  so  closely  approaching  as  per- 
ftctly  inexhaustible.  His  rooms,  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  at  that 
most  spacious  and  splendid  hotel,  the  ^*  Imperial,"  were  filled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  useless  but  costly  articles.  Jewellery  without  end,  pic- 
tures innumerable,  pictures  that  represented  all  sorts  of  imaginary  sums 
of  money,  just  as  they  represented  all  sorts  of  imaginary  scenes,  but  whose 
real  worth  or  genuineness  would  never  be  tested  till  the  owner  wanted  to 
**  convert  them."  We  don't  know  a  more  suspicious  sign  about  a  trades- 
man than  having  a  profusion  of  pictures. 

'^  Sorry,  sir,  it  isn't  quite  convenient  to  c«ish  a  bill  to  so  large  an 
amount  to-day;  my  correspondent  in  the  city  has  just  looked  in  for  money, 
and  rather  reduced  my  balance  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  if  half 
would  do  and  a  picture/'  opening  a  door  and  leading  the  way  into  the 
back  shop  as  he  speaks,  the  walls  of  which  are  wel>  studded  with  *^  chef" 
^ceuvresj'  "  I  dare  say  we  could  deal." 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Wyndey  Waffles  had  accumulated  the  stores  of 
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pamtiogs  that  stood  face  to  face,  and  back  to  back,  biggledy-piggledy, 
amid  foils  and  masks,  gloves,  pets  of  the  ballet  and  boxes  of  cigars  in  all 
parts  and  comers  of  the  room.  The  jewellery  was  either  got  the  same 
way  or  taken  altogether  upon  credit ;  and  though  he  had  at  least  thirtjf 
sets  of  studs,  rings  and  chains  enough  to  manacle  a  convict,  a  watch  for 
every  day  in  the  week  and  two  for  a  Sunday,  dressing-cases  innumerable, 
each  vi^g  with  its  neighbour  in  the  costliness  of  its  fittings,  yet  if  the 
diy  nurse  had  sent  a  "  case*'  to  one  of  her  inferior  myrmidons,  and  a  jury 
of  Oxford  tradesmen  had  been  taken  to  try  it,  ten  to  one  but  they  would 
have  returned  a  verdict  that  they  were  ^'  necessaries"  for  a  young  gent  in 
Mr«  Waffles'  station  of  life. 

His  wardrobe  was  of  the  same  extensive  and  costly  character.  He 
had  at  least  half  a  hundred  weight  of  great  coats,  paletots,  **  Nicolls," 
'^PalliumSy"  "Australian  wool  over-coats,"  and  wrappers;  some  all 
doaUe-baek  stitched,  strapped,  bound  and  lined  with  horse  sheeting,  as 
if  to  defy  the  utmost  fury  of  the  elements,  others  again  of  a  milder  and 
more  moderate  nature,  running  out  into  the  light  airy  gossamer  for  a 
summer's  day.  Some  had  great  mother-o*-pearl  buttons,  as  big  as  cheese 
plates,  exhibiting  game  birds  or  foxes,  or  coaches-and-fbiu',  in  every 
varie^  of  situation  ;  others  without  any  buttons  at  all,  looking  as  though 
they  had  been  sent  home  from  the  tailor *s  in  a  hurry.  The  present  age 
is  peculiarly  fertile  in  nondescript  garments,  and  Mr.  Waffles  was  % 
liberal  patron  of  them  all.  He  was  a  real  gentleman !  He  didn't 
haggle  about  price — not  he.     He  never  asked  the  price  of  anything. 

*^  That's  a  neat  thingumbob,"  he  would  say,  puffiDg  out  a  moutmul  o£ 
smoke  firom  his  cigar,  and  poking  at  a  short  cut  Tweed  with  his  cane. 

*<  Very  neat,  sir;  would  look  remarkably  well  on  you,  sir,"  replies  the 
obsequious  snip. 

"  Send  me  home  half-a-dozen  of  them — (puff); — or,  I  say — (puff)—* 
Cabbage,  old  boy — (puff) — I  want  some  summer  trousers — (puff)." 

Cabbege,  whose  leaX  name  is  "  Snooks,"  bows  very  low,  with, 

^  If  you  please^  sir,'' 

"  Ah — (puff) — ^I  can't  stay  to  choose  them— (puff )— a  dozen  pair  of 
dncka— (puff)." 

Snooks. — **  Say  two,  sir !" 

W^fl/^*.—"  Well— (puff)— if  you'll  put  a— (puff)— fi'-pun-note— 
(puff}— into  the  pockets  of  each  of  the  odier  pair." 

So  with  hats,  so  with  boots,  so  with  spurs,  so  with  gloves,  so  with 
eferything. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  dnr-nurse  stood  all  this  ?  The  dry-nurse 
knew  notfaine  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  Wyndey  Waffles  had  an  allowance, 
of  course,  which,  with  what  he  raised  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  doeeur^ 
from  the  tradesmen,  served  to  keep  him  in  pocket-money,  and  all  the 
rest  was  ^'  tick."  He  seemed  to  have  unlimited  tick ;  and  as  if  tick  grew 
by  what  it  fed  upon,  the  more  he  got,  the  more  they  wished  him  to  take, 
^nie  time,  the  honest  tradesmen  knew  was  fast  coming,  when  the  iron- 
fisted  '^ accountant-general"  would  have  to  disgorge  a  heap  of  money, 
and  why  should  they  trouble  a  young  gent  in  want  of  a  dozen  shirts  with 
a  *'  reference  to  the  master,"  to  inquire  if  he  needed  them,  and  possibly 
raiae  an  argument  among  learned  counsel  whether  they  should  be  painted 
or  white,  or  have  worked  £ronts  or  plain  ones.  Far  be  it  from  tnem  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort ! 
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And  now  having  glanced  at  this  extensive  wardrobe,  it  is,  perhaps, 
about  time  that  we  were  describing  the  owner  of  it.  This  is  not  quite 
so  easily  done,  for  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  a  man  will  look 
yery  different,  strutting  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  thrust 
in  the  firont  pockets  of  a  straight,  square-built,  up-standing,  big-button'd 
drab  coat,  lined  with  flannel,  to  what  he  will  walking  alone  in  a  Christian- 
like cut-a-way,  or  a  plun  firock.  Mr.  Waffles,  though  he  occasionally 
affected  the  '^  tiger,"  was,  in  reality,  a  swell.  Indeed,  all  the  trinkets,  orna- 
ments, perfume,  jewellery,  and  dressing-cases,  show  that.  Indeed,  he  was 
more  than  a  swell ;  he  was  a  lady-killer — at  least,  young  ladies,  or  their 
mamma*s,  were  always  considering  *'  that  he  had  used  them  extremely  ill" 
But  our  readers  must  not  allow  thiat  observation  to  prejudice  Mr.  Waffles, 
for  we  all  know  upon  what  extremely  slight  foundations  some  young 
ladies  consider  themselves  *'  ill-used ;"  and  it  is  quite  misfortune  enough 
for  a  man  to  have  such  a  terrible  determination  of  words  as  Mr.  Waffles 
had,  without  being  called  upon  to  marry  all  the  g^ls  upon  whom  the 
words  might  happen  to  flow.     But  to  his  person. 

Mr.  Waffles  was  quite  a  ''  pretty  man."  Tallish,  slim,  and  slight, 
with  long  curly  light  hiur,  pink  and  white  complexion,  visionaiy  whiskers, 
and  a  tendency  to  moustache  that  could  best  be  seen  sidevrays.  He 
had  light  blue  eyes ;  indeed,  his  features  generally  were  good,  but 
expressive  of  little  beyond  great  good  humour.  In  dress,  as  we  said 
before,  he  was  both  smart  and  various ;  indeed,  we  feel  a  difficulty  in 
fixing  him  in  any  particular  costume,  so  fi^uent  and  oppo^te  were  his 
changes.  lie  had  coats  of  every  cut  and  colour.  Sometimes  he  was 
the  racing  man  with  a  bright-button'd  Newmarket  brown  cut-away,  and 
white  cord-trousers,  with  drab  cloth-boots ;  anon,  he  would  be  the  officer, 
and  shine  forth  in  a  fancy  forage  cap,  cocked  jauntily  over  a  profusion  of 
well-waxed  curls,  a  richly-braided  surtout,  with  military  over-iDls  strapped 
down  over  highly- varnished  boots,  whose  hypocritical  heels  would  sport 
a  pair  of  large  roweUed,  long-necked,  ringing,  brass  spurs.  Sometimes 
he  was  a  Jack  tar,  with  a  little  glazed  hat,  a  once  round  tye,  a  checked 
shirt,  a  blue  jacket,  roomy  trousers,  and  broad-stringed  pumps;  and 
before  the  admiring  ladies  had  well  digested  him  in  that  dress,  he  would 
be  seen  cantering  away  on  a  long-tailed  white  barb,  in  a  pea-green 
duck-hunter,  with  cream-coloured  leather  and  rose-tinted  tops.     He  was 

**  All  things  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.*' 

Such  was  the  gentleman  elected  to  succeed  the  silent,  matter-of-fact 
Mr.  Slocdolager  in  the  important  office  of  Master  of  the  Laverick  Wells 
Hunt ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  either — ^upon  which  we  pass 
no  opinion — it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  essentially  different. 
Mr.  Slocdolager  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  not  at  all  a  ladies'  man. 
He  could  not  even  talk  when  he  was  crammed  vrith  wine,  and  though  he 
could  hold  a  good  quantity,  people  soon  found  out  they  might  just  as 
well  pour  it  into  a  jug  as  down  his  throat,  so  gave  up  asking  him  out. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  coats,  as  well  as  of  few  words ;  one  on,  and  one 
off,  being  the  extent  of  his  wardrobe.  His  scarlet  was  growing  plum* 
colour,  and  the  rest  of  his  hundng-costume  has  been  already  glanced  at. 
He  lodged  above  [Smallbones,  the  veterinary-surgeon,  in  a  little  back 
street,  where  he  lived  in  the  quietest  way,  dining  when  he  came  in  firom 
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hunting, — dressing,  or  rather  changing,  only  when  he  was  wet,  hunting 
each  fox  again  over  his  hrandy-and-water,  and  bundling  off  to  bed  long 
before  many  of  his  '<  field"  nad  left  the  dining-room.  He  was  little 
better  than  a  better  sort  of  huntsman. 

Wyndey  Waffles,  as  we  said  before,  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
towards  the  dose  of  Mr.  Slocdolager's  reign,  chiefly  by  his  dashine 
oostome,  his  reckleas  riding,  and  hia  oflf-hand  way  of  blowing  up  an3 
slaDging  people. 

Indeed,  a  stranger  would  have  taken  him  for  the  master,  a  delusion 
that  was  heightened  by  his  riding  with  a  formidable-looking  sherry-case, 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  at  his  saddle.  Save  when  engagea  in  sucking 
this,  his  tongue  was  never  at  &ult.  It  was  jabber,  jabber,  jabber; 
chatter,  chatter,  chatter ;  prattle,  prattle,  prattle ;  occasionally  about  some- 
tlnng,  oftener  about  nothing,  but  in  cover  or  out,  stiff  country  or  open, 
trotting  or  galloping,  wet  day  or  drvy  good  scenting  day  or  iMid, 
Waffles'  clapper  never  was  at  rest.  like  sJl  noi^  chaps,  too,  he  could 
not  bear  any  one  to  make  a  noise  but  himself.  In  furtherance  of  thist 
he  called  in  the  aid  of  his  Oxfordshire  rhetorick.  He  would  holloo  at 
people,  designating  them  by  some  peculiarity  that  he  thought  he  could 
wrig^e  out  of,  if  necessanr,  instead  of  attacking  them  by  name.  Thus, 
if  a  man  spoke,  or  placed  himself  where  Waffles  thought  he  ought  not 
to  be  (that  is  to  say,  any  where  but  where  Waffles  was  himself),  he 
would  exclaim,  "  Pray,  sir,  hold  your  tongue  I — you,  sir ! — no,  sir,  not 
you — ^the  man  that  speaks  as  if  he  had  a  brush  in  his  throat !"— or,  *'  Do 
come  away,  sir ! — you,  sir ! — the  man  in  the  mushroom-looking  hat !" — or, 
'^that  gentleman  in  the  parsimonious  boots!"  looking  at  some  one  with 
very  narrow  tops. 

Still  he  was  a  rattling,  good-natured,  harum-scarum  fellow;  and 
masterships  of  hounds,  and  memberships  of  Parliament — all  expensive 
anti-money-making  concerns,  indeed — being  thinn  that  most  men  are 
anxious  to  foist  upon  their  friends,  Mr.  Waffles  bi^  talk  and  inter- 
ference in  the  field  procured  him  the  honour  of  the  first  refusal.  Not 
that  he  was  the  man  to  refuse,  for  he  jumped  at  the  offdr,  and,  as  he 
would  be  of  age  before  the  season  came  round,  and  would  have  got  all 
his  money  out  of  Chancery,  he  disdained  to  talk  about  a  subscription,  and 
boldly  took  them  as  his  own.  He  then  became  a  very  important  per- 
sonage at  Laverick  Wells. 

Not  but  that  he  had  always  been  a  most  important  personage  among 
the  ladies,  but  as  the  men  couldn't  marry  him,  why,  of  course,  they  ran 
him  down.  It  used  to  be,  '*  Look  at  tbiat  d— — d  dandified  ass.  Waffles, 
1  declare  the  sight  of  him  makes  me  sick ;"  or,  *'  What  a  barber's  ap- 
prentice that  fellow  is,  with  his  rinriets  all  smeared  with  Macassar." 

Now  it  was  Waffles  this,  Waffles  that,  "  Who  dmes  with  Waffles  ?" 
*^  Waffles  is  the  b^t  fellow  under  the  sun  !  By  Jingo,  I  know  no  such 
man  as  Waffles !"  ^'  Most  deserving  young  man !" 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  their  judgment  was  greatly  assbted  by 
the  magnificent  way  he  went  to  work.  Old  Tom  Towler,  tne  whip,  who 
bad  toiled  at  his  calling  for  twen^  long  years  on  fifty  pounds  and  what 
he  could  "  pick  up,"  was  advanced  to  a  hundred  and  nfty,  with  a  couple 
of  men  under  him.  Instead  of  riding  worn-out,  tumble-down,  twenty- 
pound  screws,  he  was  mounted  on  hundred-guinea  horses,  for  which  tne 
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dealers  were  to  have  a  couple  of  hundred,  when  they  were  paid,     E?ery 
thing  was  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Waffles'  succession  to  the  hunt  made  a  great  commotion  among 
the  fair — many  elegant  and  interesting  young  ladies,  who  had  been  going 
on  the  pious  tack  against  the  Rererend  Solomon  Winkeyes,  the  popular 
bachelor-preacher  of  St.  Margaret's,  teaching  in  his  schools,  distributing 
his  tracts,  and  collecting  the  penny  subscriptions  for  his  clothing  clu^ 
now  took  to  riding  in  fan-tailed  habits  and  feathered  hats,  and  talking 
about  leaping  and  hunting,  and  riding  over  rails.  Mr.  Waffles  had  a 
pound  of  hat-strings  sent  him  in  a  week,  and  mufiatees  innumerable. 
Some,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  worked  him  cigar-cases.  He,  in  return, 
having  expended  a  vast  of  toil  and  ingenuity  in  inventing  a  "  button,** 
now  had  several  dozen  of  them  worked  up  into  brooches,  which  he  scattered 
about  with  a  liberal  hand.  It  was  not  one  of  your  matter-of-fact  story- 
telling buttons — a  fox  with  ''  Taixy-ho/'  or  a  fox's  head  grinning  m 
grim  death — making  a  red  coat  look  like  a  miniature  butcher's  shamble, 
but  it  was  one  of  your  queer  twisting  lettered  concerns,  that  may  pasa 
^ther  for  a  military  button,  or  a  naval  button,  or  a  dub  button,  or  even 
fior  a  lively  button.  The  letters,  two  W's,  were  so  skilfully  entwined,  that 
even  a  compositor — and  compositors  are  people  who  can  read  almost  any 
thing — ^would  have  been  puzzled  to  decypher  it.  The  letters  were  gilt, 
rivetted  on  steel,  and  the  wearers  of  the  button-brooches  were  very  sooa 
dubbed  by  the  non-recipients,  '^  Mr.  Wyndey  Waffles*  sheep." 

A  fine  button  naturally  requires  a  fine  coat  to  put  it  on,  and  nuany 
were  the  consultations  and  propositions  as  to  what  it  should  be.  Mr. 
Slocdolager  had  done  notiiing  in  the  decorative  department,  and  many 
thought  the  failure  of  funds  was  a  good  deal  attributable  to  that  fact. 
Mr.  Waffles  was  not  the  man  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  adding  another 
costume  to  his  wardrobe,  and  after  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  trials  of 
almost  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  he  at  length  setUed  the  following 
uniform,  which,  at  least,  had  the  diarm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 
The  morning,  or  hunt  coat,  was  to  be  scarlet,  witii  a  cream-coloured  col- 
lar and  cuffs ;  and  the  evening,  or  dress-coat,  was  to  be  cream-colour, 
with  a  scarlet  collar  and  cufis,  and  scarlet  sUk  facings  and  linings,  look- 
ing as  if  the  wearer  had  turned  the  morning  one  inside  out  Waistcoats, 
and  other  articles  of  dress,  were  left  to  the  choice  of  the  wearer,  expe- 
rience having  proved  that  they  are  articles  it  is  impossible  to  legislate 
upon  with  any  effect. 

The  old  ladies,  God  bless  their  disinterested  hearts,  alone  looked  on 
the  hound  freak  with  other  than  feelings  of  approbation. 

They  thought  it  a  pity  he  should  take  them.  They  wished  he  mightn't 
injure  himself — hounds  were  expensive  tilings — led  to  habits  of  irregula- 
rity— should  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  nice  young  man  as  Mr.  Waffles  led 

astray — ^not  that  it  would  make  any  difference  to  tiiem,  htU (looking 

significantly  at  their  daughters).  T^o  fox  had  been  hunted  by  more  hounds 
than  Wyndey  Waffles  had  been  by  the  ladies ;  but  though  he  had  chatted 
and  prattied  with  fifty  fair  maids — any  one  of  whom  he  might  have  found 
difficult  to  resist,  if  *^  pinned"  single-handed  by,  in  a  country  house, — yet 
the  multiplicity  of  assailants  completely  neutralbed  each  other,  and  verified 
the  truth  of  the  adage  about  *^  safety  in  a  crowd." 

If  pretty  Ibping,  Miss  Wordsworth  thought  she  had  shot  an  arrow  home 
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to  his  heart  over  night,  a  fresh  smile  and  dart  from  little  Mary  Ogleby's 
dark  eyes  extracted  it  in  the  morning,  and  made  him  think  of  her  till  the 
commanding  figore  and  noble  air  of  the  Honourahle  ])£ss  Letitia  Amelia 
Susannah  Jemimah  de  Jenkios,  in  all  the  elegance  of  first-rate  millineiy 
and  dressmakership,  drove  her  completely  from  his  mind,  to  be  in  turn 
displaced  by  some  one  more  bewitching.  Mr.  Waffles  was  reputed  to  be 
made  of  money,  and  he  went  at  it  as  though  he  thought  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  through  it.  He  was  greatly  aided  in  his  endeavours  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  all  in  the  funds — a  great  convenience  to  the  spendtnrifi. 
It  keeps  him  constantly  in  cash,  and  enables  him  to  "cut and  come  again" 
as  quick  aa  ever  he  likes.  Land  u  not  half  so  acconmiodating ;  neither 
money  on  mortgage.  What  with  time  w^eat  in  investigating  a  title,  or 
giving  notice  to  "  pay  in,"  an  industrious  man  wants  a  seccmd  loan  by  the 
time,  or  perhaps  before  he  gets  the  first.  Acres  are  not  easy  of  conver- 
sion, and  the  mere  fact  of  wanting  to  sell  implies  a  deficiency  somewhere. 
With  money  in  the  funds,  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  lodge  a  power  of 
sale  with  his  broker,  and  write  up  for  four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  just  as 
he  would  write  to  his  bootmaker  for  four  or  five  pairs  of  boots,  the  only 
difierenoe  being,  that  in  all  probability  the  money  would  be  down  long 
before  the  boots.  Then,  with  money  m  the  frmds,  a  man  keeps  up  his 
credit  to  the  fiir  end — the  last  thousand  telling  no  more  tales  than  the 
first,  and  making  just  as  good  a  show. 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  say,  lest  we  might  be  supposed  to  be  compro- 
mising the  credit  of  this  most  veracious  Magazine,  what  Mr.  Waffles' 
means  were,  but  we  really  believe,  at  the  time  he  came  of  age,  that  he 
had  100,00021  in  the  funds,  which  were  nearly  at  "  par'' — a  term  ex- 
pressive of  each  hundred  being  worth  a  hundred,  and  not  eighty-nine 
or  ninety  pounds  as  is  now  the  case^  which  makes  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  uie  melting.  Now  a  real  bona  fide  100,000i.  always  counts 
as  three  in  common  parlance,  which  latter  sum  would  yield  a  krger  in- 
come than  gilds  the  horizon  of  the  most  mercenary  mother  s  mind,  say 
ten  thousand  a-year,  which  we  believe  is  generally  allowed  to  l>e 
«<r — O'^a — ry  handsome." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Waffles  was  such  a  hero.  Another  great 
reconmiendation  about  him  was,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  be  much 
plucked.  Many  of  the  young  men  of  fortune  that  appear  upon  town  have 
lost  half  their  feathers  on  the  race-course  or  the  gammg^table  before  the 
ladies  get  a  chance  at  them ;  but  here  was  a  nice  freui-coloured  youth, 
with  all  his  downy  verdure  full  upon  him.  It  takes  a  vast  of  clothes,  even 
at  Oxford  prices,  to  come  to  a  thousand  pounds,  and  if  we  allow  four  or 
6Te  thousand  fi>r  his  other  extravagancies,  he  could  not  have  done  much 
harm  to  a  hundred  thousand. 

Our  friend  soon  finding  that  he  was  ^^  cock  of  ihe  walk,"  had  no  notion 
of  exchanging  his  greatness  for  the  nothingness  of  London,  and,  save 
soing  up  occasionally  to  see  about  opening  the  flood-gates  of  his  fortune, 
he  spent  neariy  the  whole  summer  at  Laveriyck  Welb.  A  fine  season  it 
was,  too — the  finest  season  the  Wells  had  ever  known*  The  continent 
being  closed  against  all  but  gentlemen  running  away  frxmi  their  creditors, 
a  breed  that  is  very  difficult  to  stop,  when  at  leng^  the  long  London 
season  came  to  a  dose^  there  was  a  rush  of  rank  and  fsBishion  to  the 
English  watering-places,  quite  unparalleled  in  the  ^'  recollection  of  the 
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oldest  inhabitant*'  of  each  place.  There  were  blooming  widows  in 
every  stage  of  grief  and  woe,  from  the  becoming  cap  to  the  fiishionaUe 
corset  and  ball  flounce — ^widows  who  would  neyer  forget  the  dear  de- 
ceased, or  think  of  any  other  man — ufdess  he  had  at  least  Jive  thousand 
a  year.  Lovely  girls,  who  didn't  care  a  farthing  if  the  man  was  "  only 
handsome ;"  and  smiling  mammas  "  egging  them  on,"  who  would  loot 
very  different  when  they  came  to  the  horrid  £•  8.  d.  And  this  mercantile 
expression  leads  us  to  tne  observation  that  we  know  nothing  so  <^lfla1fn^^f^^> 
as  a  tra^g  town  and  a  watering-place.  In  the  one,  all  is  bustle,  huny, 
and  activity  ;  in  the  other,  people  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  to  get 
through  the  day.  The  city  and  west-end  present  somewhat  of  the 
contrast,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  manufacturing  or  sea-port  towns  and 
watering-places.  Bathing-places  are  a  shade  better  than  watering-plaoes 
in  the  way  of  occupation,  for  people  can  sit  staring  at  the  sea,  counting  the 
ships,  or  polishing  their  nails  with  a  shell,  whereas  at  watering-places,  they 
have  generally  Httle  to  do  but  stare  at  and  talk  of  each  other,  and  mark  the 

Progress  of  the  day,  by  alternately  drinking  at  the  wells,  eating  at  the 
otels,  and  wandering  between  the  library  and  the  railway-station. 
The  ladies  get  on  better,  for  where  there  are  ladies  there  are  always 
fine  shops,  and  what  between  turning  over  the  goods,  and  sweeping  the 
streets  with  their  trains,  making  calls,  arranging  partners  for  balls,  and 
so  on,  they  get  through  their  time  very  pleasantly ;  but  what  is  ^^  life"  to 
them  is  often  death  to  the  men. 


Chapter  VI. 

And  now,  after  this  long  hare-hunting  circumbendibus,  it  is  about  time 
that  we  were  returning  to  our  friend  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  Mr.  Sponge  took  a  couple  of  hack  hunters  on  '^  sale  or  re- 
turn,*' as  the  booksellers  say,  and  where  he  should  exercise  their  agility  was 
the  next  consideration.  The  flattering  accounts  he  read  in  the  papers  of 
the  distinj?uished  company  assembled  at  Laverick  Wells,  together  with 
details  of  the  princely  magnificence  of  the  wealthy  commoner,  Mr. 
Wyndey  Waffles,  who  appeared  to  entertain  all  the  world  at  dinner  after 
each  day*s  hunting,  made  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge  think  it  would  be  a  very 
likely  place  to  suit  him.  Accordingly,  thither  he  despatched  Mr.  Leather 
with  the  redoubtable  horses  by  the  road,  intending  to  follow  in  as  many 
hours  by  the  rail  as  it  took  them  days  to  trudge  on  foot. 

Railways  have  helped  hunting  as  well  as  other  things;  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  the  railway  monarch  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  shown  himself  a 
friend  to  this,  the  noblest  of  British  sports.  On  many  lines  he  allows 
sportsmen  to  go  and  return  with  their  horses  for  one  Ssme,  and  thanks  to 
the  rail,  a  man  can  glide  down  into  the  grass  "  sheers,"  as  Mr.  Buckram 
calls  them,  with  as  httle  trouble,  and  in  as  short  a  time,  as  it  took  him  to 
accomplish  a  meet  at  Croydon,  or  the  Magpies  at  Staines.  But  to  our 
groom  and  horses. 

Mr.  Spongy  was  too  good  a  judge  to  disfigure  the  horses  with  the 
miserable,  pulpy,  weather-bleached  job-saddles  and  bridles  of  ^'  livery/* 
but  had  them  properly  turned  out  with  well-made,  slightly-worn  Lon- 
don ones  of  his  own,  and  nice,  warm  brown  woollen  rugs,  bdow  broadly- 
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bound,  blue-and-white-striped  sheeting,  with  richlj-braided  lettering,  and 
blue  and  white  cordines.  A  good  saddle  and  bridJe  makes  a  difference  of 
ten  pounds  in  the  looks  of  almost  any  horse.  There  is  no  need  because 
a  man  rides  a  hack-horse,  to  proclaim  it  to  aU  the  world ;  a  fact  that 
few  hack-horse  letters  seem  to  be  awaie  of.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they 
think  to  adyertise  them  by  means  of  their  inferior  appointments. 

Leather,  too,  did  his  best  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  turned  out  in  a 
veiy  stud-groomish-looking,  basket-button'd,  brown  cut-away,  with  a 
dean  striped  vest,  ample  white  crarat,  drab  breeches  and  boots,  that 
looked  as  though  they  had  brushed  through  a  few  bullfinches ;  and  so 
they  had,  but  not  with  Leather's  legs  in  them,  for  he  had  bought  them 
second-hand  of  a  pad  groom  in  distress.  His  hands  were  encased  in 
cat's-skin  sable  gloves,  showing  that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  liked  to 
be  comfortable.  Thus  accoutred,  he  rode  down  Broad  Street  at  Laverick 
Weils,  looking  like  a  fine,  faithful  old  fiimily  servant,  with  a  slight 
seorbudc  affection  of  the  nose.  He  had  everything  correctly  arranged 
in  true  sporting  marching  order.  The  collar-shanks  were  neatly  coiled 
under  the  headstalls,  the  clothing  tightly  rolled  and  balanced  above  the 
little  saddle-bags  on  the  led  horse,  *'  Multum  in  Pavo's"  back,  with  the 
ftory-telling  whip  sticking  through  the  roUer. 

Leather  arrived  at  Laverick  Wells  just  as  the  6rst  shades  of  a 
November  night  were  drawing  on,  and  anxious  mammas  and  careful 
chaperanes  were  separating  their  fair  chaiges  from  their  respective 
admirers  and  the  dreaded  night  air,  leaving  the  streets  to  the  gas-light 
men  and  youths  ''  who  love  the  moon."  The  girh  having  been  with- 
drawn, licentious  youths  linked  arms,  and  bore  down  the  broad  pavi^ 
quizzing  this  person,  laughing  at  that,  and  staring  the  pin-stickers  and 
straw-chippers  out  of  countenance. 

"  Here's  an  arrival !"  exclaimed  one.  ''  Dash  my  buttons,  who  have 
we  here  ?"  said  another,  as  Leather  hove  in  sight.  *^  That's  not  a  bad 
like  horse,"  observed  a  third.  ''  Bid  him  five  pounds  for  it  for  me,"  re- 
joined a  fourth. 

^*  I'll  go  your  halves,"  observed  the  first  speaker,  as  Leather  came 
alongside  of  them  with  the  horses. 

*'  [  say,  old  Bardolph  I  who  do  them  'ere  quadrupeds  belong  to  ?" 
asked  he,  taking  a  scented  cigar  out  of  his  mouUu 

Leather,  though  as  impudent  a  dog  as  any  of  them,  and  far  more 
than  a  match  for  the  best  of  them  at  a  tournament  of  slang,  being;  on  his 
preferment,  thought  it  best  to  be  civil,  and  replied,  with  a  touch  of  his 
hat,  that  they  were  '^  Mr.  Sponge's." 

^'  All !  old  sponge  biscuits ! — I  know  html "  exclaimed  a  youth  in  a 
Tweed  vrrapper.  "  My  father  married  his  aunt.  Give  my  love  to  him, 
and  tell  him  to  breakfast  with  me  at  six  in  the  momlne — ne  !  he  J  he  /" 

'^  I  say,  old  boy,  that  copper-coloured  quadruped  hasn't  got  all  his 
shoes  on  before,"  squeaked  a  childish  voice,  now  ridsed  for  the  first 
time. 

*'  Thais  intended^  govemor^^*  growled  Leather,  ridmg  on,  indignant 
2t  the  idea  of  any  one  attempting  to  '*  sell  him"  with  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  old  stable  jokes.  So  Leather  passed  on  through  the  now  splen- 
£dly  lit  up  streets,  the  large  plate-glass  windowed  shops,  radiant  with 
gas,  exhibiting  rich,  many-coloured  velvets,  silver  gauzes,  ribbons  with- 
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out  end,  fancy  flowers,  elegant  shawls  labelled  ''  Veiy  chaste,*'  "  Pa- 
tronised by  Royaltj,"  ^'  Quite  the  go  !**  and  white  kid-gloyes  in  such 
profusion  that  tnere  seemed  to  be  a  [>air  for  every  person  in  the  place.  A 
perfect  flood  of  gas  seemed  to  rerel  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Leather  established  himself  at  the  '^  Eclipse  Livery  and  fiait  Sta- 
bles," in  Pegasns  Street,  or  Peg  Street  as  it  is  generally  called,  where  he 
enacted  the  character  of  stnd-groom  to  perfection,  doing  nothing  himself^ 
but  seeing  that  others  d^d  his  work,  and  strutting  consequentially  witJi 
the  corn-sieves  at  feeding  time. 

After  Leather's  long  London  experience,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  would  not  be  long  in  falling  in  with  some  old  acquaintance 
at  a  place  like  the  ''  Wells,"  and  the  first  night  fortunately  brought  him 
in  contact  with  a  couple  of  grooms  who  had  had  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance when  in  all  the  radiance  of  his  glass-blown  wigged  prosperity 
as  body-coachman  to  the  Duke  of  Dazzleton,  and  who  Imew  nothing  of 
the  treadmill,  or  his  subsequent  career.  This  introduction  served  with 
his  own  easy  assurance,  and  the  deference  country  servants  always  pay  to 
London  ones,  at  once  to  g^ve  him  standing,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
etiquette  of  servitude  to  say,  that  on  joining  the  "  Mutton-chop  and 
Mealy-potato  Club,"  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  on  the  second  night  after 
his  arrival,  the  whole  club  rose  to  receive  him  on  entering,  and  placed 
him  in  the  post  of  honour,  on  the  right  of  the  president. 

He  was  very  soon  quite  at  home  with  the  whole  of  them,  and  ready  to 
tell  any  thing  he  knew  of  the  g^reat  families  in  which  he  had  lived.  Of 
course,  he  abused  the  duke's  place,  and  said  he  had  been  obliged  to  g^ve 
him  "hup"  at  last,  "bein*  quite  anunpossible  man  to  live  with ;  indeed, 
his  only  wonder  was,  that  he  had  been  able  to  put  hup  with  him  so  long.** 
The  duchess  was  a  "  good  cretur,"  he  said,  and,  indeed,  it  was  mainly  on 
her  account  that  he  stayed,  but  as  to  the  duke,  he  was — every  thing  that 
was  bad,  in  short. 

Soapey  Sponge^  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
colours  in  which  his  stud-g^om  painted  him.  Instead  of  being  the 
shirtless  strapper  of  a  couple  of  vicious  hack  hunters,  Leather  made  him- 
self out  to  be  the  general  superintendent  of  the  opulent  owner  of  a  large 
stud.  The  exact  number  varied  with  the  number  of  glasses  of  grog 
Leather  had  taken,  but  he  never  had  less  than  a  dozen,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  hunters  under  his  care.  These,  he  said,  were  planted 
all  over  the  kmgdom ;  some  at  Melton,  to  ^'  unt  with  the  Quom  ;'* 
some  at  Northampton,  to  *'  unt  with  the  Pytchley ;"  some  at  Lincoln,  to 
"  unt  with  Lord  Enry ;"  and  some  at  Louth,  to  "  unt  with" — he  didn't 
know  who.  What  a  fine,  flattering,  well-spoken  world  this  is,  when  the 
roeaker  can  raise  his  own  consequence  by  our  elevation !  One  would 
wink  that  '^  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  had  gone  to 
California.  A  weak-minded  man  might  have  his  head  turned  by  hear- 
ing the  description  given  of  him  by  his  friends.  But  hark  to  the  same 
party  on  what  mariners  call  the  running-down  tack ! — ^when  either  his 
own  importance  is  not  involved,  or  dire  offmce  makes  it  worth  his  while 
*'  to  cut  off  hb  nose  to  spite  his  feoe."  No  one  would  recognise  the 
portrut  then  drawn  as  one  of  the  same  individual. 

Mr.  Leather,  as  we  said  before,  was  in  the  laudatory  strain,  but,  like 
many  indiscreet  people,  he  overdid  it.     Not  content  with  magnifying 
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the  stad  to  the  liberal  extent  already  described,  he  roust  needs  pufiThb 
master's  riding,  and  indulge  in  insinuations  about  "showing  them 
all  the  waj,"  and  so  on.  Now  nothing  ''aggrawates"  other  grooms 
80  much  as  this  sort  of  threat,  and  few  things  travel  quicker  than  these 
sort  of  yapourinffs  to  their  masters'  ears.  Lideed,  we  can  only  excuse 
the  lengths  to  which  Leather  went,  ou  the  gpround  of  his  previous  coach- 
ing career  not  having  afforded  him  a  due  insight  into  the  delicacies  of 
the  hunting  stable ;  it  being  remembered  that  he  was  only  now  acting 
stud-groom  for  the  first  time.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  brewed 
up  a  pretty  storm,  and  the  longer  it  raged  the  stronger  it  became. 

*'Ord  d m  'ee!*'  exclaimed  young  Spareneck,  the  steeple-chase 

rider,  bursting  into  Scorer's  billiard-room  m  the  midst  of  a  full  gathering, 

who  were  looking  on  at  a  grand  game  of  poule,  "  ord  d m  'ee  I  there's 

a  fellow  coming.  Brown  Soap  or  Windsor  Soap,  or  soap  of  some  sort  or 
another,  who  swears  by  Jove  that  hell  take  the  shine  out  of  us  all,  '  cut  us 
aUdownP"— 

*'  rU  play  him  for  what  he  likes !"  exclaimed  the  cool,  coatless  Captain 
Macer,  striking  his  ball  away  for  a  cannon. 

**  Hang  your  play  T  repued  Spareneck  ;  "you're  always  thinking  of 
play, — it's  kuTiHng  I'm  talking  of,"  bringing  his  heavy  silver-mounted 
jockey-whip  a  crack  down  his  kg. 

"  YoUr  donH  say  so  /"  exclaimed  Sam  Shortcut,  who  had  been  flattered 
into  rid]  ng  rather  harder  than  he  liked,  and  feared  his  pluck  might  be  . 
put  to  the  test. 

*'  What  a  ruffian  I" — (puff) — observed  Mr.  Waffles,  taking  his  cigar  from 
his  mouth  as  he  sat  on  the  bench,  dressed  as  a  racket-player,  looking  on 
at  the  game.  **  What  a  ruffian !"  repeated  he,  laying  the  cigar  down,  as. 
if  for  an  oration ;  "  shouldn't  wonder,  now,"  continued  he,  '^  if  he  was 
such  a  fellow  as  old  Sloe.  By  Jove,  I  remember  when  I  first  came  into 
this  country,  we  were  getting  away  from  Hatherton  Gorse — that's  just 
beyond  Old  Growler,  the  nuller's, — the  man,  vou  know,  I  bought  my 
buU-terrier  of, — not  Snap,  but  Pinch,  the  wire-hured  one  with  the  short 
tul,  a  capital  dog  for  pinning  a  badger, — by  Jove,  if  you'd  seen  the 
iray  he  tackled  with  Tom  Harrison,  the  greengrocer's  mastiff,  and  seen 
Tom  with  his  antiquated  silver-buckled  shoes  and  upraised  shillaleh,— 
and  by  Jove,  that  reminds  me  I  left  a  bran  new  zephyr  there  the  other 
night, — ^hope  Tom  hasn't  prigged  it,  but  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
L  about  was  old  Sloe, — well,  old  Sloe  and  I  were  getting  away  from  the 
^  gorse, — he  was  riding  that  great  yawning,  hard-pulling  brute  of  a 
diesttut,  Jack-rthe-Giant-killer  he  called  him — now  doing  penance  in. 
Bob  Brownacre' 
in,  and  I  was 
round  my  hat 

never  been  so  carried  since,  —  and  I  only  gave  the  matter  of  fifty 
pounds  for  him, — at  least,  fifty  and  another  old  devil  that  had  but  three 
legs ;  well,  old  Sloe  was  up  m  his  stirrups,  grinning  like  grim  death, 
and  pulling  at  this  gpreat,  tearing  brute,  whose  head  was  in  the  air,  and 
legs  sprawling  all  over  Uie  coimtry, — by  Jove,  it's  lucky  there  were  no 
n^Ht-holee,  or  old  Slock's  neck  wasn't  worth  five  minutes'  purchase  on 
that  horse,  for  he  seemed  to  have  the  knack  of  putting  his  feet  every- 
irhere  but  where  he  ought,  and  certainly  there  can't  be  a  worse  fault  for 

Jan, — ^yoL.  lxzxy.  ko.  ccczzxvni.  m 
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«  bone  Aaa  not  looking  where  he's  going — «fc  leaet,  not  for  a  hmitv; 
ID  hamefs,  yon  know,  it  doa't  make  so  nmeh  ma/tter, — and,  by  Jove,  that 
leminds  bm  of  a  capital  caricatuie  I  had  m  my  rooms  at  Oxfbra  of  afiallov 
driving  thnee  ^  blind  «ns  and  a  bdter ;'  bat,  howevec,  what  I  was  pij^ 
to  tell  yon  aboHt  was  old  Sloo— «  queer,  vBCooth  deril  as  ever  was  rifli 
vogne !  two  skirts  and  a  cag-aort  of  follow,  who  kKtked  as  if  he  bought 
liis  ckythes  i&  Monmoatk  Stroe^  and  only  sbaTed  on  a  Saibiirday ;  asdit 
by-the-way,  that  vemiiids  me  Mias  JwmpheaTy's  ball 's  to-night,  and  I 
■iUBt  get  *  trimmed,'  romimg  his  fisgenB  throngk  his  curls ;  ^but,  howeves^ 
what  I  was  going  to  say  wm,  old  Sloe  was  sailhig  about  the  ooootiy  m 
Ais  great,  raw-boned  beast,  who  he  wm  pnfliag  neaiiy  double  to  get  tiw 
way  hounds  were  turmag,  and  I  was  asifiag  away  at  my  ease,  puffiog 
a  cigar  just  as  if  I  was  in  an  arm-ohaar,  when  aeeing  the  eitvemities  die 
old  cock  was  in,  I  hallooed  cut, — 

^*  ^  I  say,  old  boy,  can  I  lend  you  a  hand  ?' 

"  '  D— -o — o— n't  teach  year  gr — r — r — n — dam  to  a — ^s — s — uok 
effffsf  blurted  out  he,  as  his  horse  xtdled  him  hearily  on  a  headland  .* 

<<  Well,  foellj  welly  but  where's  the  poinl^"  infuired  Captain  Jfaeer, 
who  had  been  standing  all  this  time,  one  in  hand,  waiting  to  let  the  laugh 
«ver  befere  he  made  anothsr  stsdEC^  **  wheee*s  the  pointf"  repeated  he^ 
hastily/' 

''  Theve  ss  no  point,''  lepfiad  Mr.  Waffles^  drily,  kKddf^  caliher  dis- 
nomfited. 

^'  The  point,"  replied  Mr.  Spareneck,  coming  to  his  w^aialnnce,  ''  mfl 
be,  that  uiis  haugb^  Fhihstine  ahaUfi't  ride  rofi]^;hshod  of«r  ns.'* 

^  JAiU  he  ikdiUtr  eoDchuned  Caingey  Thorotoa,  Mr.  Waffles' 
frtnder  toa^,  and  constant  tren^er-man. 

**•  rU  ride  him  r  rejoined  Mr.  ^areaeek,  jockeying  hia  anas,  and 
flourishing  his  whip  as  if  he  was  at  work. 

^^  His  old  brandy-nosed,  firasty-whidcered  trampeter  of  a  gtoom,  mfB 
he's  coming  down  by  the  five  o'doek  train.  I  vote  we  go  and  ^ve  boa 
a  welcome — ^inrite  mm  to  a  ateeple-dhase  by  moosdight." 

''  I  YOte  we  go  and  see  him,  at  all  events,"  ohsorved  Fank  Hoppej, 
laying  down  hu  cue  and  putting  <m  his  «Qat^  adkiing,  ^  I  should  IBce  to 
eee  a  man  bold  enough  to  imwi  a  whole  hnnt  <apecially  audi  a  bant 
as  ours** 

<<  Finish  the  game  fiist^"  obserred  Ciytaia  Kacec,  who  had  n^MC 
the  best  of  it. 

^  No^  leave  the  balls  as  ihey  are  till  we  come  hack,"  rejoined  Ned 
Strinp;er ;  ^^  vre  shall  be  late.  See,  it's  only  ten  A»,  now,"  continued  he, 
pmntme  to  the  time-pieee  above  the  fire ;  whereupon  there  was  a  putting 
away  of  cues,  hurrying  on  of  ooats,  aeeldng  of  nats,  aoitiag  of  sticks, 
and  a  general  rush  ont  of  the  room  in  &Toar  of  the  rdlway  station. 
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Past  IL 

In  the  modish  aeceptatioa  of  the  term,  "  society"  has  assumed  a  cha- 
ncter  yery  pecuHorlj  its  own  m  this  town  of  Sydney.  Consisting  almost 
entirely  of  native  English  people,  cast  together  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  it  still  has  m«ch  to  distingcush  it  £c<om  ihe  presiding  drclef 
of  £asluoii  and  iafloenoe  in  any  town  of  equal  p<^nlation  in  Great  Britain* 
The  auddenness  of  its  structuw^  and  the  specific  nature  of  its  parts,  re- 
fure  only  to  be  glanced  at  to  explain  the  resulting  phenomena.  Though 
a  garzison  town,  Sydney  is  not  mierely  Che  ganison  town ;  nor,  though  ue 
gieat  entrepot  of  the  radific,  is  it  merely  the  commercial  town.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Govetmmeni;  and  in  an  Austiafian  colony  ''goyemment*'  meana 
agneat  deal  moie  than  it  does  widii  as  in  EWland,  or  even  with  our  cen- 
tnJlinng  neighbonrson  the  other  side  of  the  diannelt  as  may  be  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  the  functions  of  *^  His  Excdlency  the  Grovemor ' 
nage  fixnn  the  dufties  of  royalty  to  the  direction  of  the  merest  parish  detuls. 
Thus  Sydney  is  the  residenoe  of  a  small  species  of  court ;  and  the  head- 
qnarten  of  ezteasive  dvil,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical  administrations.  As  I 
have  SMdoa  a  former  oocasuMi,  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  colonial  legislature. 

Bere  then  are  dements  in  the  composition  of  society  not  to  be  found 
in  any  Fi^sh  town  of  50,000  inha.bitaTit6.  A  governor  dispensing 
patiottage  and  personal  £Bivour ;  an  extenave  bureaucracy ;  an  unusuid 
proportion  of  professional  men — clerical  and  legal  more  especially;  a 
huge  nnmber  of  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  accredited 
to  the  world  as  moMshants ;  tofi;ether  with  a  i^rinlding  of  nayal  and  mili- 
tary men; — the  nujonty  biocight  into  a  position  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
ptynlation,  greatly  sopexior  to  any  whioi  they  could  have  previously  occu- 
pied;— the<£aracteiistic8  of  a  socieiy  thus  constituted  would  probably  sug- 
gest themselveB  to  those  who  are  but  moderately  skilled  in  social  anatomy. 

One  finds  in  it  a  very  unaswal  degree  of  intelligence — a  somewhat 
Yankee  ^  smartness"  cm  every  conceivable  topic,  political,  reli^ous,  or 
fiaancial — but  also  an  unusual  amount  of  gossipping  and  political  malice. 
Nor,  aaoidst  a  very  respectable  average  of  good  breeding,  is  one  at  much 
peine  to  detect  the  pretensions  and  the  sensitive  gentility  of  the  upstart, 
or  the  servile  seal  of  the  tuft-hunter. 

13ie  head  of  this  aocial  system  is,  indeed,  placed  in  '^  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion ;"  and  generally,  I  may  say,  that  I  know  of  no  English  gentieman 
mere  to  be  {otied  toaa  he  whooe  finends  or  whose  merits  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  him  the  govenunent  of  a  colony.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  is  a  ^pinlt  gentleman  for  life.  The  position  in  which  he  is  placed 
iswholly  vanatnral.  Extracted  from  a  regiment,  or  a  filiate,  or  an 
amnUe  ciide  of  private  feiend%  he  is  made  for  a  few  years  the  "myth** 
of  a  email  covt — Jie  is  approached  with  unaccustomed  form  and  reverence  ; 
and  the  wholesome  feeedon  of  his  equals,  the  best  conective  of  public 
•nd  private  lirihleB,  he  is  enddenly  derived  of.  But  not  merely  is  he  tiia 
■jrmbol  ef  power,  he  is  the  actual  administrator  of  his  government.  He 
it  a  eoveragn  and  miniater  in  one ;  and  though  both  te  in  a  small  way, 
hb  rdative  dimensioms  are  lost  sight  oi^  from  his  remoteness  from  the 
afMiidiiJ  <^  ml  greatness.  K  he  has  to  encounter  a  dangerous  amount 
<tf  aenrile  flattery,  he  is  alao  ezpoied  to  the  foil  fiiry  of  colonial  vitupera- 
tion, vhenever  hb  poiMy,  or  toe  policy  of  the  minister  under  whom  he 
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serves,  shall  happen  to  be  of  an  unpopular  character.  And  who  does  not 
know  that  precisely  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  and  importance  of 
a  community  its  press  and  its  patriots  are  most  keen  at  detecting  a 
grievance,  and  most  clamorous  in  denouncing  it?  Then  our  good 
governor  feels  called  upon  to  steel  himself  against  these  attacks,  en- 
couraging all  that  is  contemptuous  and  disdainful  in  his  disposition  ;  so 
that  altogether  a  man  with  good  natural  qualities  runs  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  thoroughly  imbearable  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  K  he  quarrels 
with  his  superiors  in  Downing-street  (for  superiors  they  are  in  fact,  if 
not  in  strict  constitutional  etiquette),  he  returns  home  with  his  grievance, 
and  becomes  the  button-holding  bore  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head  for  saying,  is  the  condition  to  which  he  is  ever  afUr 
condemned.  These  remarks,  I  should  say,  have  here  taken  a  wider 
reference,  and  are  not  to  be  limited  to  Australian  governors  alone. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  tone  of  Sydney  society,  matters  are,  in  exter- 
nals, much  the  same  as  you  find  them  among  the  middle  classes  of  England. 
Perhaps  somewhat  more  of  personal  luxury  is  affected;  but  twelve  months 
after  the  polka  was  invented  in  Europe,  it  was  the  rage  in  the  colony,  and 
Monsieur  Jullien  is  as  popular  there  as  he  is  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Queen's  birth-day  is  a  great  occasion  in  this  antipodean  city.  It 
is  truly  a  '^  gaudy"  day.  The  governor  holds  a  levee  in  the  morning,  as 
her  Majesty's  representative,  and  invites  every  presentable  person  living 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  capital  to  a  monster  ball  in  the  eTOning.  Bom 
ball  and  levee  are  worth  seeing,  and,  perhaps,  worth  a  cursory  description* 
The  ceremonies  of  the  day  are  generally  commenced  by  a  review  of 
all  the  troops  in  garrison,  which  over,  the  nrst  symptom  of  preparation 
for  the  levee  is  seen,  in  the  march  of  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  govern- 
ment house.  As  the  appointed  hour  draws  near,  the  streets  become 
thronged  with  gentlemen  in  full  dress,  looking  conscious  of  their  strange 
appearance.  Soon  after,  every  carriage  and  cab  is  in  requisition,  and  is 
seen  cutting  away  for  the  scene  of  ceremony.  Loyal  old  settlers  come 
up  to  town  from  their  distant  homes,  encouraged  in  this  yearly  homage 
by  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  would  be  scandalised  not  to  assist  at 
the  ball  and  supper  in  the  evening. 

You  enter  Government-house,  and^  there  you  are  in  a  crush  of  many 
hundreds.  In  good  time,  and  after  exercising  {se  defendendo)  some  of 
that  activity  which  secures  a  man  an  entrance  into  the  pit  of  a  London 
theatre,  you  work  your  way  into  the  presence-chamber.  There  you  have 
a  galiucy  of  colonial  splendour.  The  Queen's  representative  stands  con* 
fessed,  supported  by  generals,  colonels,  bishops,  judges,  executive  coun- 
cillors, secretaries,  and  the  blue-robed  Mayor  of  Sydney  aforesaid.  His 
excellency,  like  a  man  of  sense,  has  bespoken  all  his  blandness  for  the 
occasion,  and  is  ready  to  receive  all  very  graciously.  Then  pass  by  long 
files  of  the  colomal  gentry  and  clergy,  and  military  and  naval  officers, 
each  making  his  obeisance  to  the  great  man  as  he  passes,  until  the  whole 
crowd  is  exhausted :  and  the  ceremony  is  ended.  Next  morning  the 
daily  newspaper  of  the  colony  chronicles  with  alphabetical  regulari^  the 
name  of  every  person  present  on  the  occasion.  We  promise  you  it  is 
rather  mauvais  ton  not  to  appear  in  this  register  of  loyalty  and  courtli- 
ness. Even  gentlemen,  who  deem  it  proper  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
personal  governor,  esteem  it  a  paramount  duty  to  bow  to  the  abstract 
royalty  of  which  he  is  the  temporary  representative. 

The  ball  in  the  evening  is  a  very  gay  and  crowded  a£Sur.    It  has 
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ken  the  talk  of  all  the  hudding  youngs  ladies  for  the  month  before,  and 
its  incidents  fonn  the  topic  for  the  month  thereafiter.     The  outlay  it 
occasions  enters  regularly  into  the  calculations  of  the  Sydney  trades- 
fblky  and  probably  tends  to  derange  the  general  *'  balance  of  trade;*'  and 
certainly  stranger^  are  not  a  little  struck  with  the  costliness  of  the  attire 
in  whidi  the  ladies  are  wont  to  appear.     That  knot  of  French  naval 
officers  whom  you  may  observe,  are  m  a  state  of  respectful  wonderment. 
Two  years  have  gone  by  since  they  left  Brest  harbour,  and  since  then 
ihey  have  been  cruising  in  the  South  Seas,  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  the  cannibals  ;  and  suddenly  the  scene  is  changed  into  this  glitter- 
ing g^ala  of  European  civilisation.     And  if  the  fair  colonists  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  toilette  irrenrochable  of  Parisian  life,  they  may  still,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  objects  of  special  admiration  to  the  chivalric  gentlemen 
of  the  French  marine.     See  with  what  enthusiasm,  gprave  withal  in  its 
manifestation,  after  the  manner  of  their  nation,  those  aiguilietted  as- 
pironts  rush  into  the  waltz.     They  are  bringing  up  arrears,  evidently; 
and  also  laying  in  a  stock  of  dancmg  for  the  next  twelve  months.    They 
have  lost  not  an  atom  of  their  politeness  by  their  intercourse  with  Tahi- 
tians,  Owhyeans,  and  Tongatabooans,  and  listen  with  profound  respect  to 
the  Anglo- Australian  French,  and  only  laugh  at  their  own  English.     It 
was  on  some  such  occasion  that  I  tried  to  draw  out  Monsieur  le  Com- 
mandant, a  broad-beamed  elderly  capitaine-de-corvette,  who  appeared  to 
have  given  up  dancing  himself,  but  to  contemplate  with  serene  pleasure 
the  enjoyment  which  it  afibrded  to  his  young  officers.     He  was  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  gay  scene  before  him,  and  ended  his  encomium  with — 
'^  But  you  English  do  understand  colonisation  !*'     And  Monsieur  le  Com- 
mandant had  reason  ;  for  a  better  proof  of  successful  colonisation  was 
not  to  be  had.     It  argued  money  made  as  well  as  money  expended. 

These  birth-day  af&irs  are  not  widely  dissimilar  to  the  extinct  Lord 
Mayor *s  balls  of  London;  though  the  rush  for  the  custards  is  more 
decorous,  and  a  man  has  no  chance  of  losing  the  tails  of  his  coat,  as 
nearly  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  civic  entertainment.  But 
the  very  elite  of  society  affidct  to  contemn  this  annual  re-union,  and  ridi- 
cule the  **  mixed"  character  of  the  company.  So  much,  however,  is  this 
birth-day  ball  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  political  system  of  the 
colony,  that  there  is  a  popular,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  very  incorrect 
notion,  that  its  expense  is  defrayed  out  of  the  British  treasury.  I  sus- 
pect no  such  item  as  this  can  now-a-days  be  smuggled  through,  under 
any  head  of  public  expenditure  ;  but  probably,  if  this  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  the  economic  eyes  of  Mr.  Cobden,  he  may  make  a  note 
of  the  matter,  and  in  due  season  demand  explanation. 

I  should  have  noted,  as  forming  a  remarkable  feature  in  society  in 
Sydney,  as  throughout  the  coloniiQ  population,  the  religious  divisions  of 
its  members — by  which  I  mean  its  marked  separation  into  different  reli- 
gious communities.  Settled  as  the  country  mis  been  by  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  national  religions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  all  taken  root  there,  and  flourish  with  an  equality 
of  ri^ts  and  privileges ;  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  with  an 
equal  absence  of  any.  Nevertheless,  the  three  Churches  have  not  yet 
agreed  to  differ  on  doctrinal  points.  There  is  usually  a  standing  con- 
troversy between  Rome  and  Geneva ;  and  occasionsily  the  conflict  is 
varied  by  each  taking  a  turn  with  the  Anglican.  I  am  not  aware  that 
•ny  fruit  results  from  these  theological  exercises  but  ill-will. 
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It  if  worthy  ofreiBai^  that  die  ooly  penonagei  in  ikecokmy  m  whoM 
&yo«r  tbe  lordly  st^  hM  becA  eoDceded,  ^ro  the  prektcs  of  tbe  ChnrdMB 
ef  England  ama  Rome.  I  aoa  not  aavng  tbose  who  wo«k{  denj  to  the 
Bolables  of  a  large  and  important  eedemwfical  body,  ike  pcnonaf  dkti]»- 
tions  bestowed  upon  lajmen  of  lu|^  staAioii,  aeeording  to  the  toaget  of 
iheir  common  cotmtrj.  What  beeomei,  in  the  lentimeBt  of  modeia 
timeff,  a  mere  Tabal  token  of  respect,  may  he  implied  to  the  bishop  as  w«A 
as  the  peer  or  the  chief  justice.  Bdt  to  transphmt  the  seigooml  st}^ 
firom  Europe  to  the  Antipodes  in  favoor  of  the  Cfaristkn  piwate  aJbae,  i 
Hnist  Tentore  to  regard  both  as  an  inconsistency  and  aa  impolicy.  The 
concession  as  respects  the  Romish  prdbte  is  bat  en  recent  date,  lumng' baas 
only  made  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  by  Lord  Grey.  Bat  the  Englisii 
bishop  of  Sydney  has  from  the  first  been  "^  My  Lord"  by  royal  lieenae. 

I  remember  noting,  and  I  haye  heard  others  make  the  same  remark, 
how  frequently  the  Sydney  gentry,  and  especially  the  clerical  portkm  ef 
it,  took  occasion  to  belord  nis  lordship,  as  though  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  their  sole  opportunity  to  attune  their  ¥01069  to  soonds  so  aristocrat 
tie.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  goes  to  make  the  cohwiial  prelate  less  of 
the  Chnstian  pastor  than  the  great  man — less  the  misaonary  bishop,  whidfc 
he  ought  to  be,  than  a  kind  of  extrm  member  of  our  own  lordly  bench. 

Very  lat^  the  number  of  bishops  in  both  Chnrehes  has  been  inc 
in  the  Austrsfian  cokmiesw  The  Anglican  HdMip  at  Sydney  haa 
doTated  to  the  rank  of  metropolitan,  and  three  suflfragan  bnhops  appointed 
nader  him.  And  I  believe  three  Catholic  bishops  have  also  been  named 
to  the  different  colonies  of  Port  Phillip,  South  Australia,  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  all  subordinate  to  the  archbishop  at  Sydney. 

There  is  little  about  Sydney  of  the  present  day  ^wt  bespeaks  its  penal 
origin.  It  was  very  different,  I  learn,  twenty  years  ago;  when  large 
gangs  oi  convicts  were  seen  marching  throogh  the  streets,  to  and  firom 
tiieir  daily  toil,  and  every  domestic  servant,  male  and  female^  was  a  trsaa- 
ported  otiRsnder.  At  that  time,  too,  the  **  Emancipist*'  dass,  as  they 
were  gently  termed,  were  yet  a  powerful  interest,  k)okiBg  at  the  firee- 
settlers  as  invaders  of  the  territory  to  which  ther  had  acquired  a  prescrip- 
tion. Some  time  before  that,  they  had  been  quite  in  the  ascendawt ;  and 
it  required  a  stem,  but  honesl^  governor  to  put  tiiem  in  thev  right  phne. 
These  folks  are  now  either  dea^  or  swamped  into  comparative  insignifi-> 
caace  by  the  free  people. 

At  present,  indeed,  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  ^  New  Sooflk 
Wales  capital  is  more  orderiy  than  most  garrison  or  se»-port  towxis.  It 
has,  however,  a  very  efficient  ''Force,  formed  somewhat  upon  die 
London  model ;  and  some  doughty  magistrates  to  dispense  the  sttmmary 
justice  of  the  police  court  with  great  intrepidity  and  discretion. 

Here^  then,  we  have  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  Soudi  Wales,  with 
its  constitutional  government,  its  law  courts,  its  bbhops,  its  tehioiinhle 
society,  its  municipality,  its  mob,  its  polities,  its  commerce,  its  press,  ica 
theatres — where  six^  years  ago  was  the  wild  forest,  and  its  only  inhabi- 
tant the  wildest  of  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  still  a  shsgiilar  contemphitioa 
that  this  flourishing  city  occupies  four  months  of  constant  voyaging  from 
the  civilised  world  to  arrive  at ;  and  that  an  hour's  brisk  walk  from  die 
Australian  senate-house  will  take  you  to  a  hundred  scenes  where  Nature 
still  exists  as  she  has  done  from  the  days  of  the  d^ige. 

The  juxta-position  between  the  rudeness  of  aboriginal  nature,  and  the 
transpumted  civilisation  of  old  Europe,  was  never  so  remaricahly  seen  aa 
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is  New  Soolk  Wftles  at  llu  moflieiit.    Th»  farninDg  eoaimcreU 

Otfgies  of  Cvfest  Bntain  at  the  pescnt  day,  eovpled  with  her  imoMaaii 

■uitiow  nsonroMy  hate  enabled  her  to  give  to  her  colonuatioii  in  these 

ngioas  aknost  the  wagical  effect  of  creafcioB*     But  there  is  a  singuhr 

isatve  with  respect  to  that  partieiilar  field  of  colonial  enterpiise  now 

comprised  in  the  Australian  settlements,  whi^  1  take  to  be  the  great 

tnm  of  their  prosperity ;  though  I  say  this  with  a  due  sense  of  my  own 

teoMrity  in  haaaidnig  an  optmon  on  secb  a  selject.     I  allude  to  the 

areumstaDce  that  thm  never  before  was  a  colony  which  so  mtematicaliy 

IsqI  advantage  cfwhat  Nahtate  hoM  dome  towards  the  creation  of  wealth. 

None  odier,  indeed,  has  had  the  hke  oppcntnnities.     Here  are  hoondlesff 

bUbi^  in  a  serene  climate— -no  costly  process  ai  dearing  and  cnltiratioQ 

V  needed  to  render  them  productive^    A  few  thousands  are  orisinaliy 

expended  in  the  importation  of  sheep,  which,  increasing  in  rapid  geo-^ 

flietrieal  progression,  in  half  a  generation  spread  over  these  Australian 

iteppcs.    And  then  come  the  necessities  and  the  wealth  of  an  old  densdiy 

pcmlated  and  manufacturing  country  like  England  to  give  immediate 

wm  to  tins  great  amount  of  production.     May  we  not  set  it  down  as  s 

con>nary  that  to  insure  marked  success  to  our  new  colonies,  &eir  inhahi* 

tnts  must  be  abk  to  produce  raw  products  ckeapfy  for  the  great  Mother 

CooBtry  ?     This  seems  the  way  to  intermsngle  the  interests  of  Parent 

Stirte  and  Colony,  and  to  impart  to  the  latter  uie  suoeoering  wealth  of  the 

ftrmer.     The  small  Golonkatioi^  which  consists  in  grubbing  patdies  ai 

cihivadoi^  may  consist  with  the  com&rt  of  small  settlements,  and  the 

nde  happiness  of  a  few  £unilies.    It  neither  makes  new  natJonai,  nor 

adds  to  the  wealth  or  prosperity  of  old  onesL 

Before  quitting  the  metropolis  of  Austrafia  I  nrast  advert  to  a  scenes 
belonging  to  another  phase  of  human  existence,  which  I  witnessed  in  ita 
aeighboBriiood  shortly  before  I  leh  that  part  of  the  world.  I  had  heard 
of  the  tribe  of  aboriginal  natives,  known  as  '^  the  Sydney  tribe  ;"  and  that 
it  was  now  reduced  (though  at  no  time,  I  believe,  very  numerous)  to  four 
or  five  families — ^perhaps  not  twenty  persons  in  the  whole.  But  accounts 
were  various  ;  and  the  existence  of  the  tribe  at  all  was  a  matter  about 
irhich  few  people  cared  to  give  a  second  thought.  I  had,  however, 
wished  to  see  this  relic  of  the  old  occupants  of  the  locality,  of  the  present 
a^^ect  and  appropriation  of  which  I  have  here  attempted  a  sketch ;  and 
I  accidentmlly  Ml  upon  them  after  this  manner.  I  had  been  out  boating 
with  some  friends,  and  we  had  a  foncy,  as  the  evening  was  still  and  hot^ 
end  what  slight  air  there  was  being  against  us,  as  well  as  the  tide^  to 
hod  in  a  quiet  bay,  and  fish  from  the  rocks.  The  spot  thus  selected  had 
Bot  a  vestige  of  the  civilised  worid  which  was  within  five  miles  of  us 
It  was  as  it  might  have  been  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  Egyptian 
Bimmiea  were  living  men.  We  had  not  been  very  long  with  our  lines 
in  the  water,  intent  vpon  unsuccessful  qport,  when  a  flicker  of  light  shot 
op  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bav,  and  drew  our  attention  to  that  quarter* 
A  fire  we  saw  was  kindling,  wnich  soon  grew  large  enoi^h  to  reveal  a 
party  of  nativesi  ai^>arently  just  returned  for  the  night  to  their  huts, 
vfaidi,  we  could  now  see,  were  in  the  rear  of  the  fire.  While  dividii^ 
attention  between  our  uncaught  fish  and  the  native  huts,  we  suddenly 
heard  a  woman's  voice  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  continuing  to 
eaovise  itself  with  a  volubility  so  sustained  and  emphatic  that  no  manner 
of  doubt  was  left  on  the  minds  of  our  party  that  a  matrimonial  squabble 
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was  presently  taking  place  among  ihe  savages.  We  immediately  voted 
ker  an  aboriginal  Mrs,  Caudle,  and  waited  die  issue  with  some  curiosity. 
For  ten  minutes  the  vociferation  continued  unabated  in  vigour  and 
Tivacity,  bespeaking  a  keen  sense  of  unmerited  wrong,  and,  no  dottbt» 
increased  aggravation  from  the  taciturnity  of  the  party  to  whom  these 
upbraidings  were  addressed. 

We  were  admiring  the  fortitude  of  the  patient  under  this  domestic 
infliction,  when  we  heard  distinctly  the  noise  as  of  several  smart  blows — 
the  man's  ire  was  at  length  roused !  Never  before  was  such  a  noise 
heard  proceeding  from  lips  of  woman,  civilised  or  savage.  Her  vocifera- 
tions grew  more  rapid  than  ever,  louder  than  ever ;  in  fact  a  shriek,  yet 
still  of  distinctly  articulated  sounds.  And  at  this  rate  she  kept  waggmg 
her  tongue  for  another  five  minutes.  Then  the  bangs  again,  and  the 
screams  grew  phrenzied. 

We  at  length  thought  ourselves  bound  to  walk  round  the  bay,  to 
attempt  a  mediation  between  the  contending  parties.  When  we  pre* 
sented  ourselves  we  found  the  pair  both  hard  at  it,  the  man  with  a  thick 
grass- tree  stick,  belabouring  his  ''g^n*'  in  a  way  which  would  have  killed 
white  woman,  and  she  continuing  her  abuse  with  unrelazed  energy. 
Lan  on  seeing  us  suspended  his  exercise  :  when  we  held  it  judi<»ous 
to  attempt  a  little  bounce,  making  some  references  to  "the  police,"  a 
word  well  understood  by  the  blacks.  This  had  the  desired  effect  on  the 
man,  who  sulkily  threw  himself  down  by  the  embers  of  the  fire  ;  but 
our  intervention  had  scarcely  produced  this  happy  result,  when  her  lady- 
ship begfin  a  volley  of  abuse  against  us  I  It  was  plainly  a  living  example 
of  MoUere's  Mctdame  SganareUe — an  illustration  of  that  profound  in- 
sil^ht  into  human  nature  which  has  truly  made  Moli^re  (in  the  critical 
formula)  "  a  man  for  all  ages  and  all  nations." 

Monsieur  Robert, — *  *  *  Peste  soit  le  coquin,  de  battre  lunsi  sa  femme! 

Martine, — £t  je  veux  qu'il  me  batte,  moi  I 

M,  Robert. — Ah ;  j  y  consens  de  tout  mon  cosur. 

«  •  «  • 

Martine, — M^lez  vous  de  vos  a£Paires. 

M.  Robert, — Je  ne  dis  plus  mot. 

Martine, — 11  me  pliut  d'etre  battue* 

M.  Robert, — D'accord,  &c.,  &c. 

We  had  nothing  to  do  but  with  Monsieur  Robert  to  say  ^d accord;^ 
and  laughing  heartily  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  to  walk  away 
as  quickly  as  consisted  with  our  proper  dignity. 

The  best  of  it  was  that  the  woman  seemed  in  no  wise  incommoded 
with  the  terrible  drubbing  inflicted  on  her,  beyond  the  momentary  pain 
it  had  occasioned.  As  we  got  round  to  our  "  fishing-ground,"  her  tongue 
ceased  to  wag,  and  the  native  broil  was  at  an  end.  We  remarked  that  a 
dozen  other  blacks  were  there,  quite  quiet  and  unmoved.  They  were 
wiser  than  Monsieur  Robert, 

This  was,  I  was  told  by  one  of  our  party  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
their  haunts,  and  was  able  to  identify  one  or  two  of  the  men,  the  last  of 
the  Sydney  tribe.  The  best  of  the  Australian  aboriginals  whom  I  have 
seen — and  they  have  been  those  who,  living  in  the  far  interior,  have  had 
little  intercourse  with  Europeans — ^have  mways  been  wretched  people, 
taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  these  were  such  deplorable  objects  that  one's  com- 
miseration was  unavoidably  mixed  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  they 
were  human  beings  !  The  reader  has  now,  it  is  hoped,  some  notion  of 
Sydney  and  its  inhabitants— here,  also,  is  the  last  relic  of  \hA  "  olden 
time,"  when  Sydney  was  not 
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There  lies  your  way,  due  west 

Ajter  all  it  is  no  fable.     El  Dorado  exists ! 

This  is  not  a  mere  newspaper  announcement,  respectable  as  that  source 
of  information  may  be,  but  a  positiye,  downright  fact,  which  we  have  de- 
rired  the  assurance  of  from  an  authority  that  admits  of  no  contradiction, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  in  short,  than  a  letter  from  a  very  enterprising 
joong  gentleman  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity,  which,  in  his  case,  actually  proved  a  golden  one.  That  our 
readers  may  believe,  as  readily  as  ourselves,  we  shall  suppress  nothing, — 
not  even  names  or  private  affairs,  being  perfectly  certain  that  the  indi- 
viduals most  concerned  in  the  matter,  will  rather  thank  than  reprove  j^ot 
giying  publicity  to  the  accompanying  statement. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question,  is  Mr.  Baldwin  Grab,  the  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Grab,  of  the  respectable  firm  of  Snatcher,  Grab 
and  Sharper,  of  Bedford  Row,  one  of  the  very  highest  eminence  in  the 
profession  of  the  law.  For  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
into,  the  elder  Mr.  Grab  was  induced,  about  two  or  three  years  back,  to 
send  his  boy  Baldwin  to  complete  his  education  in  the  United  States  ;  all 
we  need  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  in  doing  so,  that  worthy  attorney  be- 
lieved he  was  adopting  the  course  best  calculated  to  advance  his  son  s  in- 
terests and  qualify  him,  in  the  most  appropriate  manner,  for  representing 
the  house  in  which  he  was  himself  an  active  and  efficient  partner.  It  was 
whispered — ^but  they  were  censorious  people  who  said  so — that  a  violent 
personal  disagreement,  which  ended  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  *' being 
Kicked  out  of  doors,'*  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Grab's  ex- 
patriation ;  but  when  we  consider  that,  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  wrote 
Iiome  for  money  (which  his  prudent  sire  refused  to  send  him),  and  subse- 
quently maintained  a  correspondence,  which  has  ended  in  a  manner  so  satis- 
^Ktory  to  all  parties,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  set  down  the  story  of  the  quarrel 
as  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Grab  senior,  for  (such  is  the  tur- 
pitude of  human  nature)  even  that  worthy  man  has  encountered  enmity 
in  the  course  of  his  mild  and  amiable  career.  Besides,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  more  highly  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Grab's  intellect  than  to  suppose 
him  capable  ofbemg  swayed  by  personal  resentment,  self  interest  bein^ 
the  only  weakness  his  most  malicious  friends  could  ever  accuse  him  of. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Baldwin  Grab  continued,  somehow  or  other,  to  make 
his  way  among  the  Down  Easters  ;  but  as  the  history  of  his  earlier  pro- 
cee<Hngs  in  the  New  World  is  foreign  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  his  most  recent  adventures.  They  are  described  in 
the  following  letter  to  his  father. 

San  Francisco,  November  1,  1848. 
Dear  Governor, — You  will  open  your  eyes  rather  wider  than  usual 
when  you  know  where  this  comes  from,  and  what  it  s  all  about ;  but  the 
&ct  is,  I  ve  been  to  the  **  diggins"  and  made  a  man  of  myself.  When  you 
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,Te  me  the  sack  three  year  ago,*  you  little  thought  how  soon  I  should 
it,  or  what  with.    But  that's  neither  here  nor  there ;  Fve  done  the 
tricky  no  thanks  to  anybody  but  myself^  and  if  I  don't  come  it  strong 
this  time  forth,  why,  as  Blrother  Jonathan  says,  "  it's  a  pity  P 

You  heard  of  the  fire  that  cleared  me  out  of  my  diy-goods'  store  in 
Broad  Way,  New  York,  when  I  wrote  to  you  to  set  me  up  again  (which 

J^ou  uATer  ^d,  nor  did  I  ever  expect  you  would);  and  I  sent  you  another 
etter  to  say  how  Fd  flitted  to  Lexington,  ia  Virginay,  where  1  wastiying 
my  hand  at  iAe  profession  ;  but  furtner  than  that  you  know  no  more  of 
my  matters  than  I  do  of  those  of  your  last  client ;  not  so  much,  lor  I  eaa 
pi^ty  well  guess  what  has  happened  to  him  by  this  time.  Well, — ^ihe  law 
was  no  go  to  Lexington,!  for  everr  man  is  his  own  lawyer  there — ^no  feols^ 
though,  for  all  that — so  I  absquatulated  into  Old  Kentuck,  where  I  had  more 
than  one  locaticm,  and  brought  up  at  last  to  Hopkinsyille^  in  some  dear- 
filgs  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  MississippL  Here  I  started  a  news- 
paper, the  JBapkinsvine  ^Banner  of  Freedom^  a  free  and  independent 
joomal^  supported  by  public  subscription  and  private  contributions^  and 
consequently  the  representative  of  every  man's  opinions  who  chose  to  pay 
for  making  them  known. 

This  was  rather  a  flourishing  concern  as  long  as  it  lasted,  thoagh  in 
the  course  of  my  editorship  of  three  months  my  Ble  was  five  tisaes 
attempted,  in  spite  of  my  printed  notice  to  correspondents  that  I  kept  a 
revolver  in  my  office-desk ;  but  at  last,  having  ventured  to  ^eak  out  on 
my  own  account — ^that  is  to  say,  to  call  in  a  few  overdue  subscriptiems 
by  name— I  was  set  upon  by  the  delinquent  subscribers,  taned  and 
feathered,  and  once  more  obliged  to  walk  my  chalks.  I  then  went 
down  Arkansaw  way,  and  fixed  myself  to  Arkopolb,  whoe  I  had  a  calL 
Ton  may  laugh,  governor,  but  I  had.  Twasn't  one  of  your  soapey, 
sneaJdng,  Methody  calls,  but  a  regular  Mormon  screamer,  Joe  Smith 
nal  grit.  Mr.  Peleg  S.  Lyman  was  my  converter,  from  the  state  of 
Ohio  ;  he  traded  in  a  genexul  way  in  rum,  blankets,  gunpowder,  tobacco 
fixings,  and  dry  goods  of  all  sorts,  mostly  with  the  Osages,  and  did  a  piettj 
considerable  stroke  of  business  in  the  peltry  fine.  A  pious  man  was 
Peleg  S.  Lyman,  and  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  sinliil  way  in  which  I 
was  living. 

''  Where's  the  use,"  said  he  to  me,  one  evening,  as  he  was  sittin^^ 
smoking  on  a  table  in  frt)nt  of  his  store,  and  whittling,  with  a  penknifis, 
aS  the  while  he  was  talking,  *'  where's  the  use  of  your  wastin'  of  your 
time  and  periHn'  of  your  precious  soul  a  tryin'  to  enlighten  these  here 
^Carnal  natives  with  newspaper  notions  of  lioerty  ?  What's  the  freedon 
c£  this  world  in  comparison  of  the  onboundedness  of  the  next  ?  Whatfs 
the  j'yes  of  this  here  sublunary  sphere  to  the  j'yes  of  the  New  Jem- 
salem  ?  I  convene,  stranger,  that  you're  a  swappin'  away  your  ever- 
lastin*  existence  agin  a  wooden  nutmig." 

'^What  would  you  have  me  do,  Mr.  Peleg,"  asked  L     '^  I  dontsee 

^  We  trust  this  phrase  will  not  be  misinterpreted.  The  writer,  in  a  truly  fifial 
spirit,  simply  alludes  in  figurative  language  to  the  blessing  which  Mr.  Grab,  like 
an  ancient  patriarch,  bestowed  on  his  son  when  he  quitted  the  paternal  mansioo. 

t  It  win  be  perceived  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  style  is  occasionallj  slightly  tinged 
wHb  Amerieanums ;  but  we  have  thought  it  better  not  to  attempt  to  improve  or 
tsoq^  with  the  criginal* 
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OTf  opfing.  I  'WIS  hnd  ti>  the  hw,  and  Aet  kw  isn^  of  mudi  vahie 
WMMB  ewiy  man  takes  it  mto  kk  own  haocb/' 
"  The  law,"  refcoxsed  Peleg,  *'  is  a  pretty  loandatioB  for  most  thmgs, 
a  proper  kmwrkdge  of  law  a  enttcr  may  whip  h»  weight  ia  hm 
giin  a  'eoon  mto  fits,  cow-hide  the  wiYaTse^  and  staie  creation  out 
•I  free  ;  but  there's  ao  call  for  him  to  pracdae  it  ia  the  eoarts ;  let  hiaa 
like  it  into  the  husaoai  of  private  life,  aiid»  mark  mj  words,  stmager, 
hell  make  his  aocooat  of  it.  Let  the  pfiaciples  of  kw,  ets  a  Unm^ 
wmdeiti&ndt  'en,  govern  his  ooadoct  day  aad  night,  and  he'U  soon  maike 
a  dearin'  of  his  own.  As  for  a  openm',  there's  opeaiBS  everywheiek 
We^re  not  so  hr  west  here  to  Aikopolis  that  we  mayn't  find  mora 
parts  yet     Now  fisten  to  me,  stranger.   Tve  taken  a  kinder 


fancy  to  yoa.  I  commiserate  yoor  poor  sou},  and  am  resolred  to  take 
it  vnder  my  protection.  You  am't  got  much  money  I  reckon.  Wel^  Tm 
Bietty  spry  that  way ;  though  'tain't  altogether  a  fortin'  as  Ikbcs  ihia 
here  store  ;  hut  I  calkilate  there*s  a  way  to  make  one  out  of  it,  kinder 
farter  than  drivin'  bargins  with  the  Cherokeee  and  Osages^  and  that  is 
to  camp  out  farther  away  across  the  prairie.  I've  heard  teD  of  astonishiii' 
doiiis  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  among  my  people  the  Mormons.  If 
TOOT  feelkiB  has  a  heavenward  turn,  and  you  don't  object  to  the  joutaot^ 
I  eonrene  it  wiU  be  for  your  spiritnal  welfare  as  weQ  as  for  your  airthly 
good  to  woe  nfy  little  spekilatkm.'* 

I  need  not  trouble  you,  governor,  with  any  m<»e  of  Peleg's  arguments. 
I  eoidd  see  as  f^aly  as  he  that  he  wanted  some  one  to  mske  the  venture 
widi  him,  thoogh  what  lliat  venture  was  he  was  too  close  to  teU  me. 

'^  If  I  was  to  let  on  a&  at  once,"  said  he,  when  I  questioned  ham  rather 
aai  I  u  lily  on  the  subject,  '^  you'd  be  scarified  out  of  your  believable  fakiil- 
ties  ;  you'd  think  some  everlastm'  water  power  was  a  sweepin'  you  away 
along  of  it.'*  So  he  left  me  to  exercise  my  imagination,  and  isake  pve* 
parations  far  the  journey. 

'^Cash,"  said  Mr.  Pcdeg  S.  Lyman,  ^^  ain*t  of  no  ase  in  them  parts  ; 
what's  wanted  is  dry  goods  far  barter  and  hardwares  for  use.  Now,  I 
can  sopply  you  with  both  from  my  stores :  what  doUais  you  have  yon 
cm  hamd  over  to  m^  and  FB  trade  with  you  to  the  fiill  amount  m  blan* 
kete  and  sperrit  fixiBS^  bread  and  pork  doins  in  barrels, — ^ades,  picks^ 
nd  mm  saucepans.  Not  a  cent,  stranger,  wffl  yo«  be  the  wuss,  aa  I 
hope  for  Fisgak" 

I  was  not  over  anxious  to  part  with  all  the  coin  I  had  managed  to 
Boape  together  and  get  dear  off  with  from  Hopkiasville^  hat  when  I 
caase  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  country  we  w^e  gi^ng  to  travd 
through,  aad  what  sort  of  a  place  we  were  bound  far — Pekg  S.  Lynum 
having  en  one  occasion  partly  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bi^,  when  a  little 
ftaihed  with  rum — I  thought  I  couldn't  da  better  ^an  deal  with  him ;  aad 
Iwasthe  morereadily  indwced  to  do  so  frtNn  being  aware  that  if  the  stose- 
ksepara  of  ArkopoKs  prided  tiiemsdves  upon  one  tlang  more  thaa  another, 
it  was  in  what  they  caBed  fiixn'  a  stranger.  As  weU,  thought  I,  danee 
with  a  bear  as  dine  with  a  wolf,  so  I  gave  Peleg  the  dollars  aad  he  s»- 

ethe  goods.     Of  coarse  I  was  tsddng  care  of  my  soul  all  the  while^ 
is  the  sutject  had  nop^ehy  to  recommend  it^  I  let  Peleg  talk  on. 
Some  other  tisae  time^  perhaps*  I  may  teU  you  the  sort  ef  joumer  tra 
had  aerssa  liie  desert, — how  we  worked  up  to  Jeflerson,  where  we  lound 
a  caravan  of  traders  bound  to  Oregon,  how  we  struck  the  old  Miawwai 
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track,  following  the  coarse  of  ihe  Platte  River,  and  keemng  between  the 
forks,  till  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  now  we  oontriired 
to  cross  them,  and  how  we  finaUy  got  to  the  Mormon  settlement,  It 
wasn't  the  easiest  life  in  the  world,  and  I  found  when  I  got  into  the 
desert  that  I  was  little  more  my  own  master  than  if  I  had  regularly  taken 
service  with  Peleg  as  his  help ;  for,  having  the  stores  under  his  control, 
and  being,  moreover,  something  of  the  '*  half-horse,  half-alligator"  breed, 
with  a  touch  of  the  prairie  buffiedo  in  his  composition,  and  a  strongly- 
made  raw-boned  fellow  withal,  for  whom  I  was  no  match  in  personal 
strength,  I  was  obliged  to  knock  under,  and  do  his  bidding  without 
grumbling.  All  the  property  I  had,  except  the  beast  I  rode  on,  was 
under  his  charge ;  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  away  :  a  fellow  mig^t 
just  as  well  have  cast  himself  adrift,  like  a  marine  on  a  grating,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Peleg  S.  Lyman  always  slept  with  one  eye 
open,  and  could  hit  a  trail  as  cleverly  as  a  Pawnee  Loup,  so  I  put  the 
biest  face  on  it  I  could  and  carried  on,  as  the  sailors  say. 

When  we  parted  company  with  the  caravan  at  Biddle  Lake,  we  turned 
our  heads  south,  while  the  traders  stood  northward,  inviting  us  at  the 
same  time  not  to  go  and  bury  ourselves  in  the  salt  desert,  but  come  and 
pick  up  a  living  on  the  Columbia  River,  I  could  not  but  remark  with 
an  inward  sense  of  satisfaction,  the  gleam  of  triumph  that  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  Peleg,  as  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Mormon  settlementi 
and  said  that  his  spirit  yearned  not  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

''Ride  on,  bretnren!"  exclaimed  Peleg — ''ride  on  to  the  pleasant 
water-courses,  where  much  fat  and  gladness  abound.  The  vesseb  that 
are  chosen  must  be  filled — yea,  with  the  fulness  of  plenty.  The  saints 
shall  inherit  the  earth ;  they  shall  show  a  light  to  the  nations,  and  much 
people  shall  flock  to  behold  it.  From  the  bowels  of  the  earth  shall  oome 
forth  praise !" 

The  peltry-men  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  set  down  Peleg  for  "  an 
everlastin'  crack-brained  gonney  ;*'  and  with  mutual  contempt  for  each 
other's  prospects,  the  Mormon  and  the  traders  separated. 

"  Them  critters,"  said  Peleg,  as  we  rode  together  along  the  banks  of 
the  White  Mud  River,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
— "  them  critters  ain*t  got  no  more  sense  than  'possums.  They  think 
they're  goin*  to  make  their  fortins,  at  the  ve^  time  they're  turning  their 
bacKS  on  the  only  way  to  'em."  And  he  laughed  in  his  quiet,  dry  way,  as 
if  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  own  joke. 

The  time  was  come,  however,  for  him  to  speak  out,  for  we  were  drawing 
near  the  district  where  the  nature  of  our  pursuits  must  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  and  though  Peleg  had  made  himself  a  hard  master  instead  of  a 
companion,  he  was  not,  1  began  to  find,  so  bad  a  fellow  after  all.  He 
had,  probably,  learnt  to  appreciate  my  character ;  and  you,  governor, 
know  what  that  is,  for  I  natter  myself  it's  not  very  unlike  your  own  ? 
You  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  consulting  your  mental  looking-glass, 
but  when  you  do,  you  see  a  face  that's  not  easily  forgotten — ugly,  but 
remarkable. 

"  Mister  Baldwin,"  said  Peleg,  as  we  moved  gently  on— a  shambling 
walk  being  the  best  pace  our  beasts  could  muster — ''what  are  your 
notions  concemin*  of  this  here  spekilation  as  you've  jined  in  ?" 

"  Before  I  tell  you  that,"  I  replied,  "  1  must  first  of  all  know  what  the 
Bpecidation  itself  is." 
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Peleg  srixmed. 

*'  Yoa  hear  them  iron  saroepans  a  rattlin'  agin  each  other  in  the  packs^ 
dontyerr 

''  I  think  I  do/*  answered  I.  '*  Fve  had  to  tighten  the  cords  round 
them  pret^  often." 

*'  Well,     continued  Peleg,  **  I  suppose  they  wants  to  git  right  out 


now." 


**  What  for  ?"  said  I ;  '^  is  there  much  to  cook  in  these  parts  ?" 

Peleg  grinned  again. 

'^  There's  that  to  cook  as  you  Britishers  makes  toothpicks  on,  as  IVe 
heerd  tell  ;  we  free-horn  Americans  uses  the  prongs  of  forks  for  that 
purpose^  a  whittling-knife,  or  the  first  thing  handy." 

'*  I  can't  guess  what  you  mean/'  said  I ;  ''  you  must  speak  a  little 
plainer." 

**  Then,  squire/'  sidd  the  Mormon,  **  what  do  you  think  of  goldV^ 

*'  Gold !"  I  exclaimed — '^  cook  gold — ^you  must  have  lost  your  wits !" 

"  If  I  htfve/'  said  he,  '*  'taint  yon  that's  found  'em.  What  I  tell  yoa 
is  a  finct — it's  as  true  as  everlastm'  natur.  Did  you  think  I  was  a-goin' 
to  hunt  on  this  trail  without  knowin'  what  sort  of  game  was  at  the  t'other 
end  of  it  ?  I'm  not  such  a  'coon.  Few  knows  it  yet,  though  many  will 
afore  long ;  but  there's  an  Almighty  power  of  cold  in  this  country  to  be 
had  for  the  trouble  of  stoopin'.  I  won't  say  whether  it  was  re-yeded  at 
Nanyoo,  or  whether  it  wasn't ;  but  the  Mormons  has  got  the  secret,  they 
and  the  Ingines,  who  don't  know  the  yalley  of  it.  We're  a  people  what's 
Uest,  and  our  handyworks  prospers." 

Though  I  had  had  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  'cute  backwoodsman 
bad  not  come  on  a  fool's  errand,  I  was  far  from  entertaining  any  idea  of 
the  real  nature  of  his  object ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  brine 
myself  to  believe  that  he  was  not  poking  fun  into  me.  But  what  he  said, 
with  more  particulars  than  there's  any  need  for  me  to  repeat,  was  fully 
confirmed  when  we  got  to  the  settlement.  There  we  saw  the  gold  itself 
— ^^'  gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold,"  as  the  man  says  in  the  play 
— ^not  glittering  exactly,  but  dull,  lumpish,  and  heavy,  just  the  colour  of 
sister  Jane's  skin  when  she  had  the  black  jaundice,  a  kind  of  yellow, 
overlaid  with  dirt. 

I  promise  you  it  wasn't  long  we  staid  in  New  Nauvoo,  but  as  soon  as 
we  had  swapped  away  a  few  tools  for  pretty  nigh  their  weight  in  gold,  ofF 
we  set  for  die  "  diggins  " — you'll  have  heard  tell  of  them  by  this  time. 
A  blessed  scramble  we  had  till  we  got  to  the  river  Sacramento,  400  miles 
across  a  desert,  salt  enough,  as  Peleg  said,  to  corn  creation.  Whenever 
any  of  the  number  dropped  off,  and  died  on  the  journey,  Peleg  consoled 
the  rest  by  telling  them  they  would  serve  as  land-marks  on  the  road  back, 
m  case  any  returned  that  way ;  that  their  bodies  were  cured  as  well  as 
their  souls,  with  other  remarks,  which  were,  of  course,  extremely  g^ti^ 
fying.  Well,  at  last  we  got  to  the  *'  diggins,"  and  wouldn't  the  firm 
have  liked  to  have  been  there  too !  I  think  I  see  old  Snatchem,  with  his 
hawk-nose,  and  long  thin  claws,  jealous  of  the  very  dirt  that  sticks  to 
his  nails ;  I  fancy  I  behold  Sharper,  that  cross  between  a  London  rat  and 
a  countiy  fox,  with  the  quick  eye  and  astute  smellers  of  the  one,  and  the 
red  hair  and  stealthy  pace  of  the  other.  I  Cancy  him  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
Sacramentoy  diving  mto  every  dark  hole,  and  grin^g  his  Ceuso  against 
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every  stone,  in  search  of  gold  dust ;  and,  sight  most  pleanng,  most  gcati- 
^ring  of  all,  I  pktim  to  mjstM  yon,  Govenior,  giimed  witn  mad,  lafdy, 
imshaTen,  worn  and  wastea ;  your  black  knee-breeches  torn  to  tatters — 
jamr  bine  vorsted  ttoddngs  ivom  to  shreds — your  ^ectades  dooded  with 
dust  and  perspiration,  with  your  elbows  squaied,  your  shirt-flleeres  tucked 
iqp  to  your  ^ouldersy  and  no  end  to  the  bend  in  your  back,  layii^  down 
to  the  work  as  if  you'd  been  born  to  the  task  of  grubbing  up  gold — a^ 
indeed,  yoa  were^  though  in  a  different  way.  Yoa  eouldirt  work  liaider 
than  you  do  now,  and  you'd  a11  be  less  mischievous. 

Much  ^be  sort  of  thing  that  I've  described  in  fast's  akeldi  ofthe  opera- 
tiaoB  of  the  firm,  has  been  the  daUy  bustaeas  of  Pdeg  S.  Lyman  and  your 
son  Baldwin  Grab,  mnoe  kseated  in  the  digginsy  about  three  moatim 
kadc  We're  paitoers  now  in  real  earnest ;  I'm  no  longer  his  help^  as 
I  was  coming  over  the  prairie  ;  but  all  we  get  we  store  in  a  eacke,  as 
ihe  Caoadiaiis  call  aa  out-of-door  savings-bank.  The  hardest  thing  to 
get  is  bdly-tunber ;  but  that  we  manage  to  pick  m  without  paying  for 
it,  just  waitiiig  till  the  early  bifds  have  gone  abroad  to  the  diggmsy  and 
Ihea  making  hxe  with  all  we  can  lay  oar  hands  on.  Sometimes  ipe 
don*t  go  to  the  stream  ourselves,  but  hunt  in  couples  in  the  moaatuiM^ 
and  if  we  meet  m  stnager  wilh  a  well-lined  blanket  as  will  sometimes 
happen,  why  Feleg's  b^ie-kni£e,  or  my  revolver,  save  him  the  tronUe 
of  eaoying  a  vsekss  we^t  of  uncoined  buUaoa  about  him. 

Pewg  and  I  vrere  calculating  last  night,  in  a  rough  way,  how  wuaA 
tre  had  made  since  we  came  to  the  diggins,  and  we  settled  that  it 
wasn't  far  short  of  80,000  dollars  a-piece.  I  have  <me  lump  of  gold  as 
Vg  as  an  apple,  with  a  nail  driv«i  through  n  hole  in  the  midcSd,  and 
1  wear  it  for  a  breast-pin  of  an  evening,  when  we  smoke  and  dxink 
Bwizsle,  for  mint-juleps  or  sherry-cobbler  are  not  to  be  had. 

But  we  want  hands ;  and  that's  the  reason  of  my  writing.  Do  what 
you  will,  the  finn  can't  make  in  ten  yean  as  much  as  may  be  gathered 
nere  in  ten  days,  to  say  nothing  of  casoaities,  wkM  are  emre  ioJaU  an 
ika  icw|f  oflkaee  vko  look  out  fur  them,  llierefore,  I  recommend  you 
to  ship  yooisebies  cS,  ihe  whde  lot,  to  this  place;  nobody  will  miss 
yoa  except  your  clients,  and  they  won't  gpriere  over*much.  As  Fnt  a 
rich  man  now,  you  ve  only  to  mention  my  name  when  you  land,  and 
eyery  attention  will  be  paid  you.  Mind  you  bring  me  out  that  six- 
hiaded  knife  that  yoa  took  fraa  me  when  I  came  home  from  Binning^ 
ham  that  time.  Give  my  love  to  my  brothers  and  sistets,  and  remember 
me  to  the  firm.    Peleg  desires  **  kinder  oomphments.'' 

Yourdntifitl  son, 

Bau>win  Grab. 

P.S.  November  2. — ^That  eternal  scoundrel,  Peleg  8.  Lyman,  has 
rebbed  the  eacie — hasn't  left  the  worth  of  a  cent  They  say  he's  gwie 
up  the  San  Joaquin.     Fm  after  him. 


The  GakmiGn  Gazetteo£the  Srd  of  January,  which  has  just  readied 
as,  ooDtams,  as  we  imagine,  the  sequd  to  the  above  nanadve.  In  an 
aitkle  detailing  the  ktest  proceedings  in  Califomia,  we  find  that  ''  an 
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EngJishman,  named  Grab,  underwort  the  extreme  penalty  of  Lynch  law, 
for  setting  fire  to  a  hut  and  svffDcating  die  inmate,  aa  eminent  Mormon 
preacher^  named  Peleg  S.  Ljmaa.  €hrab  was  caught  in  the  ruins,  which 
he  revisited  the  next  day  for  llie  sake  of  plunder,  the  unfortunate  Mor- 
mon being  supposed  by  the  incendiary  to  possess  a  smail  quantity  of  gold. 
We  have  it  £n>m  a  quarter  on  which  we  can  confidently  rely,  tnat  not  a 
grain  of  dust  was  discovered  among  M.  P^g  &  Lyman's  remains." 


We  have  ourselves  read  an  advertisemeiit  in  the  Times,  announdng 
tiiat  the  good-will  (if  there  be  such  a  thing)  of  an  eminent  legal  firm  in 
Bedford  Row,  is  to  be  disposed  of,  t&e  members  of  it  intending  to  ^*  ope- 
rate in  another  sphere."  We  sineevdiy  hope  that  €ke  fiim  alluded  to  is 
not  that  of  Messrs.  Snalxliem,  Grab  and  Shaiper,  for  if  their  operations 
are  intended  for  Cafifomia,  we  Sear  they  will  arrive  too  late. 


I  CHARGE  THEE  TO  REMEMBER. 

BT     MBS.    rONSONBT. 
I. 

Bt  the  roshiog  of  the  waters 

Of  our  native  moontaiB  streams. 
Whose  music  long  shall  mingle 

With  thy  haunted  nudaight 
By  the  purple  of  those  mountain! 

By  the  azure  of  that  sky — 
By  the  everlasting  shadows. 

Round  the  forest-trees  that 
By  the  paths  we  trod  together. 

By  the  glade  where  first  we  met. 
Do  1  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

n. 

By  the  softness  of  the  aMxniog, 

The  g^ery  of  the  nooo — 
By  the  thioing  of  the  silver  stars. 

The  mdiaDce  of  the  moon — 
By  the  calm  and  tender  twilight. 

The  dropping  sanmer  showers— 
By  the  songs  tkuit  ghui  the  greeowaod 

In  the  merry  time  of  flowen — 
By  the  freshness  of  the  greensward. 

With  eveoing  dew-drops  wet. 
Do  I  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 


SS-- 
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in. 

By  the  wild  and  wintry  tempest. 

The  fierce  autumnal  breeze — 
By  the  howling  of  the  storm-blast 

O'er  those  frozen  northern  seas — 
By  wind,  and  frost,  and  darkness — 

By  fragrance,  light,  and  bloom — 
By  summer's  wreath  of  beauty — 

By  winter's  brow  of  gloom — 
By  Earth,  where  flowers  are  springiDg— 

By  Heaven,  where  stars  are  set. 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

IV. 

By  all  those  happy  moments 

Whose  memories  thrill  thee  now— 
Memories  which  dim  thy  downcast  eyes, 

And  flush  thy  drooping  brow ; 
^^^  Which  quiver  on  thy  false,  false  lip, 

***  And  heave  thy  faithless  breast. 

And  long  in  that  frail  heart  of  thine 

Shall  live  in  deep  unrest — 
Memories  beneath  whose  silent  might 

Thy  cheeks  with  tears  are  wet ; 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget 

V. 

By  love,  with  all  its  rapture, 

By  love,  with  all  its  tears 
Its  bliss  so  mixed  with  sorrow, 

Its  hope  so  full  of  fears. 
Its  passion  and  its  anguish. 

Its  wildness  and  its  wo — 
By  sdl  that  thou  so  well  hast  known. 

And  never  more  mayst  know — 
By  the  joys  for  ever  past  away. 

The  dreams  that  linger  yet. 
Do  I  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget 

VI. 
Oh !  false  as  thou  hast  been  to  me, 

False  to  thine  own  weak  heart 
Too  deep  a  sadness  thrills  me  now 

While  thus,  while  thut  we  part. 
Oh !  by  the  love  which  outraged, 

Doth  its  own  vengeance  bring. 
By  thine  own  guilt  and  my  deep  wrong 

And  all  our  suffering, 
By  weary  life  and  welcome  death, 

By  shame,  despair,  regret 
Do  1  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  mostybrgfl. 
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SUPERNATURAL      BEINGS. 

From  enences  unseen,  celestial  names, 
Eolight'ning  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames, 
Lift  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  Cause, 
Who  hlessed  the  whole  with  life. 

Pbiob« 

CoMXOK  ai  is  the  opinion  that  the  lavs  of  Nature  are  immutable,  a 
fery  superficial  inquiry  will  prove  that  the  axiom  must  be  received  with 
kuge  exceptions  and  restrictions.     We  may  presume  the  stars  to  have 
been  forni^  and  fixed  in  accordance  with  some  general  law ;  yet  several, 
even  in  modem  times,  have  followed  the  lost  Pleiad,  while  new  ones  have 
appeared ;  and  as  to  the  earth  we  inhabit,  it  seems  to  have  been  governed 
by  no  rule  but  that  of  incessant  change  though  these  mutations  may, 
probably,  be  in  accordance  with  some  comprehensive  and  final  scheme, 
the  tendency  of  which  we  cannot  even  conjecture.     Judging,  however, 
bj  what  we  see  and  know,  we  should  be  justified  in  affirming  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Nature  is  her  constant  inconstancy,  her 
endless  transformations,  her  almost  capricious  abandonment  of  old  forms, 
and  her  substitution  of  novelties  in  inexhaustible  and  infinite  variety. 
Geological  investigations  and  the  exhumation  of  tropical  products  m 
polar  regions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  a  change 
m  the  position  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  tiie  sun  ;  we  know  that  sea 
and  land  have  been,  and  still  are,  constantiy  changing  places ;  while 
numerous  fossil  remains,  those  God-written  revelations  of  an  earlier 
worid,  incontestably  prove  tiiat  the  whole  Fauna  and  flora  of  that  period, 
with  all  their  boundless  and  marvellous  varieties,  have  passed  away  to  be 
Bocoeeded  by  new  organisations  equal  in  the  diversity  though  not  in  the 
Btupendous  magnitude  of  their  forms.     It  would  seem,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
process  of  creation  had  never  ceased,  and  that  the  gradual  extinction  of 
Nature's  old  ofi&priug  became  necessary,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the 
new  families  which  the  prolific  mother  is  constantly  bringing  forth. 
Even  in  our  own  days  the  Dodo  and  the  Apteryx  Australis  are  said  to 
hsLre  become  extinct :  is  it  irrational  to  conclude  that  other  beings  have 
been  called  into  existence  to  supply  their  place  and  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life  ?    Why  may  not  every  day  be  the  oirthday  of  a  new 
ammal  or  vegetable  ?    For  my  part,  whenever  I  contemplate  a  flower  or 
a  quadruped  recently  imported  from  the  antipodes,  and  affirmed  to  be  a 
fiesh  discovery,  the  suggestion  that  it  may  in  fact  be  a  fresh  creation, 
that  it  may  have  just  been  consecrated  by  tiie  touch  of  Nature's  plastic 
hand,  that  it  may  be  a  new  present  from  heaven  to  earth,  exalts  and 
hallows  my  admiration  by  infusing  into  it  a  feeling  of  reverence.     The 
remark,  tliat  an  undevout  astronomer  must  be  mad,  is  equally  applicable 
to  an  irreligious  naturalist. 

Of  the  formative  power  and  infinite  inventiveness  displayed  in  the 
fossil  Flora  a  faint  notion  may  be  formed,  when  we  state  that  300  species 
of  plants  have  already  been  discovered  in  the  coal  formations  of  Great 
Britain  alone,  extraordinary  in  their  configurations,  and  exceeding  the 
luxuriance  of  the  present  equatorial  climes.  Several  of  these,  engraved 
in  the  124th  Number  of  the  "  Art-Journal,"  show  that  the  plants  and 
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flowers  of  the  by-gone  woild,  and  whose  orders  are  now  extbeti  must  faaTe 
rivalled  in  eleeance  and  variety  the  most  beantafol  existing  prodacts  of 
our  forests,  fiems,  and  gardens ! 

Still  more  signally  do  recent  discoveries  attest  the  prodigality  of  Na- 
ture in  the  ancient  insect  worid.  ^'  Recent  microscopical  investigations," 
writes  the  celebrated  Dr.  ManteU,  "  have  shown  that  a  large  proportion 
of  onr  rocks  and  strata  are  composed  of  animalculeSi  millions  of  which 
are  contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of  stone.''  And  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  same  accurate  observer,  that  the  chalk  formation  which  constitutes 
so  laige  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  u  an  enormous  aggregation  of 
shells,  so  minute  as  to  be  singly  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye^  though 
his  microscope  empowered  mm  to  trace,  classify,  and  delineate  them 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Of  these  once-living  atoms  many  varieties  are 
detected,  and  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  and  diversifiea  than  the  out- 
lines and  markings  which  they  present  As  we  know  that  eveiy  thing 
living  is  doomed  to  die,  so  may  we  now  affirm  that  the  whole  superfides 
of  the  inanimate  earth  has  once  been  alive,  and  that  its  diflerent  strata 
are  a  succession  of  countiess  catacombs.  Yes — ^this  fair  globe  with  its 
over-arching  sky  is  but  a  vast  sepulchral  vault  We  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being  in  a  burial-ground,  whose  walls  are  the  horixon,  and  the 
depths  of  whose  crowded  graves  have  not  yet  been  fathomed ;  and  this 
world-cemetery  is  made  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  its  dust  and  ashes  re- 
vivified by  the  fertilising  processes  of  decay  and  death.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation  we 

See  d^inff  vegetables  life  sustain, 

See  life  mssolving  vegetate  again. 

Nor  does  nature,  in  more  recent  aeras,  appear  to  have  experienced  the 
least  exhaustion  from  the  incessant  exertion  of  her  plastic  inventions 
and  undiminished  fecundity.  The  hydro-oxygen  microscope  has  revealed 
to  us  a  crowd  of  animalcules  in  a  drop  of  ditch-water ;  as  many,  but  of 
totally  different  genera,  have  been  detected  in  an  equal  quantity  of  sea- 
water  ;  earth  is  not  less  lavish  of  her  vitality  now  than  m  the  vigour  of 
her  younger  cycles.  Who  can  see  the  mysterious  and  magnificent  boon 
of  life  conferred  upon  such  myriads  of  animalcules,  for  unquestionable 
purposes  of  enjojrment,  and  not  feel  as  deeply  impressed  by  the  bene- 
ficence as  by  the  power  of  the  Creator  ? 

Blind  ana  benighted  as  we  are,  how  can  we  duly  appreciate  the  infinite 
range  and  inventiveness  of  the  divine  mind,  when  it  is  probable  that  we 
know  not  a  moiety,  perhaps  not  a  tithe  of  the  creation,  the  bounds  of 
which  are  undergoing  a  constant  enlargement  in  every  direction  with  the 
improvement  of  our  optical  instruments  ?  Astronomers  find  reason  to 
conjecture  that  our  solar  system  occupies  a  very  subordinate  station  in  the 
stupendous  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  that  tne  unpenetrated  vastitudes 
of  space  may  be  Ulumined  by  other  suns,  surrounded  by  planets  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  teeming  with  more  profuse  vitality  tmm  our  own.  One 
more  advance  in  telescopic  art,  and  a  revelation  of  new  celestial  worlds 
may  burst  upon  our  astonished  vision ;  while  a  correspondent  improvement 
of  our  microsoopes  may  disclose  to  us  myriads  of  £resh  animalcules  still 
more  minute  and  various  than  any  from  which  we  have  uplifted  the  veil 
that  rendered  them  previously  invisible.  The  imagination  loses  itself 
until  '' function  is  smothered  in  surmise,"  as  we  attempt  to  fbOow  out 
the  results  involved  in  these  bewildering  concepticms. 
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To  acooant  for  the  miraculous  precision  with  which  such  stupendous 
creations  are  regulated,  it  has  heen  suggested  that  the  infinitudes  of  time 
and  space  may  constitute  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity,  whose  omnipresence, 
combmed  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  will  afford  some  clue  to  a 
mystery  ayowedly  inscrutable,  but  the  solution  of  which  we  may  reverently 
attempt  to  guess.  A  mnd  idea — so  grand,  indeed,  that  in  the  difficulty  of 
bringm^  it  down  to  the  level  of  human  apprehension,  it  has  found  only  a 
terylimited  acceptance.  From  the  paramount,  the  inconceivable  magnitude 
ana  importance  of  the  operations  constantly  claiming  the  exercise  of  the 
divine  mind,  men  hesitated  to  believe  that  its  powers  required  to  be  simul- 
taneously exerted  upon  all  the  petty  details  of  each  inhabited  planet,  upon 
the  minote  distinctions  in  the  genera  of  an  animalcule,  or  the  varieties  in 
the  form  and  colouring  of  a  weed.  Reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  human 
governments,  they  imagined,  that  while  the  supreme  autocratic  authority 
directed  and  upheld  die  grander  arrangements  of  the  universe,  the 
management  of  its  inferior  processes  was  delegated  to  subordinate  minis- 
ters, whose  various  natures  and  attributes  were  adapted  to  the  different 
duties  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  This  notion,  in  the  abstract,  pre« 
sentfl  nothing  irrational,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  divine  power  and 
supremacy.  Remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  all  nations,  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times,  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings, 
who  exercised  a  direct  influence  upon  mundane  affairs,  and  whose  func- 
tions rendered  them  the  coadjutors,  or,  to  speak  more  reverently,  the 
agents  of  the  Deity. 

Though  there  is  nothing  irreligious  in  this  creed,  it  has  led  to  a  variety 
of  fimtastical  and  even  impious  superstitions.  That  the  stars,  those  bright 
aentinels  stationed  around  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  were  also,  thoueh  in 
a  subordinate  degree,  administrators  of  his  decrees,  and  exercised  a  direct 
influence  upon  human  affairs,  found  wide  credence  in  a  very  early  age  of 
Ae  world,  until  it  assumed  a  regular  form,  under  the  designation  of  Astro- 
logy. This  science  of  knaves  for  the  deception  of  fools  was  divided  into 
two  branches,  natural  and  judicial,  the  former  regulating  the  physical 
effects  of  nature,  the  latter  having  reference  to  moral  events,  and  enduing 
its  possessors,  as  they  pretended,  with  a  prophetical  power.  Superstitions 
have  a  marvellous  tenacity  of  life,  and  simpletons  are  still  found  who  be- 
fieve  that  the  stars  of  their  nativity  are  the  inexorable  Fates,  who  decide 
Iheir  wiiole  future  destiny,  a  comfortable  doctrine  in  one  respect,  since  it 
enables  them  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their  own  fbUies  and  vices,  that 
"  Their  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they/' 

At  a  very  early  age,  however,  the  spirit  of  Fatalism  descended  firom  the 
dty,  and  received  incarnation  either  in  an  animal  or  human  form.  From 
a  supposed  analogy  between  certain  productions  of  nature  and  some  of 
their  subordinate  deities,  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests  consecrated  these 
oljects,  and  such  types  were  addressed  by  the  vulgar  as  symbolised  divini- 
te^  jxmt  as  in  other  countries  pictures  and  statues  receive  the  homage 
wUch  should  be  reserved  for  the  originals  whom  they  represent.  From 
tins  Proliant  fount  of  idolatry  sprang  the  twenty  thousand  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  who  were,  nevertheless,  supposed  to  be  the  represen- 
tatives of  one  supreme  authority,  by  which  they  were  deputed  to  superin- 
tend the  various  departments  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  human, 
ttumal,  and  vegetable.  So  numerous  an  army  of  celestials  could  not 
^xij  afford  tutelary  and  administrative  g^uarmans  for  hills  and  dales, 
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fountainSy  woods,  and  seas,  but  could  supply  a  supernatural  resident, 
under  the  title  of  the  Genius  Loci,  for  each  individual  locality. 

Northern  nations,  borrowing  their  mythology  mostly  from  the 
Orientals,  can  lay  little  claim  to  originality  ;  but  we  invention  of  thoee 
fanciful  beings,  the  sylphs  and  gnomes,  which  supplied  the  beautiful  ma- 
chinery for  Pope's  '<  Rape  of  l£e  Lock,'*  is  attributed  to  the  Bosicrucian 
philosophists,*  who  spread  themselves  over  Germany  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  maintained  the  existence  of  various  ranks 
of  supematurals,  divided  into  the  two  orders  we  have  named,  to  whom 
separate  and  specific  duties  were  assigned,  the  former  executing  their 
pleasant  and  beneficent  offices  as  they  nover  in  the  air,  while  the  latter 
often  discharge  their  less  amiable  functions  in  mines  and  other  depths  of 
the  subterranean  world.  In  such  abodes  the  "  Swart  Fairy  of  the  Mine** 
is  still  believed  to  exercise  a  favouring  or  malign  influence  in  the  reyeal- 
ment  or  secretion  of  the  ore. 

From  the  Peri  of  the  Arabs,  and  other  Orientals,  has  sprung  the 
fantastical  creation  of  our  fairies,  to  whom  we  are  indebted^  for  the 
charming  and  exquisitely  romantic  machinery  of  Shakspeare's  *'  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  Even  these  imaginary  sprites  are  supposed  to 
be  mimsters  of  a  higher  power,  and  to  perform  a  duty  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Grecian  nymphs  who  presided  over  woods, 
mountains,  and  springs.  Fairy  genealogies  are  difficult  to  trace,  but  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  Puck,  or  Rohin  Good/ellaw,  who  still 
haunts  our  villages,  may  be  a  dwarfed  descendant  from  the  Agatho-demon 
of  Socrates.  The  tiny  elves,  whose  dances  were  supposed  to  make 
magic  circles  in  the  grass,  were  generally  considered  subservient  to  a 
superior  authority,  and  to  perform  duties  similar  to  those  rendered  to 
Prospero  by  Ariel,  whose  office  it  was,  when  so  commanded,  '*  to  tread 
the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep,— to  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, — ^to 
do  business  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,— to  dive  into  the  fire, — to  ride  on 
the  curled  clouds, — to  fetch  dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes." 

Though  we  may  reject  the  forms,  the  qualities,  and  functions  of  these 
various  existences,  as  the  vain  phantasy  of  poets,  dreamers,  and 
visionaries,  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the  supposition  that  intelligent 
and  invisible  beings,  ancillary  to  the  subordinate  purposes  of  the 
Divinity,  are  perpetually  hovering  around  us.  We  have  scriptural 
authority,  indeed,  for  the  existence  of  millions  of  angels,  whose  names  of 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers,  suggest  an  order  among 
them,  though  we  know  not  its  nature ;  and  of  whose  interference  in 
human  affairs  very  numerous  instances  are  supplied  by  the  pages  of  holy 
writ.  Some  have  thought  that  every  kingdom,  every  element,  every 
individual  is  under  the  minbtration  of  a  guardian  angel, — a  salutary  and 
hallowing  belief,  which  cannot  be  disproved,  thougn  it  may  not  have 
sacred  warrant  for  its  support.  Steme*s  beautiful  fancy  about  Unde 
Toby's  oath  may  have  been  more  than  a  pious  conjecture ;  it  may  have 
been  literally  true,  that  "  when  the  Accusing  Angel  flew  up  to  Heaven's 
chancery  with  the  oath,  the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  let 
fall  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever."  Traditions  of 
the  Rabbis,  assigning  very  undignified  occupations  to  some  of  the  fiiilea 
angels,  who  are  allowed  to  infest  the  earth,  relate  that  Asael,  having 

*  A  name  said  to  be  derived  firom  the  anns  iji  Luther,  which  were  a  cross 
placed  upon  a  rose. 
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engaged  in  an  amour  with  Naamah,  the  wife  of  Ham,  and  continumg 
impenitenty  is  oondemned  still  to  preside  over  the  women's  toilets ;  a 
Dumifest  prefiguration  of  the  sylphs,  who  performed  a  similar  office  for 
Pope's  Belinda. 

Well  would  it  he  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  spiritual  emis- 
saries and  invisible  agents  encompassed  us  round  about,  that  we  stood  in 
the  constant  presence  of  unseen  witnesses,  specially  commissioned  to 
follow  us  like  living  shadows,  to  take  note  of  ail  our  truant  wanderings, 
to  be  planted  as  sentiuels  at  the  portals  of  our  lips,  and  commit  all  that 
passes  them  to  their  indelible  tablets!  Grentle,  but,  perchance,  not 
altogether  impeccable,  Reader  I  you  start  at  the  thought  of  having  all 
your  ungfuarded  utterances  registered  and  perpetuated,  for  ^*  conscience 
doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ;"  but  presently  recovering  your  self-pos- 
session, you  dismiss  the  thought  as  a  mere  bugbear  of  ute  imagination. 
Be  it  so :  away  with  the  fear  of  these  supernatural  eaves-droppers ;  let 
the  earth  hide  them !  But  are  you  sure  that  nature,  by  one  of  her  laws, 
has  not  subjected  you  to  a  tell-tale  apparatus,  giving  an  unlimited  and 
inepressible  echo  to  every  syllable  you  utter  ?  Plunge  your  hand  into  the 
Eoglbh  channel,  and  you  raise  the  level  of  the  sea,  however  imperceptibly, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Plunge  an  exclamation  into  silence,  and 
you  disturb  silence  at  tne  extremities  of  the  universe,  if  there  be  any 
troth  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Babbage,  that  as  sound  is  communicated 
and  renewed  by  perpetual  undulations  of  the  air,  it  never  dies,  becoming 
gradually  audible  in  the  distances  of  space,  as  it  ceases  to  be  heard  at 
the  point  of  its  original  emission.  Oh  !  if  ail  our  oaths  and  imprecations, 
all  our  angry  and  uncharitable  outbursts,  all  our  expressions  of  falsehood, 
folly,  and  rihaldry,  have  been  constantly  carried  on  the  wings  of  air,  in 
all  th^  unabated  sinfulness  and  loudness,  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  I 
know  not  how  we  could  evince  a  proper  sense  of  our  past  utterances, 
except  by  the  future  and  constant  reiteration  of  the  word — '*  pardon  I 
pardon  r 
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What  is  thy  glory  and  thy  triumph — ^youth  ? 

A  crown'd  untruth  i 
What  bubble  bright !  thine  evanescent,  crude 

Beatitude  ? 
The  victory  of  wild  corporeal  sense 
Over  the  godlike  spirit's  pure  intelligence. 

A  child  no  more,  thou  deem'st  thy  freedom's  state 

Inviolate, 
And  proudly  sayst— **  I  am  master  of  myself."— 

Deluded  elf  1 
O'er  thine  ioiprison'd  mind  thy  body  reigns ; 
The  worst  of  slaves  is  he  who  weareth  Pleasure's  chains. 

Thro'  life's  entangled  maze  of  rocky  steeps. 

And  yawning  deeps. 
Thou  let*st  thy  wild-horse  passions,  free  from  rein. 

Gallop  amain..- 
Blind  Phaeton !  to  what  dost  thou  aspire  ? 
To  iidl,  a  luin'd  wreck,  tliy  moral  won^  oi|  ^re. 
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Years  roll,  youth  wanes— reform  is  the  result 

The  sage  adult 
Dofis  Folly's  cap  and  bells  ;— no  more  beguiled 

By  licence  wild. 
He  dedicates  his  faculties  and  time 
To  the  proud  hopes  and  duties  high  of  manhood's  prime. 

What  are  they?  mark ! — ^not  freedom,  but  renew'd 

World-servitude. — 
As  Merchant — toss'd  upon  a  sea  of  chance 

And  circumstance. 
He  doubts  the  smile  of  Fortune  that  he  woos, 
And  gains  with  toil  and  fear  what,  gain'd,  he  fears  to  lose. 

As  son  of  Mars,  the  hireling  homicide 

With  abject  pride 
Struts  on  paradei  a  shoulder-knotted  slave. 

Or,  blindly  brave. 
Breaking  God's  law  to  execute  man's  will. 
Cause,  foe,  and  fate  unknown,  goes  forth  to  die  or  kill. 

As  Barrister — ^he  shields  the  rich  and  strong 

In  every  wrong. 
Stifles  his  conscience,  holds  a  wiUing  Brief 

For  rogue  or  thiei^ 
Pnsons  the  righteous,  sets  the  felon  free, 
Truth,  justice,  honour,  law,  sold  for  a  paltry  fee. 

As  Senator — the  fectious  nartisan, 

Self-seeking  man  I 
Courts  a  mob-master,  breaks  tne  pledge  he  gave^ 

Becomes  the  slave 
Of  every  Premier  who  hath  gold  to  shpwer. 
And  sells  his  country's  cause  for  hope  of  place  and  power. 

Ofl  in  extinct  volcanoes  may  be  seen 

A  lake  serene. 
From  the  once  flaming  crater  breathing  round 

A  peace  profound ; 
Such  is  man's  bosom  when  his  fiery  prime 
Hath  been  alla/d  and  cooFd  by  tranquillising  time. 

As  the  worn  sailor,  all  his  perils  past. 

Hails  port  at  last. 
So  may  the  tosser  on  the  waves  of  life. 

That  sea  of  strife. 
Delight  to  close  his  stormy  pilgrimage 
In  thy  calm  haven's  refuge,  beatific  Age ! 

The  Passions,  self-dethroned,  no  more  maintain 

Their  tyrant  reign. 
While  all  the  pleasures  unalloyed  with  sense 

Grow  more  intense ; 
Home,  music,  books,  friends,  kindred,  nature,  art, 
Making  life's  winter  spring,  still  bloom  for  head  and  heart. 

While  past  vicissitudes  and  storms  increase 

His  present  peace. 
The  calm  and  well-prepared  old  man  when  death 

Claims  his  last  breath, 
With  radiant  visions  of  the  future  blessed, 
Sinin  his  cradle-coflSn  happily  to  rest. 
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It  wab  a  lovely  moming  in  June — 

The  air,  exalting  in  its  freshness  and  perfume,  as  if  just  loosed  from 
Heaven's  portals,  played  joyously  around  the  hills  of  the  Lowlands,  en- 
trandDg  all  who  fdt  its  influence,  from  the  nohle  invalid  in  his  pillowed 
chariot,  to  the  sunhumt  goat-herd  reclining  on  the  heather,  into  a  deeper 
lore  of  nature  than  their  physical  compositions  were  apparently  adi^ted 
to  imbibe. 

And  have^ou  never  felt  the  influence,  most  amiable  reader,  of  such  a 
morning  ?  wnose  veiy  buoyant  freshness  has  found  a  way  into  your  cur- 
remn^-cased  soul  in  spite  of  yourself,  making  you  oblivious  of  all  your 
earthly  troubles,  and  filling  you  with  a  deeper  love  for  your  neighbour 
than  you  ever  felt  yourself  capable  of  being  guilty  of  indulging  in  ? 

Tes !  ihat  you  nave  I  and  so  vividly  does  it  now  re-appear  to  your 
imagination,  diat  you  are  full  of  kind  thanks  to  me  for  conjuring  it  up ; 
and,  in  return,  make  up  your  mind  to  '^  wade  through  the  article"  (as  you 
are  contemptuously  pleased  to  style  it),  instead  of  indulging  in  your  usual 
characteristic  of  ''  skimming"  and  "  skipping;*— 

(*'  Skimming  and  skipping,"  indeed !     Heigh-ho ! 

O !  fortonati  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint 
Lectores! 

Who  would  be  an  author,  after  all  ?  to  enjoy,  perhaps,  the  gratification 
of  hearing  your  most  intimate  friend  (who  cannot  himself  string  two  words 
grammatically  together)  talk  of  having  '^  skimmed  through,  or  skipped 
OTCT,"  and  possibly  pronounced  '^  not  so  bad,"  the  article  you  flatter  your- 
lelf  to  be  about  the  best  thing  you  have  ever  produced  in  all  your  bom 
days,  as  if  you  were  but  a  bee  (^  vos  nan  vobu)^  created  but  to  mellificate 
for  such  drones  I  For  instance,  there  was  that  bullet-headed  Chubb,  an 
Ensign  of  ours  (he  is  on  the  Mess  committee,  and  spells  '^  claret"  with  two 
^  x^s),  criticised  my  last  production  in  a  manner  that  I  need  not  wound 
my  vanity  by  a  repetition  of ;  suffice  it  to  say,  I  regbtered  a  vow  to  be 
iiAuenoed  no  more  by  t^e  '^  cacoethes  scribenoi"  for  a  dear  twelvemonth; 
and  it  is  yourself^  worthy  Reader,  not  I,  that  have  been  the  sufferer  in 
ocHisequence.) 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious,  heavenly  moming.  The  fleecy  clouds  seemed 
loth  to  glide  across  the  blue  infinity  above,  and  joyously  did  the  sun  illu- 
mine the  little  endosure  (ydept  ^^  the  garden")  that  lay  before  a  white- 
washed cot  at  the  £oot  of  one  of  the  Lowland  mountains. 

It  was  the  only  habitation  in  sight,  and  so  dean  and  white  it  looked, 
ts  if  it  had  been  built  only  to  make  its  appearance  on  such  a  day  as 
this. 

Within  the  garden,  Innding  in  rope-yam  bonds  a  wayward  sweet-pea, 
w  a  delicate  girl  who  had  numbered  some  twenty  summers  or  there- 
tbonts ;  but  however  mudi  care  her  present  fbster-duld  might  demand  at 
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hat  iMBids,  it  took  no  very  ezperieDoed  eye  to  prophesy  the  duration  of  its 
exiBteDce  to  he  at  least  as  long  as  that  of  its  fair  instructress. 

The  t^vo  upper  hittices  of  the  cottage,  thrown  open  to  their  utmost 
Qztenti  let  in  the  passing  zephyr  to  fan  the  fever-stncken  temples  of  two 
heautiful  asters,  who  were  passing  from  the  world  ere  their  sun  had 
reached  its  meridian,  and  who,  drinking  in  the  halmy  air,  prayed  that 
Heaven  might  he  as  sweet,  and  turned  to  pain  and  misery  again ! 

But  to  her  who  watched  hy  her  dying  children's  pillQwS|  the  sunniest 
day  had  no  charms  nor  brightness ! 

Oh  1^  how  gladly  would  she  have  exchanged  the  g^ifts  of  Fortune  that 
had  raised  her  above  her  sphere,  to  see  those  children  like  what  she  her- 
self Dnoe  was  I 

But  it  IS  time  to  introduce  the  principal  character  of  our  tale. 

On  an  old  arm-chair,  outside  the  cottage-door,  an  old  man  sat — ^not 

that  years  had  made  him  old  as  much  as  toil  and  hardship  ;^but  his  hair 

was  grey,  although  he  had  scarcely  numbered  fifty  summers,  and  as  he 

doffed  the  forage-cap  of  the  gallant  — th  Regiment — saving  that  xh«j 

^rere  white— his  looks  flowed  thick  as  ever.    On  his  knees  rested  a  Volume 

that  even  the  reckless  and  dissolute  atmosphere  of  a  barrack-room  had 

never  separated  him  from.    It  was  closed,  for  the  morning's  ne*er-forgott€n 

task  of  devotion  was  over,  and  every  attention  of  the  veteran  seemed  to 

be  riFBted  on  an  urchin  some  eight  or  nine  years'  old,  who,  having  made 

luznaelf  maater  of  his  fiEither*s  walking-stick,  was  going  through  the 

Muiual  and  Platoon  exercises  under  the  old  man's  instructions ;  a  duty 

that,  at  intervals,  was  sadly  interrupted,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  all 

discipline,  by  some  huge  drone  that  intruded  upon  the  ^^  parade-ground ;" 

Trhereupon  the  juvenUe  musketeer,  exclaiming, ''  Oh !  Daddy !  thereU 

Soney  r  would  forthwith  make  a  grand  charge  at  the  encroaching  foe, 

beating  the  air  with  his  wooden  weapon,  until  some  chance  and  lucky 

blow  sent  the  miserable  interloper,  humming,  and  buzzing,  and  kicking, 

on  his  back  upon  the  ground. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  charging  exploits  that  the  incipient  hero, 
happening  to  look  through  the  garden-gate,  had  his  gaze  attracted  by  an 
object  that  made  him  exclaim,  with  more  aiarm  than  pluck,  ^^  Oh!  pa ! 
here^s  Boney  come^  sure  'nough  !"  and,  alas !  for  poor  puerile  self-con- 
ceit, the  old  stick  was  suddenly  dropped,  and  Master  Bobby  might,  the 
moment  after,  have  been  espied  standing  very  still  (and  very  white) 
behind  the  cottage-door,  iirith  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

Scarcely  less  astonished  was  the  father  of  the  boy,  when  he  saw  the 
splendid  hvery  of  the  Castle  approach  his  humble  dwelling  (he  had  been 
tnere  but  a  week),  and,  mentioning  his  name,  deliver  a  letter  sealed  with 
such  a  profusion  of  wax  as  he  had  only  witnessed  once  before ;  namely, 
on  his  being  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Allied  Armies  in  France. 

The  contents  of  the  missive  were  an  invitation  to  the  veteran  to  take  a 
seat  that  evening  at  dinner  at  the  table  of  the  Castle,  where  its  munificent 
owner — himself  a  Waterloo  man — was  giving  a  feast,  in  humble  imita- 
tion of  the  great  Captain  of  the  age,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that 
sealed  the  destiny  of  Europe,  and  witnessed  the  downthrow  of  the 
greatest  curse  incarnate  ever  let  loose  on  the  worid  and  man. 

A  veriial  reply,  humbly  and  thankfully  accepting  the  honour,  was  the 
only  means  at  hand  of  responding  to  tne  important  documents  for  to 
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bave  obtained  writing  materials  would  have  entailed  a  three-mSes  walk 
to  the  nearest  town,  and  a  greater  expenditure  of  capital  than  could  with 
anj  propriety  at  the  present  time  be  afforded. 

But  who  shall  scrutinise  the  old  man's  dreams  of  happiness  and  gran- 
deur as  be  read  and  re-read  the  flattering  missive  to  the  partner  of  his 
existence? 

He  bad  heard  and  read  in  &iry  tales  of  beggars  who  had  become 
Frinces — of  Cinderellas,  who  had,  in  a  nighty  been  transformed  to  Queens  ; 
hat  this  was  bringing  the  romance  home  to  his  own  fireside  in  stem 
reality. 

"  ixoto  would  it  all  endV*  was  a  self-proposed  question  that  made  him 
gid^  to  contemplate. 

T^e  old  regimentals  of  the  — th  Regiment  were  slightly  astonished,  I 
promise  you,  on  that  day,  at  being  so  rubbed,  and  scrubbea,  and  brushed, 
and  mended,  after  they  had  quietly  lapsed  into  the  thought  that,  like 
their  old  master,  they  were  worn  out,  and,  after  a  long  ''  tour  of  duty,' 
had  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  ever.  In  many  places  they  even  disdained 
the  stitches  of  the  busy  wife,  and  mutinously  broke  out  as  soon  as  at- 
tempted to  be  set  into  any  thing  like  wearing  order. 

Master  Bobby  was  discovered,  after  an  hour's  hard  search,  sharpening 
the  sword-blade  on  the  homely  knife-board,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
that  useful  household  article. 

At  hat  all  was  in  readiness — and  having  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  lips 
of  each  of  his  loved  and  only  earthly  treasures,  the  old  Adjutant  set  forth 
on  his  journey  to  the  **  Casue." 

He  had  just  attained  the  summit  of  the  nearest  hill,  when  the  strokes 
of  the  town  clock  came  booming  over  the  plain  upon  his  ear. — After  all, 
it  was  but  five  !  and  he  was  an  hour,  at  the  very  least,  too  early. 

But  what  a  change  had  come  over  the  scene  !  Cheerless,  dark,  and 
dismally  the  wind  now  whistled  past,  rudely  tearing  aside  the  blue  cloak 
that  he  had  wrapped  around  him  ere  his  departure  ;  and — strange  con- 
trast to  the  black  heather — revealing  beneath  it  the  British  scarlet 
Uniform,  on  the  top  of  that  bleak  mountain ! 

Clouds— dense,  lowering,  and  thunder-charged,  were  boiling  up  around 
the  horizon,  and  in  one  short  hour  a  melancholy  Desolation  had  usurped 
the  place  of  all  that  just  before  was  bright  and  beautiful ! 

Tnus  is  there  a  time  in  Life,  when,  among  all  our  imminent  and 
promised  happiness  and  prosperity,  we  feel  the  barometer  of  the  mind 
descend  to  &ro;  leaving  us  that  were  the  moment  before  all  joy, 
anticipation,  and  delight,  a  living  monument  of  indescribable  distress ! 

But  how  beautifully  has  Thomas  Haines  Bailey  described  this  feeling, 
in  his  plaintive  ballad — 

There's  a  time  when  all  that  gnffvet  us 

Is  felt  with  a  deeper  gloom — 
There's  a  time  when  Hope  deceives  us, 
And  we  dream  of  bright  days  to  comet- 
Poor  fellow !  may  those  bright  days  he  dreamt  of  have  reached  him 
in  a  brighter  world,  that  never  reachM  him  in  this  I 

But  let  VB  liaten  to  the  old  man's  mental  soliloquy,  as  he  watches  the 
gathering  gloom,  and  feels  the  same  shadow  M  over  his  spirit  with  an 
onaoooimtaJble  influence. 
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^<  To  the  day  now  passing  to  its  end  in  stonn  and  daikness,  how  diffior- 
ent  has  been  my  life ! — Bom — ah  I  where  was  I  bom  ? — In  a  gaol  or  a 
poor-house  ? — I  know  not»  and  little  recks  it  now. — Enlisted  at  scarcely 
manhood,  to  save  life  itself  from  starvation  and  crime  I — Favoured  by 
Fortmie, — upraised,  promoted, — ^the  Queen's  Commission  conferred  on  me 
for  deeds  of  daring ! — uplifted  from  my  low  estate,  to  rank  with  the  high- 
born of  my  ooontry — ^and  now  about  to  nt  at  table  with  the  noblest,  the 
direst,  the  bravest  of  the  land  I — ^My  day,  beffun  in  obscurity  and  daric- 
ness,  is  setting  in  sunshine  ^and  doxy  I — -Grather  on,  thou  threatening 
storm ! — darker  and  fiercer  !—-andlet  me  read,  in  thee,  the  picture  of  my 
life  reversed !" 

(Old  mau !  old  man  I  your  eve  has  not  yet  come.) 

And  now,  whilst  our  hero  threads  his  solitary  way  over  the  mountains, 
wrapt  in  his  joyous  thoughts,  let  me,  dear  Reader,  indu]£;e  myself  with 
a  growl  (in  spite  of  the  Horse  Guards)  on  the  subject  of  raising  men  from 
the  ranks  to  a  station  in  sodefy  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should 
occupy. 

I  once  belonged  to  a  regiment  in  which  we  had  eight  officers  so  pro- 
moted (an  experimental  corps,  I  believe,  they  called  us),  therefore  I 
consider  that  I  have  a  right  to  have  my  '^  bark ;"  and,  not  being  under 
military  control  at  the  present  moment,  and  consequently  having  no  fear 
of  a  Commanding  officer  s  letter  before  my  eyes  on  the  subject,  by  way  of 
a  sequel,  I  shall  indulge  myself  this  once. 

Excellent  Reader !  rbtf,  perhaps,  are  a  plain  black-coated  Civilian  as  I 
now  am,  and  not  altogether  dependent  on  scarlet  and  gold  to  work  your 
way  in  society  and  the  world ;  and  very  likely  you  are,  moreover,  better 
acquainted  with  agricultural  than  with  pipe-clay  pursuits.  Now,  suppose, 
one  fine  mornine,  after  an  ample  and  wholesome  breakfast,  you  issue 
forth  (brimful  of  the  cream  of  numan  kindness  which  so  distinguishes 
your  disposition  generally)  to  your  farm-yard,  and,  throwing  wide  open 
the  door  or  window  of  your  finest  porker  s  habitation,  thus  apostrophise 
the  humble  dweller  therein: — ''Beloved  Pig  I  for  a  period  of  so  many 
years  have  you  been  in  my  service,  and  a  more  meritorious  animal  it  has 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  educate  than  your  amiable  self.  You 
have  ever  been  attentive  and  punctual  to  your  duties — ^particularly  at 
meal  times — and,  notwithstanding  the  ring  in  your  nose — an  unnecessary 
precaution  (in  your  case)  taken  to  prevent  predatory  exploits — you  have 
been  a  pattern ''  piggy"  to  the  whole  yard.  Henceforth,  dear  quadruped, 
leave  this  vulgar  sty,  and  abide  in  my  drawing-room,  where  you  shall 
find  a  Brassels  carpet  instead  of  humble  straw,  and  where  your  potato- 
parings  shall  be  served  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you." 

Poor  Pig  is  incontinently  driven  away  from  his  happy  home  by  one 
whom  he  considers  to  be  a  greater  ''bore**  than  himself;  and  after 
searching  every  comer  in  hopes  of  finding  a  stray  cabbage-leaf^  the 
chances  are  that  the  first  moment  he  finds  nimself  alone  he  eats  a  hole 
through  the  door,  and  returns  with  grunts  of  sincere  delight  and  gladness 
to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire* 

Now  it  is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  promoting  men  fiom 
the  ranks  to  hold  Commissions ;  except  that  in  this  case  the  ffreater  punish- 
ment rests  on  the  gentlemen  of  tae  corps  who  are  inflicted  with  the 
society  of  those  promoted,  for  unless  the  Mess  sherzy  be  as  potent  as  brandy, 
and  great  hulking  Joints  day  after  day  adorn  the  table,  your  parvenu  is 
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continiiaDy  gmmblmg  and  giowliiig  nt  such  *^  French  stofi''  and 
"  tnunpeiy  bashes,**  as  he  styfes  eyeiy  thing  except  half-raw  roast  beef 
and  brandied  sheny. 

In  the  next  place,  do  you  promote  the  happiness  of  the  man  whose 
rank  yoa  promote?  Mark  him  when  introduced  to  society,  how  he 
creeps  into  any  comer  to  avoid  observation,  and  say  ^^  yes"  with  truth,  if 

u  can*  Even  his  hands  are  put  out  of  sight,  and,  for  uie  first  time  in  his 
ife^  he  feels  ashamed  of  them,  though  they  are  honest — aye,  &r  honester, 
may  be^ — ^than  many  of  those  about  him. 

The  ^^fiienus"  does  sometimes,  however,  furnish  a  sooroe  of  amusement 
at  table ;  but  this  is  not  the  object  I  should  imagine  that  they  are  pro- 
moted fbr. 

I  remenober,  in  Calcutta,  one  fellow  bawling  out  at  mess  on  the  arrival 
of  some  of  his  femily  £rom  England — 

''Oh !  Mr.  So-and-so  I  you  must  come  to-morrow,  and  see  my  dorter  I 
— 4he's  corned  from  school  a  perfect  sevmetar.'' 

This^  in  my  ignorance,  I  certainly  mncied  was  an  original  idea,  alle* 
gorical  oi  sharpness^  or,  as  we  callea  it  at  school,  ^^'cuteness^*'  and  it  was 
not  until  after  a  vast  deal  of  cross-examination  that  I  discovered  that 
the  man  meant  **  symmetry" 

I  maintain  that  the  same  man  that  is  respected  and  esteemed  as  a 
seneant-major  (the  highest  non-commissioned  rank),  is  miiformly  ridi- 
culed, and  invariably  enjoys  a  tax  different  reputation,  when  he  is  placed 
cheek  by  jowl  at  table  with  the  bom  and  bred  gentlemen  of  England  who 
officer  lus  corps. 

Why,  powers  of  Humbug!  (but  Fm  gettmg  savage)  do  you.  Sir,  pro- 
mote your  valet«  or  your  ccMichman,  or  your  cook,  to  your  society,  and  to 
your  table,  after  a  lone  and  feithful  service  ?  And  where  is  the  coojc,  or 
groom,  or  valet,  that  is  not  ten  thousand  times  as  well  educated  as  your 
man  from  the  ranks  ?  who  probably  went  into  them  from  the  hulks,  or 
the  Pariah  Poorhouse. 

The  whole  system  is  an  injury  to  the  one  party,  and  an  insult  to  the 
other,  gainsay  it  who  will. 

I'm  not  proud — but  if  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  he  has  no  business  to  be 
in  the  ranks — if  he  is  not,  he  has  no  business  to  be  above  them. 

There  !  I  have  said  my  say  now,  sympathising  Reader;  but  I  fear  it  is 
a  vast  deal  of  virtuous  indignation  tnrown  away,  that  will  have  no  more 
effect  on  the  Horse  Guards,  than  D'Israeli  on  &  Robert 

Alone  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Castle — for  the  heavy  drops  of  the 
coming  storm  had  driven  him  onwards  before  the  appointed  time — stood 
the  hero  of  our  stoiy,  lost  in  wonder  of  the  wealth  and  luxuries  that  lay 
around  him ;  the  omy  feeling,  save  wonder,  elidted  by  the  display,  being 
amply  that  the  most  trifling  article  there  would  keep  his  £Eunily  in 
plenty  for  probably  half  their  life. 

Oh !  it's  a  bitter  thing  to  stand  surrounded  by  anothers  wealth,  when 
yoa  know  not  where  to  get  a  crust  for  your  own  starving  home-fiil  on 
the  morrow !  when  even  in  your  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer,  the  words, 
**  Give  us  tins  day  our  daily  bread,"  tremble  on  your  lips  as  you  breathe 
them  upwards  I — for  you  think  how  vain  they  are. 

But  Joy !  Joy !  why  think  of  sorrow  ? — the  rooms  are  blazinf^  in 
countiesa  lights ! — glittering  trappings ! — snowy  plumes  I — ^happy  voices  I 
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— cleaiMiogiiig  tones  of  'woman's  laagbter ! — (down,  down,  thoughts  of 
the  morrow  I) — congratulations,  happy  and  heartfelt ! — all  these  are  seen 
and  heard  around ! — and  is  the  old  man  left  alone  ? — Oh,  no !  hright  ^es 
heam  sweetly  on  him  ;  noble  lips  pour  forth  praises  on  his  head.  He, 
the  almost  sole  surviyor  of  his  regiment  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  may 
nearly  he  considered  the  Hero  of  the  Feast. 

'^Oh!  but  for  one — the  least— of  the  jewels  that  lavishly  bedeck 
diat  fisur  and  most  enthusiastic  interrogator  of  the  yeteran,  to  save  my 
darlings  from  starvation !" 

He  cannot  curb  his  thoughts ;  but  this  is  all  he  thinks  of. 

The  dinner,  so  unusual  to  English  dinners  in  general,  soon  thawed 
into  conviviality.  How  surely  we  always  find,  that  the  more  inhospitable 
the  appearance  of  a  country,  the  more  hospitable  the  dwellers  therein ; 
as  if  to  compensate  by  a  profusion  of  the  one  for  a  delinquency  of  the 
other. 

The  dinner  ended,  and  the  toasts  began.  The  ladies  had  retired  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  reminiscences  of  the  eventful  day  were  eagerly 
canvassed  around.  Pass  round  the  ruby  wine !  Not  less  red  nor  less  pro* 
fiisely — lavish  it  as  you  will— flowed  another  crimson  stream,  that  day 
five  years  ago ! — 

It  was  getting  late. 

''  Pass  the  snuff-box,  if  you  please,*'  exclaimed  the  host,  who  at  an 
early  period  after  the  removal  of  the  dinner  had  produced  an  article  of 
eIal)orate  workmanship,  studded  with  brilliants,  presented  to  him  by 
Marshal  Blucher  in  person,  as  a  token  of  admiration  for  his  valour,  and 
esteem  for  his  friendship. 

<<  The  snuff-box !"  <'  The  snuff-box !"  echoed  the  guests,  passmg  the 
word  one  to  the  other;  but  no  snuff-box  appeared. 

In  vain  were  the  dessert  dishes  pushed  aside ;  in  vain  was  search  made 
under  the  table  and  under  the  chairs ;  the  snuff-box  had  vanished,  as  if 
by  magic !  The  attendants  protested  having  brought  it  in  at  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  evening,  and  having  left  it  on  the  table. 

''  It  is  quite  ridiculous,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  company,  after  a  while; 
'^  some  one  must  have  pocketed  it  in  error,  and  I'll  be  the  first  to  try 
my  own  pockets." 

But  no  one  had  done  so. 

Matters  were  looking  most  unpleasantly  serious,  and  each  one  at 
table  was  feeling  as  uncomfortable  under  the  circumstances  as  men  can 
be  supposed  to  feel,  when  the  noble  host,  rising,  addressed  the  company 
as  follows  :— 

'^  Brother-soldiers  and  gentlemen,  I  have  missed  an  article  of  un- 
surpassable value  to  me.  It  strikes  me  that  some  one  having  got  hold 
of  the  article,  has,  in  error,  put  it  into  his  pocket  instead  of  his  own  box, 
and  has  not  now  the  moral  courage  to  produce  it ;  so  I  will  order  in  a 
box  filled  with  sawdust,  into  which  each  of  you  can  in  turn  place  his 
hand ;  and  the  one  having  the  box  in  his  possession,  may  thereby  return 
it  without  its  being  known  by  whom  it  was  deposited.  Does  any  one 
object  to  this  ?" 

No  one  did,  of  course, — so  the  box  was  brought,  and  each  guest  in 
turn  left  his  seat  and  walked  up  to  it-r-the  others  looking  away — and 
thrust  in  his  hand.  All  had  completed  the  ordeal,  and  the  sawdust  was 
emptied ;  but  still  no  box  appeared. 
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''  There  is  no  doabt  but  some  one  present  has  the  box,"  said  a  noble 
geneml,  the  highest  in  rank  at  table ;  "  and  under  the  circumstances  I 
propose  that  we  each  in  turn  submit  to  undergo  a  personal  investigation 
of  pockets,  and  I  will  set  the  example  by  being  the  first  to  submit  to  it." 

*'  And  I — ^and  I — and  1 1"  flew  round  the  table. 

The  news  had  now  flown  to  the  drawing-room ;  and  the  party,  that 
one  hour  before  promised  to  be  a  reimion  of  deep  and  noble  feelmgs  of 
eoididit^  aad  good  will,  became  a  scene  of  general  disorder,  sospicion, 
and  ooniusion. 

"  I  wished  the  earl  had  not  asked  people  nobody  knows  any  thing  of  !** 
exekimed  one  fair  guest. 

"  Yes,  indeed  1"  echoed  another ;  '^  people  may  be  officers — but  honesty 
is  never  tested  till  a  man  is  a  be^^." 

(Trite  I  noble  lady !  true ! — amuence  can  afford  to  be  honest.) 

**  Aye !  search  us ! — search  us  all  I"  eagerly  exclaimed  all  in  turn. 

All  ?  no ; — not  all  ! 

One  lip  grew  pallid,  and  one  cheek  blanched  white  as  the  damask  cloth 
before  it,  when  the  word  ^^ search*  was  uttered;  but  no  one  remarked 
it;  a  brunming  bumper  of  wine,  taken  at  a  gulp,  alone  prevented  one 
guest  there  from  sinking  sick  and  £sunt  beneath  the  board. 

One  by  one  each  guest  imderwent  the  self-imposed  ordeal,  until  but 
one  remained  to  undergo  the  investigation — it  was  the  old  Adjutant. 

"  The  Adjutant !  the  Adjutant  I— where  is  he  V 

Aye,  call  away !  obsequious  guests  ! — search  for  him  from  room  to 
room !  and  condemn  him  unfound.— He's  o*er  the  motmtain,  and  awa' — 
and  little  hears  your  calling. 


Change  we  the  scene. 

Cold — aye,  shivering  cold ;  not  from  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the 
cHmate,  but  of  the  heart — the  old  man  wandered  homewards.  Thought^ 
feeling,  life  almost,  all  but  motion,  had  deserted  him. 

"  Thief  T*  at  last  burst  from  his  pent-up  bosom,  as  he  strode  home- 
wards— "  I  A  THIEF  ?" 

''Thief!'*  exclaimed  a  voice  at  his  side,  that  made  him  involuntarily 
torn  round,  and  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword.  He  looked  around  in  the 
darkness,  but  perceived  no  one ;  he  was  but  passing  a  cavern  in  the 
Lowland  hills,  long  since  renowned  for  the  clearness  of  its  echoes. 

Oh !  who  can  describe  the  feeling,  when  sudden  and  isAsX  calamity 
comes  over  us  as  a  thunder-cloud  upon  a  summer^s  day,  annihilating  at 
one  blow  all  our  built-up  fortunes^  dl  our  sanguine  hopes,  all  our  trea- 
tared  views  of  gladness  r 

It  is  indeed  a  gracious  attribute  of  such  misery  that  it  crushes  at  the 
time  all  our  human  feelings — ^as  the  severest  wound  causes,  at  its  inflic- 
tion, the  slightest  pain,  and  rather  causes  a  deadness  of  all  the  parts 
surrounding—and  is  it  not  the  retaining  the  whole  sensitive  system  of 
oar  natures  under  such  dilemmas,  that  drives  men  on  to  madness  ? 

Well  might  the  old  man,  'mid  his  woe,  exclaim, 

The  Engineer 
That  lays  the  last  stone  of  his  rock-built  tower 
That  cost  him  years  on  years  of  toil  to  raise  I 
And  smiliog,  bids  the  winds  and  sui|^g  waves 
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Go  rotr  and  whiffle  noir-- but  In  a  night 
Beholds  the  tempest  nortiiig  In  its  place, 
Maj  stand  aghast  as  I  do!* 

But  time  flies  fast  to  the  wretched. — Eh !  jou  ihink  the  xeverse,  good 
Reader,  do  you  ? — Then  lie  a  night  watching  for  the  mom  to  dawn  that 
will  bring  you  joy  or  wretchedneai — ^marriage  or  death — and  mark  which 
wings  itseu  the  speediest  out  of  bdng. 

Thus,  ere  the  yeteran  had  scarce  hegun  to  xecorer  hb  senseSy  he  found 
himself  at  the  threshold  of  his  cottage. 

•  •  «  •  • 

That  nifi^ht  at  least  there  was  an  ample  meal  for  all  within  thtMe  walk 
that  had  the  power  of  partaking  of  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  following  morning  brought  numerous  messages  and  messengers 
from  the  *«  Castle,"  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  bijou. 

Entreaties  first,  then  threats^  were  had  recourse  to ;  but  each  in  turn 
were  met  by  a  steady  and  firm  ayowal  of  innocence  hy  the  owner  of  the 
cottage.^  ^  In  compassion  to  the  yeteran,  he  was  not  at  once  handed  oyer 
to  the  dyil  power ;  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  Horse  Guards,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  folly  communicated,  and 
the  half-pay  of  the  old  man's  rank,  upon  which  he  had  retired,  was  im- 
diately  suspended,  leaving  him  a  heggar,  and  jpowerless  in  the  world  I 

True,  he  might  have  claimed  the  alternative  of  a  Court-martial ;  but 
were  not  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  arrayed  agiunst  him — ^bearing 
on  their  foce  a  moral  certainty  of  conviction,  in  spite  of  his  honour  or 
his  oath. 

Nothing  was  now  left  him  but  starvation  or  the  workhouse,  and  he 
chose  theXfttter. 

In  a  hu^  whitewashed  building  in  the  nearest  town  he  found  himself 
separated  for  the  first  time  in  life  from  his  only  solace  in  the  world — his 
wife^  and  children  I — from  her  who  had  shared  his  troubles  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  his  honour  as  an  officer.  Those  whom  GrOD  had  joined 
together,  man  at  last  had  put  asunder. 

Sharp  and  agonising  was  the  anguish  at  first ;  but  ere  a  week  had 
elapsed,  another  blow  more  stunning  than  this  was  doomed  to  descend 
upon  the  martyt^s  head. 

He  heard  the  chureh-bell  tolling,  and  saw — ^but  at  a  distance — all  that 
was  mortal  of  his  two  darling  daughters  borne  from  out  ihat  whitewadied 
world  of  sorrow  to  the  grave ! 

A  settled  melancholy,  bordering  on  idiotcy,  now  came  over  the  old 
man's  spirits.  His  daily  task  was  gone  through  mechanically ;  but  his 
wife  still  lived,  and  he  might  yet  one  day  meet  her  again  idive,  and  that 
was  indeed  a  consolation  m  ms  sorrow ;  but,  alas  !  how  faint  even  that 
poor  ray  of  hope  I 

Faint — plaint  indeed — ^poor  Outcast!  You  have  looked  your  last,  and 
breathed  your  last  forewell,  ere  you  entered  within  the  walls  that  now 
enclose  you  1 

•  In  justice  to  the  incomparable  author  of  the  ^'Hunchhack,"  I  must  here  be 
allowed  to  state  that  I  quote  entirely  from  memory,  and  consequently,  I  have  no 
douht  have  half  murdmd,  at  least,  the  original  lines,  the  last  time  I  read  them 
being  when  selected  to  play  the  part  of  Jn/to,  having  then  no  wUskexs,  and  being 
&voured  with  rather  a  giriiih  look,  even  for  an  JBnsign. 
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The  inteUigence  of  his  wife's  deadi  was  soon  after  communicated  to 
him,  aooompanied  by  a  permission  for  him  to  have  access  to  all  that  re« 
mamed  of  one  once  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  and  the  fbrther  boon 
Wis  conceded  of  following  her  to  her  Ion?  last  home. 

How  willingly  would  he  haTC  availed  mmself  of  this  kindness  I — but  as 
the  first  boom  of  the  bell  tolled  oat,  he  fell  back  insensible,  and  so  re- 
mained tiU  all  was  over. 

His  son  was  now  all  that  was  left  to  him,  and  he  had  been  bound  as 
apprentice  in  a  town  several  miles  distant. 

Yet  at  some  wakeful  moment  of  the  night  would  a  thrilHng  sense  of 
his  desolation  come  over  him,  and  involuntarily  was  breathed  the  prayer 
that  tibe  wind  might  be  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  ;  but  like  all  soldiers 
he  was  a  strict  fatalist,  and  rather  bowed  in  obedience  to  the  rod,  ihan 
strived  to  relieve  his  sufiferings  by  self-ener^  or  by  prayer. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  a  year  had  elapse^  and  his  routine  of  life  re- 
maiuei  unaltered  and  unvaried.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on 
him,  save  when  a  casual  visitor  remarked,  in  an  undertone  (but  what  tone 
is  too  soft  for  sensitive  ears  to  comprehend  ?), 

^  That  is  the  old  ofiEicer  who  stole  the  snuff-box  at  the  Castle." 

But  what  most  astonished  every  one  was,  that  no  trace  of  the  box  had 
been,  or  could  be,  discovered.  It  was  not  found  concealed  in  the  old 
man's  cottage,  neither  buried  in  his  garden,  for  even  that  had  been 
toned  up  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  treasure, — ^neither  had  it  been 
pawned  in  the  town. 

•  •  •  *  • 

A  heavy  roUing  sound  breaks  on  the  dreamer*s  ears  as  he  starts  at  mid- 
night from  his  tmn-dad  stretcher,  and  feels  the  cold  damp  walls  of  his 
tiny  cell  around  him  I 

He  had  been  dreaming  happily. — He  dreamt  that  an  angel — it  was 
like  his  dear  lost  wife,  but  yet  it  was  not  her — had  brought  the  lost 
jewel  to  his  bedside — had  told  him  it  was  sent  from  Heaven  to  restore 
him  to  his  own  agab,  who  were  aD  at  home  awaiting. his  return ;  and 
that  his  trial  on  Earth  was  over. 

Louder  and  louder  swelled  the  roar  without ! 

"Kre!"  "Fire!"  "Fire  !"  roared  a  thousand  voices  in  chorus! — "A 
fire  at  the  Castle !"  and  the  rolling  of  the  engines  and  the  clashing  tread 
of  the  horses  succeeded  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 

At  length  nature  was  exhausted,  and  he  sunk  once  more  to  sleep  until 
themormng. 


What  means  that  thundering  knocking  at  the  gate  ?  A  pauper  would 
not  knock  so  loud. 

Even  the  old  Adjutant  looked  up  from  his  daily  task,  but  soon  looked 
down  again  as  he  saw  the  hated  livery  of  the  Castle  standing  at  the  portal ! 

He  heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  the  pallor  of  deaw  fell  over  his 
hrow  and  cheek.  In  another  minute  he  feund  himself  ushered  into  the 
governor's  room,  and  confronted  fece  to  face  with  the  noble  giver  of  the 
hinqoet  at  which  his  misery  had  begun. 

He  had  scarce  time  to  gaze  steadfastly  on  the  face  of  his  visitor,  ere 
the  latter  seixed  him  by  the  hand  ;  but  before  a  word  could  be  uttered, 
a  flood  of  tean<-<-tean  of  repentance  for  a  bitter  and  irreparable  injury 
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done  to  an  innocent  man,  and  coming  from  the  noble  and  contrite  breast 
of  a  soldier,  broke  from  the  long  pent-up  channd8  of  the  General's  heart, 
and  he  wept  aloud  on  the  old  man's  shoulder.  So  totally  was  he  over- 
come, that  it  was  vdth  the  g^reatest  difficulty  that  he  prevented  the 
official  authorities  from  introducing  immediate  medical  assbtance,  and 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  gloom  of  night,  the  pauper's  dream 
flashed  o'er  his  recollection. 

**  To-morrow ! — ^to-morrow !— come  to  the  Castle — at  any  hour— but 
come.  I  am  ill  I  1  must  go  now,"  exclaimed  the  General,  and  thrusting 
a  purse  full  of  notes  and  gold  into  the  wonder-stricken  old  man's  hand, 
he  allowed  his  valet  to  lead  him  to  his  carriage. 

There  h€ui  indeed  been  a  fire  at  the  castle,  which  being  simply  occadoned 
by  the  overheating  of  the  flues,  had  done  no  material  injury ;  but  the 
first  place  that  was  attended  to  was  the  platC'Closel;  and  there,  in  a 
cupboard  high  above  the  others,  where  the  usual  plate  for  household 
purposes  was  kept,  was  discovered  the  Goij>  Snuff-box. 

It  had  no  doubt  been  removed  from  the  table  by  one  of  the  servants, 
who,  oblivious  of  the  circumstance,  or  fearing  after  all  that  had  occurred 
to  produce  it,  had  placed  it  where  it  had  so  long  remained  unseen. 
«  •  •  «  • 

The  following  morning  broke  again  bright  and  joyously,  as  if  in  wel* 
come  of  the  scene  it  was  to  witness.  The  old  soldier  had  at  once  been 
discharged  at  the  departure  of  the  general,  and  was  soon  provided  with 
comfortable  lodgings  in  the  town. 

His  first  thought  was  to  seek  his  boy ;  but  the  news  quickly  reached 
him,  that,  tired  of  the  monotonous  life  his  son  was  obliged  to  lead  as  an 

apprentice,  he  had  gone  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship ^  at  Plymouth; 

so  he  was  left  alone  and  childless  in  the  world. 

That  the  snuff-box  had  been  found  ran  like  wild-fire  through  the  place, 
and  had  reached  the  old  man's  ears  before  he  had  left  the  workhouse ; 
therefore  why  need  he  fear  to  meet  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  ?  In  justice 
to  himself  moreover,  although  he  would  rather  have  avoided  the  inter- 
view, he  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  again  setting  out  on  foot,  he  tra- 
versed the  same  path  that  he  had  passed  just  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
the  storm  arose  around  him. 

He  had  scarcely  knocked  at  the  Castle  ere  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  every  servant  seemed  to  vie  in  being  most  attentive  to  the  lately 
reputed  criminal.  He  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  where, 
seated  round  the  table  as  he  had  seen  them  on  that  memorable  day,  were 
the  self-same  guests  that  then  surrounded  the  board,  and  had  since  con- 
curred in  his  condemnation. 

His  place  alone  was  changed,  and  now  a  chair  was  placed  for  him  by 
the  side  of  his  host,  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  but  the  veteran  refrised  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  remaining  erect,  and  gazing  with  a  fixed,  half- 
vacant  stare  on  the  scene  before  him,  as  if  it  were  all  a  dream. 

The  General,  however,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  self-possession — for 
he  saw — and  deeply  felt — ^what  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  old  man's 
appearance— broke  the  subject,  by  saying, 

<<  Deep,  irreparable,  and  undeserved,  as  is  the  injury  that  has  been  in- 
flicted on  you,  and  for  which  no  amends  on  my  part  can  atone,  you  must 
allow^  that  in  a  great  measure  you  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  by  not  at 
the  time  submitting  to  the  or^al  which  every  one  else  present  readily 
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imderwent  Had  I  requested  to  search  you  aUme^  you  might  justly  have 
felt  indignant;  hut  the  measure  was  not  even  proposed  hy  me,  hut  by  one 
higher  in  rank,  hoth  military  and  nohle,  to  myself;  and  you  would  have 
proved  as  innocent  as  he  or  I,  without  having  entailed  on  me  the  lasting 
miseiy  of  remembering  that  I  have  inflicted  such  a  punishment  on  an  in- 
nocent man  as  you  have  imdergone — a  recollection  that  will  haunt  me  on 
my  death-bed — and  on  yourself,  the  anguish  of  the  past." 

*'  Sire  !"  returned  the  veteran,  but  his  voice  faltered  audibly,  '^  I  did 
not  take  the  snuff-box,  as  you  and  all  around  are  now  fully  aware,  but 
nevertheless  I  was  a  thief. 

"  Yes,  God  forgive  me !  and  I  trust  he  has,  as  I  believe  you  all  will. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dinner,  when  the  mirth  was  at  the  highest,  and 
when  eveiy  one's  attention  seemed  to  be  engaged,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  moment  to  slip  a  part  of  the  contents  of  my  plate  between  some 
bread  beside  me,  and  when  no  eyes  were  upon  me,  I  secreted  it  in 
my  pocket.  None  of  my  family  nor  myself  had  tasted  meat  «for 
days,  aye,  long  days  past!  and  I  had  more  that  day  before  me  than 
would  haye  saved  my  darling  children  firom  the  grave !  /  was  a  thief! 
My  whole  pittance  had  for  months  been  swallowed  up  by  the  illness 
of  my  family,  and  what  was  given  to  me^  I  had  secretly  purloined  for 
them.  My  days  on  earth  are  short.  I  care  not  to  confess  all.  My 
gray  hairs  have  come  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  little  recks  it  what  be- 
nUs  me  now.  This  is  the  reason  I  stole  away  like  a  thief  rather  than 
he  searched,  and  dearly  have  I  paid  the  penalty  attending  The  Pebils 

OF  THE  POOB.** 

The  old  num  ceased ; — but  the  sobs  that  burst  forth  around  told  how 
deeply  his  tale  had  entered  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Spontaneously  the  whole  host  arose,  and  thronged  around  him.  Kind 
words — noble  promises — sweet  condolences — from  the  noble,  the  brave, 
the  fair,  were  showered  on  the  veteran's  head,  but,  alas ! — ^like  a  soft  song 
in  the  tempest, — ^they  fell  unheard — unheeded. 

A  cottage  on  the  estate,  fitted  with  every  laxuiy,  was  urged  on  his 
aeceptance-r-the  arrears  of  pay  made  up — all  that  wealth  could  offer,  or 
contrition  devise,  was  placed  at  his  disposal — but  it  came  too  late  ! 

The  silver  chord  was  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  was  broken ! — aye, 
shattered  past  redemption ! — 


The  old  church  trees  were  budding  forth  in  spring,  and  glad  birds 
caroUed  on  their  new-leaved  branches,  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  round 
the  church-yard  gate,  dressed  in  their  best  habiliments. 

Hush  ! — ^'tis  the  Old  Man's  Funeral! 

•  ••••• 

Toll  on!  thou  mournful  Herald  to  Eternity! — ^thou  hast  carried  anguish 
to  his  soul  ere  this — but  now  he  hears  thee  not  ! 
His  old  sword  rests  upon  the  coffin-lid.-*Ah!^bear  him  gently  to  his 

grave,  in  life  so  roughly  handled ! 

•  •  •  •  •  » 

The  bell  has  ceased — ^the  earth  is  closed  again — the  tearful  crowd 
has  gone. 

Peace!  peace  to  him  who  sleeps  beneath  the  turf! 

BBs  character  re-established  among  men, — he  has  gone  to  meet  his 
God! 

P«6. — yoL.  u^xzy.  wo.  cccxxxviii.  o 
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A  CORNISH  ijeasHD. 

Br  Fatbee  PoosusSy  P.  P. 

HOW  THE  UTTUB  OLD  MAN  INTBODUGED  HI1C8SLF. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  study  the  other  evening,  after  a  long  stroll  ^'  by 
the  sad  sea-waves."  By-the-oye,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  "  down  west, 
in  the  land  of  legend  ghost-stories,  of  mines,  and  fisheries,  and  old 
wives'  tales*— ComwalL     I  was  attinff,  as  I  aaii  before,  in  my  study, 
having  just  finished  the  last  article  in  me  last  number  of  — w 

^  Why,"  said  I  to  myself,  *^  why  shouldn't  I  write  some  of  the  many 
legends  which  I  daily  hear  ?  why  shouldn*t  I  enlighten  the  readers  of 
the  "      "       ■■ 
boy 
the  fire  a  vigorous  pok< 

*^  No,  you  won't,"  said  a  voice. 

I  started,  looked  about ;  not  a  soul  oould  I  see.  Tlie  cannel  ooal 
flashed  gaily  up,  and  lighted  all  the  room*    No,  no  one  was  ihero. 

« I  will,*^a«i  I. 

*^  No,  you  won't,"  said  the  voice. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  this  time ;  it  wasn't  a  man's  voioe^  it  wasn't 
a  child's  voiQe.  It  was  a  little,  strong  vdoe,  and  seemed  to  come  from  the 
fire-place.     I  looked  about,  but  in  vain. 

*^  Who  are  you ?— •where  are  you  ?"  said  I,  looking  about  ''Ah,  I 
see  you  I'^ 

**  No,  you  don't,"  said  the  voice. 

**  Where  are  you  ?"  repeated  L 

*'  Here,"  said  the  voice ;  <'  don't  you  see  me  now  ?** 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  eyes  to  shade  them  from  the  glaxe  of  the  fine, 
and  espied,  on  one  of  the  brass  knobs  of  the  fender,  a  queer,  little  crea- 
ture. I  thouefat  at  once  of  the  little  fellow  in  the  gray  coat,  but  this 
individual  had  no  such  thing.  I  then  thought  of  L*liomme  Ramge  of 
Napoleon,  but  I  could  trace  no  resemblance.  My  little  unknown  was 
attired  in  a  quaint  kind  of  fisherman's  dress,  something  like  what  one  sees 
in  old  paintings :  a  little,  rough,  blue  jacket  of  long  dimensions ;  breeches 
of  most  capacious  size,  blue  stockings,  shoes  with  bucldes,  and  a  high* 
crowned  hat ;  and  with  a  very  diminutive  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  the 
old  fellow  seemed  to  enjoy  with  much  relish :  but,  although  the  smoke 
was  '*  gracefully  curling,"  I  could  not  perceive  any  odour  of  tobacco. 

^  Ah !"  said  he,  with  a  malicious  gnn,  ''  you  see  me  now."  Then  he 
gave  himself  a  twirl  on  the  knob :  **  So,  you're  going  to  write  to  Colbuniy 
eh  ?"  another  twiri  on  the  knob, 

"And  why  not?"  sud  I,  in  no  very  good  humour  at  the  fellow's 
impertinence  (I  should  have,  as  most  people  would  have  done,  ran  away 
upon  seeing  this  strange  little  fellow,  but  having  been  thoroughly  intro- 
duced to  many  of  his  brethren  by  Ae  kindness  of  Mr.  Lover,  and  other 
persons  equally  polite,  I  began  to  look  upon  them  as  visitors  very  likely 
to  be  met  with,  and  was^  werefore^  not  at  all  surprised  at  beholding  ny 
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little  firiendy  but  rather  wondered  at  not  having  had  a  visit  before). 
"  And  why  not  ?**  said  I. 

**  Because  you  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  write  about." 

I  stared  with  astonishment.     I,  the  writer  in  ,  the  contributor  to 

— ,  I  who  had  studied  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  half  a  century,  to 
be  told  by  a  little  hop-o*-my-thumb  of  a  fellow,  who  could  do  nothing 
but  qpin  upon  the  brass  knob  of  my  fender,  that  /did  not  know  what  I 
was  going  to  write  about. 

'^  Ah !  of  course,  you  are  in  a  fuss,"  sidd  the  little  wretch,  with  a  grin. 
*'  Did  you  ever  know  a  lawyer  who  couldn't  plead  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
a  doctor  who  couldn't  cure  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  parson  who  couldn't 
write  a  sermon  ?  or,"  said  the  little  fellow,  winking  his  eye,  '*  did  you 
ever  know  any  body  who  thought  he  couldn't  write  in  a  magazine  ?'* 

I  waa  completely  taken  aback,  as  the  sailors  say,  for  I  well  recollected 
the  time  in  my  younger  days  when  I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  find  my 
articles  returned,  and  could  not  imagine  how  the  editors  could  be  so 
stupid. 

''  Now,  do  you  know  who  I  am,  and  why  I  am  here  ?"  said  the  little 
man. 

«  No,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I  don't  care." 

**  Yes,  but  you  do,"  said  he ;  "  for,  as  you  must  needs  write,  you'd  like 
to  know  the  real  old  stories  of  the  place,  and  not  the  rubbish  one  hears 
now  a-day.  I  know  you  of  old,"  continued  the  little  old  fellow,  taking 
off  his  queer^ooking  hat,  and  fanning  himself,  for  I  dare  say  he  found 
the  fire  rather  warm.  "  If  you  thought  you'd  a  chance,  you'd  go 
romma^ng  through  all  the  old  musty  parchments  you  could  find.  But 
it's  no  use,  I'm  the  only  one  who  can  tell  you,  and  that's  why  I'm 
here." 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir  ?"  ssdd  I,  for  I  thought  I'd  better  be  civil  to  so 
important  a  person. 

''  Ah !  that's  just  like  all  the  world,"  said  the  little  man ;  'Won  can 
be  civil  enough  when  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  any  thing/ 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  at  all,"  I  began  by  way  of  apology. 

"  Oh !  rubbish,"  said  the  httle  wretch,  "  I  wasn't  bom  yesterday." 
"When  he  was  bom  it  was  rather  a  difficvdt  matter  to  tell.  "  Now,  I'll 
teD  you  who  I  am.  I  am  the  Genius  of  the  Place,"  and  with  this  the 
little  man  put  his  sugar-loaf  hat  perpendicularly  on  his  head,  and  sat  bolt 
upright  on  the  brass-knob. 

I  bowed  low  to  so  distinguished  a  person. 

"  Perhaps  you  thought  there  was  no  Genius  in  the  place  ?"  said  he, 
irith  a  sly  look.  <'  Now  listen,  and  1*11  tell  you  what  happened  here 
years  ago." 

«  Ah !  I've  read,"  I  broke  in. 

"  Read !  yes,  read  in  the  guide  books,"  ssud  he,  with  a  most  con- 
temptuouB  sneer,  and  giving  his  hat  a  thump  that  fairly  flattened  do>vn 
the  peak.  "  Ha  I  ha !  ha !"  and  his  laugh  was  unearthly.  "  If  the  dolu 
who  write  those  books  only  knew  what  I  know,  they'd  eat  them  for 
veiation." 

I  saw  he  was  about  to  be^n,  and  took  my  pen  and  paper,  and  having 
always  kept  up  my  short-hand,  which  I  had  learnt  when  a  young  man, 
I  was  enabled  to  take  down  with  great  ease  what  he  s^d,  and  I've  no 
doobt  that  your  readers  will  be  more  amused  and  edified  by  the  stories  of 
tlie  little  old  man  than  by  any  thing  I  could  have  written. 

o  2 
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THE  LITTLE  OLD  BfAN*S  STOBY. — OABRAGK-GLADDEN. 

CHAPTER   L 

The  wind  was  howling  over  the  hleak  Towands  (as  tliey  are  called)  of 
Lelant,  a  small  parish  in  a  remote  part  of  Cornwall,  and  the  sand  and  snow 
— a  rare  thing  in  these  parts  is  snow — however,  snow  there  was,  and  it 
dashed  and  shook  the  old  casement  of  the  Trevetha  Arms  as  though  it 
thought  it,  heing  a  stranger,  had  a  right  to  go  where  it  pleased ;  and  stuck 
with  spiteful  determination  on  the  old  lattice- windows  of  the  little  inn,  within 
which,  before  the  comfortable  blazing  fire,  that  crackled  and  roared  up  the 
wide  hospitable-looking  chimney,  in  which  hung  a  huge  pot,  sending  forth 
its  savoury  steam,  making  everybody  within  its  reacn  feel  dreadfully 
hungry,  sat  several  village  gossips,  the  blacksmith,  the  barber — what 
is  company  without  the  barber  ?— the  chronicle  of  the  place,  who  can 
always  tell  what  has  happened  and  what  hasn't,  and  what  is  going  to 
happen — the  old  clerk,  of  course,  was  there,  he  was  always  we  great 
authority  upon  all  doubtful  questions — in  fact,  was  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  awe  by  his  neighbours ;  he  was  the  next  man  to  his 
reverence  the  vicar,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  some  things  he 
knew  more  than  his  reverence,  but  this  was  always  hinted  in  a  low,  myste- 
rious tone,  accompanied  with  an  elevation  of  the  eyebrows  by  some  of  the 
old  cronies  of  uie  place,  and  Peter  Polwheal — strange  names  these 
Cornish  names — was  always  regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
awe,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  children  did  not  like  to  offend  him,  and 
never  passed  without  making  their  bow  to  him,  which  he  generally 
acknowledged,  it  must  be  said,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  and  *'  that's  a 
good  chield,"  which,  nevertheless,  had  always  a  kind  of  parochial  dignity 
about  it.  Well,  then  there  was  Pilchard  Hodge — ah !  he  was  a  strange 
man,  nobody  knew  where  he  came  from — Pilchard  Hodge  was  the  sexton. 
It  was  on  a  stormy  night — so  they  say — it  thundered  and  lightened 
awfully,  and  the  old  people  say  a  fire-ball  fell  in  the  churchyard  on  that 
night.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  sure  enough  a  stranger  entered  the  Trevetha 
Arms  on  that  dreadful  night,  wet,  soaking  wet ;  he  had  a  curious  looking' 
box  with  him,  bound  wim  brass,  and  fastened  with  three  locks  ;  this  he 
took  great  care  of,  in  fact,  he  used  it  as  a  seat,  and  although  the  best 
seat  by  the  fire  was  offered  to  him  he  refused  it,  and  sat  on  his  box.  He 
iodged  there  for  the  night,  laughed  at  the  storm,  said  he  liked  to  see  the 
blue  lightning  flash,  and  as  for  the  fireball,  ^*  Ha !  ha !"  he  said,  '<  how- 
could  it  hurt  dead  men's  bones  ?"  The  people  were  shocked  at  such  im- 
piety, as  they  thought  it.  However,  time  passed  on,  and  Pilchard 
remained  in  the  village,  and  very  shortly  after  his  arrival — "  two  days,** 
they  said,  but  1  can*t  be  certain — the  old  sexton  died,  and  Pilchard,  or  as 
he  was  more  generally  called,  Pilchar  Hodge,  offered  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  office,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  parish,  somehow  he  was 
elected.  Some  say  that  when  he  asked  them  to  vote  for  him,  there  was 
something  about  him  that  they  could  not  say  '*  No."  He  was  elected 
sexton,  but  everybody  had  a  dread  of  Pilchar  Hodge  ;  he  was  so  myste- 
.riou8>  80  strange — ^he  wasn't  like  any  other  man — and  the  box,  too.     It 
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was  whispered  he  had  been  heard  talking  to  it,  and  the  old  woman  who 
used  to  clean  his  house,  which  was  very  seldom,  told  her  particular  friend 
who  kept  the  chandler  s  shop,  that  he  always  slept  with  it  in  his  bed.  A 
dreadfdl  man  was  Pilchar  Hodge.  He  never  looked  so  cheerful  as  when 
he  heard  the  bell  toll,  and  used  to  laugh  and  chuckle  as  he  digged  the  graves* 
Well,  Pilchar  Hodge  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  looking  quite  cheerful  and 
merry — ^for  it  was  a  fearful  night — it  was  a  ni^t  that  Hodge  de- 
l]gh};ed  in. 

"  Dear  me,''  said  the  landlord,  "  what  a  night  to  be  out  in — d*ye  hear- 
that  Y*   And,  at  the  same  time,  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder  shook  the  house, 
and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  made  the  veiy  fire  bum  pale. 

"Hear  it!"  laugh^  Pilchar  Hodge,  "  do  you  think  we  are  deaf  ?    This 
is  what  Norway  men  call  a  storm  of  the  devil's  own  brewing." 
"  Oh,  oh,  0 — o — o !"  was  echoed  all  around. 

«  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Hodee,"  said  the  bluff  old  landlord— "I 
go  to  chnrch  twice  every  Sunday,  and  a[ways  pay  my  dues  to  his  reverence, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  afraid  to  speak  my  mind  ;  and  it*s  my 
opinion,  that  unless  you  alter  your  ways  you  may  have  something  more 
to  do  with  the  person  you  mention  than  b  good  for  a  Christian  man's 
soul." 
"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  roared  the  grim-looking  sexton,  '^  I  don't  care  a  skull 

for  the " 

A  clank  of  horses'  feet  interrupted  the  sexton  in  his  speech.  Presently 
it  stopped,  and  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  tough  landlord  opened 
it,  and  a  stranger,  giving  his  horse  to  the  boy,  entered  the  room.  He 
was  tall,  rather  thin,  with  dark  eyes,  and  long  ringlets  —  it  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days — his  hat  and  plume  were  black,  his  clothes  cut  after 
the  most  approved  taste;  but,  what  was  very  singular,  his  riding- whip 
was  bright  scarlet,  with  something  in  the  handle  which  glittered 
like  a  diamond.  He  was  followed  by  a  most  strange-looking  dog. 
Nobody  had  ever  seen  such  a  dog.  He  wasn't  black,  he  wasn't 
brown,  and  yet  he  had  black  and  brown  hair  all  mingled  together ;  he 
was  long  with  very  short  legs — such  legs,  covered  all  over  with  long 
hair — his  eves  were  bright  and  gleamed  by  the  li^ht  of  the  fire  like  hot 
coals,  and  his  face  covered  with  long  shaggy  hau*,  and  such  a  tail  I  All 
stared  at  the  stranger  and  his  dog.  They  involuntarily  arose,  they  couldn't 
tell  why,  but  as  the  barber  said,  **  It  seemed  as  if  they  must." 
**  A  stormy  night,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  shaking  it. 
**  Very,"  replied  the  landlord;  to  which  everybody  responded  *'  Very." 
The  dog  approached  the  fire-place,  and  every  one  shrunk  away.  There 
was  something  about  the  dog  and  his  master  strange ;  but  what  was 
moro  strange  was,  that  the  dog,  having  eyed  every  body  and  warmed 
his  nose,  wagged  his  tail,  and  put  his  paws  on  the  knees  of  Pilchar 
Rodge.  The  blacksmith,  the  barber,  the  derk  looked  at  each  other,  then 
at  the  dog,  then  at  the  sexton,  then  at  the  stranger ;  the  landlord  was 
too  much  engaged  in  preparing  supper  to  observe  what  was  going  on. 
The  sexton  patted  the  dog — the  dog  wagged  hb  tail — the  stranger 
frowned. 

"  You  are  the  barber,"  said  tlie  stranger,  suddenly,  to  the  little  man, 
who  hardly  knew  whether  he  were  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  who,  at 
last,  stammered  out,  "  Y-e-s,  s-i-r." 
*'  Ah,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  strange  laugh ;  '<  I  thought  so." 
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*^  Ho,  ho !"  chimed  in  the  clerk,  pluddng  up  courage ;  ^'  ye-esy  sir,  yes ; 
^re  all  know  the  baiher — ha !  ha !" 

'^  Or  the  clerk  either,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  with  that  strange  laugh 
again.  Peter  was  ready  to  smk  with  fear.  "  Ha,  ha  I"  again  roared  ue 
stranger,  ''  everybody  knows  the  parish  clerk.'' 

''  Now  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  jovial  landlord,  setting  on  a  smok* 
ing  dish  consisting  of  all  sorts  of  sayoury  compounds.  ^^Now  then, 
gentlemen,  a  good  appetite  to  ye.  You're  not  going,  surely  7^  said  hs^ 
in  surprise,  as  ne  perceived  the  oarber  sidling  away  towards  me  door. 

*'  I  m  not  very  well  to-night,"  said  the  barber,  m  a  small  thin  voice. 

^*  And  you,  too,  Peter,"  said  the  landlord,  in  surprise^  to  the  clerk. 

Peter  made  no  answer,  but  fairly  bolted. 

''  You'll  not  go,"  continued  the  landlord  to  the  sexton. 

<<  /go,  I  should  think  the  devil  himself  wouldn't  drive  me  away  from 
a  good  supper." 

"  I  don*t  think  he  would,"  said  the  blacksmith,  ''  but  I've  no  wish  to 
sup  with  hun,  so  Fm  o£P."     Saying  which  he  followed  the  rest. 

The  stranger  and  the  sexton  set  up  a  most  unearthly  laugh. 

How  the  gossips  got  to  their  homes  is  not  very  well  Imown ;  bat  it 
was  told  in  the  village  the  next  morning,  that  all  night  long  two  figures 
were  seen  walking  up  and  down  the  room  where  the  stranger  supped, 
and  every  now  and  then,  between  the  daps  of  thunder,  the  most  un- 
earthly laughter  was  heaid,  and  a  dog  howling  dismaUy. 


Chapter  II. 

AoAnr  the  fire  crackled,  and  the  huge  pot  sent  forth  its  savouiy  smell 
-*and  again  the  gossips  of  the  village  were  assembled  at  the  Trevetha 
Arms,  and  the  blacksmith,  the  barber,  and  the  clerk,  were  gathered  toge- 
ther in  solemn  conclave^  and  all  three  looking  very  solemn  and  smoking 
very  furiously. 

^*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  clerk. 

**  Well,  that's  my  opinion,  too,"  said  the  Uaeksmith. 

<<  Ah,  that's  it,"  ettd  the  barber,  <<  I  thought  it  all  along." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  derk,  in  a  grave  tone,  '*!  haVn't  told  you 
yet ;  but  I  was  gomg  to  say  that  I  think  that  Pilchar  Hodge  ha»— " 

^'  Some  dealings  with  the — "  said  the  barber. 

^'Hush,  hush,"  whispered  the  blacksmith  and  the  deric,  in  great 
alann. 

'<  There's  something  very  strange,"  said  the  deric. 

**  That  box,"  said  the  barber,  '^  what  is  it,  how  did  it  come ;  nobody  saw 
it  under  his  arm." 

"  And  what's  in  it  ?"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  I  never  saw  such  hinges." 

''  JNot  Christian  figures  on  'em,"  replied  the  derk,  '*  the  cherabuins  on 
the  tombstones  ar'n't  a  bit  like  'em." 

'<  Then  'course,"  repHed  the  barber,  ^'  they  must  be*-I  don't  like  to  say, 
for  nobody  knows  who's  listening." 

"  I  wonder  who  that  stranger  was,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  what  a  queer 
way  he  had  with  him." 

"  Did  you  see  the  dog  ?"  said  the  derk, — ^^  how  his  eyes  shone." 

«  Just  like  my  ooals^"  said  the  blacksmith. 
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^  Ifs  aa  awful  woild,^  solemnly  remariced  the  clerk,  takiiig  a  long 

steady  pull  at  his  pipe,  and  sending  out  the  smoke  in  a  long  solemn  cuii, 

in.aocoidance  to  his  words. 
Here's  an  Italian  playing  just  under  my  window  one  of  those  splendid 

airs  of  Carl  Von  Weber.     Hang  the  fellow !  I  can't  write.     <^  Theie,  my 

good  boy,  there's  a  penny  for  you — ^not  to  go  away,  however,  your  music 

IS  too  good."    Ah,  yes.     Turn,  tiddle  liddle  turn,  tiddle  liddle  turn,  tiddle 

tiddle  turn,  tun,  torn  turn  turn  turn  tiddle  liddle  liddle  turn. 

"  Get  away,  you  boys,  what  do  you  mean  by  teasing  the  poor  fellow  ?" 
— "  He's  a  Frenchy.  — "  No,  he  isn't  a  Frenchy,  and  if  he  were,  is  that 
any  reason  you  should  tease  and  insult  a  poor  destitute  boy  ?  Be  off  with 
joa,  and  never  let  me  see  you  do  that  again,  or  my  cane  shall  be  about 
your  shoulders."  Yes,  there's  Fanny  Elssler  s  pet  Tul  lul,  tul  lul  tul  lul 
talloL 
Oh,  it's  no  use,  I  can't  write. 
"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  go  on  with  your  story." 

I  will,  reader ;  but  I  get  quite  in  a  rage  to  see  how  ill-behaved  we 
are.  I Ve  seen  a  poor  Italian  driven  from  a  rich  man's  lawn  by  a  pom» 
ixnis  liveiy-covered  rascal,  with  anathemas  which  1  should  foul  my  paper 
bj  writing.  I  could  have  gone  and  kicked  him.  My  dinner,  I  know. 
Would  have  digested  better,  but  I  am  afiraid  the  company  would  have 
said  I  wasn't "  used  to  genteel  society,"  so  that  instead,  I  took  wine  witik 
a  veiy  pretty  young  laay*-but  the  fellow  deserved  it,  I  maintain  that. 

But  I  beg  pardon,  111  go  on. 

"  How  ar'e  to*ni^t,  friends  ?"  exclaimed  the  jolly  landlord,  entering 
with  variona  viands  for  supper.  *^  Ah !  Mr.  Polwheal,  how  ar'e— -Gh  I 
how's  the  palish  getting  on  ?  prime  mess  I've  got  here — how's  yer  appe- 
tite,-good  r 

"  Sharp  as  a  pauper's,  Master  Landlord,'^ 

«  Sharp  aa  a  pauper's,  why  how's  that— our  paupers  are  well  taken  care 
o(  I'm  sure.  Why  how  snouldn't  they  be,  we  know  um  all— -knows 
where  they  live  and  all  about  'em^  and  wnat's  more,  feels  for  'em." 

"  Why, '  r^oined  the  clerk,  with  a  very  grave  fiatce,  and  sending  forth 
anodier  long,  solemn  puff,  **  yes,  they  are  taken  care  of,  but— I'm  afraid 
they  imposes  at  times  upon  us,  and  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  prevented." 

**  Wdl,  perhaps  some  of  the  bad  ones  do,  and  may  God  forgive  'em  but 
it's  better  in  God's  sight,  so  I  think,  to  relieve  three  rogues  than  let  one 
honest  man  starve,  what  say  you  ?" 

^'  Why,  his  reverence  says  tnat  the  Bible  tells  us,  ^  if  thy  brother  hungper, 
feed  him,  if  he  thirst,  cive  him  drink.'  And  1  think  it  sounds  ChriaSaa 
like."  ^ 

'^Idon't  like  that  dog,"  said  the  barber,  <<and  £dn't  you  all  see  how 
he  knew  the  sexton  and  the  sexton  knew  him.  Now  how  they  should 
Imow  one  another  puzzles  me.  Where  could  they  have  met,  where  did 
they  come  from  ?" 

''  Do  you  know,"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  mysterious  tone,  looking  very 
BQ^>icioosly  round,  ''  do  you  know  that  the  next  morning— you  remember 
the  evening  you  were  here  when  the  thunder  rolled  so  ?" 

**  I  shoidl  think  I  did,"  said  the  barber. 

^  I  should  hope  I  do^"  solemnly  rejcnned  the  clerk. 

The  blacksmith  sent  forth  huge  volumes  of  smoke  to  intimate  that  he 
lemembered  it  welL 

"  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "do  you  know,  that  next  morning  no  one 
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"was  to  be  seen,  and  TU  take  my  Bible  oath  that  Tbeaid  two  men  walking, 
that  is,  if  so  be  they  are  men,  God  forbid  they  should  be  otherwise.*' 

"  Ah — yes — dreadful  thing — supping  with  the  devil,'*  said  the  baiber. 

^'  Hush !"  said  the  clerk,  *'  and  could  you  hear  two  walking  ?" 

*^  Two,  as  sure  as  you're  sitting  in  that  chair." 

The  clerk  looked  at  himself  and  then  at  the  chair,  and  haying  satisfied 
himself  that  he  really  was  there,  looked  at  the  landlords 

''And  what's  more,  I  could  see  the  shadows  of  two  people,  and  I  could  see  • 
one  shadow  holding  something  like  that  box  that  rilchar  Hodge  carries, 
and  the  other  figure  took  the  box,  if  it  was  the  box,  from  the  other  figure, 
looked  at  it,  turned  it  round,  and  seemed  to  breathe  upon  it,  and  directly 
the  lid  flew  open,  the  shadow  looked  into  it,  seemed  to  breathe  again,  and 
the  lid  shut,  and  then  the  other  figure  took  it,  and  the  dog  howled  dread** 
fiiUy,  and  just  then  an  awful  flash  of  lightning  came,  and  I  could  hear 
Pilchar  Hodge*s  laugh  above  the  thunder,  i  went  to  bed,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  did,  and  my  wife  asked  me  what  Td  been  doing  with  the  matches. 
I  said,  '  Nothing.'  '  You  must,'  said  my  wife,  '  how  you  smell  of  sulphur,* 
— my  hair  stood  an  end — I  couldn't  sleep,  I  tried,  but  it  was  no  use— I 
couldn't  forget  my  wife's  words,  '  how  you  smell  of  sulphur.' " 

*'  And  the  next  morning  ?"  inquired  the  clerk. 

''  Not  a  soul  to  be  seen — neither  the  stranger,  nor  Pilchar  Hodge,  nor 
the  dog." 

''  \Vell,  while  I  was  thinking  over  the  matter,  who  should  come 
walking  in  but  Pilchar  Hodge,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  with  the  box, 
as  usual,  under  his  arm.  I  asked  him  where  he  hsud  slept,  but  he  talked 
most  awfully,  and  said  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  there  was  to  pay.  I  said  nothing ;  at  which  he  gave  one  of  those 
awful  laughs,  and  went  away.  Ah,  and  he  said  what  was  it  to  me  if  he 
chose  to  sleep  in  my  grandmother's  grave.     It*s  dreadful  to  think  of  it." 

''Why,  didn't  you,*'  said  the  blacksmith,  "some  time  ago  buy  a  horse 
of  Pilchar  Hodge?" 

"  So  I  did,  it's  the  same  one  that  ran  away  with  a  gentleman  the  other 
day — yes,  so  I  did — dear  me,  if — " 

"  And  don't  you  recollect  that  you'd  cut  your  finger,  and  there  was  no 
ink,  and  he  said,  with  one  of  his  laughs,  that  one  ink  was  as  good  as 
another  ?" 

"  Yes — yes — I  do— I  do,''  said  the  landlord,  in  an  agony  ;  "yes — yes. 
O  Lord !" 

"Ah!"  said  the  clerk;  " bad  business,  I'm  afinid;  111  speak  to  his 
reverence." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  barber,  "  I've  read  of  such  things." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  said  the  landlord,  "  do  I  smell  of  sulphur,  do  I  ? 
Oh,  I'm  a  living  match,  1  shall  bum  blue.  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  buy  that 
horse." 

"  Landlord,"  shouted  one  of  the  customers,  "  landlord,  a  pint  of  your 
best—" 

"  Sulphur  !"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  abstractedly. 

"Sulphur!"  said  the  guest,  "who  on  earth  takes  pints  of  sulphur? 
Didn't  know  you  sold  sulphur  before ;  when  did  you  beffin  that  trade ; 
made  a  contract  with  the  old  gentleman  to  supply  it  cheap,  I  s'pose  ? 
Beer,  man,  beer!  Why  your  wits  have  gone  wool-gauiering!  This  sulphur 
trade  has  turned  your  head." 
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<'0h  Lord,  oh  Lord !  what  wiU  hecome  of  me  T*  exclaimed  the  bewil- 
dered landlord,  as  he  went  to  fetch  the  beer. 

While  the  landlord  was  gone,  the  euests  saw  on  a  sudden  two  shining 
eyes  gleam  through  the  window.  The  blacksmith,  the  barber,  and  the 
clerk  had  haidl  j  time  to  look  at  each  other  when  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  the  stranger,  followed  by  his  dog  and  Pilchar  Hodge.  They 
nodded  to  the  gu€»ts,  the  stranger  laying  his  hat  on  the  table  where  the 
blacksmith,  the  barber,  and  the  clerk  were  sitting,  said,  in  a  very  civil  tone, 

"  Good  eyening,  gentlemen." 

They  all  three  rose  and  tried  to  speak,  but  somehow  their  words 
wouldn't  come. 

''Sit down,  friends,  sit  down,**  sidd  the  stranger;  ''pray  don't  let  me 
disturb  you.*' 

*'  Wdl,  Master  Clerk,"  said  the  sexton,  "  how  are  you  to-night,  and 
how  is  his  reverence,  cheating  the  devil  of  his  due,  as  usual,  eh  ?  Ha ! 
ba  !  ha !"  putting  down  his  box  with  a  clank,  and  sitting  upon  it. 

The  landlord  presently  entered  with  the  beer,  and  did  not  perceive  the 
addition  to  his  guests.  Having  set  down  the  jug,  he  advanced  towards 
the  fire  to  continue  his  conversation  with  his  three  cronies,  when  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  Pilchar  Hodge,  the  stranger,  and  the  dog.  He  stood 
transfixed  to  the  spot,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  distended  till  the  whites 
were  fearfully  visible. 

"Now  you  see.  Master  Landlord,''  said  the  sexton,  "thb  gentleman 
and  I  are  going  to  stay  here  to-night." 

"  Here  !**  said  the  landlord,  in  a  fright,  and  if  possible  turning  paler 
than  ever,  "  I  haven't  — '* 

"  Got  a  bed,  you  were  going  to  say,"  said  the  sexton.  "  We  sleep  here 
to-night,  or  you  know  where  111  sleep,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

"We  merely  want  lodging  for  the  night,"  politely  remarked  the 
stranger,  and  as  he  spoke  he  lifted  his  scarlet  riding-whip,  and  the  light  of 
its  mysterious  handle  fell  on  the  landlord's  face.     He  stammered, 

"  Yes,  sir,  ye— es,  sir  ;  of  course,  any  thing  you  please." 

'^  Ha !  ha !  ha  1*'  roared  the  sexton.  The  dog  wagged  his  tail,  and  gave 
a  disnud  howl. 

There  was  something  so  unearthly  about  that  dog— you  couldn't  tell 
what  it  was — it  was  a  dog,  sure  enough,  and  anyone  to  look  at  him  at 
first  would  merely  remark  Qiat  he  was  a  strange-looking  animal ;  but  stiU 
you  couldn't  bring  yourself  to  think  you  had  ever  in  all  your  travels  seen 
such  another. 

(When  the  little  man  came  to  this  part  of  his  stoxy ,  1  naturally  thought 
of  the  dog  in  "  Faust/') 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,"  said  the  little  man,  in  a  pet ;  "  you're 
just  like  all  the  rest,  when  you've  heard  part  of  a  story  you  think  you 
know  the  whole." 

(I  begged  pardon,  and  said  I  only  was  thinking.) 

'^  Thinking,"  said  the  little  man,  getting  into  a  rage,  and  giving 
himself  a  most  furious  twirl  on  the  nob ;  "  thinking,  yes,  that's  just  what 
fU  you  writers  do  now-a-days;  you're  always  copying  other  people's 
ideas ;  there's  none  of  you  hardly  can  write  a  play  without  you  go  to 
Prance,  and  dish  up  some  miserable  adaption  and  give  it  a  new  name. 
Out  upon  you!  Call  yourselves  writers — -haugh  !"  said  the  little  man, 
giving  another  twirl. 
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(I  mildly  suggested  that  the  managers  would  not  pay  suffidently  for 
original  pieces.) 

''  Trash  I  Don't  talk  such  rubbish,"  said  the  little  man,  getting 
fearfully  red  in  the  face ;  "  didn't  Webster  the  other  day  offer  a  pre- 
mium,  and  a  handsome  one»  too,  for  the  best  play  ?  And  what  were  sent 
to  him  ?  Trash,  trash — disgraceful !  What  would  *  honest  Will'  hare 
said  to  such  stuff  ?  And  what  was  the  best  they  could  pick  out  but  *  Quid 
pro  Quo  ?'  A  pretty  thing  that  to  set  before  the  '  British  public,'  aa  yon 
call  yourselves,  as  the  best  thing  you  authors  could  write.  Hold  your 
tongue ;  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say;  you  wore  gcoBSt  to  say,  that 
eyery  body  didn't  write  who  could — precious  happy  thing  for  tioe  examiners. 
You  think  you  ought  to  have  written.  Oh  I  of  course,  I  suppose  youVe  the 
impudence  to  imagine  you*d  have  got  the  prize."  (I  must  own  my  temper^ 
which  is  none  of  the  most  irascible,  was  begmning  to  give  way,  and  I  dare  say 
I  showed  it.)  "  In  a  pet  again,  because  i  choose  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
don't  choose  to  puff  you  up,  and  make  you  fancy  you're  a  cleverer  fellow 
than  you  are.  Now  I'U  just  tell  yon."  The  little  man  swelled  himself 
out,  perched  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  stuck  his  anna  akimbo, 
and  gave  a  most  powerful  pull  at  his  pipe.  "  There's  a  stupid,  hypocritical, 
puritanical  feeling  going  about,  neither  true  in  itself  nor  healthy  to  the 
people,  that  it's  sinful  either  to  go  to  a  play,  or  to  write  one.  Now/' 
said  the  little  man,  ^'  111  just  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  opinion." 

(J  suggested  that  perhaps,  if  he  pleased,  I'd  rather  hear  the  story,  and 
his  opinion  afterwards.) 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  sud  the  little  old  fellow,  more  civil  than  I  expected. 
**  Oh,  very  well ;  for  once  you  may  have  your  own  way  ;  for  it  may  be^ 
people  wouldn't  much  relisk  my  old  honest  opinion  now-a-days,  whea 
scum  is  preferred,  and  the  '  good  liquor^  thrown  aside." 

The  landlord  busied  hims^  in  getting  the  supper  ready.  The  stranger 
and  Pilchar  Hodge,  however,  had  theirs  at  a  separate  table;  tort 
although  the  stranger  very  politely  requested  their  company,  they 
declined. 

During  the  repast,  the  stranger  and  the  sexton  held  a  conversation  in  a 
low  tone.  The  clerk,  the  barber,  and  the  blacksmith,  looked  on,  but  caa 
hardly  be  sud  to  have  eaten  their  supper. 

*'  1  say,"  observed  the  barber,  in  an  under  tone,  **  what's  the  matter 
with  the  landlord  ?  What  a  changre ;  why  I  never         " 

'^  There's  something  very  wrong  about  all  this«"  siud  the  derk. 

"  Did  you  see,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  how  Tom  Jinks  seemed  to  know 
the  stranger ;  did  ye  see  him  put  his  finger  to  hb  mouth  ?" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  siud  the  barber,  ''  but  still  somehow  Pilchar  and 
Tom  were  never  any  great  friends  that  I  ever  heard  of;  Pilchar  never 
noticed  him." 

*<  Why  you  see,"  said  the  blacksmith,  ''Tom  has  only  just  come,  as  one 
may  say;  he  has  only  been  here  a  month  or  so  ;  but  how  he  should  know 
the  stranger  is  a  tmng  I  can't  understand.  Td  give  a  trifle  to  know 
what's  in  the  wind." 

''  What  if  the  three  should  be ^" 

''  Don't  say,"  sud  the  derk,  **  don't  say ;  no  one  knows  what  may  be 
the  consequence.     I  shall  specdc  to  his  reverence  to-morrow  about  it 

''  Ha  !  ha !  ha!"  roared  the  sexton  ;  "  much  good  may  that  do  yoii, 
master  clerk!"  who,  to  their  surprise,  had  caught  the  last  sentenoe* 
''  Speak  to  his  reverence  ;  ha !  ha  ! 
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<' Mine  host^**  said  the 'stranger,  politely,  <<do  you  jcnow  Major 
Kakedy?" 

"  I  know  yery  little  of  him,  sir,"  answered  the  landlord,  with  extreme 
civility. 

'^  No  good  in  him,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  a  coarse-looking  man, 
in  a  miner's  dress.     ''  No  good  in  him,  1  b*lieye." 

'^  How  so  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  leaving  off  eating,  and  turning  round 
60  as  to  face  the  speaker.     '^  How  so  T* 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  can  have  to  say  against  the  major,"  said  the 
landlord.  '^  We  none  of  us  know  much  about  him,  and  I  don't  think 
you  know  more  than  we  do." 

''  Don't  I  ?"  said  Will  Hichaxds,  the  miner,  who  had  been  speaking. 
'^  Don't  I  ? — ^wasn't  it  only  last  winter  when  the  mine  was  *•  knacked,'* 
and  I  was  out  of  work,  and  my  poor  wife  was  just  confined,  and,  as  you 
know,  I  have  three  little  ones,  too ;  didn*t  I  go  to  Major  Blakesly's,  and 
ask  him  to  give  me  something.  I  thought  I  ought  to  go  to  him,  for  he 
has  the  largest  share  in  the  mine,  and  wasn't  it  nat'ral  to  think  that  the 
man  who  had  got  most  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  should  be  the  first  to 
rdiere  me  when  I  was  in  distress,  andhio  fault  of  mine  neither;  wasn't  it 
nat'ral,  that  he  who  had  made  so  much  money  out  of  that  mine  should  feel 
a  little  for  the  poor  fellows  who  had  nearly  mined  themselves  in  working 
her ;  for  just  look  at  me,"  said  Will,  turning  up  his  sleeve,  and  showing  a 
tlun  white  arm,  ''  you  all  recollect  how,  two  years  s^,  I  won  the  prize  at 
wrestling,  how  stout  and  strong  I  was  them"  The  stranger  seemed  to  pay 
marked  attention  to  what  Will  was  saying.  "  Well,  I  went  to  his  great 
house,  and  asked  him  for  something.  I  told  him  my  wife  was  ill,  that 
the  pariah  wouldn't  give  me  any  thing ;  and  what  was  his  answer,  *  Why 
don*t  you  go  to  the  overseers?'  1  who  had  always  worked  hard,  had 
done  ail  I  could  to  keep  my  family  in  decency,  who  would  scorn  to  be  a 
pauper,  was  told  to  go  to  the  overseers.  I  told  him  civilly  that  I  thought 
It  was  a  disgrace  for  any  but  the  old  and  sick  to  be  paupers,  and,  if  it 
pleased  God,  I  never  would  be  a  pauper  while  I  had  streng^  to  work. 
1  prided  myself  on  not  being  a  pauper,  and,  what's  more,  I  prided  myself 
on  having  kept  my  poor  old  &tner  from  being  one ;  but  he  said,  ^  What 
was  that  to  him  ;  hadn't  I  been  paid  for  my  work?'  Well,  of  course  I 
had  been,  I  couldn't  deny  that;  but  then  you  know  how  we  are  paid ; 
it's  a  speculation ;  if  the  set  turns  out  well,  why  you  know,  we  get  a 
deal  of  money  sometimes,  and  if  it  doesn't  turn  out  well,  why,  we  have 
to  ran  in  debt,  and  then,  when  we  do  get  money,  what  we  owe  is  stopped ; 
80  then,  perhaps,  we  have  little  enough  to  go  on  with ;  and  one  gets 
in  the  agent's,  or  captain's,  or  any  body  else's  debt,  who  makes  us  \mj 
candles,  and  powder,  and  any  thing  else  they  can  manage  to  make  us 
huy  of  them,  you  are  not  very  likely  to  get  out  of  it  again.  If  they'd 
pay  us  reg^ular  wages,  it  would  be  a  sight  better  for  we  and  they  too. 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  the  stranger,  somewhat  impatiently,  *^  what  did  the 
major  say  ?— didn't  he  give  you  something  ?" 

^  No,"  said  Will ;  '^  he  told  me  I  was  an  idle  vagabond,  and  if  I  came 
to  him  any  more,  he'd  send  me  to  gaol." 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha  I"  roared  the  sexton,  "there's  nothing  like  gold — ^gold's 
the  thing  to  send  a  man  to  the  devil ;  only  give  him  plenty  of  gold — 

^ —   I    ■ _      I      1  I  II  ■     _ii   I  I    I      I      I  ■       ■  M     ^^^  ir~ 

*  A  mine  is  said  to  be  knacked  (probably  meaning  knocked  up)  when  she 
ceases  to  be  worked. 
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plenty  of  it — ^let  him  hug  it  close — ^let  him  get  more,  that's  all — what 
does  he  want  to  know  of  poor  folks  ?  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  I  shall  have  to  lay 
his  hones  down  yonder,  ha !  ha !  What  fun,  and  some  young  fdlow'll  he 
spending  his  gold  while  I  shall  he  turning  over  his  bones,  ha !  ha !  ha ! — 
tossing  his  bones  about  to  make  room  for  another,  perhaps,  and  somebody 
spending  his  money,  ha !  ha !  ha !  My  masters,  here's  health  to  gold, 
ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  Nothing  like  gold."  Saying  which,  the  sexton  took  a  long 
pull  at  the  flagon,  while  the  company  seemed  rather  shocked  at  the  speech. 
The  stranger  appeared  not  to  hear  it,  but  seemed  in  deep  thought. 

'^  It's;to  be  hoped,*'  said  the  clerk,  *^  that  whoever  gets  a  bad  man's  gold, 
will  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  remember  the  poor." 

The  stranger  seemed  about  to  make  a  reply,  when  the  sexton  broke  in. 

<'  Ha !  ha  !  master  clerk,  the  devil  isn't  to  be  cheated  in  that  way." 

<<  Well,'*  said  Will  Richards,  '^if  the  devil  is  at  the  major's,  there's  an 
angel  there  too." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  said  the  stranger,  hastily. 

<<  Why,  do  you  see,  just  as  I  was  agoing  away  all  nohow  like,  a  beau- 
tiful creature  dressed  all  so — I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  afore — came 
out  and  gave  me  some  meat,  and  put  some  money  into  my  hand,  and  said, 
in  such  a  voice,  it  didn't  hardly  sound  nat'ral,  so  soft,  so  gentle,  '  Never 
mind.  Will,  take  this,  and  come  to  the  shrubbery-gate  to-morrow  evening, 
and  let  me  know  how  your  wife  is ;'  and  away  she  went.  Well,  I  stood 
maszled-like,  didn't  say  nothing,  but  turned  and  walked  home ;  when  I 
got  to  the  door,  I  met  my  old  woman. 

<' '  Well,  Bill,'  says  she, '  what  did  the  major  say  ?' 

"  I  said  nothing,  but  puts  the  meat  and  the  money  on  the  table,  and 
stares  at  her  ;  well,  she  stares  at  me,  and  I  stares  at  her,  and  there  we  two 
were  a-staring  at  each  other  like  a  couple  of  chuckles. 

« <  Well,*  says  she,  at  last,  '  it's  a  burning  shame,  and  so  a'  es  to  go  to 
'buse  the  major  so ;  I  niver  thoft  him  so  bad  as  folks  said  he  was ;  there's 
some  good  in  him  now.' 

"  «  Not  a  bit,'  says  1. 

'' '  What  do  you  mean  ?'  says  she. 

"  *  I  can't  msJce  it  out,'  says  I. 

**  *  Make  what  out  ?'  says  she. 

*^  *■  And  dressed  all  in  white,'  says  I,  speaking  to  myself,  like. 

a  i  Why  thee'st  a  fool,*  says  she. 

'^ '  And  such  boutifle  curls,'  says  I. 

'* '  Why  thee'st  maased,'  says  she. 

" '  What  a  soft  voice,'  says  I. 

"  *  Soft  voice !'  says  she.  '  Why  what's  the  man  talking  about  ?  the 
major  with  a  soft  voice !' 

"  '  I  ain't  a-talking  about  the  major ;  hang  him !' 

"  <  What's  thee  talking  about,  then  ?'  says  she. 

*' '  Why,  the  finest  cretur  I  ever  seed,'  says  I ;  ^  an  angel  like,  and  no 
mistake ;  a  cherabum,  I  blieve  ;  I  can't  make  it  out  nohow,  unless — a 
cherabum — es — a'  must  be  a  cherabum.' 

"  *  Why,  what's  the  fool  talking  about,  then  T 

*^  *  Well,  I'll  tell  ee,  wife,  now,  all  about  it ;'  so  I  tould  her,  and  when 
I'd  finished  she  said, 

"  *  Why,  the  fool  o'  thee,  it's  the  young  lady.' 

•*  *  Young  lady  '.'  said  I,  *  why,  what  young  lady  ? 
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"  <  Why,  do'sn't  thee  know  that  when  the  major  come  down,  that  there 
was  a  young  lady  too  ?* 

^* *  rd  forgotten  all  about  it»'  says  I ;  'sure  enough  it  was  she.  WeU, 
now,  only  to  think  of  that.'  ** 

**  Oh,  yes,"  says  the  stranger,  "  did  you  go  ?" 

"Eh, sir?     When r  said  Will. 

*'  Why  the  next  nighty"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot,  sir.    Yes,  I  went,  and  have  gone  every  evening  since." 

The  stranger  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  the  clerk  looked  solemn,  the 
Iwrber  grinned  and  rubbed  his  hands,  the  blacksmith  smoked  furiously, 
the  dog  gave  a  howl,  wagged  his  tail,  and  went  up  to  Pilchar  Hodge ; 
a  knock  was  heard ;  everybody  gave  a  start,  except  the  stranger  and  the 
sexton.  A  small  boy  entered,  dressed  all  in  red — red  jacket,  red  trousers, 
or  knee-breeches  rather,  red  stockings,  red  shoes,  and  a  red  peaked  hat, 
with  a  peacock's  feather  in  it.  He  walked  straight  to  the  stranger,  and 
gave  him  a  red  letter.  The  clerk,  the  barber,  and  the  blacksmith  looked 
at  each  other. 

**  Tou*re  wanted,'*  said  the  Red  Boy,  in  an  unearthly  voice. 

'^  Can't  I  do  instead  ?"  said  the  sexton. 

"  Will  you  do  for  your  master  f"  was  the  Red  Boy's  reply. 

The  clerk  groaned,  the  poor  little  barber  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  his 
teeth  chattered  against  the  mug  as  he  tried  to  drink,  to  show  his  coolness, 
and  that  he  didn't  care  a  fie;  about  what  was  going  on.  The  blacksmith 
put  down  his  pipe  and  walked  "out,  the  rest  of  toe  guests  looked  on  in 
amazement,  and  one  by  one  began  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Friends,  friends,  don't  go,"  cried  the  landlord;  "  don't  go,  supper  is 
ready.*' 

"  Your  supper  smells  too  much  of  sulphur,"  said  Tom  Jinks,  '*  for  me," 
And  away  they  all  went,  leaving  the  stranger  and  the  sexton. 


Chapteb   III. 

In  a  small,  well-fumished  room  in  Major  Blakesly's  house,  one 
evening,  Tery  shortly  after  the  occurrences  related  in  the  last  chapter. 
Bat  a  young  lady.  She  might  be  about  twenty,  but  the  uncertain  light 
which  the  fire  gave,  as  it  slowly  glimmered  in  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, afforded  no  means  of  det^mining  with  any  exactness ;  and  the 
fitful  gleams  of  moonlight  which  now  and  then  stole  through  the  narrow 
windows,  just  as  the  wayward  clouds  would  allow,  now  permitting  our 
oU  &iend,  most  unpoetically  called  ^'the  parish  lantern,"  to  shed  its 
nlvery-white  unpaintable  rays  in  all  their  cool  glorious  splendour,  and 
then,  with  most  unwarrantable  capriciousness,  shutting  it  out  all  together. 

By-the-by,  I  don't  see  why  Nature's  parish  lantern  is  always  to  be 
spoken  of  in  such  terms  as  now  shining  in  "its  cool  glorious  splendour" 
(the  little  man  said  this  very  slowly,  evidently  thinking  it  was  rather  good, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  missed),  and  then  being  shut  up  all  together.  I  know 
inany  other  parish  lanterns  that  are  equally  changeable.  Who  is  there  in 
the  Last  enlightened  gas-making,  railroad-constructing,  corn- speculating, 
Bank-charter-blundering-Gazette-filling  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
«ight  hundred  and  forty-eight — who,  I  say,  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  fickle  **  parish  lantern  ?"  I  could  tell,  ah !  yes,  pages  about  a  parish 
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Jantern.  Well,  yes,  leader.  111  go  on,  bat  if  you  alter  your  mind- 
readers  do  as  well  as  other  people — bo  if  you  should  want  to  know  any 
thing  about  it  youVe  only  to  drop  a  note  to  Mr.  Colbum — very  plainly 
written  and  postage  paid,  mind, — directed  to  Father  Poodles,  when,  as 
coimtry  editors  say  to  *'  a  respected  correspondent,"  <*  it  shall  reoeiTO  our 
immolate  attention." 

The  room  had  altogether  a  gloomy  aspect,  nor  was  its  ^oom  re- 
lieved by  the  attitude  of  its  inmate  ;  she  sat  in  an  old-fiishioned  arm- 
chair, leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  gazing  abstractly  upon  the  dusky 
bumingembers,  and  as  the  little  flickering  flame  rose  and  fell,  and  the  tran- 
sient moonbeams  glanced,  one  could  see  that  her  hair  was  dark,  and  hung 
in  ringlets,  somewhat  neglected,  down  her  shoulders,  and  as  a  partial  li^ht 
would  break  forth,  could  be  peromved  something  that  glistened  on  her 
cheek,  it  might  have  been  a  tear — it  was  very  like  one,  for  when  the  next 
gleam  came  it  was  lower  down,  and  when  the  next  came  it  was  gone  ; 
and  again,  when  a  fourth  had  come,  there  was  another  something  that 
came  and  glistened  and  went — ^yes,  poor  Bertha  was  weeping,  and  weeing 
bitterly,  too. 

She  was  in  a  handsome  house :  servants  to  do  her  Indding;  she  had  only 
to  ask  what  she  wished  to  have  it ;  no  expense  was  spared ;  and  with  all  this 
Bertha  was  weeping.  ''  What,  weeping  with  all  tins  splendour  anmnd  !** 
I  hear  my  pretty  readers  say;  '^  how  could  she  be  unhappy  ?'*  Ah!  take  on 
old  man's  advice.  Do  not  think  that  rich  dresses,  unbounded  expense, 
and  glittering  jewels,  by  themselves  bring  happiness.  Think  you,  could 
you  read  the  hearts  of  the  gay  beauties  at  Almack*s,  that  all  is  happtoecs 
there?  How  often  have  we  heard,  when  God's  temple  has  been  unfipequented 
on  Sunday,  the  excuse  ofiered,  ^'  We  were  so  late  at  such  a  one's  ball  or 
party  !"  Can  good  come  of  that ;  is  happiness  and  ease  of  mind  produced 
by  disregarding  God's  commands  ?  And  so  it  is  sometimes,  omntimes  I 
fear,  that  splendour  and  magnificence  hide  an  aching  heart.  *'  Oh !  we  are 
going  to  have  a  sermon  now,  are  we  ?  what  next  ?"  I've  done.  So  now 
to  the  Httle  old  man's  tale. 

In  the  major's  household  there  was  a  most  kind,  good-hearted  house- 
keeper— ^housekeepers,  I  uphold,  should  always  be  ht :  not  exactly  that 
oleagenous  fat  which  cooks  possess  generally  m  such  an  eminent  degree, 
but  still  they  should  be  fat— *in  truth,  I  consider  diat  a  thin  hoosekeeper 
is  a  sort  of  walking  advertasement  of  her  stingy  management.  Major 
Blakesly's  housekeeper  was  what  a  housekeeper  should  be—- «he  was  &t, 
tolerably  good-looking,  not  handsome — I  don't  recommend  to  majors 
handsome  kousekeepers  (that's  the  old  man's  remark,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Tve  nothing  to  do  with  it) ;  she  was  somewhat  advanced  in  yean, 
neatly  dressed,  knew  her  business  and  her  station,  never  allowed  any  one 
to  cheat  her  master,  and  never  did  it  herself:  she  was  always  very  p«r- 
tial  to  **  Miss  Bertha."  And  how  shouldn't  she  be  ?  Wasn't  she  wkh  her 
when  she  was  an  infant  ?  and  wasn't  she  with  her  until  Bertha's  mother 
and  her  father  had  died  soon  after  she  was  bom;  and  when  Major 
Biakesly,  having  been  left  the  sole  executor,  said  diat  Bertha  was  to  go 
and  live  with  him,  didn't  Dorothy  beg  and  entreat  that  she  might  fto 
too,  and  take  care  of  Miss  Bertha  ?  and  it  was  only  because  the  child 
clung  to  her  old  firiend's  neck,  and  said  she  ''  would  not  leave  poor 
Dothy,"  that  Major  Biakesly  relented,  and  allowed  Dorothy  to  go  too» 
who,  in  course  of  time,  was  made  housekeeper.    Poor  Dorothy,  how 
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glad  she  was.  Dorothy,  in  her  heart,  greatiy  disliked  the  major :  he 
was  snch  a  stem  man  ;  he  never  spoke  kindly  to  the  serrants  or  to  ai^ 
one  else  ;  he  thoi^ht  that  the  poor  were  sent  merely  to  wait  npon  the 
licii,  and  that  it  was  the  greatest  presomptbn  possible  for  a  poor  man  to 
dare  to  have  a  will  of  his  own  $  and  as  the  major  had  much  land,  he 
looked  down  with  the  greatest  soom  upon  any  one  who  had  not ;  he  asso- 
ciated with  no  one,  and  was  altogether  not  unlike  many  we  meet  with 
in  the  prosent  day.  Poor  Bertha  never  liked  him — for  any  one  to  love 
him  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  she  used  always  to  get  out  of  the 
waylwhenever  he  eame :  in  short,  she  was  afiraid  of  him,  and  that  was 
what  he  Viked ;  he  liked  that  people  should  dread  him.  *'  That's  the  way 
to  manage  people,"  he  would  say ;  ''I  make  'em  fear  me.  Love ! 
regard!  esteem !— trash -— that's  the  way  fools  talk.  I  make  the 
aoonndrels  fear  me :  don't  ye  see  how  they  tremble,  and  daren^t  look 
me  in  ^e  hce  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  fellow  that  would  dare  look 
me  in  the  face."  So,  this  was  the  guardian  of  poor  Bertha,  it  was  no 
wonder,  then,  ibat  poor  Bertha  was  weeping  beside  the  gloomy  fire. 
She  had  unwittingly  oflfended  the  major,  who  had  ordered  her  to  her 
room,  with  orders  not  to  leave  it  till  he  gave  her  pennission.  *^  111 
break  her  obstinacy,"  he  said  to  himself ;  '^  I'll  see  if  I  m  to  be  thwarted 
by  s  chit  like  that !  she  shall  obey  my  bidding,  or  she  shall  dearly 
repent  it.  She's  in  my  power,  that's  one  thing:  there's  no  one  to 
control  me.  Control  me !  who  ever  did  ?  CcmtrM  John  Blakesly,  in- 
deed— ^psha !  And  she  must  be  meddling  in  my  a£Pairs,  too—begging 
of  me  to  do  something  for  that  lazy  scoundrel  Will  Richards"  (the 
offence  for  which  she  had  been  ordered,  with  stem  and  harsh  words,  to 
go  to  her  room).  *'  I  must  tame  her  before  she  comes  of  age.  It*s  lacky 
I  don*t  allow  her  ever  to  go  out  of  these  grounds,  or  I  should  soon  have 
a  pack  of  fortune-hunting  rascals  af^r  her." 

The  door  of  the  room  where  poor  Bertha  was  sitting  gently  opened, 
and  good  old  Dorothy  appeared^  with  a  light  and  some  refreshment. 

^*  Now,  Miss  Bertha,  don't  take  on  so,"  said  the  kind  old  soul.  '^  Never 
mind  vrhat  the  major  says ;  words  can't  break  bones ;  and  you'll  be  your 
own  mistress  some  day." 

*'Oh!  I  foar  that  will  never  c(Hne,"  moumfolly  exdaimed  poor 
Bertha.  *^  I  do  all  I  can  to  |^ease  my  g^nardian.  I  never  contradict 
him  ;  and  vriien  he  speaks  so  harshly,  I  never  answer  him ;  but  he  seems 
to  hate  me,  I  think :  he  never  forgives  my  having  loved  the  young 
cavalier  I  met  in  London  when  we  were  at  the  court." 

^  Oh!  Sir  Frauds  Ulwyn,"  said  Dorothy,  <'  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
hate  you  for  that ;  he's  a  brave  young  gentleman,  and  as  good  as  brave. 
I'm  sure  your  poor  mother  would  have  no  oljection,  and  I  can't  see  why 
^le  major  should.  Isn't  he  your  guardian  ?  and  isn't  he  bound  to  do 
everything  that  can  make  you  happy  ?  and  didn't  he  promise  it  to  your 
poor  mother,  on  her  dying  bed,  that  he'd  be  a  father  to  you  ?  and  didn^t 
the  poor  lady  say  that  if  he  didn't,  her  spirit  couldn't  rest  in  the  grave  ? 
But  where  is  Sir  Francis  all  this  time ;  hasn't  he  written  to  you  T* 

^  Oh !  yes,"  cried  Bertha,  '<  that's  the  thing  I  dread ;  I  fancy  my 
guardian  knows  it,  for  he  insists  upon  seeing  every  letter  I  write  and 
every  one  I  receive  ;  and  I  never  have  any  lettos  tnat  I  care  about ;  I 
don't  know  any  one  who  would  write  to  me  but  he.  I  often  think  I'd 
rather  be  the  poor  ^Is  that  woric  in  the  fields;  they  are  happy ;  but, 
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oh  1  when  shall  I  he  happy  ?    Never !  never  T  and  poor  Bertha  hid  her 
£ace  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

'^  Now  miss,  now  miss,  don't  talk  so,"  said  the  good  Dorothy.  '^  I 
don't  mind  the  major;  Fm  as  cheerful  as  possible;"  the  tears  rolling 
down  the  poor  creature's  cheeks  sadly  belied  her  words.  '*  There,  Miss 
Bertha,  do  eat  a  little ;  here's  a  nice  little  manchet  that  Will  Richards, 
you  was  so  kind  to,  g^ve  me  for  you ;  he  said  his  wife  sent  her  duty, 
and  hoped  you  would  eat  it  yourself,  and  not  let  any  body  have  a  bit  of 
it.  I  don*t  see  why  she  should  be  so  particular  neither ;  it's  very  good 
bread,  but  I  don't  see  any  thing  so  very  6ne  about  it ;  I  think  miners 
better :  however,  it  was  kmd  of  her,  too  ;  so  do  eat  a  bit,  miss ;  eat  a 
little  bit ;  it'll  do  ye  good,  and  cheer  your  heart" 

Bertha  took  the  little  loaf  (called  in  the  old  dialect,  and  even  some- 
times now,  a  ''  manchet"),  and  mechanically  cut  ofif  the  top,  when  a 
piece  of  paper  concealed  within  struck  her  attention.  She  drew  it  out, 
looked  at  it^  gave  a  shriek,  and  fell  into  Dorothy's  arms. 

'*  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Dorothy,  in  great 
alarm.  <<  Groodness  me !  how  came  that  in  the  manchet  ?  Oh  dear ! 
oh  dear !  Miss — Miss  Bertha-— don't  make  a  noise — oh !  do  be  quiet 
if  the  major  should  come,  we  should  be  murdered  if  he  should  see  that 
loaf  ;*'  saying  which,  the  good  soul  stuffed  the  loaf  into  her  pocket  and 
the  piece  into  her  mouth. 

'*  Give  me  the  paper,  miss,  let  me  see^'*  cried  Dorothy. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bertha,  exerting  herself ;  '^  it's  from  Atm,  let  me  read, 
let  me  read,"  and  with  trembling  minds  she  opened  the  note,  and  putting 
her  arms  round  Dorothy's  neck,  exclaimed, 

^'  1  may  be  happy  yet;*  he's  here,  but  ah  I  if  he  should  meet  the 
major — I  dread  it— ne  will  certainly  quarrel  with  him." 

<<  Will  you  let  me  read  it,  miss,  and  then  I  can  tell  what  to  do  better  ?" 

^*  Yes,  dear  Dorothy;  yes,  there,"  giving  it  to  her. 

Dorothy  read  it. 

*'  A  good  gentleman  I  I  said  he  was  a  good  gentleman.  He  says, 
'  Remember  me  to  Dorothy;'  a  good  gentleman,  I'd  do  any  thing  for 
him,  I'd ^" 

A  violent  ringing  of  the  housekeeper's  bell  caused  Dorothy  hastily  to 
give  back  the  note  to  Bertha,  and  muttering,  '^  There's  that  old  brute 
again,"  quickly  left  the  room,  telling  Bertha  to  make  a  good  supper, 
forgetting,  poor  soul,  that  she  had  marched  off  with  all  the  bread  in  her 
pocket. 

Poor  Bertha  sat  trembling ;  presently  the  door  opened,  and  in 
marched  the  major,  with  his  usual  stem  stateliness.     Bertha  arose. 

^*  Did  you  want  me  ?"  she  timidly  said. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  stem  reply. 

^'  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  uncle  ?"  she  said,  in  a  hardly  audible 
voice. 

'^  No ;  listen  to  me ;  J  don't  choose  that  you  shall  make  so  much  o{ 
that  doating  old  hypocrite  Dorothy,  who  sha'n't  stay  here  much  longer — 
do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes,  undelbut — but  poor  Dorothy—" 

"Poor  Dorothy  I  what  do  you  mean    by  that?    Poor!     Hasn't  she 

*  This  is  a  great  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  celebrated  song. 
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alvaja  bad  her  wages — and  good  onesy  too,  and  no  doubt  she's  been  plun- 
dering me  all  along.  Poor,  indeed !  you've  an  idea  of  poverty,  certainly. 
Where  did  you  learn  to  know  any  thing  of  poverty  ?  Haven't  you  been 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ?  Have  you  ever  known  what  it  was  to 
want?    You  talk  of  poverty,  too — poor  Dorothy!  humph !" 

•<I — I — I — indeed,  uncle,  I  didn't  mean — hu — ^hu — to  say  that  she 
was  poor,  uncle,  indeed  I  didn't,  you've  been  so  very  kind  to  her."  The 
poor  girl,  like  many  others,  told  an  untruth  through  fear. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  old  man,  **  do  you  see  the  force  of  that  ?" 

(I  was  obliged  to  confess  I  didn't.) 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  little  fellow.  ^'  Did  you  never  tell  a  lie  throagk 
fear. 

«Nev— "  I  began. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  wretch,  looking  through  me  as  it  were  ;  ^^  recollect 
a  little.  Now  don't  you  remember  your  stealing  some  gooseberries  out 
of  your  £ither's  garden,  and  your  father,  being  a  very  stem  man,  you  were 
alraid  to  confess ;  you  would  not  have  told  a  lie  willingly,  but  you  were 
a&aid." 

(Weil,  I  ^d  begin  to  remember  such  a  thing.) 

"  Ha !  and  you'll  remember  many  other  things  which  you  did  whicb 
you  wouldn't  have  done  had  it  not  been  from  fear.  Kow,"  siud  he,  sitting 
bolt  upright— how  he  could  do  it  on  that  hot  nob  puzzled  me — "  did 
masters  and  mistresses  know  bow  many  lies  they  make  their  servants  tell 
from  being  so  violent  and  speaking  so  crossly,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  '  blow- 
ing them  up,'  if  they  were  really,  what  they  pretend  to  the  world  to  be, 
'  Christiaiis,'  they  would  not  do  it.  How  often  do  you  hear  a  mistress 
say  to  a  poor  servant-girl  who  has  accidentally  broken  something, 
*  You  good-for-nothing  thing,  you — .* 

*'  *  Please,  mum,'  says  the  poor  g^rl,  who  never  meant  to  break  it,  ^  i 
couldn't  help  it.' 

'* '  Couldn't  help  it,  indeed !  Don't  tell  me  such  falsehoods— couldn't 
idpitr 

**  *  No,  indeed  mum,'  says  the  girl,  crying ;  *  indeed,  I  couldn't.' 

^' '  Ha !  you  hussy,  get  along  with  you ;  I'll  stop  it  out  of  yer  wages.' 

'^The  poor  thing  nas  only,  pernaps,  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  what 
die  can  have  to  pay  out  of  tnat  after  she  has  Ix)ught  the  various  things 
which  she  requires  (for  these  sort  of  people  always  insist  on  their  servants 
appearing  *  nt  to  answer  the  door^),  let  Dr.  Kitchener  tell  in  the  preface 
to  hb  '  Art  of  Cookery,'  which  all  masters  and  mistresses  would  do  well  to^ 
read,  and  follow  the  advice  there  given — so  the  next  time  the  poor  thing* 
bappena  to  break  any  thing,  and  is  accused  of  it,  rather  than  own  it  and 
get  *  blown  up,'  she  tells  what,  perhaps,  she  never  did  before — a  lie,  and 
one  lie  told,  another  soon  follows." 

(I  was  obliged  to  own  the  little  old  fellow  was  ri^t,  and  many  of  my 
readers,  perhaps,  will  think  so  too.) 

''  Now  Hsten  to  me,  young  lady,"  said  the  major.  ''  I  have  come  to  the 
determination,  that  if  that  old  meddHng  creature  dares  again  to  outstep  her 
duty,  off  she  coes  ;  and  you — youll,  if  you  please,  give  up  your  evening 
"valka  in  the  shrubbery — do  you  hear  me  ?" 

*^  Yes,  uncle,"  said  the  poor  girL 

"  Well,  then,  mind  you  obey."  And  away  stalked  the  surly  majo^ 
muttering,  as  he  shut  tne  door,  "  TTl  see  if  I'm  not  obeyed." 
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The  major  had  hardly  reached  Yog  room,  when  one  of  the  servazits  came 
i%  pale  as  death,  and  trembfing  so  as  hardl j  to  be  able  to  speak. 

^  Welly  you  fooly  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  Sir,  I— Fve  seen  a— a~" 

«  What,  you  fool— a  ghost  V* 

«Ye*— ye'8,8irr 

''  Come  here,  you  idiot,"  shouted  the  major, ''  come  here ;  what  do  yea 
mean,  you  gaping  fool  ? — ^Do  you  know  what  a  ghost  is  ?" 

«  N — n — ^no,  sir — bat — ^but — oh !  oh  I" 

''  Why,  the  fool's  going  into  hysterics."  The  major  yiolendy  noigtlie 
beU. 

"  Here,  take  this  woman  away — she  shall  have  her  wages  to-monow* 
ni  keep  no  such  fools  in  my  house." 

The  servants  obeyed,  not  daring  to  say  a  word  in  their  master's  pre- 
sence. However,  there  was  a  rumour  amongst  the  servants  that  some* 
thing  yery  strange  had  happened.  Some  said  that  the  devil  had  been  seen 
wallang  up  and  down  the  shrubbery,  and  that  strange  noises  had  been 
heard.  Every  one  in  the  kitchen,  so  they  all  said,  heard  a  most  pienang 
shriek  and  the  mournful  howling  o£  a  dog — ^and  long  and  long  at  night 
the  major  was  heaid  waUm^  in  his  room. 


ChaptebIV* 

Again  the  fire  crackled,  and  the  hiige  pot  sent  fordi  its  savmny  smeU, 
and  again  the  villaee  gossips  were  assemUed  at  the  Treve&a  Arms ;  the 
blacksmith,  the  barber,  and  the  clerk  were  there. 

<'  I  say,  master  landlord,"  said  the  deric,  "  it's  now  fire  yean— yes, 
this  Yery  night  five  yean— since,  if  yon  reooUeet^  we  were  aU  here  just 
as  we  are  now.     Do  you  recollect  that  night  ?" 

''  Ah,  indeedt  I  do,"  said  the  landlord,  gravely ;  "  and  well  I  may." 

^'  How  ?"  said  the  barber. 

^' Ah,"  again  ejaculated  the  landlord,  as  he  shook  his  head. 

''What  on  earth,  became  of  Hkdiar  Ho^?" 

*^  Ah !  it's  an  awlbl  world  "  ejaculated  the  landlord. 

''  Why,  what  beeame  of  htm  P'  asked  the  blacknnith. 

^  Yes,  sbr^  coming,"  said  the  lau^rd  to  a  customer. 

^  I  never  oonkL  find  out  the  rights  of  it,"  said  the  dezk  ;  ''  I  spoke  to 
his  rei«rence  several  times,  bat  ha  answer  was  always, '  Peter,  may  God 
have  menr^  on  the  sonb  of  the  wicked.'  " 

''Andwhatbecameof  the  stranger  and  his  dog?"  nid  tite  blackonith. 

''  There's  unmething  in  the  wli^  a&ir,"  said  the  barber,  '^  that  wo 
don't  understand;  and  it's  my  belief  that  the  landlord  knows  more 
about  it  than  ha  chooses  to  telL  You  reeoUect  how  he  changed  on  that 
night  ?' 

^'  Yes,"  said  the  derk ;  ''and  we  never  saw  any  thing  of  tihe  sexton, 
nor  die  stranger,  nor  the  dog  sinee*" 

"^  No,  nor  Tom  Jinks  either." 

"  And  Will  Richards  was  said  to  have  died  of  a  fright,  if  yon  reeol- 

lect,"  said  the  barber ;  '*  and  his  wife  and  children  were  taken  to  the 
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''YeSy  poor  fellow,"  said  the  blacksmith ;  <<  his  wife  said  that  he  lost  his 
mind  the  night  after  he  was  here." 

*^  A  stormy  night,  I'm  afraid,  we  shall  have  of  it,"  said  the  landlord ; 
''the  wind  is  beginning  to  rise.  Hark!  wasn't  that  thunder  in  the 
distance  V* 

They  all  listened,  and  could  distinctly  hear  the  low  rumble ;  and  a 
ndden  gust  rushed  oyer  the  house,  and  fled  away  in  the  distance  with  a 
dismal  howl. 

They  looked  at  one  another ;  again  the  thunder  was  heard,  but  it  was 
nearer. 

''It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this,"  said  the  clerk,    "that  Pilchar 
Hodge  eame." 
"  Hell  never  come  again,"  smd  the  landlord. 
"  God  forind,"  said  the  clerk. 

Crash !  came  the  thunder,  that  shook  the  house  to  its  foundation  ;  and 
JOB  could  hear  crack,  crack,  crack,  tiU  it  ended  in  a  dull  low  roll  in 
^  ^stance ;  and  now  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  lightning 
seemed  one  stream  of  Hying  light ;  the  stoutest  of  the  company  turned 
pale;  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  figure,  strongly  reflected  by  tne  ughting, 
stood  on  the  thresholo. 
"Hal  hal  hal" 

"  It  is  Ae .'"  cried  the  landlord,  and  fell  on  his  face. 
The  door  shut,  the  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed.  They  went 
to  the  landlord,  and  picked  him  up.  He  was  dead.  All  was  constema- 
tkm  and  dismi^ ;  the  blacksmith  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  haye 
say  presence  of  mind ;  the  clerk  began  to  repeat  part  of  the  senrice  ;  the 
poor  lat&e  barber  rushed  feanticly  about,  muttermg  most  extraordinary 
things. 

Some  ran  for  the  doctor,  some  for  his  reyerenoe,  and  some  ran  away 
aobody  knew  where.  The  doctor  and  his  reyerence  came ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  the  landknd  was  dead.  Strange  were  the  tales  told  next  day  in  the 
village  of  Lelant ;  some  declared  they  had  seen  Pilchar  Hodge  carrying 
away  the  landlord  in  a  flame  of  fire.  Howeyer,  one  thing  was  certain, 
jhst  Pilchar  Hodge  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  next  day  eyery 
ovpnry  was  made^  and  his  reyerence  took  eyery  pains  to  find  if  he  had 
Wq  seen  by  any  one  else  saye  the  guests  at  the  Treyetha  Arms,  but  no 
one  had ;  afi  seemed  wrapped  in  mystery. 

Soon  after  there  was  a  report  that  strange  noises  were  heard  at  the 
ottjor^s ;  the  serrants  gaye  warning,  fresh  ones  were  had,  but  they  did 
not  stay  long,  and  all  the  yillage  was  in  a  complete  stir.  It  was  well 
blown  that  the  yicar  had  called,  but  was  refused  an  audience ;  he  had 
^tten,  but  had  received  no  reply ;  and  the  people  sud  that  it  looked 
v^  bad  when  a  man  refused  to  see  the  parson,  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  gay,  <<  if  he  wouldn't  see  the  parson  he  must  see  somebody  else  r 

Things  went  on  like  this  for  some  time,  and  by  degrees  the  alarm  sub* 
>dsd ;  another  landlord  took  the  Treyetha  Arms,  and  the  village  gossips 
dissembled  to  enjoy  the  blazing  fire  and  eat  the  savoury  supper  as  formerly. 
But  still  there  was  something  about  the  major's  place  that  no  one  liked 
to  go  near,  and  for  all  the  money  in  the  world  you  would  not  persuade 
any  one  to  go  through  the  grounds  afUr  night-fioU. 
One  eyemng,  wfaue  the  guests  were  all  assembled  M  usual,  the  derk 
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came  in  in  a  great  hurry  and  very  pale ;  he  sat  himself  down  on  a 
stool. 

**•  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Polwheal  ?"  said  the  landlord. 

"  It's  all  out,'*  groaned  the  clerk. 

"  What's  all  out  ?"  exclaimed  every  one. 

**  Murder !"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Murder !"  exclaimed  the  barher,  ''  do  tell  us  ;  I  love  to  hear  aboat 
murder.'* 

"  Well,"  said  the  clerk,  "  may  I  never  love  money.  Pilchar  Hodge, 
or  whoever  he  was,  never  said  a  truer  thing,  '  there's  nothing  like  money 
to  send  people  to  the  devil* — and  I  hope  he  didn't  hear  roe." 

''  But,  but,"  continued  the  little  anxious  barber ;  "  but  the  murder- 
how  did  it  happen  ?  who  did  it  ?  where  was  it  done  ?" 

'*  Why,"  said  the  clerk,  '*  it  happened  this  how.  There  was  talk  that 
there  was  a  good  lode  discovered  in  Carrackgladden  Cli£F,  and  some 
miners  went  down  and  began  to  work,  and  when  they  had  gone  a  litde 
way  they  came  to  what  seemed  to  them  a  wall.  Well,  they  broke 
through  the  wall,  and  what  should  they  see  but  a  small  dungeon  like, 
and  at  the  bottom  they  seed  something  they  couldn't  tell  what.  One 
wanted  another  to  go  down,  and  he  wanted  him,  but  nobody  would  go,- 
they  were  so  afeered,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it — I  wouldn't  have  gone 
for  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  barber. 

'<  Hold  thee  tongue,"  said  the  blacksmith,  ^'  thee'st  a  fool  of  a  bar- 
ber." 

*'  Well,"  continued  the  derk,  ''  at  last  they  sent  to  his  reverence.  He 
came,  and  after  rebuking  them  for  their  folly,  but  commending  them  for 
sending  for  him — for  you  know  his  reverence  is  a  magistrate — he  got 
two  men  of  them  to  go  with  him  into  the  dungeon,  and  then  they  saw 
a  skeleton.  And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  Only  a  woman's.  There 
were  rings  on  her  fingers  and  a  gold  chain  about  her  neck.  His  rever* 
ence  said  nothing ;  he  ordered  the  men  to  go  to  the— the — the — " 

"  Crowner,"  said  the  landlord. 

*^  Yes,  yes ;  well,  in  the  meantime,  his  reverence  looks  about  him,  and 
sees  some  steps  leading  up,  as  it  were.  Well,  up  he  goes,  and  finds  a 
sort  of  a  door,  which  he  orders  the  men  to  break  open.  And  where  do 
you  think  they  found  themselves  ?    Why,  in  the  major's  grotto." 

*<  Dear  me,  who'd  h've  thought  it,"  said  the  landlord. 

The  barber  looked  sagaciously,  as  though  he  had  thought  it  all  along- 

^^  Well,  his  reverence  writes  something  on  a  paper,  and  gives  it  to  one 
of  the  men,  and  very  soon  after  I  learned  that  the  major  had  been  taken 
up  on  the  charge  of  murder." 

"  Murder  I"  exclaimed  every  one. 

^'I  thought  how  it  would  happen,"  said  the  barber;  ^'I  alwaya 
said  so." 

''  Hold  yer  tongue  you  little  pitiful  chin-scraping  animal,  and  let's 
know  the  end  of  it,"  roared  the  blacksmith. 

The  barber  was  ready  to  shrink  into  his  shoes. 

**  Well,  that's  all  I  know,"  said  the  clerk.  "  I  came  here  to  tell  you 
the  news." 

^^* Thankee,  thankee,"  said  the  landlord,  "it  was  kind  of  'ee  to  come, 
80  it  was." 
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The  news  soon  flew  about  the  village  that  the  major  had  been  taken 
up  for  mmder.  Very  shortly  the  coroner  arrived  with  some  persons  to 
visit  the  cave  of  Carrackgladden.  They  surveyed  the  remains  of  the 
nnfbrtanate  individual,  whoever  she  might  be,  and  some  fragments  of 
dress,  which  time  and  the  damp  had  not  destroyed,  were  taken  care  oL 
A  verdict  of  ^^  murder*'  was  pronounced  against  some  person  or  persons 
vnknown.  The  major  still  remained  under  custody  in  his  own  house,  for 
gaols  and  prisons  were  not  so  plentiful  as  they  are  now.  However,  there 
being  no  proof  against  the  major,  he  was  released,  and  very  soon  after  he 
left,  discharged  all  his  servants,  and  offered  to  let  the  place,  but  no  one 
would  take  it,  and  it  gradually  fell  into  decay. 

Time  wore  on,  the  blacksmith  grew  old  at  his  anvil,  the  barber  became 
a  little  shrivelled  old  man,  but  stiU  chattering  as  ever,  and  always  taUdcg 
about  the  old  boose,  and  was  never  known  to  pass  it  at  dark;  but  the 
Treretha  Arms  still  flourished,  and  piece  by  piece  the  old  house  was  taken 
away  by  the  people,  and  thistlesjand  briars  grew  where  the  proud  mysterious 
mtjor  used  to  live.  But  years,  years  after,  an  old  man  came  to  the  village,, 
attended  by  an  old  serving-man.  They  seemed  to  know  the  place,  but  no 
one  knew  them  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  old  man  used  to  wander 
down  by  Carrackgladden  sands,  and  his  old  serving-man  seemed  to  try  to 
cbeer  mm  up,  for  he  seemed  like  one  stricken  with  grief ;  but  the  old 
man  got  worse  and  worse,  and  one  evening  they  found  him  dead  in  the  old 
csxe,  where  the  body  was  found.  His  serving-man  said  his  master  wished 
to  be  buried  there,  and  so  he  was ;  and  when  they  buried  him  his  servant- 
man  put  a  brass-bound  box  under  him,  and  said  that  whoever  should  try 
to  disturb  his  master  would  be  a  corpse  before  the  sun  should  rise. 
And  the  next  morning,  when  the  neighbours  went  to  see  the  cave,  it  was 
<ko^ing  with  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  next  spring  curious  plants,  that 
none  had  seen  before,  had  grown  there. 

But  somehow  a  rumour  had  spread  that  there  were  treasures  in  that 
box,  and  the  old  blacksmith  and  the  barber  agreed  that  that  must  be  the 
box  they  remembered  so  weU,  and  then  they  wondered  that  they'd  never 
found  out  that  the  old  man  was  Sir  Ulwyn,  and  his  serving-man  was  Pil* 
char  Hodge,  the  old  sexton. 

^^  But  it  would  be  a  sin,''  said  the  blacksmith,  "  to  disturb  the  dead." 

'^But  what  good  can  the  treasure  do  him?"  said  the  barber. 

"  fhee's  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  s<ud  the  blacksmith ;  *<  it*s  ill  touch* 
ing  a  dead  man's  grave." 

The  barber  said  nothing,  but  the  next  day  he  was  missing.  They 
Karched  all  about.  At  last  they  went  to  the  cave,  and  there  they  found 
^e  barber,  cold  and  dead.  Beside  him  lay  a  shovel  and  jnckaxe  and  a 
bmtem.  The  people  shook  their  heads,  took  him  home  and  buried  him, 
^  ever  since  tiiat  time  no  one  has  ventured  to  disturb  the  bones  of  him 
who  lies  buried  in  the  cave  of  Carrackgladden ;  and  the  water  still  fiedls, 
^  the  people  say  they  are  the  tears  of  Sir  Ulwyn,  and  that  rare  old 
plant,  the  Alpine  fern,  grows  there,  and  weeps  over  Sir  Ulwyn's  grave^ 
*nd  people  come  from  far  to  gather  it. 

(The  little  old  man  ceased  speaking.  I  looked,  but  he  was  gone;  I 
called,  but  no  one  answered.) 
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HOME  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  OF  HELL. 

B7  DUDUBT  COSTELLO,  SiQ. 

The  homeward-bound  English  traveller  from  Mmiich  has  thzee  zootes 
open  to  him. 

'  The  Brst  and  most  diieety  taking  Auesbuig  as  the  starting-point  (wbidi 
is  reached  by  railway  in  two  hours),  is  oy  way  of  Ulm  and  Stuttgart^  and, 
if  pressed  for  time,  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Bmchsal  station 
on  the  Baden  railway ;  or,  if  there  be  no  necessity  for  so  mudi  rapidity 
of  motion  as  can  be  elicited  from  German  post  horses— {five  English  miles 
to  the  hour) — the  traveller  may  diveige  £rom  Stattgart  to  Heilbronn,  and, 
taking  the  steamer,  descend  to  Heiddberg  by  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Neckar.  In  the  latter  case,  he  should  time  his  departure  from  Augsburg 
so  as  to  sleep  the  first  night  at  Ulm,  and  as  the  Eilwagen  leaves  four  times 
a  day— -one  of  the  hours  being  a  little  befinre  noon — this  may  be  easily 
managed.  He  will  then  be  ame,  on  leaving  Ulm,  to  take  daylight  with 
him  through  the  magnificent  g^rge  of  the  Suabian  mountains,  which 
leads  so  abruptly  down  to  Geisslingen,  and  enjoy  the  picturesque  soeneiy 
of  the  Fils  till  it  faUs  into  the  Upper  Neckar ;  uuless,  indeed,  his  thoughts 
be  wholly  engrossed  by  the  recollection  of  the  captivating  maidens — (uieir 
beauty  quite  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge) — who  have  extracted  all  ins  simer- 
flttous  coin  by  their  clamorous  entreaties  to  purchase  the  toys  for  woidi 
Geisslingen  is  celebrated.  If  such  be  his  fate,  then  the  castles  of  Heifen- 
stein  and  Hohenstauffen  will  be  passed  by  unregarded,  and  the  rich  vine- 
yards which  cover  the  slopes  from  Plochingen  to  Stuttgart  will  diq»lay 
their  charms  in  vain. 

But,  if  his  love  for  the  picturesque  be  still  a  living  sensatioo,  he  may 
hasten  from  the  capital  of  Wurtemburg  to  Heilbronn,  and  from  Uie  waten 
of  the  Neckar  gaze  upon  the  lovely  shores  between  which  he  glides,  en- 
chanted with  aU  that  meets  his  glance. 

That  his  frusuldes  of  taste  and  smell  be  not  offended,  I  would  reoom* 
mend  the  adventurous  voyager,  when  in  Stuttgart,  neither  to  put  up  at 
the  Hotel  de  Rusne,  nor  wdk  in  the  Palace  Gardens.  The  proprietor  of 
the  hotel,  M.  Albisser,  is  a  very  dvil,  good-humoured  fellow,  and  speaks 
very  good  English,  but  the  fare  that  awaits  one  is  as  indi£farent — not  to 
aay  bad — as  can  anywhere  be  met  with.  The  meny  host  either  is— or 
seems  to  be — ^wholly  unconscious  of  the  wretdlied  state  of  his  cuisiiie^  and 
when  last  I  was  there  carried  his  impenetrability  so  fiir  as  to  inquire,  whea 
be  accidentally  encountered  me  on  the  staircase,  if  I  had  not  had  ^^  a  Mry 
good  break£Eist !"  It  cost  me  no  effort  to  return  a  most  decided  negadve, 
on  which  M.  Albisser  suddenly  wheeled  about  and  rushed  into  the  kifaJim, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  uttermg  an  indignant  remonstrance, — ^but — ^I  saw 
him  no  more!  As  this  was  not  the  fint  time  that  I  had  found  die 
cookery  of  the  Hotel  de  Russie  at  a  discount,  I  think  I  may  presume  ihat 
there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  purveyor's  department  of  that  establiahment. 
Murray  recommends — and,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  is  best  to  fr»llow 
his  recommendation— Marcquardt*s  hotel,  in  the  Komgs  Strasse,  which, 
though  dear,  is  a  good  one.  The  Palace  Gardens  are  very  prettily  laid 
out ;  the  foliage  is  luxuriant,  the  walks  shady,  the  orange-trees  bloom  in 
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spite  of  the  three  oentories  which  haye  gnarled  their  tnmkey  and  ihe  sand- 
stone nymphs  of  Dannecker  stand  in  the  most  bewitddng  attitudes; 
bat  there  is  one  thing  there  that  neutralises  all  these  attractions— the  in- 
tolerable smell  from  the  nanow,  dark,  dir^  sewer,  called  by  courtesy  a 
stream,  which  comses  through  the  gardens,  and  in  one  place  actoally  per- 
fixrms  a  disgusting  summerset,  as  if  it  were  a  £dl  of  living,  padding 
water,  instead  of  the  base,  nameless  cnirent,  which  taints  the  surrounding 
air. 

So  much  for  the  first  route :  the  second  continues  the  railway  from 
koffhxag  to  Donauwerth — where,  by-the-by,  you  may  make  yourself  un- 
eomfortaUe  at  the  Post,  one  of  the  filthiest  inns  in  Chzistendom,  unless 
you  prefer,  as  I  did,  to  stand  in  the  street  for  the  hour  or  two  I  stayed 
there.  Here  the  Eilwagen  is  taken  for  Nuremberg,  and  the  road  lies 
through  a  finely-wooded  country,  in  die  midst  of  which  stands  Weissen- 
Img',  a  town  that,  seen  as  1  once  saw  it  by  moonlight,  has  a  very  pietu- 
resqae  appearance. 

It  is  not  an  advisable  thing  to  do,  though  it  often  happens  in  Ger- 
many, to  airive  in  a  strange  city  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  choose 
your  quarters  bx  from  the  post  German  porters  are  not  the  most  biil- 
uant  fellows  in  the  world,  but  they  seem  to  give  strangers  credit  for 
unhounded  saeacity,  a  compliment  which  is  rather  awkwardly  paid. 

^'  To  what  Jiotel  ?"  they  exclaim,  as  one  or  more  of  uem  possess 
themselves  of  your  baggage.  The  answer  is  given,  and  away  they  bear 
it,  at  the  best  pace  they  can  muster  beneath  its  weight;  and  it  must  be 
noted,  as  a  general  rule,  that  your  true  German  always  moves  quickest 
under  a  heavy  load — ten  times  £Etfter,  in  fact,  than  when  his  shoulders 
are  quite  unburthraed*  You  follow  as  you  may,  trusting  to  Fortune  to 
guide  your  footsteps  safely  over  the  rough  pavement  of  the  unknown 
6kj.  It  is  enough  for  the  porter  that  he  knows  his  way ;  you  must  fitid 
yours ;  and  in  the  darkness  that  reigns  around,  the  sense  of  heaxing  ia 
&r  more  serviceable  than  that  of  sight.  It  is  but  slight  consolation  to 
the  benighted  traveller,  to  remember  the  proverlnal  honesty  of  the  men 
who  have  carried  off  his  goods  and  diattels.  Of  what  use  to  him  is 
iheir  integrity,  when  he  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn  to  assure  him- 
self of  die  &ct  ?  It  is  vain  to  cry  out  ^'  langsam,"  when  once  they  have 
finly  started ;  there  is  but  one  safe  course,  and  that  is  to  make  yourself 
frst  to  some  part  of  your  baggage,  and  submit  to  be  taken  in  tow,  the 
headlong  porter  enacting  the  part  of  a  vigorous  steam-tug.  By  this 
means,  ^^  bfcatUess  and  fidnt,  leaning  upon — ^  your  stick  or  umbrella, 
as  the  case  may  be^  you  stand  a  chance  of  not  being  left  to  wander  in  the 
streets  till  day  ught. 

All  the  world  knows  Nuremberg  by  its  reputation,  and  the  fiime  long- 
since  given  to  it  by  the  unequalled  drawings  of  Prout.  It  would  be 
usdess,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  the  marvellous  works  of  Adam  Kraft  and 
Peter  Visscher,  on  the  pictures  dP  Albert  DOrer,  on  the  quamt  architec- 
tore  of  the  city,  or  on  the  beauty  of  the  gorgeous  cup  of  Wentzel  Jamitaer, 
now  in  the  possession  6i  the  banker  Merkel,  so  carefully  barricaded  from 
accidental  or  designed  intrusion,  and  yet  so  readily  and  courteously 
Aown.  These  objects  of  art — and  the  multitude  not  enumerated — 
may  well  detain  a  stranger  several  days.  WOrtzburg,  also,  contains 
many  things  to  interest;  the  Palace  lleing  highly  attractive ;  and  the 
jomnqr  to  Frankfort,  either  by  the  Maine  or  the  high  road,  which  tra- 
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T«rses  maDy  beautifiil  forests,  till  it  reaches  Aschaffenbnrg,  is,  at  least 
in  summer,  a  pleasant  day's  work. 

But,  having  tried  both  the  others,  commend  me,  after  all,  to  the  route 
which  embraces  the  lAke  of  Constance,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  Blade 
Forest,  which,  for  beauty  of  scenery,  of  its  particular  kind,  is  unsur- 
passed, as  far  as  I  haye  yet  seen,  in  Europe. 

Wearied  to  death  of  Glyptotheks  and  Pinacotheks,  of  out-of-door 
frescoes  that  won't  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  climate  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  within-doors  contrast  only  too  forcibly  with  the  hues  of  nature ; 
-sick  of  Germanized-Italian  ediBces,  gifting  a  gaudy  suburb  on  a  dull 
'town;  and  disgusted  with  the  apathy. of  a  people  tacitly  submitting  to 
the  caprices  of  a  king,  who  would  hiaye  made  an  excellent  painter  and 
-glazier  had  he  been  properly  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  inso- 
lence of  a  dancing  Pompaaour,  whom  even  the  tnauvais  sujets  of  Paris 
*despise ;  glad  to  exchange  these  second-hand  conyentionalities  for  that 
which  no  conyentionality,  even  in  Bavaria,  can  spoil,  we  left  Munich  on 
-the  great  day  of  the  Octobers-Feste — all  the  world  drinking  beer  in  the 
Theresiens-Wiese,  and  staring  at  what  they  believe  to  be  horse-racing-— 
-and,  after  performing  the  prescribed  two  hours  on  forty  miles  of  railroad 
to  Augsburg,  transferred  ourselves  to  one  of  the  carriages  on  the  line  in 
the  direction  of  lindau,  which  is  open  as  far  as  Kaufbeuren,  also  forty 
miles  distant  from  Augsburg,  and  passes  the  station  of  Mindelhehn, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  principality  erected  in  fayour  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  prescribed  time  for  our  arrival  was  eieht  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
but  railroad  punctuality  in  Bavaria  allowed  this  to  be  half-an-hour  later, 
and  after  crossing  the  covered  bridge  over  the  Wertach  in  an  omnibus, 
we  reached  the  turn  of  Kaufbeuren  shortly  before  nine,  with  an  hour  to 
spare  before  the  Eilwagen  set  out  for  Landau,  distant  about  rixty  miles, 
or,  to  speak  more  to  the  purpose,  some  fourteen  hours. 

To  beguile  that  hour  was  not  the  simplest  thing  imaginable.  It 
might  have  been  got  over  had  we  been  addicted  to  skittles,  as  the  game 
is  played  on  a  kind  of  wooden  railway,  in  the  angle  of  a  court-yaid  of 
the  inn  to  which  we  were  recommended ;  or  its  weariness  might  not  have 
been  felt,  conld  we  have  mustered  courage  to  fiioe  the  ten  thousand 
'  atmospheres  commingled  in  the  Stube  of  the  ''  Sonne,"  and  have  doeed 
our  ears  to  the  deafening  clamour  of  the  multitudinous  voices  which  rent 
the  smoke  that  settled  over  the  heads  of  the  guests  therein  assembled;— 
but  as  these  attractions  were  not  all-sufficient,  we  armed  ourselves  with 
'  the  patience  which  is  of  hourly  growth  in  Germany,  and  returned  quietly 
to  the  little  waiting-room  attached  to  the  office  of  ihe  Eilwagen. 

This  apartment  offered  an   example  of  the  comfort  afibrded  to  a 
^•Xjerman  official,  for  it  contained  a  table  and  a  bed, — the  types,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  of  German  existence : 

'<  Du  lit  ^  la  table,— de  la  table  au  lit*' 

The  clock  struck  ten, — and  the  precaution  having  been  taken  of  secur- 
ing places  *<  zusammen"  (together),  we  answered  our  numbers,  and  entered 
the  "  neat  post-waggon,"  which  was  to  convey  us  to  our  destination. 

The  determination  not  to  to  to  sleep,  which  is  the  first  resolution  made 
in  a  public  conveyance  by  mght,  gradually  gave  way  before  the  motion 
of  the  carriage,  and  when  we  woke  up  at  Kempten,  between  two  and 
ihree  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  with  g^at  unwillingness  that  we 
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exdianged  our  vehicle,  by  that  time  grown  comfortable,  for  another  that 
seemed  to  be  by  no  means  so.  Experienced  travellers  in  Germany  are, 
of  course,  well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  **  Bei-Post."  It  has  one 
advantage,  certainly ;  that  of  always  insuring  to  the  traveller  a  place  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  go;  but  the  discomfort  is  not 
slight  of  having  to  shift  one's  berth  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  just  as 
sound  sleep  has  taken  possession  of  one's  &culties,  in  order  that  tne  tale 
may  be  completed  to  occupy  as  many  carriages  as  remain  to  be  filled 
after  the  discharge  of  passengers  at  every  post-town.  This  gfrievance  in 
a  short  time  forgotten,  we  lost  our  count  of  time,  and  daylight  surprised 
«s  in  a  perfect  Swiss  valley ;  the  effect  being  the  more  striking  from  the 
£M!t  that  the  scenery  on  which  our  vraking  eyes  had  last  lingei^d  was  the 
l>road,  monotonous  level  of  the  plain  of  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  village  at  which  we  stopped  to  breakout  was  Nellen- 
briick, — the  first  of  a  series  of  many  resembling  it, — the  characteristics 
of  all  being  essentially  Swiss, — ^the  whole  £eurm  being  comprised  beneath 
one  high,  broad  roo^ — the  dwelline-house  at  one  extremity,  the  stable 
next,  and  the  bam  at  the  other  ena  of  the  fiiicade,  and  the  whole  front 
garnished  for  the  most  part  with  tunber  sawn  into  lengths  and  strings  of 
ripe  golden  maize.  There  are  many  districts  in  Germany, — Franconia 
and  Saxoxlj  for  instance, — which  are  each  called  'kittle  Switzeriand." 
And  certainly  this  part  of  Bavaria  equaUy  merits  the  name.  The 
heights  above  are  not  the  Alps,  but  every  other  feature  of  the  landscape 
is  mat  of  a  country  at  their  base  ;  the  same  rushing  streams,  the  same 
climbing  roads,  the  same  dark  forests,  villages  at  long  intervals,  and 
popaladon  scanty,  and  thus  it  continues  all  the  way  to  Lindau. 

Not  that  we  arrived  there  quite  so  soon  as  the  word  of  promise  assured 
us.  The  usual  post-waggon  license  was  partly  the  cause  of  this,  but  a 
more  positive  one  was  the  breaking  of  a  spring,  which  we  discovered  at 
the  Tillage  of  Niederstauffen.  The  conducteur  was,  however,  a  man  of 
art— as  he  had  need  to  be  in  these  up-and-down  regions — and  was 
presently  busy  with  hammer,  vice,  and  screw,  and  it  was  really  not  more 
tiian  hau-an-hour  that  we  were  detuned  on  our  journey.  We  occupied 
the  interval  in  exploring  the  immense  ark,  which  bore  on  its  front  the 
emblem  of  a  stag,  — the  *'  Goldenen  Hirsch," — an  animal  greatiy  in 
&vour  amongst  innkeepers  in  Bavaria  ;  a  better  found,  or  more  capa- 
cioiis  kitchen  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with,  and  the  batterie  de  cuisine 
seemed  perfect.  The  very  air  of  the  place  was  redolent  of  kalbs-braten 
and  stewed  plums,  those  delicacies  of  the  land  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  a 
more  interesting  speculation  to  us  was  tiie  state  of  the  weather.  The 
morning  had  promised  a  glorious  day — the  sun  had  risen  clear  and 
bright,  and  the  mists  in  the  valleys  had  lingered  on  the  slopes,  instead  of 
rapidly  ascending,  so  that,  believing  in  the  usual  prognostics,  we  thought 
ourselves  secure  of  a  fine  view  of  the  Alps  of  the  Vorarlberg,  when  we 
should  reach  the  lake  of  Constance.  Every  weather-wise  peasant  whom 
we  interrogated,  either  flattered  our  expectations  or  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter,  for  the  answer  was  invariably  the  same :  "  Sie  werden  ganx 
•ehones  Wetter  haben ;"  a  mistake,  to  designate  it  by  the  mildest  appella- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  we  were  able  to  decide  for  ourselves, 
without  the  aid  of  any  weather-wise  interpreter ;  but  that  decision  was 
&tal  to  our  hopes,  for  when  we  had  reached  the  height  firom  whence  tiie 
lake  of  Constance  first  becomes  visible,  the  broad  expanse  of  water  was 
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fxnrered  with  a  shxoud  of  mist,  lifted  from  the  sorfaoe  only  jugt  Ugh 
enough  to  let  us  see  that  there  were  mountaixis  on  the  opposite  shoR^ 
bat  without  revealing  their  outline. 

Except  the  long  bridges  which  oomiect  the  islands  on  whii^  lindaa 
stands  with  the  main  land,  and  some  fragments  of  ancieut  walls  and 
towers  of  feudal  date,  there  is  nothing  to  induce  the  traveller  to  linger 
here  longer  than  his  absolute  necessities  require.  After  a  night  in  an 
Eilwagen,  a  bath  and  a  hairdresser  are  two  deorafale  luxuries.  The 
first  was  only  to  be  had  in  the  lake,  which  the  cold  mist  made  any  thing 
but  tempting,  but  the  latter  was  procurable  in  the  town.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  only  a  single  mitiety  his  art  bemg  limited  to  the 
range  of  oombs  and  curling-irons  ;  of  tonsorial  skill  he  was  wholly  inno* 
cent,  and  a  second  individual  i^ipeared  at  the  same  moment  to  operate  in 
the  latter  capacity.  They  could  not,  of  course,  set  to  work  umulta- 
neously  at  their  respective  callings,  but  a  very  pleasant  and  instraetive 
conversation  they  had  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  war  between  the 
radical  Cantons  and  the  Sonderbund ;  the  bajber — a  root  and  branch 
exterminator — espousing  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  the  penruquiep— of 
a  Jesuitical  cast  of  countenance — ^maintaining  that  of  tne  latter.  So 
earnest  were  the  disputants  that  I  almost  wished  the  quarrel  had  been 
confided  to  them  to  settle  on  the  spot,  especially  as  I  was  the  suf- 
ferer during  their  prolonged  argumenL  However,  every  thing  comes 
to  an  end^even  a  politician's  harangue— and  I  profited  at  last  by  their 
several  talents. 

This  accomplished,  there  remained  only  just  time  enough  to  transfisr 
ourselves  and  baggage  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  set  out  at  two  o'clock, 
for  Constance. 

This  vessel,  the  Ludwigy  which  represented  the  navy  of  Bavaria,  and 
whose  best  recommendaiions  were  a  pretty  cabin  and  a  very  good  ctome, 
was  more  than  adequately  commanded  by  a  highly  hirsute  and  mi^nifi* 
cent-looking  personage,  who  rejoiced  in  some  such  title  as  the  ^  Ober- 
Koniglichen-Boden-Sees-Dampf-Schiffarts- Director,"  and  whose  prin* 
cipal  occupation  seemed  to  be  that  of  curling  his  whiskers  with  a  pocket 
oomb,  as  he  sat  in  a  small  office  on  deck,  abaft  one  of  the  paddle-boxes. 
He  «»parentiy  derived  so  much  satis£ftction  from  this  employment,  that 
he  len  the  navigation  of  the  Ludwig  ^itirely  to  the  helmsman,  a  bearded 
youth,  who  calmly  smoked  while  he  steered.  It  was  not  of  much  can- 
sequence,  for  all  uie  art  required  was,  to  gpo  straight  across  the  lake ;  and 
lest  our  speed  should  prove  dangerous,  we  took  a  large  grain-laden  veaael 
in  tow. 

In  this  guise  we  arrived,  in  about  two  houn,  at  Roraohach,  the  diief 
port  of  Switzerland,  where  we  were  politely  invited  to  ffo  ashore  till  the 
post  came  in  from  St.  Gallon,  but  as  there  was  evidentiy  nothing  to  see, 
we  were  content  to  remain  on  board  till  the  en>ected  despatches  arrived* 
When  they  did  so,  we  coasted  the  Swiss  side  of  the  lake  to  Romanahom, 
passing  breath  a  richly-cultivated  slope,  where  grows  the  best  wine  f£ 
the  district,  which  is  just  good  enough  not  to  be  disliked.  At  Romanahom, 
we  exchanged  the  coloius  of  Bavaria  for  those  of  Baden,  or  to  qpeak 
plainer,  left  our  old  craft  and  its  distinguished  high-admiral,  to  shape  a 
new  course  to  Friedrichshafen  on  the  Wurtembog  shore,  while  we 
pursued  our  route  direct.  Towards  seven  o'clock,  we  descried  the  Phan» 
of  Constance  gleaming  through  the  mist  like  the  red  eye  of  afivsh-water 
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ogie — our  Imrdy  mariners  hit  the  entrance  to  the  harhoor  with  nmitiflri 
predsion,  and  the  '^  ratis  inkpia''  which  had  aocomplif  hed  so  much,  was 
presently  blowing  ofF  her  steam  beneath  the  walls  of  the  ancient  and  de- 
cayed citjr.  The  Custom-house  officers,  with  unwonted  civility,  took 
our  words  for  the  absence  of  contraband  goods  in  our  baggage— (I 
wish  they  would  do  the  same  at  Dover) — and  it  was  not  many  minutes 
befiore  we  were  safely  housed  in  that  pleasant  and  most  comfortable  hotel 
•^-tfae  Hechty  or  Broohet,  or  Fike,  as  it  is  called  in  the  three  tongues, 
every  one  of  which  would  fail  in  its  duty,  if  it  did  not  sing  the  praises  of 
so  excellent  a  Grasthaus.  First-rate  Affenthaler — irreproachable  cutlets — 
bread  of  unequalled  Hghtness — tea  of  delicious  flavour — and  positive 
Cognac  (not  wretched  rum-disguised  Brantwein,  so  universal  in  Ger* 
many),  were  amongst  the  good  wings  discussed  at  the  meal  which  greeted 
us  within  ten  minutes  of  our  arrival  in  the  Hecht — the  celerity  of  the 
waiters  being  equalled  only  by  theur  civility.  • 

As  the  boat  for  ScfaafiFhausen  was  not  to  leave  Constance  till  mid-day, 
we  employed  the  next  morning  in  perambulating  its  deserted  streets. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  picture  of  greater  desolation  than  is 
eon-ve^ed  by  the  present  aspect  of  this  old  imp^ial  city.  Of  its  40,000 
inhabitants,  little  more  than  a  sixth  part  remain,  and  except  when  the 
steamers  arrive  and  depart,  the  majority  of  these  appear  to  luive  nothing 
to  do.  Heaven  knows  where  their  trade  is,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  shop 
to  be  seen,  and  the  few  that  could  be  descried  offered  nothing  to  tempt  a 
traveller  to  part  with  his  money.  We  did  discover  a  Buchhandlung,  but  it 
was  the  only  one  in  the  city,  and  what  we  asked  for — a  work  of  local  in- 
formation— we  wane  not  able  to  obtain.  The  solitary  sign  by  which  we 
discemed  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  go  to  bed  in  the  day-time,  was  a 
kind  of  indolent  labour  that  made  itself  apparent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cathedral,  where  some  masons  were  lauly  sawing  large  blocks  of 
stone,  and  the  clink  of  a  maUet  was  heard  at  somewhat  protracted  inter- 
vals, as  if  the  workmen  employed  had  glimpses  of  conscientiousness  rather 
than  motives  for  industry.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Constance,  when  her 
minster  was  first  ornamented  with  the  beautiful  sculpture  idiich  still  ren- 
ders it  so  attractive,  there  was  no  lack  of  labour,  and  that  devoted  to  the 
Ugliest  purposes  (^  art;  in  t<^en  whereof,  we  need  only  torn  to  the  oaken 
portals  carved  by  the  cunning  hand  of  Simon  Bainc[er,  and  to  the  ex- 
quisite sculpture  in  the  choir  and  baptistry.  In  the  last-named  circular 
diapel,  and  in  the  veitiarium  adjoining,  are  the  evidences  of  a  craft 
once  aa  sedulously  followed  as  that  of  tl^  sculptor,  but  now  fast  falling 
into  disrepute  in  its  very  strong-holds — the  craft  of  the  relic-mongers. 
The  hair  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — the  crystallised  tears  of  one  saint— 
the  teeth  of  another,  and  the  bones  of  a  third — are  shovm  as  of  yore  by 
the  mechanical  sacristan;  but  even  his  monotonous  catalogue  is  inte^ 
ropted  by  something  like  interest,  when  he  displays  the  ridi  copes  and 
albs,  and  curiously-wrought  vestments,  with  which  the  hierarchs  of  Con- 
stenoe  were  wont  to  adorn  themselves  on  occasions  of  great  ceremonial ; 
■ndi,  for  instance,  as  that  when,  from  the  ends  of  Europe,  were  met  toge- 
ther almost  every  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  to  recondle  the  papal 
seliism  which  then  divided  her  sons,  and  when  the  great  council  so  com- 
posed, stained  the  annals  of  that  church,  more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  they 
wd  ever  been  stained  before,  in  the  Uood  of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerome  <» 
'i^ngue.     Relics  and  memorials  of  these  martyrs'^not  superstitiously 
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manufactured,  but  religiously  preserved — ^are  still  shown  in  Constance^ 
and  these,  with  the  acts  of  the  council  and  the  names  of  the  men  immor- 
lised  by  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  that  assembly,  are  all — except  its 
venerable  minster — which  the  city  has  left  to  recal  its  former  im- 
portance. 

He  who  has  not  penetrated  into  Switzerland  will  hero  see  the  first  of 
those  covered  bridc;esy  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  various  cantons, 
but  the  uses  to  which  the  bridge  of  Constance  are  devoted,  besides  that 
of  serving  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  Grand  Duchy,  to  which 
it  belongs,  are  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  millers,  the  rapid  river  ex- 
pending its  enei^es  in  assisting  them  to  grind  their  corn.  The  miU- 
wheels  and  the  race  of  the  waters  beneath  them,  have,  however,  a  very 
picturesque  appearance,  and  harmonise  well  with  the  quaint  architecture 
of  the  bridge  and  surroundinc^  buildings. 

•  About  noon,  the  mist  whidi  for  two  days  had  hung  over  the  lake,  sud- 
denly cleared  off,  and  bright  as  the  day  on  which  the  bark  of  Rudiger 
*<  gleamed  gaily  on  the  Rhine,*'  we  commenced  the  descent  of  that  noble 
stream. 

To  the  majority  of  tourists  the  beauty  of  the  Rhine  is  supposed  to  lie 
entirely  on  the  beaten  track  between  the  Siebengebiige  and  the  vineyards 
of  Johannisberg,  but  scenes  as  lovely  as  any  that  charm  the  eye  in  the  more 
frequented  part  of  the  river  are  to  be  found  between  Constance  and 
Schaffhausen.  But  its  beauty  is  of  a  softer  character ;  its  goitly-sloping 
banks,  sometimes  covered  with  foliage,  from  the  mountam-tops  to  the 
river's  brink, — sometimes  broken  by  green  pasture  and  fields  of  golden 
grain,  with  the  shining  waUs  of  gay,  sunny  villas  scattered  between,  with 
now  and  then  an  old  church,  a  picturesque  rillage,  or  an  antique  tower 
surprising  us  at  some  sudden  bend,  offer  a  much  greater  variety  than  the 
constant  succession  of  the  feudal  ruim^gray  rocks,  and  climbing  vineyards 
of  the  lower  division  of  the  Rhine.  Tne  latter  are,  no  doubt,  more  strik- 
ing, and,  seen  for  the  first  time,  make  a  greater  impression,  but  the  pic- 
ture presented  by  the  former  is  that  on  which  one  £m1s  disposed  longer  to 
dwell  and  oftener  to  return  to. 

Amongst  the  many  chateaux  that  stud  these  shores,  makin«i^  us  long  to 
pass  whole  summers  there,  Arenenbei^,  the  residence  of  Hortense,  and 
still  later  of  her  son,  Louis  Napoleon,  is  conspicuous.  It  is  a  channing^ 
spot,  and  if  any  thing  could  supply  the  place  of  ambition,  "  the  heart  that 
is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here."  But  no  Frenchman,  still  less  one  of 
the  imperial  stock,  can  be  expected  to  take  kindly  to  the  country  as  long 
9A  Pans  remains  unbumt;  so  wishing  the  proprietor  of  Arenenberg  more 
luck  than  befel  his  great  predecessor,  we  glided  on, — passing  by  Stein,  vrith 
its  old  abbey  of  St.  George,  the  ruined  towers  of  Hohenkungen,  and  the 
cloistered  walls  of  Paradies  and  Katherinenthal, — and  at  the  close  of  a  four 
hours'  voyage  brought  up  opposite  the  market-place  of  Schaffhausen. 

We  were  little  curious  to  know  what  the  town  contained,  bemg  desirous 
of  seemg  as  much  of  the  famous  <'  falls''  as  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  Oc- 
tober day  would  allow,  and  as  quickly  as  the  distance  could  be  accom- 
plished, we  drove  out  to  the  hotd  at  Nenhausen,  from  whence,  as  the  pro- 
prietor says,  in  French  of  the  most  detestable  quality,  ''  on  optient  la  plus 
peUe  fiie  qu'il  est  bossible  de  subboser!"  In  ower  words,  the  cascade  lies 
at  your  feet,  and  the  fiir  away  moimtains  of  the  Oberland  skirt  the  horison. 
To  descend  to  the  shore,  to  cross  the  river  in  the  ferry-boaty  to  climb  the 
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steep,  wooded  height  by  the  path  that  leads  to  the  ch&teau  of  Lauffen, 
and  then  to  descend  once  more  to  the  gallery  that  overhangs  the  fall, 
where  you  are  wet  with  its  spray  and  deafened  by  its  roar,  are  the 
necessary  and  immediate  acts  of  the  newly -anriyed.  But  no  such  act 
is  mine  to  attempt  to  describe  the  indescribable,  for  such  I  take  to  be 
the  ever-changing  but  eternal  rush  of  waters  at  Schaffhausen.  Mere 
words  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  swiftness  of  the  wave 
whose  course  the  eye  cannot  foUow,  of  the  unceasing  din  which  the  ear 
cannot  concentrate  its  faculties  to  listen  to.  Dazzled  and  bewildered, 
the  only  new  idea  I  obtained  was  that  of  perpetual  motion,  without-, 
however,  being  enlightened  as  to  any  usotiI  mode  of  turning  it  to 
account,   for  the  ordinary  appliances  of  a  great  water-power  seemed 

2mte  set  at  nought  by  this  ''  stunning^'  cataract.  Having  gazed  our 
11,  though  the  appetite  for  radng  appeared  to  g^w  by  what  it  fed  on, 
we  retraced  our  steps,  and  when  the  foam  of  the  river  was  no  longer 
visible  from  the  terrace  of  the  hotel,  and  the  place  of  the  fall  could  only 
be  noted  by  the  noise  it  made,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  something 
more  substantial.  If  I  had  said  enduring,  instead  of  substantial,  I 
should  scarcely  have  been  wrong,  for  a  tougher  animal  than  the  fowl 
which  formed  part  of  our  supper  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 
It  was  late  in  the  season,  indeed  a  few  days  more  and  the  establishment 
would  have  been  closed,  and,  besides  ourselves,  I  do  not  think  there 
were  any  guests  in  the  enormous  building.  There  were,  consequently, 
no  jingling  of  bells,  no  noises  of  late  travellers,  no  hunying  and  scurry- 
ing of  sci^ng  waiters  along  the  interminable  passages,  but  a  perfect 
stUIness,  which  enabled  us  to  enjoy,  without  any  mterruption,  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  distant  cataract,  once  more  visible  firom  our  bed-room  win- 
dows beneath  the  light  of  the  moon. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  taking  leave  of  the  fedls  as  often  as 
Prior's  hero  bade  farewell  to  the  world,  we  resolutely  turned  our  backs 
imon  it,  and  addressed  ourselves  to  the  further  purpose  of  our  journey. 
Unwilling  to  trust  ourselves  to  a  public  conveyance,  for  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  diligence  always  travels  through  the  finest 
scenery  by  night,  I  inquired  if  there  were  any  direct  mode  of  conveyance 
irom  Neuhausen  to  Freybuig  in  Breisgaa.  Monsieur  Weber  had  no  car* 
riage  of  his  own,  but  were  was,  fortunately,  a  voiture  de  retour  at  the 
hotel,  the  driver  of  which  was  willing  to  take  us  for  forty  francs  and  a 
trink-geld  of  five  more — stopping  one  night  on  the  road  at  Lenzkirch  in 
the  Black  Forest,  rather  more  than  half  way.  The  bargain  was  soon 
struck,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  repent  it:  the  carriage  was  light, 
easy,  and  roomy,  the  horses  very  g^ood,  and  the  driver  extremely  civil. 

For  the  first  few  miles,  the  road  lies  through  a  level  country,  well- 
coltivated,  and  interspersed  with  thick  woods.  It  is  pretty,  but  presents 
no  remarkable  features,  nor  is  there  any  thing  striking  till  the  frontier  is 
passed,  where  a  bridge  of  one  arch  spans  the  stream  which  divides 
Switzerland  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  We  then  came  to  the 
onall  town  of  Stiihlingen,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  one  part  of  it 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  very  steep  hiU,  which  we 
breasted  on  foot,  by  a  narrow  path  through  fields  and  han^ng  gardens, 
leaTing  the  carriage  to  make  its  way  by  the  more  circuitous  road. 
At  the  top  of  the  nill,  which  would  make  a  very  respectable  mountain 
AQjwhere  out  of  these  latitudes^  we  rested  on  the  wall  till  the  toiling 
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hones  made  their  appeanmoe,  and  then  drore  through  an  archway 
into  what  seemed  to  be  the  court- yard  of  a  feudal  castle,  whidi  crowned 
the  height.  A  feudal  castle  it  had  been  onoe,  and  belonged  to  the 
prinoelj  race  of  Furatenberg,  but  a  peasant  is  now  the  sole  tenant  of  iSaa 
towers  of  Hohen  Lnpfen ;  the  inner  court  is  a  spacious  farm-jard,  and 
the  high-road  runs  right  through  it 

We  had  now  reached  a  high  table-land,  across  which  our  course  lay  for 
several  miles  till,  passing  a  thick  belt  of  forest,  we  descended  upon  the 
pretty  villaee  of  Bonndoif.  Here,  while  the  driver  refreshed  his  horses^ 
we  visited  Uie  churchyard,  the  view  from  which  is  exceedingly  beantifiil ; 
a  fine  bold  country  with  a  daric  lidge  of  forest  forms  the  foreground, 
and  in  the  extreme  distance  rise  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  Alps,  extending 
from  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  to  the  OberUmd,  and  distant  neaiiy  100 
miles  firom  the  spot  where  we  stood*  The  Jungfran  and  the  Finsteraar* 
horn  were  viable  on  the  right  hand, — and  on  the  lefbthdr  giant  brother, 
the  Dodi,  while  a  comitless  number  of  less  lofty  peaks  formed  the  inter- 
mediate chain. 

Beyond  Bonndorf  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  changes ;  the  country  be- 
comes wilder, — the  roads  steeper, — the  cottajges,  whose  ample  roofs  con- 
tain eveiything  beneath  them,  bedrooms,  kitchen,  cowhouse,  and  stable, 
—closely  resemble  those  of  Switieriand, — and  immense  patches  of  black 
fir  clothe  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  give  their  name  to  the  whde  distnct. 
Through  the  heart  of  these  thick  woods  we  past,  the  sombre  folii^ 
shedding  the  deepest  ^oom  ;  but  the  road  was  not  solitary,  for  here  and 
there  were  the  biaang  fires  of  wood-cutters,  and  on  the  way  came  every 
now  and  then  a  knot  of  village  girls  returning  from  thm  daily  labours. 
While  traversing  the  last  forest-patch,  the  sun  went  down,  and  when  we 
emerged  into  the  open  country,  a  cold,  gray  twilight  had  rejdaoed  the 
warm  rich  glow,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  entered  an  entirely  new 
region. 

As  if  he  sympadiised  with  our  feelings,  or  probaUy  as  anxious  ae 
ourselves  to  get  to  the  journey's  end,  the  driver— whose  name,  by  the 
way,  was  Friedrich  Kinkel, — a  good  jingling  name  to  travel  with— 
flogged  his  horses  with  unusual  good-wOl, — ^the  beasts  stepped  out  mer- 
rily, and  at  the  very  same  moment  as  the  diHgence  firom  NeusCadt,  which 
entered  the  town  by  another  route,  we  nmed  through  the  street  of 
Lenskirch  and  drew  up  at  the  posdioose,  better  known  to  travelers  by 
ihe  sign  **  Zum  weissler  Rossle,"  a  white  horse  figuring  conspoeuouaty 
over  die  door,  where  is  also  exhibited  the  image  of  a  golden  posi- 
hom. 

The  hungry  traveller  who  seeks  aooommodation  at  the  White  Horse 
must  mind  which  way  he  turns  on  entering  that  place  of  entertainment 
lest,  in  seeking  the  salle-^-manger,  he  stumbles  upon  the  stable  or  the 
cow-house.  If  he  takes  the  door  on  the  right  hand,  he  will  inevitably 
loose  his  way  and  break  his  duns,  besides  bringing  up  finally  in  some 
even  less  agreeable  manner,  for  there  is  no  Hg^t  to  guide  him,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  is  not  always  the  sa&st  guide  in  a  German  Gost-haus. 
If  he  ventures  in  at  the  lefb  hand  door,  the  dense  atmosphere  of  tobaooo- 
smoke  will  equally  impede  his  search,  as  mudi  by  the  obscurity  which  it 
causesas  by  tfaesense  of  suflbcation  which  it  begets.  His  best  plan  is  ta 
do  as  I  did,  after  experience  had  enfigfatened  me,  and  that  was  to  go  straig 


^  -  w   straight 

forward  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  Vhcre  on  Ojpen  door,  a  savoury  odomv 
a  number  of  lighted  brasiers,  and  other  appliances  of  cookeiy,  unmis* 
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takeablj  annoonce  the  kitchen.  Heve  I  nude  geod  my  entry,  and  ssir 
amongst  others  snsilwly  enif^ed,  a  fine^  tall,  hands<Hne,  rosy-cheeked, 
Uadc-eyed  giri,  b«sy  preparing  dinner  for  all  comers. 

I  iHfe  a  hakit,  (»r  probably  instinct  which  leads  me  to  make  acquaint- 
aoee  with  the  ehefn  soon  as  I  enter  an  hotd,  and  it  generally  proyes  of 
service.  Eyeiybody  likes  flatten^,  but  cooks  especially,  and  if  they  are 
Uen  lardee  before  dmner,  d^nd  upon  it  the  meal  will  be  so  much  the 
better  fas  it.  There  is  no  <ufficnlty  in  saying  a  few  ci-vil  words  at  any 
tbne,  least  of  all  when  a  pretty  girl  is  the  object  of  them  ;  but  it  was 
no  doabt  quite  as  mueh  owing  to  her  good  nature  as  to  her  imperfect 
koowiedge  of  my  imperfectly  expressed  comj^ments,  that  the  dinner 
which  was  afterwards  served  up  to  us  proved  so  remarkably  good.  This 
lepast  took  place  in  a  very  comfortable  apartment — the  real  Speise-saai-^ 
approachable  only  through  the  kitchen  or  the  smoky  Stube  before-men- 
tuoied,  and  I  need  not  say  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  former  route 
should  be  preferred. 

Though  the  room  was  low  and  the  ceiling  discoloured  by  the  clouds 
firom  many  meerschaums,  it  was  gaily  decorated  ;  the  window-curtains 
were  of  a  bright  red,  the  walls  were  papered  of  a  gay  pattern,  a  por- 
trait of  the  £Eur  cuisini^re  in  her  Sunday  costume — she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  house — ^hui^  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  one  end  of  the  room 
&p]ayed  at  least  a  dozen  little  docKS,  the  manu&cture  of  the  place, 
going  as  haid  as  they  could,  and  clicking  and  striking  in  the  merriest 
Banner  possible.  These  litde  time-pieces  looked  so  brilliant  and  com- 
panionable, that  we  bought  one  forthwith.  The  price  was  five  florins,  or 
8«.  id. ;  and  to  its  credit  I  must  say,  that  it  still  goes  as  well  as  if  it  had 
cost  ten  times  the  amount.  It  wotdd  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  withhold 
tlie  name  of  the  maker,  so  I  beg  to  s^  that  tins  Lepante,  or  Le  Roy,  of 
tlie  Blaek  Forest^  is  called  Andreas  Keiser,  of  Donaueschingen  ;  and  if 
9aj  farther  infbnnation  be  needed  eonceming  him,  it  may  be  obtuned  of 
Us  brother,  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent  master  of  the  same  craffc,  who 
exercises  his  calling  on  Park  Terrace,  on  the  way  to  St  John's  Wood. 

la  the  room  thus  deseribed,  we  dined  on  the  best  &re  of  the  Black 
Forest;  asox^  which  wonld  not  have  disgraced  the  London  Tavern ; 
ttoontain  trout — a  very  Afferent  thing  frmn  the  tasteless  /oreUe  oi  the 
Gcnaan  plains  i^-^braien  of  various  kinds,  beef,  mutton,  and  veal ;  a 
baie  of  courac  not  an  ordinary  stew — but  in  this  case  an  admirable 
*^mi;  a  dish  of  roast  thrushes,  later  in  season  here  than  in  the  Ardennes 
(where  also  they  are  ezcdlent) ;  an  ox  tongue^  smoked  in  a  peculiarly 
fgrserfiie  way ;  leUd-jtrei,  the  venison  of  £e  forest ;  and,  to  conclude^ 
without  saying  a  word  of  minor  condiments,  a  kind  of  marchpane,  com- 
Inmig  ^e  cnspness  of  a  cake,  with  the  richness  of  a  pudoing.  We 
^(>and  the  last  so  good  that  we  had  its  fellow  cuefiilly  put  up  for 
^vsvellmg;  it  was  not  devoured  by  the  Custom-house  officers  at  Dover, 
Wt  was  fblly  appreciated  in  London.  Some  very  capital  Assmanshftuser, 
tod  a  ehasse  d  Kiischenwasser,  were  the  accompaniments  to  the  above. 
Nor  was  tlua  meal  eaten  in  silence,  for  besides  a  jovial  party  of  Grermans 
at  die  other  end  of  the  table,  w1k>  had  had  an  hour's  start  of  us,  and 
were  oonseqoently  in  a  har  way  of  finishing  nearly  as  soon  as  ourselves, 
vs  were  entertained  hy  the  conversation  of  the  waiter,  an  intelligent 
young  man,  and  son  to  die  host,  himsdf  invisible.  From  lum  we  learnt 
a  wiety  of  fiwts^  local  and  genesal ;  how  Lenakiidk  numbered  a  popu^ 
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latloQ  of  1800  persons;  how  it  stood  upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  how  it  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats, 
as  well  as  little  clocks ;  how  his  sister,  whose  beauty  we  praised,  looked 
twice  as  well  in  her  Sunday  dress — a  very  pretty  and  striking  costume  ;— 
how  a  g^at  number-  of  English  lords  and  ladies  had  stopped  at  the 
White  Horse— a  fact  which  the  Fremdebttch  confirmed; — and  how, 
finally,  he  had  a  vehement  desire  to  gfo  to  London,  for  which  purpose  he  waa 
learning  English  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  begged  us,  then  and  there,  to 
improve  his  vocabulary,  by  calling  for  everything  we  wanted  in  our 
own  tong^,  which  he  repeated  as  nearly  as  he  could,  whether  he  brought 
the  right  thing  or  not*  Amongst  other  things,  he  put  a  question  which 
puzzled  us  to  answer  in  a  satisfiEictory  way,  not  having,  at  that  time,  heard 
of  the  "  Fonetic  Nuz." 

"  I  find,"  said  he,  ''  that  though  a  good  many  English  words  are  spelt 
with  the  same  letters,  the  pronunciation  is  often  very  different ;  for 
instance,  which  is  it  right  to  say  '  monkey  and  donkey y  or  *  munkey  and 
rfunkey?*" 

We  had  a  hard  matter  to  make  him  follow  us  as  we  strove  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  animals,  and  it  ended  by  his  shaking  hia  head, 
and  saying, 

*'  Ach !  roein  Gott !  die  Englische  Aus-sprache  ist  sehr  schwer !" 

It  struck  us  that  we  might  have  returned  him  the  compliment. 

Although  a  perfectly  comfortable  bed  is  a  thing  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
any  part  of  Germany,  those  of  the  White  Horse,  at  Lenzkirch,  approach 
the  comfortable  as  nearly  as  may  be  ;  the  mattresses  were  soft  and 
elastic,  the  sheets  white  and  fragrant ;  but  the  short  paillasse  was  inserted 
as  usual  under  the  pillows,  and  the  quilt  badly  replaced  by  a  cloud  of 
eider-down,  which,  for  all  purposes  of  warmth,  might  as  well  have  been 
quicksilver.  But,  by  way  of  set  off,  the  beds  were  altogether  the  gayest 
things  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  vrith  in  Grermany  ;  the  blankets  were  woven 
with  scarlet  stripes,  and  the  pillows  covered  with  red  serge,  or  doth,  cut 
in  Vandykes. 

With  many  acknowledgments  for  our  pleasant  quarters,  we  started 
next  morning  for  the  Hollenthal — ^'the  Valley  of  Hell," — on  whose 
threshold  1  have  so  long  been  lingering.  The  mountain  paas  which 
ascends  from  Lenzkirch  is  very  bold  and  fine,  and  as  we  neared  the  sum- 
mity  a  number  of  lofty  heights,  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  diacoiver 
in  the  dusk  of  the  previous  evening,  came  full  into  view ;  the  grandest 
of  these  was  the  Feldberg,  which  rivals  its  lof);y  brother  of  the  Taunua 
in  elevation  and  far  exceeds  it  in  beauty.  On  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
we  met  a  string  of  peasants,  women  all  except  their  leader,  a  young  man 
who  marched  in  front  telling  his  beads  and  repeating  his  orisons  in  a  loud 
voice,  while  his  companions  made  the  responses,  the  act  of  prayer  no- 
thing impeding  the  rapidity  of  their  pace.  It  is  from  this  spot  that  the 
traveller  journeying  in  the  direction  of  SchafFhausen,  gets  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  glories  that  await  him  in  the  far  remote  Alps,  whose 
snowy  outline  is  even  more  perceptible  here  than  from  the  churchyard  at 
Bonndorf,  where  I  adverted  to  tne  view.  We  also  turned  to  gaze,  but 
the  morning  was  not  propitious,  for  though  the  sun  shone  brightly  over-* 
head*  his  beams  were  not  powerful  enough  to  disperse  the  mists  which 
filled  the  valleys  and  wreathed  round  the  mountain-tops.  We  resumed  our 
way,  therefore,  for  some  distance  over  ground  at  a  considerable  elevation^ 
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«nd  then  desoending  to  a  broad  plain,  passed  the  solitary  lake  of  Titi 
^-M  navelled''  in  iroods,  like  Nemi,  and  entered  the  district  which,  in 
eontrast  probably  to  that  which  succeeds,  is  called  the  Himmelreich  or 
*^  Kii^om  of  Heaven."  Its  fertility  and  beauty  are  not  of  themselves 
so  great  as  to  enable  it  to  lay  claim  to  that  ezdusive  denomination,  but  it 
was  a  pleasant  country  to  trayerse  after  the  broad  and  darkly  wooded  hills 
over  which  we  had  jiist  passed. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  scene  of  a  different  character.  Unconscious 
that  the  taUe-land  over  which  we  had  travelled  was  so  high  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  we  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  rigidity  of  the  descent 
which  suddenly  yawned  beneath  our  feet. 

Slowly  emergmg  from  what  seemed  the  verge  of  ihe  horizon,  though 
too  near  us  to  be  the  natural  limit  of  vision,  a  long  dark  line  arose, 
which,  as  we  drew  near,  proved  to  be  a  heavy  waggon  drawn  by  a 
monster  team,  there  being  not  fewer  than  eighteen  sturdy  horses 
yoked  to  the  vehicle.  A  roialler  number  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  task. 

TUs  place  of  labour,  where  Sisyphus,  ^Mamnatusque  longi  laboris," 
might  well  have  toiled,  was  the  goige  that  led  to  the  Valubt  of  Heli*. 
It  was  no  time  for  sitting  idly  looking  on,  so,  leaving  the  care  of  the 
carriage  to  worthy  Master  Kinkel,  we  got  out  and  proceeded  on  foot, 
burying  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  gloom  of  the  gorge  at  every 
step  we  took.  From  time  to  time  we  cast  our  eye  upwards,  though  with- 
out any  thought  that  the  mountain  side  was  coveted  with  labourers,  at  work, 
as  we  were  afterwards  told,  in  the  construction  of  a  less  precipitous  road 
than  that  which  we  now  followed.  After  tracking  a  very  steep  and  wind- 
ing course,  we  had  nearly  reached  the  level  of  the  valley,  tiirough  which 
the  Treisam  foams  and  rushes,  when  a  loud  shout  rent  the  air,  and  *<  Ruck- 
warts,  riickwarts,"  echoed  from  hill  to  hiU.  It  was  not  easy  at  the  first 
eatery  to  understand  that  this  warning  was  intended  for  us,  or  that  it  came 
frtsm  invinble  workmen  above,  but  we  naturally  paused,  and  then  seeing 
that  other  wayfiurers  retreated  up  the  slope,  we  followed  their  example. 
In  good  time  we  did  so,  for  immediately  after  the  cry,  a  dull,  heavy, 
stifled  sound  shook  the  hill  side,  which  I  at  once  recognised  as  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  and  dose  upon  it  came  an  avalanche  of  masses  of  rock, 
timndering  in*  their  descent,  and  crushing  a  forest  tree  at  every  giant 
leap,  till,  spent  with  the  distance,  they  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
torrent,  or  were  caught  in  some  acddental  hollow.  It  was  lucky  for  us 
that  we  had  not  advanced  further,  as  escape  would  then  have  been  diffi- 
cult, several  fragments  of  enormous  rize  having  crossed  that  part  of  the 
road  on  which  we  were  walking  when  the  first  alarm  was  raised.  For 
fear  we  should  be  caught  in  another  shower  of  stones,  we  beckoned  to 
Heir  Kinkel  to  make  haste  on,  and  before  another  blast  took  place  had 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  in  the  solitary  village  of  Steig. 

While  the  horses  were  being  baited,  we  wandered  along  the  valley, 
and  made  a  meal  alfreecoy  seated  on  the  trunks  of  some  enormous  firs 
heaped  together  beside  the  Treisam,  whose  rapid  waters  were  turning, 
dose  to  us,  the  wheel  of  one  of  the  numerous  saw-mills  which  stud  the 
HoUenthal.  It  was  only  by  the  bright  hues  of  the  many-coloured  foliage 
that  the  season  could  be  determinea  from  the  aspect  of  the  scene.  The 
sky  was  as  clear,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  warm  as  in  the  height  of 
snnimer,  and  the  quick-eyed  lizards,  basking  on  the  pine  logs,  till  our  ap- 
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proach  dutnrbed  Aeniy  seemed  to  enjoy  October  as  if  it  bid  beea  Jnlj. 
The  freshest  spring  could  not  have  cairpeled  the  bsBka  of  the  streank  mk 
a  more  hriUiaat  gxeen,  and  ibere  were  gay  fiowen  in  plenfyto  keqp  v^ 
ihe  illusion  of  the  eaily  year.  But  in  me  thousand  tints  sjaead  over  the 
steep  sides  of  the  valley  was  &r  greater  hea«ty  than  helongs  to  cidiv 
spring  orsommer;  it  was  such  as  autumn  alone  can  show,  and  fanra^ts 
my  recollection  the  brilliant  effects  I  had  witnessed  in  iiie  woods  of  eor 
North  American  provinces^  thongh  even  Aeore,  I  think,  I  have  scareeiy 
seen  any  thing  to  compare  widi  the  gotgeoos  hue  ef  the  seuiet  kavei  ai 
the  wila  cherry  (^  the  Black  Forest  On  this  endumti^  apot  iheve  wse^ 
indeed,  ''  a  blending  iji  all  beauties,"  and  what  Byron  was  tempted  to  ex> 
daim,  at  the  fifst  view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Acheron,  migiit  well  he  in- 
scribed on  the  rocks  that  gund  the  entrance  to  the  Hcffle^ial  >— 

Flute  I  if  this  be  heQ  I  gaze  upon. 

Close  fam'd  Elysium's  gates ;— my*  shade  shall  seeic  tx  ittme! 

Part  of  the  way  on  foot,  and  the  remainder  at  a  foot's  pace,  we  dowly 
pursued  our  veay  through  ^e  Talley,  which,  in  many  places^  oontraeted  its 
umits  so  closely  as  to  kave  room  only  for  the  road  ssid  the  stream  that 
murmured  beside  it.  Every  here  and  there  tiie  oudet  seemed  to  be  coi»- 
pletely  blocked  im,  till  a  sfaiarp  turn  round  some  prqjeeting  rook  Inrsd  us 
on  a  few  hundred  yards  furdier  to  repeat  the  deception  agun  and  agai& 
The  unattainable  heights  ni  the  Alps  and  the  Fjnranees  were  notorer  oar 
heads,  but  the  solitn£  saDdeiandear  of  the  pass  was  eaceeded  by  notUng 
that  I  remember  of  the  kind,  oven  in  those  stiB^pendous  mountsiaa, 
where  the  glaciers  and  etnaial  snow  are  so  frequently  eaekided  fron 
ilie  view.  Hie  most  striking  features  of  tUs  remarkahle  yalley  aie  xe* 
served  for  the  last,  when  themrection  of  the  jonmey  is  towards  Freyhui|^( 
and  at  the  lofl^  rock,  called  the  Hirsdhspnmg,  the  eyidenoe  of  the  fisns 
eonyulsbn  whidh  wrenched  open  the  passage  through  the  mountains,  ii 
strikingly  apparent^  At  a  short  distance  from  uis  spot,  it  appesa^ 
as  if  it  were  ea^  to  believe  the  tradition,  that  it  owes  its  name  to  the 
leap  <^  a  hunted  stag,  so  closely  do  the  rodcy  wdb  (rf  the  valley  seem 
to  approach  each  othsr ;  but  on  a  nearer  yiew,  the  sinuosities  of  the  road 
ezpkm  the  apparent  contiguity,  and  one  thsoi  sees  that  the  real  width 
cannot  be  less  tnan  200  feet  If  such  a  leap  were  oyer  accomplished  bya 
ati^,  it  must  have  been  when  the  infernal  pack  of  the  Wild  Himtsman  was 
at  its  heels.  Impossibititiee  may  almost  be  reoonctled  in  aregion  so  wiM 
as  this,  as  any  one  may  imagine  who  notices  how  a  gigantic  laroh  has 
found  the  means  of  rooting  itself  in  the  fissures  of  a  bare  and  nearly  per- 
|iendicnlar  rock,  opporite  the  HirBchqkrung,  midwMr  between  its  base  and 
its  summit.  Thore,  howeyer,  it  grows  as  if  it  haa  been  thrown  there  ia 
the  strife  that  rent  the  rocks  asunder  when  the  Hbllenthal  was  foimed. 

From  this  point  the  yalley  gradually  widens,  the  lofiy  dopes  rseeds> 
and  finally  subside,  till,  at  the  picturesque  inn  at  Zartea,  dedicated,  if  I 
remember  rightiy,  to  a  fierce  wild  bull,  the  leyel  country  qmads  itself  onl^ 
and  after  an  hour's  easy  travelling,  the  beautifrd  qpire  g9F  the  minster  of 
Freyborg  rises  over  the  plain,  a  welcome  landmaric  to  the  tsaveller 
jounreying  homewwrds* 
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I. 

Should  any  one  witbin  our  mat  metropolis  be  so  curious  as 
to  seek  its  unknown  regions  in  the  east^  he  may  find  in  his  pere- 
gixnations  a  public  way  entitled  '^  Nightingale  Street,**  and  in  one 
of  the  houses  in  the  sdToresaid  street,  so  aptly  termed  the  "  dens  of 
waaerj/*  we*»a  pair  of  top-boots — first  saw  light.  The  windows  of  the 
house  were  mostly  broken  and  repaired  with  an  old  newspaper,  the  oak- 
psinted  door  was  warped  and  blistered,  and  plainly  told  tne  test  of  many 
a  year's  struggling  sun.  The  window-sills  were  decorated  (if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression)  with  boxes  of  withering  wall-flowers  and  parched 
mignonette;  a  dead  thrush,  actually  starved  to  death,  lay  in  its 
widcer  prison  outside  the  house ;  while  aground  a  herd  of  half-clad  chil- 
dren revelled  in  the  fetid,  smoking  gutters.  Up  stiurs,  upon  the  left- 
hand  fflde,  was  our  worthy  modeller  toiling  at  ourselves.  The  room  was 
fiimished  with  three  pallets,  for  beds  they  were  not,  on  one  of  which  was 
stretched  a  young  gurl  of  sixteen — a  corpse,  the  victim  of  decline  ; — on 
another  lay  a  poor  woman,  pale  and  sick,  whom  it  did  not  require  the 
scientific  eye  of  a  physician  to  pronounce  in  a  rapid  consumption ;  a 
herd  of  squalid  children  thronged  around  our  modeller  ;  a  pair  of  cats, 
the  one  gambolling  with  an  old  shoe,  the  other  dozing  quietly  by  the 
fije-6iider ;  a  hen  cackling  on  the  rickety  press,  and  a  few  fiided  roses  in 
a  jog  complete  the  picture. 

**  Father,  I  am  hungry,"  said  a  sturdy  lad  of  ten  years. 

**  So  am  I9**  chorused  a  group  of  six  children. 

«<  We  used  to  have  bread  and  breakfiut  and  treacle;  aye,  treacle,  and 
why  not  now  ?"  said  the  urchin. 

^  Sally  never  washed  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  tried  to  awake  her, 
but  the  sleepy  giil  she  won't  get  up,  fi&ther ;  beat  her,  &ther,"  said 
another. 

**  Tour  sister  will  awake  no  more,  my  lad,  she  is  dead  ;  she  is  out  of 
miseiy  and  temptation.  Thank  God  for  that !"  replied  the  poor  cord- 
wainer,  as  a  tear  coursed  its  way  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

^*  Father's  crying,"  said  a  girl ;  ^*  don't  cry,  father  ;  poor  father  !" 

**  Snowball,  the  chimney-sweeper,  can  buy  tu%  out  of  his  wages  ;  I 
wish  I  was  a  chimney-sweeper,  father,  or  a  Meny  Andrew,  to  dance  on  a 
tight-rope,"  said  anonier  urchin. 

^  Hi  !  hi  I  Mr.  James,"  said  a  stout  aged  woman,  who  came  wheeang 
and  puffing  like  a  steam-engine  into  the  room.  *^  The  rent  was  promised 
to-day ;  have  yon  got  it,  eh  ?  If  not,  you  and  your  baggage  tramp  to 
the  cbor.  I  am  not  gome  to  pay  taxes  and  rates  to  keep  workhouses 
agoing  and  ke^  their  bir£  too.  No  I  I  am  up  to  a  dodge  worth  two  of 
t&at,  so  if  you  don't  cadi  up,  why  seek  the  workhouse." 

*' Hie  workhouse!"  said  James,  with  a  shudder.  *'Take  heb  to  a 
workhouse  ?"  pointing  to  his  wife. 

**  And  why  not?  I  suppose  she  wouldn't  like  piddng  oakum  ;  no^ 
ihe  wooU  rather  lay  in  my  house  doing  nothing,  eating,  as  I  ma^  say, 
Ae  hraad  oat  of  my  month ;  yes,  out  of  my  mouth,  me  a  poor,  tolling, 
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hard-workbg  woman,  who  has  never  indulged  herself  in  nothing,^  not 
even  a  play  or  a  drcns  these  four  years ;  besides,  I  don't  over  much  like  a 
copse  (corpse)  in  one's  house."  ^ 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,  look  at  these  boots,  they  are  nearly  finished ; 
for  pity's  sake  spare  me  the  dreg^  of  the  cup  of  bitterness.  I  have  drank 
deep  of  it,  God  knows.  Give  me  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  you  shall  have 
all  I  get,  save  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  These  little  ones  have  not 
broken  their  feist  sbce  mom.'*  And  the  children  gathered  around  their 
father  with  frightened  gaze  at  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  landlady,  too 
-frightened  even  to  cry. 

"  Luck  o*  me,  I  was  a  hale  woman  at  thirty,  could  turn  a  mangle  or 
wash  agiunst  any  woman  in  London,  but  I  took  beer — dog's-nose's  the 
stuff.  Now  look  at  your  wife,  a  sickly  thing,  more  fit  for  some  lord's 
table  than  washing  and  sewine.  Well,-*-two  hours  at  most, — and  then 
tramp  if  you  don*t  stump  up.' 


IL 

HuBBAH !  three  cheers !  die  last  stitch  is  g^ven !  and  behold  us  a  spink 
span  new  pair  of  top-boots. 

Allow,  us,  however,  to  take  a  cursory  and  retrospect  glance  at  our 
modeller's  former  state. 

James  Whyte  was  bom  In  a  quiet  hamlet,  in  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  realms  so  aptly  termed  die  Garden  of  BIngland — Kent.  His 
mother  was  a  sailor^s  widow,  who,  dying  soon  after  his  birth,  left  him  to 
the  care  of  the  parish  authorities,  and  he  was,  as  it  is  provincially  termed, 
**  christened  at  the  pump."  But  the  fi&therly  eye  of  the  reverend  pastor 
of  the  village  watched  over  him,  and  directed  the  youth's  bursdng 
energies  and  passions  in  the  right  channel.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  taken  without  a  premium  by  the  village  Crispin  as  an  apprentice, 
and  such  was  his  proficiency  and  zeal,  that  at  twenty  ne  was  released  frY)m 
his  indentures,  and  soon  after  became  the  happy  husband  of  Fanny  Newell> 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  the  belle  of  the  village. 

It  may  still  be  in  the  recoUection  of  many  of  our  readers,  that  a  great 
4inion- strike  took  place  about  this  time  among  the  tailors  and  shoe* 
makers  of  our  metropolis.  Germany,  our  own  counties,  France,  our 
provinces,  were  recruited  for  fresh  hands ;  and  among  the  number  bitten 
with  the  offers  of  better  pay  was  James  Whyte,  and  he  resolved  to  seek, 
•or  rather  try,  his  fortunes  in  London. 

"  James  !  said  his  worthy  master,  when  consulted  on  the  subject ; 
*^<  our  capital  is  as  a  tinsel  ornament,  spedous  to  view,  but  nothing  but 
^emptiness  and  worthlessness  within ;  and  its  pleasures  are  short-lived, 
glaring  for  a  moment,  and  then  lost  in  utter  oblivion  and  darkness ;  how 
many  a  poor  country  lad  has  sought  Her,  expecting,  as  in  story-books 
of  yore,  to  find  her  streets  paved  with  gold,  and  has  found  nothing  but 
slights  and  curses.  Vice  there  stalks  abroad,  if  not  courted,  at  least 
^owed,  and  too  often 

Wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

You  are  virtuous,  industrious,  and  honest,  but  were  I  to  speak  in  the 
fulness  of  my  mind,  I  should  advise,  you  against  your  plans,  but  as  your 
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miod  seems  bent  upon  going — gOy  and  take  a  poor  man's  blessing ; 
though  you  may  not  have  such  riches  or  wages  in  the  country,  as  in  oiur 
peopled  towns,  yet  you  have  true  contentment,  charity,  and  fraternity, 
Simple  we  are  in  tastes,  correct  and  decorous  in  our  manners,  and  truly 
patriotic  in  our  feelings,  but  in  our  thickly-populated  towns  virtue  is  too 
often,  aks !  sacrificed  for  the  precociousness  of  labour;  and  that  Christian 
feeling, — that  amor  patruB,  as  we  old  classics  say, — which  knit  our  com- 
munities together  is  there  all  dispelled,  and  the  reverence  of  noble  blood 
is  there  exchanged  for  the  treasonable  dogmas  of  disappointed  men.  A 
universal  thirst  for  riches,  and  excitement  pervades  all  classes  in  our 
metropolis  and  large  towns.  Men  actually  become  mere  pieces  of 
machiiiery  for  the  amassment  of  wealth.  Besides,  instead  of  the  free,  clear 
air  you  now  enjoy,  you  will  breathe  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of  a  factory 
chimney.  Instead  of  flowery  meads  and  pastures,  to  spend  your  leisure 
hours  in,  you  will  only  have  the  parched  and  blistering  flag-stones,  or 
the  sun-burnt  park.  Instead  of  the  sweet  chorus  of  woodland  warblers, 
you  will  only  hear  the  loud  execrations  of  the  cabmen,  or  the  bronchial  cry 
of  the  itinerant  vendor.  However,  as  I  sud,  go ; — nay,  my  man !  I  would 
not  prerent  you  from  going ;  and  remember,  whether  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  you  have  a  sure  friend  in  me.  Take  this  Book,  and  my  olessing. 
1  have  turned  down  one  leaf,  it  is  there  written  :  *  I  have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old,  yet  never  saw  I  the  righteous  man  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  their  bread.'  These  lines  may  cheer  you  with  true  faith  in 
sonnow  or  sickness,  but  may  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  all  things  avert 
such  sorrows  from  you,  and  in  His  infinite  mercy  bless  you  through 
His  son,  Jesus  Chnst"  And  a  scalding  tear  fell  from  the  good  old 
pastor's  eye  upon  the  Book  of  Holy  Writ. 

James  arrived  in  London,  his  recommendations  and  qualifications  soon 
enabled  him  to  obtain  an  excellent  appointment,  and  step  by  step  up  the 
ladder  of  forttme  he  went,  until  he  reached  its  topmost  rundle ;  when, 
by  one  of  those  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence,  he  was  hurled  to 
toe  lowest  depths.  A  cold,  caught  at  a  pleasure-trip  to  Greenwich, 
tamed  to  pleurisy,  and  for  months  he  lay  on  the  bed  of  sickness  at 
an  expensive  lodging,  and  attended  by  expensive  doctors;  his  little 
savings  were  soon  spent,  and  on  reaching  convalescence,  he  found 
another  man  appointed  to  his  office,  and  himself  in  debt.  He  had  but 
one  course  to  pursue, — ^to  sell  his  furniture,  and  retire  to  the  humble 
lodgings  where  we  first  introduced  him  to  our  readers,  and  gain  & 
livdihood  by  journeyman  work. 

in. 

James  put  on  his  patched  coat  and  hat,  and,  after  leaving  his  wife 
snd  children  to  the  care  of  a  kind  ndghbour,  he  emerged  with  ourselves 
into  the  street.  Here  we  passed  squalid  children,  naif-drunken  me- 
chanics smoking  short  pipes,  a  blue  policeman,  a  red  letter-carrier,  then 
those  vultures  of  poverty — pawnbrokers,  in  their  shops  vrith  the  three 
avoncalean  balls — and  miserable  dirty  hidf-clad  women  crowding  around 
tliose  glittering  thrones  of  *^  the  foul  fiend** — gin  palaces.  Onwards  we 
^mt,  and  reached  broader  streets  ;  onwards,  and  the  scene  changed  to 
^  centre  of  our  modem  Babylon,  where  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion, 
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contentment,   independence,  and  virtue;    poverty,    drunkenness,  and 
crime,  jostled  one  another.     Onwards,  and  we  stopped  before  a  splendid 
emporium  of  boots,  the  firont  a  perfect  mass  of  plate-glass  and  gilding, 
and  filled  with  every  description  of  boot,  from  the  Blucher  to  the  Wri- 
lington,  finom  the  Albert's  taste  to  the  D'Onay*s  fancy.     J.  Silvertal^ 
boot-maker,  supported  by  the  lion  and  unicorn,  figured  in  conspicnouB 
letters  on  a  fiftnciful  board  ;  while  on  the  left  lintel  of  the  door,  in  very 
neat  characters,  "  Cash  accommodation,"  was  painted-^a  beautiful  cab 
with  a  splendid  bay  horse,  bedizened  with  silver  harness,  was  standing  at 
the  door,  and  inside  the  cab  was  a  smart  pigmy  of  nature  listlessly  flank- 
ing the  flies  off  the  sleek  sides  of  the  animaL     A  young  man,  dressed  in 
the  first  style  of  fashion,  was  leaning  over  the  counter  in  deep  oanvenft- 
tion  with  Silvertale,  a  stout  oily-visaged  man,  in  a  plain  black  suit  and 
white  starched  cravat. 

'^  On  these  terms,  and  on  these  terms  onfy,  mi  lord,"  sud  Silvertale^ 
mentally  weighing  each  word. 

"  On  those  terms  onfy  f  said  Lord  Frederick  Foynings,  contracting 
the  musdes  of  his  iace,  and  spaanodically  clenchmg  his  white  kid- 
glove. 

"  Upon  those  terms  only,  mi  lord.  They  are  very  &ir ;  why,  widi 
this  monetary  crisis,  fifty  per  cent  is  only  fair  interest.  By-the-by« 
I  got  the  pheasants,  fiit  and  good  ;  do  you  feed  with  potatoes  or  hmkr 
wheat  ?  The  venison  I  can't  say  much  for.  Sir  William  Woo]sey*B  waa 
better." 

**  111  acc^t  your  terms,  Silvertale,"  screamed  Lord  Frederick,  *^  I 
know  I  shall  win,  shan't  I,  Silvertale  ?  Something  within  me  tella  noe  I 
shall  win.  Ah,  Crockford,  look  out  I  I'll  break  the  bank  to-night. 
Hurrah  !  But— I  promised  my  poor  mother,  on  her  death-bed,  I  would 
not  part  with  the  title-deeds — ^it  was  her  property.  I  see  her  now  ;  her 
flickeriDg  breath,  her  glazed  eye — some  eau-ae-vie,  quick." 

^  Mr.  Johnstone,  just  step  to  the  cellaret,  and  bring  Lord  Frederick  a 
glass  of  brandy,"  said  Silvertale,  turning  to  his  clerk. 

"  Ah !  it  is  good ;  the  mortal  that  first  distilled  it  firom  the  seed  was  a 
god.  Ay,  it  blunts  the  conscience,  it  drowns  care.  However,  Silvertale^ 
I  shall  win  to-night,  and  then  HI  redeem  the  deeds — ^hurrah !" 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  my  best  wishes  to  win,"  replied  Silvertale,  with 
stoical  indifference.  **  You  are  rather  excited,  mi  lord.  Hudson  has 
just  got  in  a  fresh  case  of  topaaes^  one  of  them,  mi  lord,  with  a  glass  of  hock 
and  iced  carrarra-water,  would  quieten  your  nerves.  Good  morning,  mi 
lord,  good  morning." 

His  lordship  stepped  into  his  cab^  the  tiger  jumped  up  behind,  and  the 
horse,  through  street  and  square, 

Went  pawing  the  air. 

Ah!  how  few  envious  passers-by  little  thought  that  that  fair  extoior 
covered  a  bleeding  heart. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Puffer,  good  morning;  fine  weather,  nr ;"  aaid 
Silvertale,  as  a  stout,  bloated,  red-&ced  youth,  of  twenty  years  or  ao^ 
entered  the  shop. 

*<  Business  again,  you  see,  Silvertale.  I  want  a  hundred  or  so,  I 
suppose  I  can  have  it." 
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*'  Certainly,  sir,  certainlj^  sir ;  usual  terms,  sir." 
.   **  Ohf  daaaxk  it»  any  tbing,''  replied  the  other. 

*'  I  was  thiukingy  Mr.  Puffer,  it  would  be  a  luoe  little  trip,  if  you  and 
Robert  were  to  take  a  moor  this  year  in  Scotland,  eh  ? — run  up  there  by 
the  12th  r 

Robert  was  Mr.  SOvertale's  only  soa,  an  excellent  image  of  Tortillard, 
m  ^  Les  Myst^res  de  Paris." 

**  I  will  think  about  it.  I  want  the  money  now  though,  but  I  can't 
lake  any  moie  boots  or  bricks,  and  as  for  the  consignment  of  Moselle,  I 
tent  it  to  my  uncle,  and  he  does  nothing  but  curse  me  since.  He  thinks, 
I  waated  to  giye  him  the  cholera,  and  says  it  was  nothing  but  a  bad  de- 
aaiptiaii  of  sour  gooseberry  wine." 

Slvertale  looked  the  lucture  of  injured  innocence. 

^'Odd,  veiy,  sir,  JNow  it  is  Lord  Cockermouth's  fftvourite  bin,  and 
Captain  Williams  had  a  case  forwarded  to  him  only  by  last  night's  trains- 
it  is  the  red  seal,  Mr.  Puffer." 

'^  Bed  seal  or  green,  I  know  my  uncle  says  he  has  never  been  well 
sinee ;  he  is  as  eroas  as  the  devil,  and  I  can't  convince  him  that  I  was  not 

lying  him  a  trick.     He  says  it  had  not  the  slightest  semblance  to 

oselle,  except  in  the  bottles. 

''  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  ez{»ess  my  sorrow.  Best  assured,  your  uncle  is 
no  jud^ie.  But  a  tbougnt  crosses  my  mind.  I  picked  up  a  zeal  Vandyke 
veiy  cbeap,  for  an  original^  at  a  s^e  the  other  day,  now  I  don't  mind 
dnowing  that  in,  as  a  bonus.  Walk  this  way,  sir,"  and  taking  him 
ialo  an  inner  zoom  he  showed  Mr.  Pufibr  a  striking  representation  of  him- 
self in  all  the  array  of  black  garments,  white  cravat,  rubicund  &ce,  and 
ydlafw  wateh<Kshaios  dangling  from  the  fi>b. 

''  That  may  be  very  like  Mr.  Vandyke/*  replied  Puffer,  having  an  in- 
definite idea  whether  Mr,  Vandyke^  as  he  called  him,  was  a  popular 
peadher  or  a  dii^giiished  member  of  parliament,  "  but  it  is  plaguy  like 
yon,  Silvertale." 

^'Ah,  sir,  I  see  you  have  no  soul  for  the  antics,"  said  the  shoe- 
maker, with  imperturbable  gravity.  ^^  However,  I  have  a  splendid 
blade  diaieer  I  bought  of  Ferris  of  the  Life  Guards.  As  you  pass 
Cattle's  stdbles  take  a  look  at  him ;  if  you  like  him,  he  is  yours  for  the 
bonus." 

Mr.  Puffer  left  the  shop. 

'^  Tana  and  Ages,  and  where's  my  boots  ?  By  this  and  by  that,  if  they 
lie  not  done  I  will  slate  you.  And  be  dads  I  will  never  employ  you 
laofe,"  said  an  excited  ffentleman*  entering  the  shop. 

*'  Tour  name  ?*'  inquired  Mr.  Johnstone,  with  a  low  bow. 

^The  Ballymaearett  of  Ballymacaret^  captain  of  the  Tipperazy 
FeneSblea." 

**'  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  done — ^press  of  business,-—"  said 
Johnstone. 

"  Then,  he  dads,  I  will  not  have  them ;  and  Mr.  Silvertale,  recollect  I 
via  nef«r  employ  you  again." 

<(  Jhitup  tb  shutters,  Mr.  Johnstone,"  said  the  shoemaker,  with  an  ob- 
M^pBoas  lx>w.  ^' SQvertale's  'occup^^tion'sgone!'  ah!  ah!  Mr.  Johnstone^" 
he  continued,  as  the  Irishman  bounced  out  o£  the  shop,  ^^  rather  goody 
ivdiomy  fiioe,  ^I  tome!  who  eouldbuy  up  thecouotyof  Tipperary, 
MiiAQ  «te  jm,  m/'  tuyuag  to  owfaoddfer* 
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*'  A  17,949/'  he  modestly  repfied. 

"  AU right,"  8Md  Mr.  Johnstone,  "Sir  William  Woobey's— I/.  17*. 
due — all  right — here  is  your  money,  my  man^-come>  look  sharp.** 


IV. 

Few  sights  can  he  more  striking  to  the  foreigner  or  stranger  than  to 
view  the  approaches  to  Ascot  during  the  holding  of  its  races ;  while  od 
the  course,  that  natural  exdusiveness  of  aristocracy  is  then  vanquished 
hy  the  passion  of  field-sports,  which  is  so  indelible  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  and  the  hidden  snades  of  equality  and  fraternity  is  at  that  time 
brought  to  light ;  at  every  turn  of  the  road  succeeding  equipae^es  meet 
the  eye.  Royalty  in  all  its  effulgence  and  beauty,  is  whnled  to  the  scene 
of  action,  escorted  by  body-guards  with  shining  cuirasses  and  noddine 
plumes,  with  the  reiterated  hurrahs  of  loyal  and  devoted  subjects,  ana 
followed,  in  the  wake,  by  the  humble  tax- cart  of  the  sturdy  yeoman,  who 
is  giving  his  faithful  Joan  a  trip  to  Ascot  The  natunl  triumphs  of 
beauty,  blended  in  sweet  mellowness  with  the  lovely  tints  of  fashion, 
mingle  with  the  sterner  pictures  of  poverty  and  vice.  The  peer  and  the 
yokel,  the  "black-leg"  and  the  parson,  the  beauty  and  the  beggar, 
all  seem  endued  with  one  common  spirit,  and  all  bent  upon  one  enmnd— 
enjoyment* 

The  clear,  full  notes  of  a  cornopean  floated  upon  the  breeae,  as  the 
well-appointed  drag  of  Captain  Grigle  of  the  Blues  dashed  along  the 
windinfi^  wooded  road. 

**  \^'hat  is  that  thing  ?*'  inquired  the  captain,  as  a  rather  timid  young 
gentleman  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  a  black  horse  to  take  a  forward 
course,  whUe  the  animal  seemed  to  have  a  predilection  for  circling  round 
and  round.  *^  Now,  sir,  look  out  !**  exclaimed  Grigle ;  **  you  will  be 
against  my  leaders  directly.     Keep  to  one  side." 

The  rider  of  the  black  horse  in  question  mentally  wished  it  was  not 
the  outside  of  the  horse  he  had  to  keep. 

^  Ecod  !  that  is  Ferris*s  late  charger!"  exclaimed  Comet  Wiskeriesa; 
**  he  sold  it  last  week  to  Silvertale — the  ^  understanding,"  as  punsters 
call  him ;  for  ten  pounds  he  tossed  with  Ferris,  and,  of  course,  our 
worthy  lieutenant  lost ;  they  tossed  thirty  pounds  or  ten.** 

''And  the  rider  is  Mr.  Puffer,**  said  old  Jack  Frisby,  a  general 
hanger-on  to  any  nobleman  or  eentleman  who  kept  a  ^nench  cook, 
and  gave  good  wine;  a  mun  who  knew  everybody  and  everything; 
a  feUow  who  had  seen  and  done  everything,  having  been  up  in  a 
balloon,  and  down  in  a  diring-bell;  m  short,  a  general  key-hole 
inspector.  '^  Yes,  only  son  of  Puffer  and  Co.,  rich  Norfolk  bankers ;  a 
mushroom  of  yesterday,  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  a  dass  we  all 
imperceptibly  worship,  much  as  we  repudiate  the  idea ;  certeSf  a  parch- 
ment-roll, even  be  it  the  genealogical  tree  of  a  Welshman,  is  a  very 
indigestible  dish  compared  with  Uie  friandises  of  a  Monsieur^  Soyer 
and  the  feast  of  turtle,  and  the  flow  of  champagne,  in  my  opinion,  &r 
preferable  to  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  However 
that  is,  Mr.  Puffer  calls  him  a  perfect  gentleman." 

"  At  all  events,  he  will  be  a  finished  one,"  repHed  Grigle ;  **  and  the 
sooner  he  invests  half-a-guinea  in  a  rackety  while  he  has  one  to  invee^ 
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the  better  for  bim.  He  is  doomed  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  and  no  mistake^ 
if  he  is  one  of  Silvertale's  lot.*' 

**  Ha !  ha  I  ha !"  laughed  Frisby,  "  Silvertale  says  he  is  so  precious 
green,  that  the  worthy  money-lender  has  quite  qualms  of  conscience  to 
take  his  I  O  U's.** 

"^  Silvertale's  qualms  of  conscience  ! — crocodile's  tears !  WerCi  he  to 
paint  over  his  door  *  Shoemaker  to  the  Queen's  Bench*  instead  of '  Shoe- 
maker to  the  Queen,'  he  would  be  nearer  the  mark ;  most  of  his  customers 
mide  at  that  respectable  palace,"  said  Grigle. 

*'A  card,  gentlemen,"  said  the  incomparable  and  lamented  Jerry,  with  all 
the  suaviter  in  modo.  '*  Ah,  Grigle^  my  boy,  Chesterfield  and  Bentinck  * 
have  come.  Nice  tits  those  of  yours,  the  off  leader  a  nice  stepper.  Who's 
to  win  the  Emperor's  Cup  ?  Uot  day,  is  not  it  ?  at  least  I  am  over- 
powered, hot  I  may  say." 

"  I  should  have  thought  a  man  of  your  coolness  could  never  have  been 
H"  said  Frisby. 

'*  'Pon  honour  not  so  bad.  Allow  me  the  honour,  or  rather  pleasure  of 
joor  acquaintance.  When  we  meet  at  Tat's.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  in- 
troduce you  to  a  few  of  my  friends,  Eglington,  Rous,  Ac." 

'*  Well,  you  have  the  impudence  of  a  bagsman,"  said  Grigle  ;  "  you 
onght  to  be  a  director  of  an  insurance  company — however,  take  that," 
throwiDg  him  a  sovereign,  *^  and  in  future  don't  take  gentlemen's  names 
niTain. 

V. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Aaoot  races — ^ibe  day  on  which  the  vase  pre* 
sented  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  contested  for— that  we  stood  in  all  the 
heaaty  of  blacking  and  putty  powder  in  the  dressing-room  of  Sir  William 
Woolsey,  and  in  a  few  mmutes  found  ourselves  upon  a  human  rack, 
undergoing  the  extorsive  pains  incident  to  a  new  pair  of  boots,  and  after 
a  few  oaths,  a  little  breakfast,  a  glass  of  cura^oa,  and  a  cigar,  we  found 
OQitelves  across  a  thoroughbred  hack  galloping  to  Ascot.  Sir  William's 
Cieartheway  was  second  favourite  for  the  race,  and  he  had  been  con- 
fidently informed  by  his  trainer  that  the  said  horse  was  to  win.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  the  course  the  first  person  we  espied  was  Smithson,  Sir 
William  Woolsey's  trainer,  an  individual  with  a  florid  complexion,  shaip 
twinkling  eyes,  and  a  Roman  nose,  and  habited  in  a  bright  sfeen  cutaway 
foat,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  light  brown  trousers,  so  tight  at  the  ankles  that 
H  would  be  a  matter  worthy  of  the  research  of  an  F.R.S.  to  know  how  he 
got  into  them,  while  a  hat,  better  known  as  a  '*  Ramsay  tile,"  completed 

*  Let  us  here  pause  and  drop  the  tear  of  pity  upon  one  stricken  in  the  prima 
of  life,— a  statesman,  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  and  a  sportsman, — ^he  had  all  the 
esBentialj  for  his  high  estate ;  though  others  might  have  excelled  him  in  the 
riietoric  of  a  senate,  few  exceeded  him  in  that  purity  of  spirit  and  singleness  of 
Ik  art  which  were  the  leading  traits  of  his  character,  whether  in  opposing  one  of 
t|ie  moat  pow^ol  and  combined  ministry  this  oonntfy  ever  possessed,  or  in  ex- 
iifpating  the  rank  weeds  from  the  British  turf.  He  died  suddenly,  regretted 
I7  all,  and  surely  he  deserves  a  niche  in  that  sacied  edifice  wher^-* 


whale*er  was  great 


lies  crowned  with  prince's  honours,  poet's  lays. 
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the  picture.  Smithsoa  was  suzfoiiDded  by  a  circle  of  saplings  and 
lordlin^  all  eager  for  his  smiles,  all  flutter  for  his  mvsterioua  knowledge^ 
while  me  trainer  looked  down  upon  his  admirers  with  that  parental  caze 
attributed  to  ogres  in  story-books  when  they  have  lured  iimoeent  childxen 
into  their  mansions,  or  as  a  carnivorous  merlin  would  in  a  dove-cot. 
As  We  passed  by,  Smithson  left  his  circle,  and  with  a  kaowiog  wink 
and  a  touch  of  the  nose  assured  Sir  William  that  Cleartbeway  would 
win,  and  recommended  him  to  post  a  monkey  (500^)  on  the  horse  ; 
he  had  beaten  the  Derby  winner  yesterday  at  a  trial,  so  he  had,  so  hdip 

him . 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire ;  there  was  an  immediate  rush  to  tibe 
betting-ring;  all  was  excitement  and  yocifeEation,  Clearthflway  was 
quickly  the  fiEiYOurite,  but  strange  to  relate,  he  had  still  his  enemies^ 
and  the  odds  were  freely  laid  against  him.  The  saddliag^bell  xiogB ; 
the  horses  are  paraded  before  the  grand  stand;  hard-featozed  boys, 
cradled  in  mangers,  and  being  part  and  parcel  of  thdr  hoiiefl»  in 
gay  colours,  mount  the  raoers ;  another  bell  ringa — they  are  off ;  tiiey 
turn  the  comer,  they  reach  the  post,  and  Day  lands  Martingale  an  easy 
winner,  Cleartheway  being  a  bad  foarth.  The  saplings  andlordfings 
look  blue,  one  immediately  posts  off  the  course,  and  is  next  seen  aeoxry- 
ing  across  London  Bridge  with  a  carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  making  tiie  beat 
of  his  way  to  his  papa.  Sir  William  begins  to  think  his  inCbrinalaoa  waf 
not  so  good  as  he  expected,  and  entertains  doubts  of  Smithson.  Hie^ 
good  man,  bears  his  losses,  which  he  declares  are  enormous  (thougli  it 
appears  he  receives  a  good  deal  of  iponey  and  never  fsjs  any  away)  with 
great  fortitude,  and  prophesies  better  luck  another  time,  and  the  party, 
in  a  curious  combination  of  spirits,  some  elated,  some  dspaoosed,  repair  to 
Captain  Grigle's  drae  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  champagne  luncheJait. 

"  I  suppose  you  nave  heard  po<»  Poynings  shot  himsalf  the  night 
before  last,''  said  a  young  attache,  aa  he  filled  his  glaas  on  tlie  dng ; 
**  yes,  poor  fellow— play — deeply  involved  to  Silvertole^  who  perauded 
the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of/eftMfe-gfl  floiiaod  the  corpse  for  a  debt 
and  sold  it  to  an  anatomist ;  some  one  redaemed  it.  I  did  not  hear  wliow 
He  is  to  be  buried  to-night." 

Mingled  cries  of ''  No !"  <<  Shookiiig !"  ''  HocriUe  1"  mpoodad  to  this 
speech. 

<'  Poor  fellow !  poor  Foynangs !  if  it  was.  not  Hra«  Fariey*s  rent  to- 
night, and  I  have  faithfuU  v  j^mised  to  be  there,  I  should  certainly  hnva 
gone  to  his  funeral,"  said  Gri§^.  "Poor  fellow,  how  he  used  to  keep 
le  table  in  a  roar  at  those  Greoiwich  fish*dinnan»  and  what  an  iaiiBit- 
able  song  he  could  sing  at  old  Crocky's  suppers." 

"  Ahl  poor  Poynings !  he  was  always  the  same  l^t-hearted,  meny, 
good-natured  £b11ow  fi^m  a  boy  at  Eton,"  said  Wookey,  *'and  if  there 
was  not  a  newbaliet  at  the  Opera  to-night  I  should  certainly  have  gone 
to  his  buriaL  It  is  a  cursed  bore,  but  it  is  imposdble  to  be  in  two  phces 
at  the  same  lime.    It  is  a  hose— -poor  Poyninffs  V 

"What  a  horrid  thing  death  must  be,'  exdaimed  an  old  bean  gav^oo, 
rouged  ai^  wrinkled.  <'Whew!  howcoMitis.  Whew!  it  is  like  Christ- 
mas. Grigle,  have  you  any  curaQoa  in  the  hampers  ?  Whew !  it  is  so 
cold,"  as  a  JkCdsummMr  hreeae  toyed  with  the  few  straggling  gray  hairs 
of  the  old  gentleman. 
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**  Why  Aere  sits  ihat  bird  of  ill-omeD,"  said  Wi^erlees,  '<  that  heart- 
less villain  Silvertale.'' 

And  true  enough  there  sat  Silvertale,  in  a  neat  barouche,  emblazoned 
with  the  Uoody  hand  and  the  Knowsley  arms ;  a  seizure  from  some 
qpendihrift  baronet,  who  was  then  moralisiDg  in  Boulogne,  and  Mrs. 
^▼ertale,  a  coarse-featured,  masculine  woman,  with  a  Jewish  cast  of 
ooontenanoe,  and  Tortillard  and  Miss  Silrertale,  flounced  and  furbelowed 
in  all  the  combined  colours  of  the  rainbow,  VFith  geranium  hair,  and  a 
saUoiw,  plain  complexion,  resembling  a  badly-boiled  chicken  in  hue.  Sil«- 
Totale  in  his  shop  and  Silyertale  at  Ascot  races  were  two  yeiy  different 
people,  as  Cufl^,  the  negro  tailor,  launching  forth  section  in  St  Giles's, 
woaUL  be  a  very  difierent  person  £rom  Ctt%,  Lord-Protector  of  England, 
In  his  shop,  Sihrertale  was  arrogant,  boasting,  and  oyerbeaiiBg ;  away  fixmi 
it,  he  was  mild,  genile,  nay  even  a  sycophiuit ;  but  under  either  exterior, 
a  horrid  little  demon  was  wozidng  at  nis  heart,  with  its  MachiaveUian 
arts  of  amassing  ingots  at  the  price  of  soul  and  body.  Miss  Silyertale, 
in  all  the  maiden  ^yfnfaiess  of  coquetry,  parried  the  nonchalant  look  of 
Comet  Wiskerless,  as  he  Idsurely  lonx^ged  up  to  the  carnage ;  but  the 
plain  young  lady's  complexion  turned  to  a  bright  saflron,  and  her  parasol 
was  raised  with  an  indignant  toss,  as  ihat  officer  exdumed  to  her  revered 
rircy  ^^  WeU,  Silyertale,  so  you  have  murdered  Lord  Frederick  Poyning^: 
another  score  against  you,  old  boy,  in  the  book  of  fate,"  and  with  a 
contemptuous  turn  of  the  heel,  joined  his  party. 


VL 

FouBsioister-looking  men,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  hurried  along  the 
dirty,  Sfdashy  streets  of  London,  in  a  good  jog-trot,  carrying  a  simple 
Uer,  on  which  rested  a  plain  deal  ooffin,  uid  entering  the  retired 
eeaioteiy  of  *  *  *,  carelessly  dropped  their  burden  by  a  newly- 
dug  gcave,  near  which  stood  a  fat,  red-fiiced  clergyman,  and  a  gray- 
headed  old  sexton,  prepared  to  read  the  last  sad  oraequies  of  the  dead. 
A  young  and  besnitifiil  giri,  in  de^  mourning,  leading  a  lovely  boy,  of 
some  lour  summers,  whose  auburn  rinriets  hung  in  profusion  down  his 
back,  and  a  liveried  groom-boy,  were  Uie  sole  mourners  to  tibose  earthly 
ranains,  home  to  their  **  low-delved  tomb."  During  the  first  part  of 
^  serviee  the  moumers  preserved  a  stolid  silence,  broken  only  py  the 
low  and  smothered  sob,  indicatboig  true  and  fervent  sorrow,  until  the 
pnest  delivered  ihe  impressive  wokIs  of  **  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dost  to  dust,"  and  the  haid,  flinty  pebUes  rattled  on  the  coffin,  when  the 
ftnole,  lier  feelings— like  the  thawed  tone&t,  which  bursts  every  opposing 
httrier  ■  vaaquisfed  their  restrains,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  gnef,  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  ereen  turf,  tore  with  firenned  hands  her  uncoa- 
fined  treeses,  and  bathed  the  narrow  house  of  death  with  scalding  tears. 

The  groom-boy  gave  vent  to  his  grief  in  a  cataract  of  sobs,  and  blnb^ 
Inrnd  flnA,  "  He— he— e— should— n»—ne—ver—"  sob,  sob,  sob>  "  no 
*-  0  ne— yer— -get — such  G'  a-— -master  a  ^— gain-  *'  sob,  sob, 
sob—"Aoiddn*t-- he  o  o  '^  sob^  sob,  **  fike  to  hare  o  o  o  BGster 
ShoeauScer  in  a  qmet— cor— oe— r— r  fer— fi— ve  minutes/'  sob^  sol^ 
"^iroaldn't  he— »-«  pmA  his  head  that-^waa-^waB  -all-JI,'*  sob,  sol^ 
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while  the  poor  little  cbild  tarned  his  dark  expressive  ejes  on  the  servant, 
and  clung  to  him  for  protection,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  little  cheeks^ 
partly  from  cold  and  partly  because  his  mother  wept. 

And  thus  ended  the  career  of  the  once  favoured,  courted,  Lord  Frede- 
rick Poynings  I  Slain  by  his  own  hand — his  requiem  suns^  on  a  drag — his 
corpse  seized  by  his  creditor  and  sold  for  dissection — (in  a  Christian  country 
forsooth !  a  deed  surely  worthy  of  the  dark  ages  of  barbarism)  his  coffin 
borne  by  hirelings,  and  unattended  by  his  professed  friends,  who  had 
shared  his  patrimony  and  fetes  !  Two  mourners,  and  two  only,  witnessed 
the  closing  scene — ^his  loving  mistress— his  faithful  servant!  Thus 
died  Lord  Frederick  Poynings!  Naturally  good-natured,  he  became  a 
victim  to  the  fierce  Juggernaut  of  society ;  his  mam  object  to  please 
soon  became  a  habit,  and  tne  habit  a  vice— his  end — ^the  gambler's.  As 
sure  as  the  first  taste  of  opium  of  the  Eastern  drinker  leads  to  a  delirious 
death,  so  surely  does  the  first  touch  of  the  card  by  a  vacillant  man  lead 
to  gambling,  and  gambling  to  destruction ! 

And  thus  died  Lord  Frederick  Poynings!  neglected,  already  forgotten! 
possessing  many  excellent  qualities  and  virtues,  but  destitute  of  one,  the 
most  essential — true  moral  courage — ^without  which  we  are  as  nothings 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  world,  which  assail  us  in 
every  form  and  at  every  step. 


VIL 

It  was  a  clear  fine  morning  in  January,  with  a  southerly  wind  and  a 
few  fleecy  clouds  quietly  sailing  over  the  olue  firmament  that  Sir  William 
Woolsey,  arrayed  in  all  the  habiliments  of  the  chace,  was  despatching  a 
breakfast,  which  our  Crallic  neighbours  would  certainly  have  designated 
UH  dejeuner  d  lafourcheiie.  Sir  William  had  forsworn  the  turf.  There 
is  a  something  called  "cannyism**  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every 
Yorkshireman  and  Scotchman,  which  opens  their  eyes  to  ait^  imposition 
endeavoured  to  be  palmed  upon  them,  especially  as  regards  mone^ 
matters.  From  what  causes  it  arises,  or  for  what  reason  it  u 
there,  is  quite  irrelative  to  our  subject ;  that  there  it  is,  is  an  nn« 
doubted  mat,  as  cer^n  as,  that  the  love  of  country  is  stronger  in  the 
mountainous  tribes,  or  the  sublimity  of  loyal  devotion  greatest  amonff  the 
rural  peasantry  of  La  Vendee.  Sir  William  and  ourselves  were  quickly 
in  the  saddle,  and  in  full  gallop  to  Pillmoor,  a  favourite  meet  of  the 
York  and  Ainsty  fox  hounds;  where,  on  our  arrival,  the  thoroughbred 
hack  was  delivered  over  to  a  smart  pad  groom,  who  had  been  carrying 
on  a  colloquy  with  another  pad-g^room  relative  to  the  servant Vhall  beer, 
and  the  ments  of  their  respective  masters'  studs,  and  we,  transferred  to 
A  muscular,  well-turned  hunter. 

"  Yoi — in!  yoi — ^in!  yey !  my  little  darlines!  Hark  to  Sweetl^psT* 
axcLumed  the  huntsman.     ^*  Have  a  care.  Modesty !  Mo^des — ^ty  f* 

*^  Tally  hoi  gone  away  I"  shouted  the  first  whipper-in,  as  a  thorough* 
son  of  old  <<  Cssar^  broke  from  the  sylvan  cover. 

Few  moments  of  tremulous  anxiety  or  excitement  are  greater  than 
the  re-echoing  view  hoUoa.  Horse  and  man  are  alike  actuated  by  the 
flame  emotions ;  their  heart's  blood  bubbles,  the  trembling  flanks  o€  the 
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hone,  the  straining  eyeballs  of  the  men  tell  but  too  plainly  that  both  are 
eager  for  the  chace.  "  For* — ard !"  was  criedi  and  with  a  simultaneous 
spring  the  seven  first  flight  men  went  crash  at  the  yawning  bullfinch.  For- 
ward they  go,  in  an  e^tacy  of  excitement.  Forward — but  let  us  pause, 
kind  reader,  for  we  are  now  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  the  Nimrods  of  the 
iporting  periodicals.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  ''who— o — op"  was  given 
upon  the  Hambleton  Hills  to  an  audience  of  not  more  than  six  indivi- 
duals out  of  a  field  of  a  hundred  or  more — among  which  honourable  num- 
ber—in at  the  death — we  found  ourselves. 

"  Pretty  sharp  work.  Sir  William,"  said  an  old  yeoman,  in  a  long- 
skirted  scarlet  coat  and  mahogany  tops,  mopping  his  jolly  rubicund  fiice. 
"  These  hills  are  rum*uns.  Nothmg  but  blood  and  muscle  live  to-day, 
none  of  your  bang-tailed  weeds.'' 

"True,  true,"  replied  Sir  William,  as  he  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
rale  beneath,  where  one  man  was  endeavouring  to  catch  his  horse,  another 
was  lassoing  his  out  of  a  bog  ;  this  one  performing  a  sort  of  pantomimic 
posture  on  his  head,  for  no  visible  amusement  or  emolument  to  himself; 
while  that  was  busily  engaged  opening  a  vein  of  his  hunter,  by  which 
attempt  he  quickly  settkd  the  point  of  life  and  death  by  cutting  an 
artciy. 

*'  Well,  you  are  a  nice  fellow,"  said  Captain  Devereux,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam returned  to  his  house,  on  the  day  in  question,  ''  you  ask  a  fellow  for 
dmner — six  sharp — and  here  you  keep  him  an  hour  and  a  half — half-past 
seven." 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  in  England,  or  rather  Yorkshire,  the  chace  is  an 
excuse  for  any  dilatoriness,"  replied  Sir  William.  "  Gad,  sir  I  I  would 
not  Doarry  a  girl  who  would  not  accept  of  the  chace  as  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  any  unpunctuality  on  my  part.*  However,  we  have  haa  a 
capital  run,  found  at  I^moor,  an<(  oe  gad,  billed  on  the  Hambleton 
tnuning-ground." 

"  Those  are  nice  *  tops*  of  yours,*'  said  Devereux,  as  Sir  William 
pulled  off  our  noble  selves. 

^  Thi^  are  your*s,*'  replied  Sir  William,  "  they  cut  me  most  terribly 
over  the  instep." 

^'Thaiik  you ;  it  is  all  fish  that  comes  to  the  net,**  said  Devereux. 

And  we  found  ourselves,  some  few  months  after,  in  all  our  shining 
lustre  and  beauty,  standing  in  an  officer*s  room  at  the  Royal  Barracks^ 
Dubfin. 

*  ''Quite  a  Yorkshireman's  sentiment r  excbdms  a  gentle  reader.  Granted, 
ladye  feiie,— it  is. 


(    «34    ) 


BEATTIFS  LIFE  OP  CAMPBELL.* 

The  life  of  such  a  man  as  CampbeQ  does  not  present  mvA  Taiiety  of 
incident  and  fortunes,  excepting  sudi  as  are  of  a  strictly  private  and  domestic 
nature.  As  the  gifts  of  nis  eenius  (rich  and  rare  as  they  were)  were 
fredy  hestowed  upon  the  pnbhc,  that  life  may  be  truly  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  his  works.  And  in  that  point  of  view,  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding^ 
elaborate  *^  life  and  Reminiscences,*^  as  published  in  the  New  MonMy^ 
especially  in  that  which  concerns  the  poet's  connexion  with  die  same 
maeaiine,  and  the  epoch  of  his  most  turduous  literary  engagements,  is 
perhaps  the  most  pleadng  biography  that  could  be  siven :  it  is  certainly 
that  with  which  tne  pnUic  ought  to  be  best  satisfied.  But  there  is  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  a  yearning  fer  more— an  intuitive  inquiatiyeness 
into  the  cause  of  success,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  success  was 
achieyed ;  and,  aboye  all,  a  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary details  of  existence  of  a  person  whose  works  we  admire,  and  whose 
writings  haye  been  able  to  excite  the  highest  and  the  best  sympathies  of 
our  nature.  To  portray  such,  can  only  be  done  by  those  to  whom  such 
a  task  would  be  a  labour  of  loye ;  and  such  it  is  pre-eminently  shown  to 
be  by  the  noUe  monuments  to  Campbell's  memoxy,  penned  by  his  friend, 
his  counsellor,  his  physician,  and  his  literary  executor.  Dr.  William 
Beattie. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  CampbelTs  life  presents  few  striking  incidents 
or  achieyemeDts  out  of  the  domain  of  literature,  that  his  dawning  suc- 
cesses at  college,  his  brilKant  entrance  into  the  world,  secured  to  him 
by  his  first  great  perfermance — ^his  German  tour — ^his  editorship  of  the 
/rieio  MomtMiy — ^his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  of  Poland,  and  of 
education  at  home — his  lectures,  and  his  trip  to  Africa,  constitnte  nearly 
all  the  more  prominent  features  of  lus  life — ^it  is  not  on  that  account  that 
it  ought  to  be  said,  especially  by  any  one  baying  pretensions  to  literaiy 
taste  or  judgment,  that  the  record  of  his  yeaie  is  at  once  barren  and 
triyial. 

The  life  of  Tliomas  Campbell,  as  narrated  by  both  his  biognphen, 
Dr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Redding,  displays  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
human  nature.  As  a  boy,  he  shone  pre-eminent  for  a  fine  ambition, 
untinctured  by  envy  or  malice,  for  his  gallantly  (witness  his  saving  a 
life  at  Greenock),  and  for  his  generous  spirit  and  warm  friendships  ;  as 
a  man,  he  was  no  less  distinguimed  by  traits  of  the  most  noUe  character. 
He  was  true  to  his  domestic  lies,  affectionately  and  perseyeringly  gener- 
ous to  his  poorer  relatiyes,  assiduous  in  his  studies,  zoeJous  in  the  cause  of 
literature,  ardent  in  that  of  education,  liberty,  and  patriotism,  and  largely 
gifM  with  man's  most  divine  attributes-— a  ready  head  and  heart  It 
was  not  Campbell's  weaknesses  that  won,  or  secured  to  him  so  many 
lasting  friendships  ;  it  was  that,  amidst  all  the  eixors  and  follies  attend- 
ant upon  a  generous  uncalculating  disposition,  the  brightest  metal  sUll 
ever  lay  at  the  core  ;  and  like  the  sunshme  that  illumines  a  tear,  it  made 
itself  seen  and  felt  amid  darkening  sorrow  and  vexation. 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  CampbeH  Edited  by  William  Beattie,  M.D.,  cue 
of  his  Bxecutors.   8  yds.    Moxon. 
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Tlie  record  of  such  a  life  canaot,  therefore,  be  md  to  be  barren  or 
tririal  00  long  as  there  is  honour  in  priyacj  and  yirtae  without  publicity. 
If  the  active  performance  of  our  social  duties,  the  honourable  fiilfilment 
of  thf  tasks  imposed  upon  us  by  position  in  life  and  by  our  calling  here 
below,  are  to  count  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  those  phantoms  of  Fame's 
''air  dre8s*d  goddess/'  pursued  throurii  eadi  flitting  scene — gifts  of  a 
''babUing  girl" — then,  indeed,  is  all  wat  ought  most  to  be  sought  after, 
and  most  priaeed  when  attained,  an  honest  name  and  an  honourable  life, 
a  mere  bauble,  and  the  goodly  list  of  those  who  haye  shed  lustre  upon 
their  intellectual  supremacy  by  the  dignity  of  their  occupations  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  social  life,  may  be  at  once  erased  from  our 
monories.  As  a  child,  Thomas  Campbell  was  Hvely  and  well-favoured, 
lather  of  a  delicate  than  of  a  robust  constitution,  with  beautiful  ezpres- 
ove  features,  and  a  remarkable  precodty  of  intellect  He  was  of  a  play- 
ful disposition,  easily  amused  by  others,  and  so  inquisitive  that  he  round 
amusement  and  inrormation  in  every  thing  that  fell  in  his  way.  These 
features  in  his  character  stood  promment  uuougfaout  his  career.  'When 
at  ei|^t  years  of  age  he  was  transferred  from  the  care  of  an  intellectual 
and  ballad-loying  mother  to  that  of  Mr.  Alison,  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  of  Glaseow,  he  was  not  only  soon  at  tiie  head  of  his  dass — a 
petition  which  ne  invariably  maintained — but  he  was  also  a  ffenenj 
nrouiite  with  Ins  schoolfellows.  Dr.  Beattie  traces  the  first  feeSngs  of 
poesy  to  a  brief  residence  on  the  banks  of  tiie  river  Cart,  to  which  the 
Doy  was  comtigned  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  from  illness  brought  on 
by  too  dose  application.     A  little  poem  on  the  Seasons,  beginning, 

Oh  jc^yfiil  Spring,  thy  cheexftil  days  prolong 
(The  feathered  songsters  thus  begin  the  song), 
Lo,  smilfaig  Ifay  doth  now  return  at  last, 
Bat  ah  !  die  runs,  she  runs  along  too  fiut, 

18  recorded  as  one  of  his  very  first  attempts  at  poetry,  one  of  the  first 
tangible  proofs  that  the  '^  magic  of  nature  breathed  on  his  mind."  At 
twdtve  years  of  age,  young  Campbell  was  a  proficient  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  his  memory  was  stored  with  the  finest  passages  of  Horace 
and  Vir^  If  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Beattie,  this  precocious  youth 
would  declaim  with  great  fluency,  at  the  evening  fire-side,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  although  his  audience,  generally  his 
ino£er  and  sisters,  were  not  the  most  attentive  listeners  on  those  occa* 
aoDS^  his  relish  for  the  ancient  masters  of  the  art  was  so  keen,  that  he 
never  imagined  thdr  sublime  sentiments  could  be  heard  with  indifference 
by  any  human  being.  Certain  it  is  that  his  translations  from  the  Greek 
Gonunenoed  with  his  fourth  year  at  the  grammar-school,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  tihat  he  felt  at  th^  early  time  that  enthudastic  admiration  of 
the  old  Hellenic  poets,  wluch  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  which 
undoubtedly  tended  much  to  render  him  the  most  purely  correct  and 
dasncal  poet  of  his  age. 

Thb  early  enthusiasm  (Dr.  Beattie  adds)  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets 
bad  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Campbell,  while  a  boy  at  school  and  coU^^e,  af^eared 
to  strengthen  with  his  growth,  and  literally  became  part  of  himself,  kwe  before 
be  had  ranched  the  fulfmcasuTe  of  his  intellectual  maturity.  Even  in  the  latter 
•tage  of  life,  whesi  the  fever  of  politics  had  subskled,  and  original  composition 
vasahaoet  abandoned,  the  spgantic  structures  of  the  Greek  drama  were  still 
^iostiag  in  airy  vision  before  his  eyea.    And  I  then  remarked,  in  his  case,  the 
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truth  of  the  ohservatioDy  that,  as  age  advances,  the  predilections  of  youth 
often  return  with  peculiar  force.  His  Greek,  indeed,  was  his  pride  and  solace 
at  every  period  of  life  ;  yet  never  so  much,  I  think,  as  when  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  was  hut  too  evidently  approaching. 

Thomas  Campbell  went  to  college  wiih  the  full  knowledge  that ''  great 
things*'  were  expected  of  him  by  ms  own  fiimily,  as  well  as  by  his  master, 
who  confidently  predicted  the  nigh  honours  that  awaited  his  pupil ;  and 
the  pupil  resolvea  that  these  flattering  anticipations  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Such  a  resolution  was  of  itself  6u£Gicient  indeed  to  ensure 
their  fulfilment.  Add  to  these  pleasant  auguries  for  the  future  as  also 
in  illustration  of  what  has  been  before  sud  of  the  qualities  of  young 
Campbell's  heart,  that  be  had  not  only  ing^tiated  himself  with 
his  master  by  his  industry,  ffenius,  and  vivaci^,  but  that»  Dr.  Beattie 
assures  us,  that  no  boy  of  nis  age  had  ever  left  the  grammar-school 
more  beloved  by  his  class-fellows. 

Young  Campbell  at  once  distinguished  himself  as  an  expert  linguist, 
and  for  his  years,  a  ready  and  acute  reasoner  at  college.  Though  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  received  at  the  onset  one  prize  for  Latin,  a 
second  for  some  English  verses,  and  a  third,  after  shsurp  competition,  in 
construing  and  writing  Latin. 

The  future  poet's  success  at  college  forms,  indeed,  an  interesting  page 
in  his  lustory.  Although  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  give  elementary 
instruction  to  younger  lads,  his  studies  were  marked  by  continuous 
triumphs.  He  was  also  a  keen  debater  at  the  clubs,  which  characterise 
the  northern  universities.  The  cultivation  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life  assiduously  given,  did  not  retard  the 
elegance  of  his  prose,  and  in  his  second  session  he  obtained  fresh  acade- 
mical honours  for  best  composition.  One  of  the  first  poems  of  the 
young  aspirant*s  that  attracted  pubUc  attention  were  some  verses  on  the 
death  of  Marie  Antoinette.  But  Dr.  Beattie  traces  the  first  awakenings 
of  those  political  principles,  to  which  he  so  strictly  adhered  throughout 
life,  to  his  attending  the  trial  of  the  Scottish  reformers,  Muir,  Gerald, 
and  others.  ''  The  whole  scene,"  says  his  biomtpher,  **  within  the  Par- 
liament House — ^the  judges  on  the  bench — tne  prisoners  at  the  bar — 
their  looks — their  eloquence — their  indignant  repudiation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them — their  fervent  appeals  to  the  jury — their  sentence 
— their  solemn  protest  and  despair — all  seemed  to  haunt  his  imagination 
in  after-life  like  a  reality  that  nothing  could  efiace.'* 

There  were  circumstances  also  connected  with  this  excursion  to  Edin- 
burgh which  depict  the  noble  disposition  of  the  youth  in  vivid  colours. 
Campbell  had  obtained  a  few  days'  holiday  for  ms  exemplary  conduct ; 
he  wished  to  see  the  prisoners  then  so  much  spoken  about,  and  he 
watched  his  opportunity  to  ask  permission  to  sadsfy  his  curiosity : — 

"  Ob,  mamma,  how  I  long  to  see  Edinburgh !"  exclaimed  the  young  poet,  at 
a  propitious  moment.  "  If  I  had  but  three  shillings,  I  could  wallc  there  in 
one  day,  sleep  two  nights,  and  be  two  days  at  my  aunt  Campbell's,  and  walk 
hack  in  another  day  (forty-two  *  lang  Scotch  miles ' )."  To  my  delightful  sur- 
prise, she  answered, 

"  No,  my  bairn  ;  I  will  give  you  what  will  carry  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  bring 
you  back,  but  you  must  promise  me  not  to  walk  more  than  half  the  way  in 
any  one  day.*'  That  was  twenty-two  miles.  "  Here,"  said  she,  "  arc  ^ve 
shillings  for  you  in  all ;  two  shillings  will  serve  you  to  go,  and  two  to  return, 
for  a  bed  at  the  half-way  house  costs  but  sixpence." 
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She  then  gave  me— I  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  coin— a  King  William 
and  Mary  crown-piece.  I  was  dumb  with  gratitude  ;  but  sallying  out  to  the 
streets  I  saw  at  the  first  bookseller's  shop  a  print  of"  Elijah,  fed  by  the  Ravens/' 
Now,  I  had  often  heard  my  poor  mother  saying  confidentiaily  to  our  worthy 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Hamilton — whose  strawberries  I  had  pilfered— that  in  case  of 
my  fiitber*s  death — and  he  was  a  very  old  man — she  knew  not  what  would 
become  of  her.  "  But,"  she  used  to  add,  **  let  me  not  despair,  for  Elijah  was 
fed  by  the  ravens."  When  I  presented  her  with  the  picture,  I  said  nothing 
of  its  tacit  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  my  being  one  day  her  supporter ;  but 
she  was  much  affected,  and  evidently  felt  a  strong  presentiment. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  although  it  has  been  very  differently  repro' 
sented,  that  Campbell,  when  at  college,  won  golden  opinions  from  all. 
His  warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart,  his  mature  judgment,  enlivened  by 
allies  of  wit  and  humour,  endeared  him  alike  to  masters  and  to  fellow- 
ooU^ians.  Among  the  latter,  he  was,  indeed,  regarded  as  a  prodigy, 
and  ofben  copied  as  a  standard  authority  in  the  various  branches  of  study 
and  composition. 

"Tliis  superiority,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  however,  which  in  other  cases 
▼ould  have  excited  jealousy,  and  alienated  less  gifted  minds,  had  no  such  effect 
on  that  of  young  Campbell.  His  character,  at  once  open-hearted,  and  open- 
handed,  was  destitute  of  any  thing  like  selfishness,  and  drew  the  circle  of  his 
friends  more  and  more  closely  around  him.  Always  disposed  to  help  those 
who  sought  his  assistance,  he  awakened  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
as  well  as  of  admiration.  He  was  looked  upon,  not  with  envy,  but  affection — 
not  as  one  who  monopolised  the  prizes  in  evety  class,  but  as  one  whose  talents 
reflected  lustre  upon  the  whole  body  of  students.  He  spoke  their  sentiments, 
shared  their  sympathies,  advocated  their  rights,  and  was  regarded  as  their  friend 
and  representative — one  to  whom  they  could  point  with  just  pride  and  confi- 
dence, whenever  the  discipline  of  the  university  might  be  called  in  question, 
and  say, — '  This  is  a  youth  after  our  own  hearts— this  is  one  of  ourselves  T  '* 

It  is  tmly  remarkable  and  distressing  to  think  that  when  the  tide  of 
misf<ntune  fell  with  oppressive  weight  upon  the  poet's  family,  that  nothing 
better  could  be  obtained  for  a  youth  wno  had  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
gdahed  himself  at  college,  than  a  poor  tutorship  in  the  remote  Hebrides ! 
bach  a  reward  for  assiduity  and  success  gives  little  encouragement  to 
others.  To  young  Campbell,  however,  a  residence  in  Mull  was  not 
unprofitable.  Copious  translations  firom  the  Greek  dramatists  occupied 
much  of  his  Insure,  and  lie  laid  in  a  never-failing  stock  of  poetic  imagexy, 
from  those  grand  phenomena  of  nature  which  were  here  actually  forced 
upon  his  observation.  Dr.  Beatlie  abo  traces  to  a  correspondence  held  at 
this  period  with  a  college  fiiend — Hamilton  Paul — a  brother  bard,  and 
piize-man,  of  some  years'  standing — the  origin  of  a  great  idea.  Mr. 
Paul  had,  in  answer  to  the  poet's  complaints  of  ennui  in  his  seclusion, 
sent  to  him  some  lines  on  solitude,  of  which  he  said,  banteringly : — "  We 
have  now  three  Pleasures  by  first-rate  men  of  genius,  viz., — 'The 
Pleasures  of  Imagination'—^  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  and  *  The 
Pleasures  of  Solitude !'  Let  us  cherish  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  that 
we  may  soon  meet  in  Alma  Mater T  ''His  facetious  correspondent," 
remarks  Dr.  Beattie,  ''  little  imagined  that  while  exhorting  Campbell  to 
'cherish  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  he  was  suggesting,  and  predicting  the 
very  theme  which,  within  three  years  from  ti^at  date,  was  to  establish  his 
lepoiation  as  a  classic  poet." 

Camphell  resumed  his  duties  as  college-tutor  upon  his  return  from 
Uull ;  ne  had  also  some  private  pupils,  among  whom,  was  Lord  Cuning- 
bame,  of  the  Justiciary  Court  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  has  furnished 
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some  pleasing  Teminiscences  of  his  Conner  tutor  to  Dr.  Beattie.     On 

quitting  the  tiniversity,  Campbell  was  once  more  exiled  to  the  Highlands, 

as  domestic  tutor  to  tne  present  Sir  William  Napier.     Like  most  men  of 

genius,  our  young  poet  was  exceedingly  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of  love^ 

and  he  diversified  his  residence  in  the  Highlands,  as  he  had 

done  at  MuU,  with  a  romantic  passion  for  ooe  of  whom  he 

Dear,  pieeious  name— rest  ever  umreveml'd! 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  seal'd. 

One  or  two  active  friends  entered  at  this  period  into  active  negotiations 
to  get  Campbell  an  opening  as  a  student  for  the  bar,  but  for  want  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  it  appears  that  they  totally  failed ;  and  thwarted  in 
his  legal  ambition,  he  turned  to  poetiy  with  more  devotion  than  ever^ 
and  thus  we  have  to  thank  this  and  similar  disappointments  for  *^  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope."  The  publication  of  this  poem,  which  went  durougli 
four  editions  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  which  followed  doe^  upon  Camp* 
bell's  first  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  made  him  known  to  all  the  men  of  the 
day,  Brougham,  Jeffirey,  Dugiud  Stewart,  he  It  also  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  making  a  tour  on  the  Continent.  In  a  work  of  minuta 
detail,  like  that  o£  Dr.  Beattie,  we  find  many  little  incidents  taking  place 
in  the  poet's  career  between  Uiese  more  striking  episodes  of  his  life,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  to  notice  here.  Such,  for  example,  were  at  this 
period  his  attempt  to  establish  a  magazine  in  Glasgow,  and  his  projected 
emigration  to  America ;  such,  also,  were  his  various  relations  with  con- 
temporary genius,  so  minutely  and  interestingly  recorded  by  his  bio- 
grapher. 

The  continental  tour  is,  also,  a  rich  subject  for  the  biographer.  It  b 
well  known  that  the  fruits  of  this  tour  were  the  noblest  lyncs  of  modem 
times.  "  Hohenlinden,"  suggested  by  witnessing  the  battle  from  a  neigh- 
bouring monastery,  is  one  of  the  grandest  battk-pteces  ever  drawn. 
**  Ye  Mariners  of  England'*  was  written  at  Hamburgh,  with  a  Danish 
war  in  prospect ;  and  the  ^  Exile  of  Erin,"  a  gentkr  breadiing  of  the 
affections,  was  suggested  by  meeting  with  a  party  of  exiles  who  retained 
a  strong  love  of  Uieir  native  country,  and  an  exaggerated  remembrance 
of  their  wrongs  and  sufferings.  How  these  yeraes  ran  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  from  heart  to  heart,  wherever  the  British  tongue  was  spoken,  is  now 
^^  a  dream  of  the  days  of  other  years."     They  live,  and  will  live,  so  long 

as  wood  grows  and  water  runs sacred  as  a  cherished  part  of  onr 

thoughts,  our  language,  and  ourselves  ! 

The  first  few  years  of  his  return  were  spent  by  the  poet  alternately  in 
London,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Liverpool,  and  in  the  advantageous  society 
of  Lord  Minto,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Dr.  Currie,  and  Roscoe.  At  length,  in 
1803,  Campbell  married  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  one  of  those  pretty 
cousins  whom  he  was  ashamed  to  visit  when  in  humUe  plight  on  h» 
way  to  Mull,  and  he  sat  down  to  a  steady  course  of  litemiy  industry  in 
the  great  metropolis.  Poets,  however,  were  born  to  trouble,  as  he  him- 
self remarks,  '^  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards !"  Little  ease  or  oomfisrt  fol- 
lowed upon  die  new  domestic  ties  which  he  had  drawn  around  him.  One 
moment  trying  for  a  professorship  in  Poland,  another  engaged  in  vain 
pursuit  of  generous  pateons  or  liberal  publishers,  it  was  not  until  after 
six  years  of  drudgery  and  anxiety,  that  he  attested  by  publishing  his 
'<  Gertrude,"  and  '«Lord  UUin's  Daughter,"  and  the  ''  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  that  his  poetical  energies  were  by  no  means  palled  by  disappoint- 
ments. Amidst  these  perplendes,  Campbell's  conversational  powers  and 
conviyial  habits  obtuned  for  him  a  laige  curde  of  firienda  and  acquaint* 
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anoes.  Among  these  were  Charles  Fox,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
indehted  for  heing  placed  on  the  pension-list.  The  success  of  a  course 
of  lectures  which  he  delivered  as  professor  at  the  Royal  Institution,  also, 
led  Mr.  Murray  to  engage  him  in  the  well-known  "  Critical  Essays  and 
SpednMiis,"  the  best  of  hb  prose  works. 

Iq  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Campbell  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  the 
New  Monihfyf  which  was  conducted  by  him  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
Ins  reputation^  and  a  success  quite  equal  to  what  eoold  be  expected  in  the 
state  of  periodical  literature  at  that  time. 

If   not  practical  and  patient  as  a  man  of  bunness,  it  is  generally 
admitted    that    Campbell  as    an   editor  was   brilliant.      Dr.   Beattie 
gracefully  acknowledges  what  an  able  and  zealous  coadjutor  Campbell 
found  in  Mr.  Bedding,  but  he  avers  at  the  same  time  that  the  poet 
devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  the  pubUc.     He  was 
exceedingly  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  position,   and  he 
was  constantly  projecting  fresher  plans,    imd  higher  objects   in  the 
cause  of  fiteratuie.     Yet  while  fastidious  in  his  own  writings,  he  was  in- 
dulgent to  those  of  others,  and  his  kindly  feelings  sometimes  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment.  ^*  Whenever  poverty  and  distress  came  before  him,*" 
says  his  more  partial  biographer,  ''his  critical  severity  was  too  apt  to  be 
disarmed;  and  while  he  thought  he  was  but  paying  a  just  tribute  to  meriti 
he  was,  in  fact,  yidding  to  the  compassionate  impulse  of  his  own  heart." 
Perhaps  not  we  least  sacrifice  made  to  editorial  duties  was  the  cottage 
at  Sydenham.     It  was  to  Campbell  as  he  often  said,  ''  the  greenest  spot 
in  memory's  waste."     And  it  was  ever  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  fled, 
and  in  which  he  found  certain  relief  under  all  the  afflictions  of  his  chec- 
qnered  course. 

The  subsequent  Uterary  labours  of  Mr.  Campbell  are  almost  identified 
with  the  JNfew  Monthly^  which  he  continued  to  control  for  ten  long  years. 
During  the  same  period^  he  interested  himself  eagerly  in  the  foundation  of 
the  London  University;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Greece  and 
Poland ;  and  he  was  twice  elected  Lord  Rector  of  his  olden  university, 
fie  abo  made  a  voyage  to  Algiers,  of  which  he  published  an  account  m 
the  New  Monthly^  afterwards  collected  and  printed  in  two  volumes. 

Mr.  Campbell  sustained  in  1830,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  a  blow  which, 
to  a  man  oi  hb  warm  domestic  affections,  was  irreparable.  He  resigned 
the  editorship  of  the  magazine ;  and  the  decline  of  his  health  and  energy 
became  evident  from  that  time,  and  progressed  steadily  to  his  death.  He 
established,  it  is  true,  the  Metropolitan  Magazine^  and  he  published  the 
'<  Life  of  Mrs.  ^dons,'*  and  other  works,  but  he  was  never  afterwards 
himself ;  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat  abroad,  in  the  decline 
of  his  days,  to  recruit  shattered  bodily  powers  and  faded  spirits.  The  end 
was  not  long  in  coming. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  so  interesting  a  subject  without  ex- 
pressing the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the  able  and  conscientious  manner 
m  ii4i]ch  Dr.  Beattie  has  accomplished  his  task  of  friendship.  Himself  a 
man  of  artistic  tastes,  and  not  fruitlessly  addicted  to  the  muse,  his  attach- 
ment to  Campbell  was  throughout  of  the  warmest  description,  and,  true 
to  the  poet  after  death,  it  has  enabled  him,  while  entering  into  all  the 
privacies  of  his  subject,  to  show  in  a  fuller  manner  than  has  heretofore 
been  done,  how  with  his  share  of  human  fnbles,  Campbell  was  a  man  to 
esteem  and  love,  as  well  as  a  poet  whose  fame  will  last  for  ever. 
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The  circumstances  under  which  the  6nt  congregations  <^  meui  and 
the  so-called  great  cUiet  of  antiquity,  existed,  as  in  the  case  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  appear  to  have  borne  little  or  no  analogy  to  what  obtains 
in  the  present  day ;  except  in  a  minor  degree,  in  some  great  oriental 
cities.  We  do  not  see  in  our  times,  cities,  tne  quarters  of  which  are  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  as  the  crow  would  fly,  fin>m  one  another :  yet  this 
is  the  distance  of  Nimrod,  Dr.  Layard's  Nineveh,  from  Khorsabad,  M. 
Botta*s  Nineveh.  We  do  not  see  quarters  of  the  same  ci^  detached 
from  one  another,  alike  isolated  in  their  relics,  as  in  the  case  of  Khorsafaad, 
Karakush,  Karamles,  ^'c,  &c.,  and  in  their  surrounding  ramparts, 
four  miles  in  circuit  at  Nuniyah — the  Nineveh  of  the  natives — and  two 
parasangs  in  extent  at  Nimrod.  Yet,  as  it  is  with  the  plain  of  Assyria, 
so  it  is  with  that  of  Babylonia ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  in  those  early 
times  the  palaces  and  the  forts,  the  temples,  treasuries,  and  strongholds, 
the  towns  and  villages,  the  fSums  and  the  land  that  was  tilled  and  culti- 
vated to  sustain  the  widely  scattered  population,  gardens  and  fields, 
pastures  and  orchards,  were  all  alike  included  under  one  name.  It  is 
only  by  such  a  supposition  that  we  can  give  full  force  to  the  well-known 
scriptural  passage  in  which  Nineveh  is  spoken  of  as  '*  an  exceeding  great 
city  of  tmee  day's  journey,"  or  can  bring  into  relation  with  existing 
things,  the  descriptions  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  Babylon  and  of  Ni- 
neveh left  to  us  by  the  ancients.  Cellarius,  commenting  upon  Strabo's 
statement,  that  Nineveh  was  much  greater  than  Babylon,  sensibly  enough 
adds,  that  "  hortos  etiam  et  agros  et  alia  inhabitata  loca,  ut  Babylon, 
complexa,*' 

There  is,  however,  every  probability  that  palaces,  strongholds,  and 
temples,  which  were  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  one  another  on  the 
great  Nineveh  territory,  had  distinct  appellations.  It  has,  for  example, 
been  advanced,  that  the  name  Ashdod  is  connected  with  the  palatial  ruins 
of  Khorsabad  ;1'  as  in  like  manner,  Xenophon,  the  first  who  visited  Nim* 
rod  within  historical  times,  calls  it  Lanssa.  When  Xenophon  was  at 
Nimrod,  which  he  notices  as  a  city  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Medea,  he 
describes  the  Greeks  as  proceedmg  thence  nx  parasangs,  or  eighteen 
miles,  to  a  large  uninhabited  castle^  standing  near  a  town  called  Mespila, 
formerly  inhabited,  also,  by  the  Medes.  The  distances  given  identify  the 
castle  with  the  ruins  at  Yarumjah,  and  the  second  city  of  the  Medes, 
with  the  modem  Nuniyah,  and  this  identification  has  been  adopted  in  all 
modem  editions  of  the  Anabasis,  both  in  this  country,  on  the  continent, 
and  in  America.  Since  that,  the  German  scholars  (See  Tuch  and 
Olhausen  in  '*  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen-landischen  GreseUschaft," 
1848,  Heft  i.,  p*  117,  and  Heh  iii.,  p.  366),  have,  also,  shown  that  the 
Athenian  did  not,  as  was  supposed,  corrapt  a  Greek  word  megO'puiaiy  the 

*  Nineveh  and  its  Bemains :  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Chaldean  Chris- 
tians of  Kurdistan,  and  the  Yezidis,  or  Devil  Worshippers ;  and  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians.  By  Austen  Henry  Layard, 
Esq.,  D.C.L. 

t  £fMt  de  dechiffiremeni  de  VlScrihure  Ajujfriame  jMmr  tervir  d  ftxpHaUkm  du  Mtmu' 
mint  de  KhoraahaS par  Isidore  Lowautem. 
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middle  pass,  into  Mespila,  but  that  he  hellenked  a  Semitic  word  MauszUj 
er  MewssU  ^^junctionis  locus**  into  Mespila,  just  as  the  day  before  he  had 
hellenized  the  Resen,  or  Al  Resen,  of  Scripture,  into  Larissa. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  Xenophon  thus  passed  through  Assyria 
Proper,  noticing  therein  the  two  great  sites  of  Nimrod  and  Nuniyah, — the 
one  under  the  name  of  Larissa,  and  the  other  under  that  of  Mespila, — 
without  ever  noticing  Nineveh,  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  loose  manner 
in  which  that  word  was  used  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Greeks  never  knew 
aught  but  a  simple  dwelling  of  Nines.  But  such  an  omission  is  of  no 
more  importance  to  the  question  in  view,  than  it  is  whether  Nimrod  or 
Asshur  founded  the  cities  in  question.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes, 
that  Xenophon  distinguished  the  city  of  Larissa  from  that  of  Mespila, 
as  distinct  in  position,  as  having  a  separate  history,  at  least  having  certain 
distinct  incidents  connected  with  each,  and  as  having  different  names. 
And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  all  modem  traveUers,  as  well  as  by 
the  dwellers  in  the  land  who  call  the  one  place  Nimrod,  and  the  other 
Nuniyah. 

Oriental  geographers  are  unanimous  in  asserting  the  identity  of  the 
rains  opposite  Mosul  with  tiie  city  or  dwelling  of  Ninus.  Ibn  Haukal 
Idrisi,  and  Ibn  Batuta  describe  the  ruins  of  Nuniyah  as  opposite  Mosul. 
Abu-1-fada  describes  the  ruins  as  those  of  the  city  to  which  the  prophet 
Jonah — with  whom  be  peace ! — was  sent.  The  tomb  of  the  prophet  is 
shown  to  the  present  day  at  the  same  spot.  Travellers  have  also  been 
unanimous  in  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  learned  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  travelled  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  Nineveh 
as  situated  directiy  opposite  Mosul;  so  also  Tavemier,  Niebuhr,  Rich, 
Kinneir,  Southg^te,  Texier,  and  all  other  travellers. 

The  only  question  raised  has  been  one  of  extent ;  and  this,  if  carried 
out  to  meet  toe  records  of  Scripture  and  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  would  give 
to  the  term  Nineveh  so  wide-embracing  a  sense,  that  it  would  actually 
comprise  nearly  the  whole  of  Assyria  Proper,  or  the  country  of  Assyria 
as  distinguished  from  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  the  whole  of  the  provmce 
of  Aturia  of  the  Romans. 

The  question  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  we  shall  devote  to  it 
ft  few  pages;  first  of  all  premising  that  the  probable  site  of  Nineveh, 
having  been  handed  down  to  us  by  nistory  and  tradition,  and  the  localities 
of  Nuniyah,  Nimrod,  &c.,  having  been  visited  previously  by  many 
travellers  and  explorers,  the  labours  of  Doctor  Layard,  while  they  reflect 
SQch  a  vast  amount  of  credit  upon  his  enterprise,  skill,  and  perseverance, 
cannot,  g^ogp^phically  or  otherwise,  be  by  any  means  converted,  aa 
has  been  done  by  a  writer  in  tiie  Quarterly,  into  a  '^discovery  of 
Nbeveh." 

Dr.  Layard  first  saw  Nimrod,  in  1840,  from  the  mound  of  an  Assyrian 
rain  at  Hamman  Ali,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth  he  was  proceeding  to  Kalah  Shirgat  and 
Al  Hadhr. 

From  the  summit  of  an  artificial  eminence  (he  says)  we  looked  down 
upon  a  broad  plain,  separated  from  us  by  the  river.  A  line  of  lofty  mounds 
bounded  it  to  the  east,  and  one  of  a  pyramldical  form  rose  high  above  the  rest. 
Beyond  it  could  be  fairly  traced  the  waters  of  the  Zab.  Its  position  rendered 
iU  identification  easy.  This  was  the  pyramid  which  Xenophon  had  described, 
sod  near  which  the  10.000  had  encamped ;  the  ruins  around  it  were  those 
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which  the  Greek  general  saw  twent^p-two  centuries  before,  and  which  were 
even  then  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Altliough  Xenophon  iiad  cobh 
pounded  a  name,  spoken  hy  a  strange  race,  with  one  familiar  to  a  Greek  ear, 
and  had  called  the  place  Larissa,  tradition  still  points  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and,  by  attributing  its  foundation  to  Nimrod,  whose  name  the  ruins  now  bear, 
connects  it  with  one  of  the  tirst  settlements  of  the  human  race. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  Dr.  Layard's  subsequent  discoveiies,  that, 
as  was  always  imagined,  Nimrod  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  sates  on  the 
Assyrian  plain,  and  it  certainly  does  appear  much  more  likely  to  haye 
been  a  quarter  of  the  Nineveh  of  the  Hebrews,  than  to  have  been  Resen. 
Tet,  it  is  curious  that  while  Dr.  Layard  rejects  the  philological  grounds 
for  identifying  the  l^ssa  of  Xenophon  with  the  Resen  of  Scripture  as 
inadequate,  that  he  yet  says  that  the  Athenian  confounded  a  name  spoken 
by  a  strange  race  with  one  familiar  to  a  Greek  ear.  What  name  did 
Xenophon  confound?  It  certainly  was  not  Asshur,  nor  Nimrod:  it 
might  have  been  Resen.  The  argument  is  worth  little  more,  but  Dr. 
Layard  by  no  means  disposes  of  it  by  his  summary  condemnation. 

In  1842  Dr.  Layard  again  passed  through  Mosul,  when  he  found  that 
M.  Botta,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rassam's 
nomination  to  the  same  functions,  was  engaged  in  excavating  the  mound 
called  Kouyimjik,  the  greatest  mass  of  rum  in  Nuniyah.  These  le- 
aearches  were  not  attended  with  much  success,  and  M.  Botta  was  induced 
by  the  representations  of  the  natives  to  transfer  his  operations  to  the 
mound  at  Khorsabad,  where  his  labours  were  quickly  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  chamber,  which  was  connected  with  others,  and  constructed 
of  slabs  of  gypsum  covered  with  sculptured  representations  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  similar  events.  A  new  page  in  history  was  thus  suddenly 
unfolded,  the  records  of  an  unknown  people  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light.  lUiorsabad  is  placed  in  the  map  which  accompanies 
Dr.  Layard's  work  at  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles,  direct  from 
Nuniyah,  but  it  took  Mr.  Francis  A  ins  worth  four  hours  and  seven  minutes 
to  ride  from  the  bridge  on  the  Tigris  to  the  same  spot  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  and  it  took  Dr.  Layard  two  hours  to 
gallop  to  the  same  spot.  Indeed,  he  elsewhere  describes  it  as  fourteen 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Mosul.  Its  true  magnetic  bearing  from  the  vice-con- 
sulate at  Mosul  is  N.  27  E.  By  the  beg^ning  of  1845  the  monument 
at  Khorsabad  was  completely  uncovered,  and  it  was  connected  with  the 
second  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings,  or  with  one  of  those  monarchs, 
Essaraddon  or  Sennacherib,  who  extended  his  conquests  over  the  greater 
part  of  Asia. 

The  success  of  M.  Botta  increased  the  anxiety  which  Dr.  Layard  bad 
experienced  all  along,  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  ever  contem- 
plated the  great  mounds  of  ruin  that  rise  out  of  die  Assyrian  plain,  to 
explore  these  relics  of  primeval  times.  Happily,  in  the  autumn  of  1843» 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  declared  his  readiness  to  incur  for  a  limited  period 
the  expenses  of  excavations  in  Assyria,  and  we  are  thus  indebted  to  the 
private  liberality  of  a  British  ambassador  for  the  first  commencement  of 
those  explorations  which  were  destined  to  be  followed  by  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries  and  by  such  triumphant  success. 

Dr.  Layard  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  spot.  He  had  no  enthusiastte 
geographer  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a  map,  and  say  all  this  requires  to  be 
explored;  no  committee  to  dictate  the  laying  down  of  a  river  bed. 
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comsmg  through  impenetrable  forests  and  wall-like  ramparts  of  rock ; 
but  he  had  an  hypocritical,  bigoted,  and  grasping  pasha  to  deal  with, 
and  was  obliged  to  begin  bj  stealth.  It  took  the  doctor  and  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Ross,  npwards  of  five  hours  to  descend  the  Tigris  from 
Kunijah  to  Nimrod.  In  the  morning  the  lofty  cone  and  broad  mound 
whi<^  characterises  the  latter  site,  broke  like  a  distant  mountain  on  the 
aky,  and  it  is  truly  a  remarkable  object.  The  upper  part  of  a  slab  of 
gypsum  cropping  out  to-day  was  sufficient  indication  where  to  com- 
mence ;  the  assistance  of  seven  Arab  peasants  had  been  obtained,  and 
^e  very  first  morning's  excavations  (Nov.  9,  1845),  displayed  a  square 
of  thirteen  slabs  that  formed  the  top  of  a  chamber  with  a  gap  to  the 
N.W.,  leaving  an  entrance.  The  centre  of  these  slabs  was  occupied  by 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character.  The  same  day  was  also  laid 
bare  part  of  a  waU,  the  slabs  of  which  bore  inscriptions,  but  had  been 
exposed  to  intense  heat.  It  was  evident  at  the  onset  that  buildings  of 
oonsiderahle  extent  existed  in  the  mound,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
akhougii  some  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  others  had  escaped  the  con- 
flagration. 

Doctor  Layard  having  found  several  ornaments,  upon  which  were  traces 
<rf  gilding,  in  this  first  chamber,  reports  of  the  wealth  extracted  from 
the  ruins  extended  itself  to  Mosul,  and  excited  the  cupidity  and  jealousy 
of  the  pasha,  the  cadi,  and  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
The  doctor  accordingly  at  once  proceeded  to  that  city  to  explain  how 
matters  stood,  and  having  quieted  the  pasha  by  offers  of  all  the  precious 
metals  that  mig^t  be  £seovered,  he  returned  to  his  labours,  with  the 
additional  assistance  of  a  few  Nestorian  Chaldeans.  Seeing,  however, 
that  he  must  inevitably  have  to  contend  with  a  formidable  opposition,  he 
set  about  exploring  other  mounds  in  the  Assyrian  plain,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering*  sculptured  buildings,  before  steps  were  taken  to  interrupt 
him.  With  this  view  he  directed  the  mounds  of  Karamles  and  Kara- 
knsh  on  the  plain,  those  of  Ba-2iani  and  Baasheikha — the  latter  of  con- 
siderable size,  at  the  foot  of  Maklub  Mountain — and  the  more  distant 
Jeraiyah,  to  be  opened.* 

Layard  had  now  thirty  men  employed  at  Nimrod.  An  entrance  to 
Ihe  main  buildings  was  soon  discovered,  and  it  was  ascertained  at  this  pre* 
Bminary  stage  of  the  inquiry,  that  materials  taken  from  another  building 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  one  they  were  now  exploring. 
The  Chaldeans  from  the  mountains,  strong  and  hardy  men,  could  alone 
wield  the  pick ;  the  Arabs  were  employed  in  carrying  away  the  earth. 
Other  Arabs  continuing  to  ravage  the  plain  at  intervals,  the  doctor  was 
obliged  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  village  of  Salamiyah,  three  miles 
from  where  his  excavations  were  being  caried  on,  and  where  a  few  Haitas, 
or  irreg^ular  troops,  were  quartered.  His  accommodations  were,  however, 
of  a  most  inferior  description,  and  the  history  of  his  sufferings  form  at 
once  a  humorous  yet  painful  portion  of  his  narrative.  The  workmen  also 
lepured  to  Salamiyah  after  each  day's  labour,  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
tliese  drawbacks,  the  excavations  were  carried  on  as  actively  as  the  means 
at  his  disposal  would  permit. 

*  Fragments  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  with  much  pottery  and  inscribed 
hricks  irere  discovered  at  Baas  Sheikha;  and  a  platform  of  brickwork  was  dis- 
eoveied  at  Karamles,  and  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  ruin  was  proved  by  the 
inscription  on  the  bricks,  which  contained  the  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king. 
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This  perseyeraDce  under  difficolties  was  rewarded  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember by  the  first  discovery  of  bas-reliefs,  which  discoveries  were  soon 
followed  by  that  of  other  scmptures,  gigantic  human  figures,  winged  boDsi 
lions,  &c.  These  discoveries  once  more  aroused  the  jecdousy  of  the  Mosul- 
ites ;  orders  came  to  discontinue  the  excavations ;  and  amidst  journeys  to 
and  from  Mosul,  diversified  by  a  consultation  with  Major  Rawlinson  at 
Baghdad,  the  pasha  had  to  ^ve  way  to  a  young  major-general  of  the  new 
school,  Ismail  Pasha  by  name,  and  who,  on  Dr.  Layard's  returning  to  his 
labours  in  January,  1846,  offered  no  opposition  to  the  continuation  of  his 
researches. 

It  was,  however,  the  same  story  over  again.  Spring  had  clothed  the 
country  with  flowers  and  verdure  ;  the  Arabs,  seduced  by  the  change  of 
government,  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  to  habits  of  industry.  Dr. 
Layard  could  take  up  his  residence  at  Nimrod  itself.  The  sham  and  real 
graves  that  consecrated  the  mound  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  were  le* 
moved,  and  the  excavations  actively  carried  on.  Friendly  negociatioiis 
were  at  the  same  time  entered  intowiui  Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman,  chief  of  the 
predatory  Abu  Salman  Arabs.  A  great  many  new  sculptures  were  found, 
but  like  those  previously  laid  bare,  they  were  not  in  sUu^  and  what  was 
still  more  puzzling,  it  was  evident,  from  the  costume,  the  ornaments,  and 
the  nature  of  the  relief,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  same  period  as 
those  previously  discovered.  They  were  of  the  style  of  the  Khorsabad 
monument.  Among  other  discoveries  at  this  period,  also,  was  that  of  the 
now  well  known  eagle-headed  figure. 

On  the  morning  following  these  discoveries,  I  rode  (says  Dr.  Layard)  to  the 
encampment  of  Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman,  and  was  returning  to  tlie  mound  when 
I  saw  two  Aral)s  of  his  tribe  urging  their  mares  to  the  top  of  their  speed.  On 
approaching  me  they  stopped.  **  Hasten,  O  Bey,*'  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
*'  hasten  to  the  diggers,  ior  they  have  found  Nimrod  himself.  Wallah,  it  is 
wonderful,  but  it  is  true.  VVe  have  seen  him  with  our  eyes.  There  is  no  god 
but  God ;''  and  both  joining  in  this  pious  exclamation,  they  gallopped  off,  with- 
out further  words,  in  the  direction  of  their  tents. 

On  reaching  the  ruins  I  descended  into  the  new  trench,  and  found  the  workmen, 
who  had  already  seen  me  as  I  approached,  standing  near  a  heap  of  baskets  and 
cloaks.  W  hilst  A  wad  advanced  and  asked  for  a  present  to  celebrate  the  occasion, 
the  Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had  hastily  constructed,  and  disclosed  an 
enormous  human  head,  sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of  the  country. 
They  had  uncovered  the  upper  part  of  a  figure,  the  remainder  of  which  was 
still  buried  in  the  earth.  I  isaw  at  once  that  the  head  must  belong  to  a  winged 
lion  or  bull,  similar  to  those  at  Khorsabad  and  Persepolis.  It  was  in  admir- 
able preservation.  The  expression  was  calm,  yet  majestic,  and  the  outline  of 
the  features  showed  a  freedom  and  knowledge  of  art  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  works  of  so  remote  a  period.  The  cap  had  three  horns,  and  unlike  that 
of  the  human-braded  bulls  hitherto  found  in  Assyria,  was  rounded,  and  with- 
out ornament  at  the  top. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had  been  amazed  and  terrified  at  this 
apparition.  It  required  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  the  most 
strange  fancies.  The  gigantic  head,  blanched  with  age,  thus  rising  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  might  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  beings  which  are 
pictured  in  the  traditions  of  thecountn%  as  appearing  to  mortals  slowly  ascend- 
ing from  the  regions  below.  One  of  the  workmen,  on  catching  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  monster,  had  thrown  down  his  basket,  and  run  off  towards 
Mosul  asfa^t  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  i  learnt  this  with  regret,  as  I  anti- 
cipated the  consequences. 

Whilst  I  was  superintending  the  removal  of  the  earth,  which  still  clung  ta 
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the  sculpture,  and  gifing  directions  for  the  continuation  of  the  work,  a  noise 
of  horsemen  was  heard,  and  presently  Abd-ur-rahman,  followed  by  half  his 
tribe,  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  As  soon  as  the  two  Arabs  had 
reached  the  tents,  and  published  the  wonders  they  had  seen,  every  one  mounted 
his  mare  and  rode  to  the  mound,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  these  in- 
conceivable reports.  When  they  beheld  the  head,  they  all  cried  out  together, 
"  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Aiohammed  is  his  prophet  !**  It  was  some  time 
before  the  sheikh  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  descend  into  the  pit,  and  convince 
himself  that  the  image  he  saw  was  of  stone.  "This  is  not  the  work  of  men's 
bandsy"  exclaimed  he,  "  but  of  these  infidel  giants  of  whom  the  Prophet,  peace 
be  with  him  I  has  said,  that  they  were  higher  than  the  tallest  date-tree ;  this 
is  one  of  the  idols  which,  Noah,  peace  be  with  him !  cursed  before  the  flood.*' 
In  this  opinion,  the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  all  the  bystanders  con* 
curred. 

The  report  of  the  discovery  of  this  gigantic  sculpture,  carried  to  Mosul 
by  the  terrified  Arab,  threw  the  town  into  commotion.  He  had  scarcely 
(decked  his  speed  before  reaching  the  bridge.  Entering  breathless  into 
the  bazaars,  he  announced  to  every  one  he  met  that  Nimrod  had  ap« 
peared«  The  news  soon  got  to  the  ears  of  the  cadi,  who,  anxious  for  a 
fresh  opportunity  to  annoy  our  explorer,  called  the  mufti  and  the  ulema 
together  to  consmt  upon  this  unexpected  occurrence.  Their  deliberations 
ended  in  a  procession  to  the  governor,  and  a  formal  protest,  on  the  part 
of  the  Mussulmans  of  the  town,  against  proceedings  so  directly  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  The  ^di  had  no  distinct  idea  whether  the 
bones  of  the  mighty  monster  had  heen  uncovered,  or  only  his  image ;  nor 
did  Ismael  Pasuhia  very  clearly  remember  whether  Niourod  was  a  true 
believing  prophet  or  an  infidel.  Orders  were  nevertheless  issued  to  Dr. 
Layard  to  treat  the  remains  with  respect,  by  no  means  to  disturb  them 
any  further,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  excavations  at  once. 

Two  men  were  retained  to  dig  leisurely,  notwithstanding  these  iniunc- 
tions.  By  the  end  of  March,  the  existence  of  a  second  pair  of  winged 
human-headed  lions  had  heen  determined,  and  a  tunnel,  of  Assyrian 
times,  explored.  As,  however,  active  operations  could  not  be  resumed 
until  assistance  was  received  from  Constantinople,  the  doctor  resolved 
upon  a  visit  to  Sofuk,  the  celehrated  sheikh  of  the  Shammar  Arabs,  who 
was  encamped  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  below  its  junction  with 
the  Zab.  He  was  accompanied  on  this  excursion  by  a  large  body  of 
Mussulmen  and  Christians,  as  also  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rassam.  The  visit 
accomplished,  they  rode  on  to  that  wonder  of  the  desert,  the  ruined  city 
of  Al  Hadhr,  or  Hather. 

A  dark  thunder-cloud  rose  behind  the  time-worn  ruins  of  Al  Hather  as  we 
approached  them.  The  sun,  still  throwing  its  rays  upon  the  walls  and  palace, 
Iwted  up  the  yellow  stones  until  they  shone  like  gold.  Mr.  Ross  and  my- 
self, accompanied  by  an  Arab,  urged  our  horses  onwards,  that  we  might  escape 
the  coming  storm  ;  but  it  burst  upon  us  in  its  fury  ere  we  reached  the  palace. 
The  lightning  played  through  the  vast  buildings,  the  thunder  re-echoed 
through  its  deserted  halls,  and  the  hail  compelled  us  to  rein  up  our  horses, 
and  torn  our  backs  to  the  tempest.  It  was  a  fit  moment  to  enter  such  ruins 
ai  these.  They  rose  in  solitary  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  a  desert — m  medio 
ioiiiwUttig  poutdB-^us  they  btood  fifteen  centuries  before,  when  described  by 
the  Roman  historian.  On  my  previous  visit,  the  first  view  I  obtained  of  Al 
Hather  was  perhaps  no  less  striking.  We  had  been  wandering  for  three  days 
in  the  wilderness  without  seeing  one  human  habitation;  on  the  fourth  morning 
a  thick  mist  hung  over  the  pkce ;  we  had  giVen  up  the  search,  when  the 
vapours  were  drawn  up  like  a  curtain  and  we  saw  the  ruins  before  us.    At 
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that  time,  within  tlie  walls,  were  the  tents  of  some  Shammar  Aiaba,  but  now, 
as  we  crossed  the  confused  heaps  of  fragments^  forming  a  circle  round  the  ci^, 
we  saw  that  the  place  was  tenantless ;  locks  on  a  neighbouring  rising  grouiid 
•bowed,  howe?er,  that  Arabs  were  not  distant 

On  his  return  to  Mosul,  the  doctor  was  enabled  to  recommence  his  exca- 
Tations — as  far  as  bis  crippled  means  would  allow  him — ^by  the  arrival 
of  a  new  pasha  (Tahyar  Pasha))  wbo  withdrew  the  restrictums  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  predecessor. 

The  heats  of  summer  had  now  commenced,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  live  under  a  white  tent.  The  huts  were  equally  uninhabitable,  and  still 
swarmed  with  vermin.  In  this  dilemma,  I  ordered  a  recess  to  be  cut  into  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  it  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  water*s-edge.  By 
screening  the  front  with  reeds  and  bouglis  of  trees,  and  covering  the  whole 
with  similar  material,  a  small  room  was  formed.  I  was  much  troubled,  how- 
ever, with  scorpions  and  other  reptiles,  which  issued  from  the  earth  forming 
the  walls  of  my  apartment,  and  later  in  the  summer  by  the  gnats  and  sandflies^ 
which  hovered  on  a  calm  night  over  the  river.  Similar  rooms  were  made  for 
my  servants.  They  were  the  safest  that  could  be  invented,  should  the  Aiabs 
take  to  stealing  after  (krk.  My  horses  were  picketed  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank  above,  and  the  tents  of  my  workmen  were  pitched  in  a  semicirde  behind 
them. 

The  change  to  summer  had  been  as  rapid  as  that  which  ushered  in  the  spring. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  had  perished  almost  in  a  day.  Hot  winds,  coming 
from  the  desert,  had  burnt  up  and  carried  away  the  shrubs  ;  flights  of  locusts^ 
darkening  the  air,  had  destroyed  the  few  patches  of  cultivation,  and  had  com- 
pleted the  havoc  commenced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Abou-Salman 
Arabs,  having  struck  their  black  tents,  were  now  living  in  ozailis,  or  sheds, 
constructed  of  reeds  and  grass,  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Shemutti 
and  Jehesh  had  returned  to  their  villages,  and  the  plain  presented  the  same 
naked  and  desolate  aspect  that  it  wore  in  the  month  of  November.  The  heat, 
however,  was  now  almost  intolerable.  Violent  whirlwinds  occasionally  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  They  could  be  seen  as  they  advanced  from  the 
desert,  carrying  along  with  them  clouds  of  sand  and  dust.  Almost  utter  dark- 
ness prevailed  during  their  passage,  which  lasted  generally  about  an  hour,  and 
notliing  could  resist  their  fury.  On  returning  home  one  afternoon  after  a 
tempest  of  this  kind,  I  found  no  traces  of  my  dwellings  ;  they  had  been  com- 
pletely carried  away.  Ponderous  wooden  frame  works  liad  been  borne  over 
the  banks,  and  hurled  some  hundred  yards  distant ;  the  tents  had  disappeared, 
and  my  furniture  was  scattered  over  the  plain.  When  on  the  mound,  my  only 
secure  place  of  refuge  was  beneath  the  fallen  lion,  where  I  could  defy  the  fury 
of  the  whirlwind.  The  Arabs  ceased  their  work,  and  crouched  in  the  trenches, 
almost  suffocated  and  blinded  by  the  dense  cloud  of  fine  dust  and  sand,  whidi 
nothing  could  exclude. 

Although  the  number  of  workmen  was  small,  the  ezeavatioDS  were 
carried  on  as  actively  as  possible,  and  numerous  new  discoveries  rewarded 
the  doctor's  zeal  and  perseverance.  Among  these  discoveries  may  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  the  **Lion  Hunt,"  now  in  the  British  museum; 
and  which,  from  the  knowledf^  of  art  displayed  in  the  treatment  and 
composition,  the  correct  and  effective  delineation  of  the  men  and  animals, 
the  spirit  of  the  grouping,  and  its  extraordinary  preservation,  is  probably 
the  finest  specimen  of  Assyrian  art  in  existence. 

At^  length  the  arrival  of  a  vizirial  letter,  granted  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  on  his  departure  from  Constantinople,  and  securing  both  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  researches,  and  the  property  in  the  monuments  discovered, 
gaye  a  new  impetus  to  the  doctor's  researches.     Unfortunately,  his  means 
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were  exceedingly  limited.  Throughout,  goyernment  never  tendered  the 
slightest  assistance  to  researches  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  the 
nation.  A  grosser  instance  of  the  contempt  in  which  science  and  learning 
are  held  in  this  countiy  never  occurred.  A  person,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  Syrian  language,  is  employed  to  stir  up  the  native  population 
a^Dst  an  efficient  government^  to  replace  that  government  hy  a  pro- 
fligate and  incapable  system,  and  he  is  rewarded  fay  the  consul-general- 
ship of  Damascus.  Political  missions,  of  all  kinds  and  character,  are, 
indeed,  always  efficiently  supported  in  a  pecuniaiy  point  of  view ;  scientifie 
miasions  are  as  proverbially  neglected  and  ill-treated.  The  indignation 
felt  by  all  lovers  of  knowledge  at  such  treatment  cannot  be  too  loudly 
expressed ;  it  recoils  upon  the  guilty  with  all  the  force  of  civilisation 
upbraiding  barbarity ;  the  arts  of  peace  rebuking  the  demon  of  ^scori 
and  of  worldly  ambition. 

The  international  jealousies,  however,  which  give  foreign  secretaries  so 
much  to  do  at  home,  that  they  have  no  spare  funds  for  geographical  or 
archaeological  discoveries,  were  at  work  even  within  the  area  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  Emboldened  by  the  possession  of  the  vizirial  letter,  Dr. 
Layaid  now  brought  his  attention  to  bear  upon  the  great  mound  of 
Kc^runjuk,  ''generally,^'  says  the  doctor,  **  believed  by  travellers  to  mark 
the  true  site  of  Nineveh."  But  lo!  the  French  consul  claimed  the 
mound  as  French  property !  This  absurd  dfdm  not  having  been  allowed, 
Messrs.  Botta  and  Layard  set  to  work  digging  into  the  mound  in  different 
directions.  They,  however,  both  continued  their  researches  for  about  a 
month,  without  much  success.  What  inscriptions  and  fragments  were 
discovered  belonged  to  a  more  recent  epoch  than  the  most  ancient  palace 
of  Nimrod.  A  circumstance,  however,  which  by  no  means  determines 
the  question  as  to  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Ninus,  for  relics  of  the  same 
modem  epoch  were  found  at  Nimrod,  and  it  is  not  certain  yet  that  the 
mounds  of  Koyunjuk,  or  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  at  Nuniyah,  may  not  reveal 
remains  as  ancient  as  those  at  Nimrod ;  and  if  not,  it  would  leave  it 
open  to  conjecture,  that  the  materials  of  the  buildings  of  the  olden 
dynasties  had  been  lost  or  destroyed  in  lapse  of  time  in  the  change  and 
revolutions  that  have  occurred  in  the  succession  of  those  dynasties, 
whereas  at  Nimrod  they  had  been  happily  preserved,  by  having  been 
again  used  as  building  materials  by  the  Liter  kings. 

Alter  floating  some  of  the  sculptures  of  Nimrod  on  raf^  of  skins  to 
Baghdad,  an  opening  was  made  into  a  high  mound,  in  the  northern  line 
of  ruins  at  Nuniyah,  and  ruins  were  met  with  contemporary  with  those 
of  Khorsabad ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  operations  the  state  of  Dr. 
Layard's  health  became  so  bad  from  constant  exposure,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  sirdaubs,  or  cellars  of  the  Mosul  houses,  and 
not  finding  much  benefit  from  that,  he  wisely  betook  himself  to  the 
mountains,  on  a  visit  to  the  Chaldean  Christians.  The  narrative  of  this 
excursion  is  so  full  of  interest,  and  the  drcumstances  connected  with  the 
misfortunes  that  have  attended  of  late  upon  this  persecuted  people,  are 
so  peculiar,  and  have  excited  such  a  general  sympathy,  that  we  shall 
return  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  tiiat  of  the  Isidis,  or  Devil-worshippers, 
at  a  future  opportunity. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  mountains.  Dr.  Layard  accompanied  Tahyar 
Pasha  on  an  excursion  to  Sinjar,  upon  which  occasion  he  witnessed  much 
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courageous  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  Mesopotamian  mountaineers,  and 
also  saw — a  rare  thing  now-a-days — a  troop  of  wild  asses.     Retracing 
his  steps  to  Mosul,  he  learnt  that  the  British  Museum  had  voted  a  grant 
of  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  researches  ;  hut  this  grant  was,  he 
says,  small,  and  inadequate  for  the  ohjects  in  view.     The  sum  given  to 
M.  Botta,  for  the  excavations  at  E^orsabad  alone,  greatly  exceeded  the 
whole  ffrant  to  the  Museum,  which  was  to  include  private  expenses,  those 
of  carnage,  and  many  extraordinary  outlays  inevitable  in  the  East,  when 
works  of  this  nature  are  to  be  carried  on.     The  doctor  was,  however, 
resolved  that  the  nation  should  possess  as  extensive  and  as  complete  a 
collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities,  as,  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
means,  it  was  possible  to  collect,  and  he  set  to  with  a  resolute  and 
unwearying  spirit.     He  engaged  a  number  of  wandering  Arabs,  who, 
bringing  their  tents  and  famihes  with  them,  encamped  round  the  ruins, 
and  formed  an  efficient  guard  against  their  brethren  of  the  desert  He  also 
engaged  about  fifty  Nestorian  Chaldeans,  who  went  to  Nimrod  with  thmr 
wives  and  families.    The  winter  season  being  also  fast  approaching  he  built 
a  house  for  the  shelter  of  himself  and  servants,  another  for  the  Nestorians 
on  the  mound  itself,  immediately  above  the  g^reat  winged  lions,  and  he 
distributed  his  Arabs  on  different  parts  of  the  mound,  at  the  entrances  of 
the  principal  trenches,  others  round  his  dwelling,  and  others  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  the  sculptures  were  deposited  previous  to  their  em  - 
barkation  on  the  rafks.     Every  point  was  thus  secured.     Mr.  Hormusd 
Rassam,  now  in  this  country,  paid  the  workmen  their  wages.     The  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  on  the  1st  of  November,   and  were  soon 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  new  sculptures  and  of  several  helmets  and 
other  portions  of  the  actual  armour  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.     Vases 
with  the  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king  were  also  found.     It  was  in  the 
centre  of  this   mound   that  one  of  the   most  remarkahle  discoveries 
awaited  him,  that  of  an  obelisk  seven  feet  high,  with  twenty  bas-reliefs, 
and  an  inscription  210  lines  in  length.     It  appeared  to  be  a  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  India,  or  of  some  oountiy  £ir 
to  the  east  of  Assyria.     Another  pair  of  winged  lions,  a  pair  of  crumb- 
ling sphynxes,  and  a  host  of  other  curious  sculptures,  were  discovered  on: 
the  same  spot.     In  the  south-east  comer  an  earthen  sarcophagy,  con- 
taining a  skeleton  and  vessels  similar  to  what  are  found  m  Eg)'ptiaa 
tombs,  was  disinterred.     The  six  weeks  following  the  commencement  of 
excavations  upon  a  large  scale,  were  indeed  amongst  the  most  prosperous 
and  fruitful  in  events  during  the  researches.     Every  day  produced  some 
new  discovery.     The  Arabs  entered  with  alacrity  mto  the  work ;  they 
referred  their  constant  disputes  to  the  doctor,  and  abided  in  all  cases,  but 
one  unfortimate  one,  by  his  decisions.     Their  tents  had  increased  in 
numbers,  and  they  began  to  till  the  ground.     How  rapidly  does  one  ad- 
vantage follow  another,  and  habits  of  industry  ensure  stability  and  pros- 
perity ?     How,  also,  do  such  circiunstances  attest  that  even  the  Arab  is 
open  to  improvement  under  good  government  ?     The  old  leaven  would, 
however,  manifest  itself  at  times,  but  in  a  harmless  manner. 

I  was  riding  home  from  the  niins  one  evening  with  Mr.  Loogworth.  Tlis 
Arabs  returning  from  their  day's  work,  were  following  a  flock  of  sheep  belong* 
ing  to  the  people  of  the  village,  shouting  their  war-cry,  flourishing  their 
swords,  and  mdulging  in  the  most  extravagant  gesticulations.    My  friend,  less 
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ftoquatnted  with  the  exciteable  temperament  of  the  children  of  the  desert  than 
myself,  was  somewhat  amazed  at  these  violent  proceedings,  and  desired  to 
learn  their  cause.  I  asked  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  party.  '*  O  Bey,'' 
tbcj  exclaimed,  almost  all  together,  '*  God  be  praised,  we  have  eaten  butter 
and  wheaten  bread  under  your  shadow,  and  are  content — but  an  Arab  is  an 
Arab.  It  is  not  for  a  man  to  carry  about  dirt  in  baskets,  and  to  use  a  spade 
all  his  life  ;  he  should  be  with  his  sword  and  his  mare  in  the  desert.  We  are 
sad  as  we  think  of  the  days  when  we  phindered  the  Anayza,  and  we  must  have 
excitement,  or  our  hearts  would  break.  Let  us  then  believe  that  these  are 
sheep  we  have  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  that  we  are  driving  them  to  our 
tents !"  And  off  they  ran,  raising  their  wild  cr}'  and  flourishing  their  swords, 
to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  shepherd,  who  saw  liis  sheep  scampering  in  all 
directions,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  enter  into  the  joke. 

The  doctor  varied  his  labours  at  Nimrod  by  excavations  at  Kalah 
Sfairgat.  This  great  mound  rises  out  of  the  jungle  of  the  Tigris  where 
wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  hares,  and  wild-boars  abound,  and  where  lions  are 
aomelimes  found.  A  sitting  figure  in  black  basalt  rewarded  the  labours 
carried  on  here.  An  inscription  revealed  the  name  of  a  king  identical 
with  that  on  the  great  bulls  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  at  Nimrod,  as 
also  of  his  fisither,  the  builder  of  the  most  ancient  palace  of  Nimrod,  and 
of  his  grandfather.  No  more  sculptures  of  importance  were  discovered, 
but  many  curious  facts  were  elicited  by  the  doctor's  researches.  We 
shall  extract  a  night-scene  at  this  remarkable  spot. 

The  huge  fire  we  had  kindled  threw  a  lurid  glare  over  the  trees  around  our 
encampment.  Tlie  great  mound  could  be  distinguished  through  the  gloom 
rising  like  a  distant  mountain  against  the  dark  sky.  From  all  sides  came  the 
melancholy  wail  of  the  jackals — thousands  of  these  animals  having  issued  from 
their  subterranean  dwellings  in  the  ruins,  as  soon  as  the  last  gleam  of  twilight 
was  fading  in  the  horizon.  The  owl,  perched  on  the  old  masonry,  occasionally 
sent  forth  its  mournful  note.  The  shrill  lau^h  of  the  Arabs  would  sometimes 
rise  above  the  cry  of  the  jackal.  Then  all  earthly  noises  were  buried  in 
the  deep  roll  of  the  distant  thunder.  It  was  desolation  such  as  those  alone 
who  have  witnessed  such  scenes  can  know — desolation  greater  than  the  de- 
solation of  the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa ;  for  there  was  the  wreck  of  man,  as 
well  as  that  of  nature.  Some  years  before,  I  had  passed  a  night  on  the  same 
spot.  We  were  four  strangers  in  the  land,  without  guide  or  defence.  Our 
horses  were  picketed  about  us;  and  although  surrounded  by  dangers  of 
which  we  tlien  tliought  little,  and  exposed  to  a  continual  rain,  we  ate  the 
frugal  fare  our  own  guns  had  obtained  for  us ;  and  slept  in  our  cloaks  undis- 
turbed round  the  embers  of  the  small  fire  we  had  lighted.*  I  did  not  think, 
then,  that  I  should  ever  revisit  the  place. 

The  position  of  Kalah  Shirgat,  Dr.  Layard  justly  remarks,  is  well 
adapted  for  a  permanent  settlement.  The  lands  around  are  rich,  and  could 
be  irrigated  without  much  labour.  On  his  return  from  this  Assyrian  city 
to  Nimrod,  preparations  were  be^un  for  the  removal  of  a  winged  bull  and 
a  winged  lion.  Great  were  the  oUfficulties  to  be  overcome,  want  of  means 
of  transport,  and  refractory  Arabs  among  them  ;  but  they  were  like 
preceding  difficulties,  conquered  by  skill  and  perseverance.  An  excavation 
was  also  made  into  the  great  pyramid  noticed  by  Xenophon,  the  only 
example  of  the  kind  on  the  Eupnrates  or  Tigris.  Dr.  Layard  suggests 
that  diis  may  prove  to  be  the  very  pyramid  raised  above  the  founder  of 
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the  city  by  the  Assyrian  queen — the  ''  Busta  Nini/*  nnder  which  may 
still  be  some  traces  of  the  great  king. 

The  incursions  of  the  Arabs  at  last  drove  the  doctor  firom  Nimrod, 
and  as  a  small  sum  of  money  still  remained  in  his  possession,  he  devoted 
it  to  further  excavations  at  Nuniyah.  With  a  change  of  territory,  the 
author  returns  to  the  old  belief. 

It  is  well  known  (he  says),  tliat  almost  since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empirp, 
a  city  of  some  extent,  representing  the  ancient  Nineveh,  although  no  longer 
the  seat  of  go?emment,  nor  a  place  of  great  importance,  has  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its  course.  The  modem  city  may  not  have 
been  built  above  the  ruins  of  the  ancient ;  but  t^  certainly  rose  in  their  imme^ 
diale  victnt/y,  either  to  the  east  of  the  river,  or  to  the  west,  as  the  modem 
Mosul. 

The  excavations  carried  on  this  time  in  the  Roynnjuk  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  buildings  and  scolptures.  Ti^^ged  bulls  and  inserip* 
tions  were  found,  resembling  those  on  the  southern  or  more  recent  palace 
of  Nimrod.  The  ruins  were  those  of  a  palace  of  great  extent  and  magni- 
ficence. ^*  The  position  of  the  ruins,"  says  Dr.  Layard,  '^  proves  that  at 
one  time  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Nineveh ;  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  remains  shows  that  the  edifices  must  have  been  founded 
hy  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs." 

Since  the  doctor  carried  on  these  successful  excavadons,  Mr.  Ross  haa 
made  discoveries  which  tend  to  prove  that,  as  at  Nimrod,  there  were  more 
buildings  than  one  on  the  platform,  and  although  lAyard  is  inclined  to 
doubt,  admitting  that  there  are  remains  of  more  than  one  epoch  in 
Koyunjuk,  that  there  are  any  edifices  earlier  than  that  built  by  the 
monarch,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  most  recent  palace 
of  Nimrod  as  the  son  of  the  founder  of  Khorsabad ;  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  hitherto  only  two  comers  of  the  mound  have  been  par- 
taally  explored,  and  Dr.  Layard  himself  admits,  that  in  a  mound  so  vast 
as  tnat  of  Koyunjuk,  it  is  probable  that  many  remains  of  the  highest  in- 
terest still  exist  It  must  also  be  further  remembered,  that  the  remains 
at  Nuniyah  have  been  exposed  to  disasters  not  experienced  by  Nimrod— 
the  growing  up  of  a  large  city  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  consequent 
pilfering  of  materials  for  building.  The  most  precious  remains  may  be 
expected  to  be  met  with  in  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus.  They  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  existence,  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  the  tomb  and 
village  above  them.  The  prejudices  of  the  people  unluckily  forbade  any 
attempt  to  explore  a  spot  so  venerated  for  its  sanctity. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  able  and  distinguished  explorer  to 
say,  that  he  claims  no  part  in  that  ^^  Discovery  of  ]Nineveh,''  which  his 
publisher  and  the  writer  in  the  Q^artefly  attribute  to  him.  Dr. 
Layard  has  by  his  discoveries  attested  the  existence  of  buildings  in  As- 
syria belonging  to  two  very  different  epochs;  those  belonging  to  the 
oldest  epoch  being  as  yet  confined  to  Nimrod,  the  doctor  is  inclined  to 
consider  that  city  as  the  city  of  Asshur,  of  Nimrod,  and  of  Ninus.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  into  the  question  of  biblical  criticism  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  Gen.  x.,  11.  Whoever  was  the  founder  of  the  first  palace 
at  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  himself,  or  Asshur,  to  the  first  palace  the 
son  of  its  founder  added  a  second,  and  he  also  erected  palaces,  which  are 
now  desigpoated  Baasheika  and  Ralah  Shirgat.  At  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  older  palaces  were  already  in  ruins,  edifices  were  erected  on  the 
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sites  now  marked  by  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad  and  Karamles.  What  re* 
nuuns  have  as  jet  been  examined  at  Koyunjuk,  were  erected  by  the  son 
of  the  builder  at  the  two  last  mentioned  sites,  and  they  must  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  his  predecessors  in  extent  and  magnificence. 

Ninereh  was  thus  a  city  of  gradual  growth,  or^  it  might  be  more 
OQR^ectly  expressed,  of  different  sites.  It  was,  however,  only  when  the 
new  palaces,  temples^  and  strongholds  of  the  second  dynasty  had  arisen 
npon  the  plain,  that  it  attained  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Book  ai  Jonah  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  We  have  then  to  take  the 
four  great  mounds  of  Nuniyah,  Nimrod,  Khorsabad,  and  Karamles,  ae 
the  comer  of  the  square,  to  embrace  the  three  days'  journey  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  480  stadia,  or  sixty  miles,  of  the  geographer.  To 
eflfisct  this  arbitrary  division,  we  have  to  expunge  Kalah  Shirgat,  Ham- 
man  Ali,  Hnsseini,  Baasheikha,  Baa  Zani,  Td  Kaif,  Tel  Esco^  and 
Jerraiyah,  all  well-determined  Assyrian  sites,  and  with  the  exceptiim  of 
the  6rst  two,  all  on  the  plan  of  Atnxia,  and  in  the  same  category,  pre« 
dsdy  as  those  sites  which,  to  meet  the  admeasurements  of  the  Sidnan, 
are  made  to  be  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Nineveh  Proper. 
Dr.  Layaxd  includes  some  of  the  tibove  sites  within  these  boundaries^ 
bat  let  lines  be  drawn  on  his  own  map,  from  Nimrod  to  Karamles,  from 
Kanmles  to  Khorsabad,  and  from  Khorsabad  to  Koyunjuk,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  as  we  have  put  it. 

The  doctor  also  admits  all  that  we  have  contested,  when  he  says  each 
quarter  of  the  city  may  have  had  its  distinct  name :  hence,  the  palace  of 
Evorita,  where  Saracus  destroyed  himself  and  the  Mespila  and  Larissa 
of  Xenophon.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  of  this  fact ;  and  it  is 
also  extremely  probable  that  there  was  more  than  one  city  of  the  same 
nam^  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  site,  after 
having  been  once  destroyed.  In  this  case^  as  Layard  points  out,  ^Hm- 
fod  and  Nuniyah  may  represent  cities  of  different  periods,  but  of  the 
sune  name.  But,  under  all  and  every  drcumstance,  it  still  remains  as 
it  has  ever  stood — a  question,  rather  oi  name  than  of  reahty.  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  proximate  site  of  this  frunous  eiij  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyrian  Empire  ;  that  wasy 
according  to  Mr.  Layard's  own  showing,  at  Nuniyah ;  but  there  are 
also,  in  ute  same  neighbourhood,  ruins  of  greater  antiquity,  which  would 
attest  that  the  first  structure  in  Ass3rria  arose  upon  another  spot— 
whether  called  Asshur  or  Nineveh  it  is  difficult  now  to  say,  but  now 
called  Athur  or  Nimrod,  in  contradistinction  to  Nuniyah,  or  Nineveh 
the  Greats  Other  palaces,  temples,  and  strongholds,  also  arose  upon 
the  great  plain,  among  which,  Khorsabad,  the  Nineveh  of  M.  Botta. 
Holy  Writ  speaks  of  all  these  ntes  apparently  under  the  one  denomina* 
tion  of  Nineveh,  equivalent  in  such  a  case  to  that  of  Assyria  Ph)per,  and 
hence  the  great  confurion  of  language  that  has  arisen,  and  which,  as  the 
aodent  writing  of  the  country  becomes  more  readily  decyphered,  will^ 
BO  doubt^  be  satisfactorily  cleared  away. 
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A  jouRNAii  of  a  long  and  trying  expedition  by  the  so-called  emi- 
grant route  and  south  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  across  the  continent 
of  North  America,  the  great  desert  basin,  and  through  California,  would 
at  any  time  have  peculiar  claims  to  interest.  The  solitude  of  the  prairies — 
the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and  the  sufferings  of  man  and  beast— -bufialoes, 
wolves,  bears,  and  hostile  Indians — the  mountains  and  storms  to  be  en- 
countered— the  privations  to  be  undergone — are  features  of  such  travel, 
to  contemplate  which  excites  a  curiosity  that  is  not  easily  satiated. 

But  at  the  present  moment,  all  these  points  of  interest  must  give  way  be- 
fore one  all-absorbing  topic — gold !  just  as  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  and 
the  privations  to  be  undergone  will  have  to  g^ve  way  before  the  mania  ex- 
cited by  the  all-conquering  hope  of  gain.  Ever  since  California  was  disco- 
vered by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  it  has  been  more  or  less  suspected,  as  part  of 
Mexico,  to  be  a  metalliferous  region.  A  mine  of  copper,  wrought  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  lat.  34  deg.  N.,  and  which  produced 
20,000  mule  loads  of  copper  annually,  has  been  long  known  to  contain  gold, 
but  it  was  not  consider^  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  its  extraction. 
The  gold  washings  more  recenUy  discovered  on  the  western  and  eastern 
aspects  of  the  Sierra  Neveda  or  del  Sacramento,  may  be  very  productive, 
or  very  littie  so ;  they  may  extend  over  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
or  may  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  area.  They  may  embrace 
every  valley  and  ravine  of  the  rocky  ranges  that  rise  out  of  the  Pacific, 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  the  Oregon,  or  they  may  be  confined  to  some 
few  aUuvia  and  rocky  detritus  brought  down  by  one  or  two  lonely  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  del  Sacramento,  and  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  great 
lakes  north  of  the  latter  river.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  tiian  the  mineral 
wealth  of  detritus.  A  mine  must  be  more  or  less  productive — a  washing 
is  a  matter  of  chance.  Perhaps  this  lends  to  it  its  charm ;  it  has  almost 
the  uncertainty  and  the  excitement  of  gambling.  When  a  lode  or  vein  of 
precious  metal  is  met  with  in  granite  with  a  veinstone  of  quartz,  or  in  any 
other  rock,  its  possible  productiveness  is  determined  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
— ^when  a  few  ounces  or  as  many  grains  of  gold  are  dug  out  of  the  debris 
of  rocks  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  more  may  also  be  found  in  the 
same  vicinity,  but  again  it  may  not.  It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  because  a  gold  washing  is  discovered  that  it  must  be  continuously 
productive  ;  it  may  be  so  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  sufficiently  so  to 
enrich  many,  but  it  is  not  necessanly  so  ;  the  chances,  from  the  examples 
of  all  past  times,  are  that  it  will  not  be  so.  At  all  events,  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  a  gold  mine  and  a  gold  washing  is,  that  one  tells  its 
own  tale,  tiie  other  does  not ;  in  the  one  case  you  can  calculate  your 
profits,  in  the  other  you  can  never  even  measure  your  los6.f 

*  What  I  saw  in  Califoniia  in  1846  and  1847.  By  Edwin  Bryant,  late  Alcsde 
of  St.  Francisco.    Bentley's  Cabinet  Library,  Kos.  VI.  and  YIL 

t  In  the  tajce  of  these  facts  Mr.  Edwin  Bryant  or  his  annotator  says  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  specimens  of  gold  sent  to  the  war  department  from  California 
is  about  4000  dollars,  and  that  their  geological  value  is  incalculable,  for  they  show 
that  there  must  be  a  vast  and  inexhaustible  deposit  of  gold  in  the  mountain  of 
Sierra  Nevada.     It  is  impossible  that  the  specimens  can  shew  anything  of 
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Giold,  mineralogically  speaking,  is  by  no  means  so  irare  as  is  generally 
imagined.  We  have  seldom  explored  a  granitic  district  with  care  without 
meeting  with  it ;  the  Malvern  Hills  excepted.  Between  the  mines  of 
Strontian  and  Fort  William,  North  Britain,  we  remember  to  have  met 
with  granite  in  which  gold  abounded  almost  as  much  as  hornblende  does 
in  Sienitic  granite.  In  Taurus  it  is  quite  common.  It  does  not,  however, 
in  such  instances  pay  to  extricate  it ;  whether,  except  in  some  few  rare 
and  accidental  localities,  it  will  pay  to  extricate  it,  when  diffused  en  pail-' 
UUes,  over  almost  a  continent  of  alluvium,  it  remains  for  time  to  tell — 
the  chances  are  all  against  it. 

Take  for  example  the  sand  washings,  so  much  more  easy  than  gravel 
or  mud  washings,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  portion  of  the  African  coast, 
and  which  enriched  the  loyal  Sir  Nicolas  Crispe  and  a  few  others.  Where 
are  they  now  ? 

In  a  littie  book,  printed  in  1710,  called,  "  Miscellanea  Scotica,'*  it  is 
stated  that  in  old  times  much  gold  was  collected  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  300  Germans  were  employed  in 
gold  washing,  and  about  100,000/.  stcorling  were  produced.  The  laird 
of  Marcheston  got  gold  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  some  was  found  in  Lang- 
ham  Waters,  as  also  in  Meggot  Waters.  Pennant,  in  his  "  Second  Tour 
in  Scotland,"  notices  that  gold  has  been  firequentiy  found  at  Leadhills, 
in  the  gravel  beneath  the  peat,  from  which  it  was  washed  by  rains,  and 
collected  in  the  g^ullies  by  persons  who  have  employed  themselves  in 
search  of  the  precious  metal ;  but  of  late  years,  he  a[ads,  these  adven- 
torers  have  scarce  been  able  to  procure  a  livelihood.  The  sensation 
created  among  the  excitable  Irish  by  the  discovery  of  a  few  pieces  of 
native  gold  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  is  witiiin  the  memory  of  many. 
The  peasantiy  enjoyed  aU  the  excesses  of  the  gold  fever,  and  suffered 
also  nom  the  inevitable  collapse. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  South  America  descending  from  the  Andes,  when 
increased  either  by  rains  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  force  along 
mniMCfl  of  rock,  which  are  ground  down,  leaving  grains  of  gold  to  be 
found  after  the  flood  has  subsided.  Ulloa  mentions  a  case  of  a  lump 
found  in  the  Bio  de  la  Paz  in  1730,  so  large  that  the  Marquis  de  Castel- 
Fuerte  gave  12,000  pieces  of  eight  for  it !  Yet  the  gold  washings  of 
La  Paz  have  never  been  permanentiy  wrought.  The  tradition  of  the 
Pactolus  'and  other  gold  rivers  of  the  ancients,  lived  to  become  a  by- 
word and  a  satire. 

The  history  of  discovery  in  America  furnishes  the  most  notable  instances 
of  grievous  sacrifices  made  to  the  demon  of  cupidity.  Nothing  but  a 
mania  for  gold,  as  is  at  the  present  moment  instanced  in  the  case  of 

tbe  kind.  Had  it  been  a  lamp  of  granite,  slate,  or  marble  it  might  have  been 
deduced  that  more  or  less  extensive  quarries  of  such  material  existed  there, 
bat  not  so  of  gold  detritus,  about  which  the  utmost  unoertaintv  most  prevail.  It 
appears  firom  the  official  report  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  that  **b7 
&r  the  larger  deposits"  are  composed  of  small  flat  spangles,  of  which,  on  an 
average,  it  takes  six  or  seven  to  weigh  one  grain  !  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
washings  of  this  description  will  answer  in  the  end  The  Mormons,  who  com- 
menced the  diggings  on  the  American  fork,  as  it  is  called,  have  already  gone  away 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  a  person 
writing  from.  San  Francisco,  August  20th,  condudes  his  letter  by  intimating  that 
''it is  now  very  sickly  at  the  mines,  and  I  dare  not  return  there  again." 
Feb, — VOL.  Lzxzy,  wo.  cccxxxviii.  s 


2S4  !ne  Gold  WaMng$  of  Catifonda. 

California,  can  raider  mmT  of  Ae  gold  irmumotfB  of  the  iN»t  «rad3)le. 
Towns  with  roofs  and  waifs  of  gol&n  plate,  and  lakes  with  sands  of 
of  gold,  were  among  the  phantoms  created  by  this  mania.  The  seavbh 
for  the  fabled  Golden  Lake  Parina,  and  the  imaffinaiy  taty  Manea  del 
Dorado,  was  even  carried  on  by  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  and  ooeasioiied  iAie 
death  of  many  a  gallant  adventorer.  Micohs  Hirtsiootan,  a  German,  wis 
probably  the  last  who  attempted  the  discovery  of  tiiese  vinonary  regions, 
m  1740.  Altun  Su's,  or  Golden  rivers  aboond  thronghout  the  EaA. 
Even  China  has  its  Altan  Kol,  or  Golden  liver,  and  its  &]b-<^  KjBog, 
or  river  with  golden  sands.  We  find  in  the  ^*  LettrfiS  Edifiantes  et 
Curieuses,"  inmted  by  the  reverend  missionaries  in  llut  oomitry,  that  the 
gold  of  the  Altan  Kol  makes  a  principal  revemie  of  llie  JMneofs  of  Koko 
Nor! 

The  fact  is,  that  examples  innumerable  prove  that  the  smirch  for  gM 
is  one  of  the  most  vain  and  iUasive  prn^uHs  in  which  man  can  be  eagsged. 
Beal  wealth  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  industry,  or  talent.  Kce  is  gold 
to  Carolina,  sugar  to  the  West  Indies,  cotton  to  Egypt,  wine  to 
France,  and  industry  to  Great  Britain.  The  historians  of  the  nuddle 
ages  called  the  fishery  the  gold  mine  of  Holland,  **  which,"  says  one  of 
them,  '<  showeth  us  the  great  wisdom  of  God  in  his  great  works  of  pro- 
vidence, who  bestoweth  not  all  blessings  upon  every  naiioB ;  but  When 
He  denieth,  or  giveth  less  of  one  blessing  to  one  nation  or  country,  He 
alloweth  them  more  of  another,  which  is  also  often  observed  with  respeet 
to  particular  persons.  This  variety,'*  adds  our  worthy  philosofHier, 
**  likewise  showeth  the  necesaty  and  advantage  of  one  nation  or  ~  ~ 
dom's  trading  with  another." 

The  providence  of  God  is,  imdoubtedly,  to  be  seen  in  all 
Even  in  apparently  so  wild  and  insane  a  movement  as  &at  now  going 
on — ^the  search  for  Califomian  «>ld — may  be  traced  a  means  of  peoj^ing 
a  rich  and  fertile  country,  hiuerto  neglected,  and  of  dimimshhig  the 
burthen  of  population  in  older  countries.  California  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  promising  countries  known.  The  hari)our  of  San  Fnm- 
cisco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  much  more  mild 
than  that  of  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  sky  is  foggy  at 
times,  but  the  fogs  give  vigour  to  vegetation,  and  fertilise  the  soil,  whidi 
is  covered  with  a  black  spongy  earth.  The  monks  of  St  Francu  have 
introduced  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Europe ;  and  wheats  maiae, 
and  beans  abound.  Good  wine  is  made  all  along  the  coast.  CHls,  as 
good  as  those  of  Andalusia,  are  obtained  firom  the  abundant  olives. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sus^,  and  |mulberries  for  silk,  might  be  cultivated 
to  the  south.  The  praines  are  covered  with  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
These  are  advantages  which  will  tempt  the  disappointed  gold-gmbber  to 
settle  permanently  in  the  land  of  his  disappointment ;  and  we  miush 
doubt  if  this  strange  and  eventful  colonization  of  a  far  distant  land,  will 
not  soon  exhibit  a  more  prosperous  and  genuine  El  Dorado,  than  ever  the 
waters  of  the  tributaries  to  uie  Sacramento  or  Colorado  will  pour  into  the 
laps  of  exhausted  Yankees,  or  deluded  Britons. 


MITCHELL  HEDivnnrs, 

*^  Whsh  doeedte  LondoD  seasoa  begin  ?*' 

A  very  simple  qnestaoBf  apfMrently,  but  a  poser  in  veBlity, ^ 

of  as  many  interprotations  as  a  bal^•6ffiMed  Jcknmtum  inscidptioik  or  a 
aodoquy  m  a  qmcretk  dH»a. 

Notez-tieny  neTerthelees,  that  the  answexs  given  to  the  above  queiy 
axe  never  uncertain  or  ambiguous,  but  most  positive  and  dogmatical ; 
answers,  in  short,  oracular  and  incontroverdble,  and  firom  which  there  is 
to  be  no  appeal. 

For  instance,  the  poBtidan  wHl  tell  jou  that  the  London  season  begins 
with  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

The  chronicler  of  the  Court  Circular — ^with  her  Majesty  s  arrival  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

The  young  lady  just  out — ^with  the  first  ball. 

The  epicure — ^with  the  new  potatoes. 

The  dilettante — with  Mr.  Lumley's  programme. 

The  habitue  of  Lovegrove  or  Qnartennain — with  the  white  bait. 

And  your  humble  servant — with  the  French  play. 

The  French  playl  what  a  magical  attraction  is  centred  in  those  few 
words  !  what  a  revolution  they  create  both  in  Old  Bond  Street  and 
King  Street — people  first  flockmg  to  secure  boxes  and  stalls,  and  then 
to  take  possession  of  them.  How  eagerly  the  opening  night  is  antici- 
pated as  the  first  safe  criterion  whereby  to  ascertain  who  is  in  town,  and 
how  joyously  nods  and  smiles  of  recognition  are  then  exchanged  be- 
tween feshionables,  who  at  a  later  period  of  the  year  will  cut  eadi  other 
by  mutual  consenti  and  from  sheer  bUue  listlessness. 

A  wondiooB  sorcerer  is  Mitdiell !  Robert  Houdin's  tricks  are  no- 
tUng  to  the  marvels  heralded  by  eadi  sucoessive  opening  of  the  King 
Street  hevibonmere.  How  dim  the  Cnra^oa,  the  Maraschino,  and 
the  Pkurfiait  Amour  appear  in  the  magician's  glass,  when  compared  to 
Ae  smmy  and  spaiknng  glanoes  ever  shooting  across  la  rampe  in  dif- 
ferent dirastions,  and  finding  tbeir  way  equally  through  the  white  waist- 
coat of  the  stall  and  the  p€&tot  of  tiie  gaUery. 

Then  how  yaried  are  his  feats  I  Now  we  are  called  upon  to  tremble 
befioro  the  i^honian  inspirations  of  Rachel;  now  to  ^lit  our  sides  in 
presence  of  Ravel  and  Grassot;  now  to  feel  our  hearts  go  pit-a-pat 
xespoDsivsely  to  the  bright  eyes  of  Dedree  or  Figeac;  and  now,  presto^ 
ve  find  the  good  old  repertoire  of  the  Op^ra  Comique  promised  us;  and 
we  know  fiK)m  e^qperienoe  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  promises — unlike  pie-crusts 
^-are  not  made  to  be  broken. 

In  sober  earnest,  nothing  oould  weH  be  more  gratafying  than  the  first 
poformanoe  of  the  present  Anoiipe,  whidi  has  been  seleeted  with  that 
cne  and  ju^snent  which  none  possess  in  amore  eminent  degree  than  tiie 
manager  of  uie  St  James's.  The  orchestra,  too,  was  au  grand  complete 
and  the  choice  of  pieces  extremely  happy.  It  were  difficult  to  name  a 
pleuanter  lever  de  rideau  than  PaCr^s  *'  Maltre  de  ChapeUe,"  or  a  more 
allaring  and  memory-haunting  piece  de  resistance  than  "  Le  Domino 
Ncnr."  Both  operas  are  got  up  with  that  pecidiar  attention  to  appro- 
priate soeneiT  said  costume, '  to  which  the  subscribers  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  prescriptive  right — a  kind  of  droit 
d»  seigneur* 

But,  like  Sadak,  we  have  apparentiy  tasted  the  waters  of  oblivion,  for 
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we  are  foigettmg  the  artUtes;  followiBg  the  example  of  the  retired  carver 
and  gilder  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  we  have  been  admiring  the  frame 
and  neglecting  the  picture.  And  yet,  fiuthless,  indeed,  must  be  that 
memory  on  wmch  Mademoiselle  Chiffton's  singing  makes  no  impression ! 
Our  own, — now  that  we  are  able  to  test  it — is  just  the  reverse,  it  is  loo 
faithful ;  we  are  confused  with  recollections  of  romances,  boleros,  castanets, 
and  concerted  pieces.     Now  our  thoughts  stray  to  tiiat  delicious 

Oni,  je  suis  ton  bon  ange, 
Ton  conseil,  ton  gardien— 

And  now  we  find  ourselves  humming  the  Arctgonaise^ 

La  beUe  In^s 
Fait  flores — 

Remembering  one  part  and  forgetting  another.  But  what  we  do  not 
fox*get  is,  tiie  gpiice,  the  feeling,  the  tenderness,  infused  into  Auber's 
music  by  the  clever /mma  donna,  whose  talent  extracted  the  following 
improvisation  from  one  of  her  auditors. 

There's  a  damsel  in  «o/  mi  fa  versed, 

Who  80  pleasing  a  singer  is  reckoned, 
Shell  enchain  to  my — ^no,  to  her—first^ 

All  that  London  contains  of  mj  sedrnd. 

Indenomenf 

As  to  Mademoiselle  Guichard,  she  is  the  trimmest,  liveliest,  sauciest, 
archest  littie  sorceress  imaginable.  Had  she  flouiidied  in  the  time  of 
the  **  Lancashire  'Witches,"  Master  Fotts  would  have  made  her  undergo 
the  swinuning  ordeal  to  a  certainty.  In  &oe,  she  sHghtiv  resembles 
Mademoiselle  JuHette  of  the  Palais  Royal,  who  was  here  fast  season; 
were  she  not  a  delightful  chanteuse  legercy  she  would  play  grisettes  to 
perfection.  There  is  a  piquancy  in  her  neat  little  figure,  and  a  charming 
impertinence  in  her  nez  retrousse,  that  transport  one  involuntarily  to  the 
Rue  St  Denis,  and  other  localities  inhabited  by  the  Amandines,  the  Ninis, 
the  Phrosines^  and  the  Titines,  immortalised  by  their  never-tiring  chro- 
nicler, Paul  de  Kock. 

There  is,  also,  a  certun  Mademoiselle  Martial,  who  is  by  no  means  as 
forbidding  as  her  name  would  seem  to  import;  and  a  tolerable  duhgne, 
whom  we  remember  to  have  spied  out  at  the  defunct  Op6ra  National, 
called  Madame  Mancini. 

They  who  have  not  seen  Chollet  in  the  *^  Mattre  de  Chapelle,**  and  the 
'^  Nouveau  Seigneur,''  will  not  be  over-inclined  to  find  friult  with  Beauce, 
a  very  respectable  singer,  and  a  bustiing,  energetic  actor.  Soyer,  Ch&- 
teaufort,  and  Buguet,  also  deserve  a  favourable  mention;  particularly  the 
last,  who  makes  a  most  amusing  Od  Perez. 

We  have  kept  Coud^ro  as  a  bonne  bouche;  not  tiiat  *^  Le  Domino  Noir" 
affords  much  opportunity  for  a  tenor  to  distinguish  himself,  Horace 
having  littie  to  do  beyond  joining  in  duets  and  ensenMes;  but  although 
the  singer  remains  to  be  judged — (by  those  who  do  not  aheady  know  and 
appreciate  his  sweet  voice  and  excellent  method) — on  some  future  occasion, 
the  ease  and  gentiemanly  bearing  of  the  €u:tor  ought  to  be,  and  are,  un- 
reservedly commended. 

Bref^  to  quote  once  more  Mr.  Mtchell*s  rhyming  hahitui; 

They  who  at  home  avoid  all  draughts  with  care, 
At  the  St.  James's  welcome  a  coup  d^cUr,  (Coud^rc) 

C  H. 
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BY  CHARLES  HERVET. 

The  *'  Bird  of  Fasaage"— Miss  Beynolda— The  First  Bd  Maaqui  of  1849.  Mnsard 
V.  StrauBs — ^Laferridre  and  Clarenoe — ^Deaths  of  Joaxmy  and  Madame  Louise 
Fasil— *"  Madame  de  Mameffe**— Rose  Ch^ii— Count  d'Onay'a  last  work. 

I  RARELY  see  a  literary  advertisement  nowadays,  heralding  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  work  by  some  celebrated  author,  without  involuntarily 
calling  to  mind  an  amusing  illustration  which  appeared  in  (if  I  remember 
rightly)  the  Man  in  the  Moon  some  time  back,  representing  the  discovery 
by  the  skin-clad  inhabitants  of  a  '<  dissolute*'  island,  of  a  bottle  thrown 
on  shore  by  the  waves ;  the  accompanying  text  thus  graphically  depict- 
ing in  three  distinct  soliloquies  the  progressive  rise  and  £bJ1  of  their  ex- 
pectations. 
(Bottle  first  comes  in  sight) — "  Wine,  I  hope !" 
(Bottle  is  hauled  on  the  beach)—"  Rum,  I  think  ! !'' 
(Bottle  is  opened)—"  Tracts,  by  Jin^ ! !  I'* 

Nor,  on  reflection,  is  this  simile  either  fiir-fetched  or  inappropriate. 
How  many  presumed  chefs-d^oeuvrCy  indeed,  have,  while  yet  in  the  mys- 
terious embryo  of  the  press,  excited  hopes  and  sympathies  destined  to  fade 
away  in  a  few  brief  hours  afler  publication  !  How  many  dead  weights, 
momentarily  winged  by  the  specious  magic  of  a  name,  have  gone  up 
rapidly  like  rockets,  only  to  come  down  s(Sl  more  rapidly  like  sticks !  Of 
bow  many  degenerate  bantlings,  in  short,  has  the  typical  progress  been 
solicitously  watched  by  those  who,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  are  the  first 
to  disown  them  with  a  contemptuous  "  Tracts,  by  Jingo !" 

A  veiy  different  reception  has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Romer's  new  work, 
tbe  "  Bird  of  Passage,"  a  choice  bouquet  composed  of  the  most  varied 
exotics  and  the  fairest  of  our  own  home  flowers.  Lady-travellers — that 
18  lady-travellers  who  write — have  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
partly  owing  to  the  self-denying  gallantry  of  publishers,  partly 
to  that  inevitable  scribbling  propensity  which  lovely  woman  is  heir  to, 
and  which — however  long  it  may  lie  dormant — must  find  a  vent  sooner 
or  later,  multiplied  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation  ;  and  though  we 
may  thank  le$  Mnements  of  1848,  for  slightly  checking  the  torrent,  yet 
it  were  vain  to  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  the  lull  is  other 
tban  temporary.  Let  Louis  Napoleon  but  hold  on  for  six  months,  and, 
as  the  showman  says,  ^^  You  shall  see  what  you  afuiU  see/'  Je  ne  votes 
disque  fdm 

It  is  true  that  theperformances  of  these  lady-wanderers  are  not  all  of 
tbe  same  calibre.  Tn€U  is  consoling.  What  would  become  of  us  if  everif 
&ir  traveller  were  to  favour  us  with  scientific  and  moral  disquisitions  as 
the  accompaniment  oblige  of  her  route^  making  sermons  out  of  stones, 
and  problems  out  of  pyramids — or  if  we  were  doomed  never  to  open  a 
h)Qk  without  lighting  on  wire-drawn  accounts  of  how  the  authoress 
slept,  what  she  ate,  whom  she  met,  and  what  she  siud  to  everybody  and 
^bought  of  evei3rihing  ;  in  short,  a  two  or  three  volumed  epitome  of  self, 
alwavs  self,  nothing  but  self.  Human  patience  and  human  jaws  never 
could  stand  it.  Grateful,  therefore,  truly  grateful  should  we  be  to  those 
j^ttiefioent  wanderers  who»  like  Mrs.  Romer,  act  the  part  of  the  bee 
°>Btead  of  that  of  the  drone ;  who  can  be  instructive  without  being  tire- 
some^ and  amusing  without  being  triviaL     Grrateful  above  all  should  we 
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be  to  the  ''  Bird  of  Paaaage,^  who  has  giren  to  her  work  a  title  she 
herself  has  well  and  fairly  earned,  for  the  golden  lesson  which  her  sister- 
nouveUistes  may  read  with  profit  to  themselves  in  every  one  of  her 
delightful  stories — a  lesson  contained  in  the  words  of  the  dervise — 

Begin  neihing  of  whiditiiaa  hast  not  wdl  considered  the  end. 

For  Mis.  Romer's  tales^  however  slight  may  be  their  plot»  however 
fimciful  their  constmction,  have  always  a  point,  always  a  moral  in  view. 
There  is  no  incompleteness,  no  £alling-off  towards  tne  close ;  from  the 
first  page  to  the  lai^  nothing  is  written  at  random  or  without  a  purpose ; 
and  yet|  with  all  this  artiitic  harmony  there  is  so  perfect  an  absence  of 
pedantxy  and  precisiont  and  so  attractive  a  combination  of  feminina 
erace  and  untirmg  verve^  that  the  reader,  carried  away,  malgri  luiy  by 
we  buoyancy  of  the  narrator,  is  often  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  ia 
order  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  style,  thought,  and  expression,  which 
his  thirst  for  the  dhumement  had  previously  caused  him  unwillinglj  to 
pass  over. 

Another  great  merit  of  Mrs.  Bomei^s  writings  is  th^  couleur  loeak  ; 
one  would  wager,  ay,  and  pretty  heavy  odds,  too,  that  a  pleasant  coterie 
of  Druses,  Egyptians,  Turks,  Moscovites,  Spaniards,  Italians,  French, 
and  Patlanders  had  contributed  (Decameron-fiuhion)  their  several 
stores  of  poetry,  wit,  fiincy,  romance,  pathos,  and  racy  humour,  in  order 
to  render  the  ^  Bird  of  Passage,"  with  its  picturesque  and  variegated 
plumage,  still  more  alluring,  elSl  more  welcome. 

Nor  is  the  linguist  inferior  to  the  painter.    Mrs.  Romer  is  not  one  of 

those  who — 

Dans  toos  les  mots  changent  nit  en  rin, 
£t  pour  dire  Tmiis,  ils  prononoent  Turin; 


Her  French  ia  Parisian,  her  Spanish  pure  Castilian,  and  her  spokem 
Italian — one  may  safely  presume,  judging  from  the  language  of  her 
pen — 

Lingua  Toflcana 

In  bocca  Bomana. 

Where  all  is  good,  sdeetion  is  an  invidious  task  ;  Ike  kahiiuS  wiB, 
therefore,  content  himsdlf  with  saying  Aat  of  the  twentj-4wo  stories  nd 
sketches  of  which  the  '<  Bird  of  Passage*'  is  composed,  those  most  to  ki$ 
taste  are^  «  Rahaba,"  «  The  Story  of  a  Picture,**  "  The  Kiosk  of  Kiad- 
bane,"  **  A  Night  on  l^e  Adriatic,"  '<  The  Blue  Fiacr^"  and  a  ci^tal 
little  morceau  called  "  An  Agreeable  T^te-^-t6te."  Others  may  peiBr 
others,  bnt  '^them's  die  jockeys  for  me." 

La  Bnry^re  says : — **  Qoaira  une  leetnre  voua  Hk^  respiit  et  qo'eHa 
v«ms  inspire  des  sentimens  noUes  et  oouragens,  ne  chewhea  pas  ina 
autre  ^^o  pour  juger  de  Fouvn^;  il  est  bon  et  frit  de  nuna 
djonvrier? 

I  do  not  tbmk  any  reader  of  the  '*  Bird  of  FMSige'*  will  i[aan«l  wMi 
me  dther  fer  the  reproduction  of  the  iategcing^  sentnce^  or  fin*  ila 
application* 


It  is  the  duty  of  an  hahkiti  to  be,  as  iar  as  poaribie^  nkiqnitooB ;  I» 
Aoold  be  ever  ready  to  chroniele  die  opeamg^  of  a  flovpsr ;  no  matter 
whedier  the  bud  expand  at  once  into  beauty  l^eath  the  gsnial  xajwef 
an  Italian  son,  or  struggle  into  Bfe  under  Ae  eUUing  aMpisos  of  a 
London  fog.    I  can  offer  no  other  apology  for  encroaching  on  a  teiritoiy 
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cnltivaied  by  a  £eu:  more  aUe  hand  ihan  my  own,«— for  Yanturing^  to 
devote  a  few — very  few — ^lines  of  my  note-book  to  an  English  actress. 

Yes,  in  the  <^  little  theatre"  of  the  Haymarket, — that  theatre  whose 
frequenters  still  mourn  the  secession  of  the  graceful  and  intelligent 
Forteseue — there  is  a  pearl  whose  value  is  aa  yet  scarcely  known,  a  rose- 
bud opening  with  Oriental  precocity  into  bloom!  She  has  a  pretty 
figure  and  a  pretty  face ;  the  language  of  her  eloquent  eyes  is  love,  and 
that  of  her  voice  oausie  ;  her  manner  is  arch,  lively,  and  captivating  ;  her 
deportment  unconstrained^  elegant,  and  ladylike ;  her  dress  Parisian,  and 
her  name  Reynolds. 

Oh,  London  !  magnificent,  but  prosaic  London  I  why  have  you  not  a 
score  of  Reynoldses  to  vivify  your  atmospheric  hazineaa  with  the  witchery 
of  youth,  poetry,  and  beauty ! 

The  first  ball  at  the  Opera  this  year  proved  even  a  slower  affair  than 
it  "used  to  was."  Old  Musard  looked  bluer  and  more  frost-bitten  than 
usual,  as  he  vainly  strove  to  infuse  some  eTUrain  into  the  inert  and  dis- 
piiited  groups  hopping  about  with  Tupman-like  solemnity  on  those  time-- 
hallowed  boards  where  Momus  once  reigned  supreme.  The  foyer  ^  too, 
vas  well-nigh  deserted,  and  the  iew  flaneurs  who  wandered  here  and 
tkere  m  quest  of  adventures  looked  like  so  many  woe-begone  phantoms*, 
doomed  to  frequent  their  once  loved  haunts  until  some  benevolent  genius 
in  the  shape  of  a  charitable  domino  should  accost  and  disenchant  them. 

<<  Qa'as  tu  done,  cher  ange  ?''  inquired  one  of  these  perturbed  spirits 
of  a  trim  little  figure  in  black,  with  hood  and  mask  to  match,  sitting, 
like  Patience  on  a  monument,  in  a  comer  of  the  room ;  '^  tu  n  mtrigues 
penonne?" 

^Qne  veoz-tu?"  was  the  rej^y.  '^Dans  le  temps,  blaguer,  c*6tait. 
notre  sp^cialite  Ik  nous  autres.  JOepuia  Fevrier  tout  le  monde  blague,  efe 
jft  ]B*eii  abstiens." 

But  enough  of  thia» 

Snr  les  noires  couleurs  d'un  ti  triste  tableau 
H  fant  passer  I'eponge  ou  tiier  le  rideau. 

Seriously^,  what  chance  can  Musard  have  against  Strauss, — the  Strauss, 

fitsb  from  Vienna^  with  tkfourgan  of  new  polkas,  and  a  caigo  of  wind 

inttniments  enough  to  make  poor  M.  Sax  look  as  yellow  as  one  of  his 

<Mm  Sax  horns. 

Car  an  Jardin  <rHiv€r 

VEi£  on  dansenw 
Et  ses  portes  enfoncees, 

£nfon9'ront  I'Opera  I 

I  o&iy  aDade  to  ilie  production  at  the  Th^&tre  Historique  of  Paul 
I'^^s  ^Mystdres  de  Londxes,''  as  confused  and  crude  a  mass  of 
shsardity  aa  the  same  an^or*B  '*  Fik  du  Diable,"  in  order  to  notice  tho 
nmultaneous  appearance  in  one  piece  of,  perhaps,  the  two  best  jeunes 
premiers  in  Paris — ^Laferrike  and  Clarence.  The  one  ie  all  passion, 
^■^ersy,  and  depth  of  leeHng;  the  other  is  more  refined  and  subdued,^ 
iK>th  m  style  ai^  temperament.  Laferri^re  at  once  enlists  the  sympathies 
of  an  anmence  in  his  fr^vour,  and  makes  every  fibre  of  their  souls  thrill 
'OBponshrehr  to  the  fbreible  reality  of  his  defineations.  Clarence,  on  tib» 
otiier  hand,  while  lacking  ^e  impetuoua  enirmn  of  Us  comrade,  poa^ 
"^ves  attractions  no  less  potent  in  the  charm  of  his  voice^  tile  distinctneat 
of  his  deUyery,  and  the  gentlemanly  dignity  of  his  bearing.  Laferri^ 
^  ever  be  tne  most  papular  actor  of  the  two,  but  a  true  arnnameur^ 
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if  summoned  to  place  the  competitors^  might  possihly  incline  to  a  dead 
heat. 

Within  the  last  month  the  Comedie  Franqaise  has  had  to  record  the  lossof 
two  ancient pensionnaires — Joannj  and  Madame  Louise  FusiL  The  former, 
on  the  deaui  of  Talma,  acqtdred  a  certain  reputation  in  classical  tragedy, 
and  suhsequentlj,  by  his  spirited  acting,  contributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  success  of  Victor  Hug^o's  early  plays.  Though  very  inferior,  in 
every  respect,  to  his  renowned  predecessor,  his  retirement  from  the  stage 
some  years  ago  was  generally  and  deservedly  regretted ;  more  especially 
as  the  tragic  muse  was  thereby  delivered  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
Ligier  and  a  Beauvallet.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Joanny  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years  and  five  months  ;  the  epoch  of  his  decease 
having,  it  is  said,  been  mysteriously  predicted  at  his  own  request,  and 
contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  by  Mademoiselle  Lenormand. 

Madame  Fusil  is  less  known  as  an  actress  than  as  authoress  of  an 
amusing,  gossipy  work,  entitled  "  Souvenirs  d'une  Actrice,"  chiefly  re- 
lating to  her  own  personal  career.  She  was  by  birth  a  Fleury,  and  a 
near  connexion  of  the  celebrated  comedian  of  that  name.  Her  first  essa^ 
took  place  with  some  Sclat  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  and  she  aflerwaras 
became,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Russia,  a  member  of  the  French 
troupe  at  Moscow. 

M.  de  Balzac,  with  all  his  talent  and  all  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  is,  like  his  confrhres^  Eugene  Sue  and  George  Sand,  an  indifferent 
and  unsuccessful  playwright ;  the  metier  of  ^efaiseur  is  to  him  a  sealed 
book,  and  his  situations  and  denouements  are  usually  far-fetched,  and, 
dramatically  speaking,  impracticable.  Therefore  has  the  manager  of  the 
Gymnase  done  wisely  in  entrusting  the  charpente  of  a  piece  extracted 
from  *^  Les  Parens  Pauvres''  to  M.  Clairville,  instead  of  to  the  author  of 
the  original  work ;  and  to  this  foresight  on  M.  Montigny*s  part  may  the 
success  of  '*  Madame  de  Mameffe"  be  ascribed.  Not  entirely,  though  \ 
un  instant !  What  will  Hose  Ch6ri  say  ?  ay,  and  her  admirers ;  t.  e., 
all  who  have  ever  foimd  sitting-room  in  the  Gymnase — ^uncomfortable 
seats  they  are,  by  the  way,  hard-cushioned,  straight-backed,  and  wofully 
narrow — what  will  they  say  ?  Better  at  once  leave  M.  Clairville  to  shift 
for  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  spectacles,  and  let  Rose  Chen — if  so 
modest  a  creature  as  she  is  can  sound  her  own  trumpet — thus  parody  a 
royal  saying :  "  Le  succ^s,  c'est  moi  !" 

In  accordance  with  my  self-established  doctrine  relative  to  the  ubiquity 
of  an  habifue,  I  may  here  be  permitted  briefly  to  express  my  admiration 
of  Count  d*Orsay's  magnificent  picture,  suggested  by  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Holy  Writ,  *'  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away.*' 

I  do  not  know  what  impression  this  painting  may  produce  on  the  mind  of 
a  connoisseur,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  all  wish  to  criticise  must  at  once 
be  forgotten  in  the  intense  feeling  of  enjoyment  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  chej^  (Tauvre.  An  artist  might  dwell  long  and  elo- 
quently upon  the  prevailing  charm  of  the  picture,  the  expression  of  our 
Saviour^s  countenance — an  expression  to  which  it  would  seem  impossible 
that  human  fancy,  unaided  by  inspiration,  could  have  attained — /can 
only  say  what  1  feel — that  it  is  perfect,  and  divine  2 

Jan.  22, 1849. 
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If  we  beliered  in  the  metempsychosisy  we  should  certainly  conclude 
that  the  soul  of  the  Countess  d'^ois  (or  D^Alnojs,  or  D'Aiilnoys — spell 
it  as  you  please,  dear  reader)  had  passed  into  the  body  of  Mr.  Planche. 
He  has  tnat  understanding  of  the  structure  and  tone  of  her  delicioua 
faiiy  tales,  which,  one  would  think,  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  second 
self;  A  Christmas  piece  at  the  Lyceum  is  not  a  tale  stretched  here  and 
docked  there,  and  worked  into  the  dramatic  shape  on  a  Procrustes 
principle,  but  the  story  seems  to  become  a  play  by  its  own  natural 
development,  without  any  external  pressure. 

Those  fairies,  whose  exploits  fill  the  pages  of  the  immortal  countess, 
are  a  totally  distinct  race  from  the  shadowy  beings  of  German  tradition, 
or  the  tiny  midnight  revellers  who  are  called  fairies  in  this  island. 
They  are  a  thoroughly  substantial  courtly  people,  who,  far  from  slipping 
into  a  house  through  a  key-hole,  a  door-chmk,  or  any  other  absuid 
aperture,  only  make  their  appearance  when  they  have  been  formally 
invited  by  the  king  of  the  country,  or  some  grandee  of  his  realm. 
Sumptuous  banquets  are  prepared  for  their  arrival,  magnificent  presents 
of  millinery  and  haberdashery  are  got  ready  against  their  departure. 
They  do  not,  like  the  various  rabble  of  elves,  dwaris,  nixies,  cobolds,  &c., 
stand  in  any  hostility  to  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  a  royal  christen- 
ing is  the  ordinary  occasion  of  their  reunion^  and  their  usual  function 
is  to  stxmd  godmother  to  the  infant.  If  the  good  king  and  queen 
tremble  a  little  at  the  approach  of  their  visitors,  it  is  not  with  the 
horror  which  is  felt  at  tne  appearance  of  supernatural  beings,  but 
merely  with  a  nervous  uneasiness  lest  the  entertainment  should  not  be 
worthy  of  guests  so  distinguished. 

There  is  to  be  sure,  an  old  bad  fury  among  the  body,  but  her  badness 
is  quite  of  the  human  character.  She  has  all  the  spite  of  a  passee  beauty, 
and  is  generally  nettled  because  she  has  not  been  included  in  an  invitation. 
Doubtless,  she  was,  once  upon  a  time,  as  pretty,  and  as  lady-like  as  the 
rest,  but  she  has,  at  last,  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  centuries,  and  her 
beauty  and  her  temper  have  been  worn  out  togemer. 

The  Countess  d*Anois*  "  fairies'*  are,  in  fact,  actual  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  mortality,  but  the 
possession  of  a  certain  praetematural  power.  They  eat  and  they  drink,  and 
they  marry  mortals,  without  any  evil  consequences,  like  those  which  arose 
from  the  liaison  of  poor,  languishing  German  Undine — and  they  dress 
themselves  in  the  fasnion  of  the  time,  which,  somehow  or  other,  always 
happens  to  be  about  the  period  of  Louis  XIV .,  and  they  pride  themselves 
on  being  not ''  good  people,*'  in  the  Irish  sense  of  the  word,  but  really 
"  good  company." 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  society  in  which  Mr.  Planche  moves 
easily.  No  one  of  all  the  dramatic  authors  has  so  nice  a  feeling  for  the 
conventionalities  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  We  know 
that  as  an  antiquary,  he  plunges  into  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth; 
nay,  that  he  will  dive  among  ^e  ancient  Britons,  an'  you  will,  but  we  are 
also  certain  that  a  sort  of  '^  Ranz  des  Vaches"  feeling  tempts  him  back  to 
the  days  of  the  '^  Grand  Monarque"  of  France,  or  the  ^'  Meny  Monarch" 
of  England;  and  that,  although  he  can  readily  contemplate  the  baron's 
mail  and  the  herald's  tabard,  his  chief  penchant  is  for  the  Watteau-ish 
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state  of  existence.     You  may  still  see  the  semi-modeni  courtliness  amid 
the  mediaeval  costumes  of  the  '*  King  of  the  Peacocks." 

Hence  his  affinity  to  the  Countess  D'Anois,  and  hence  his  dainty  method 
of  treating  the  (xzeek  mythology.  We  should  not  like  to  see  him  busied 
with  the  glim  horrors  of  Noitheni  superstitioii — we  would  not  have  him 
follow  the  '*  wild  huntsman,"  or  startle  us  with  the  shrieks  of  the  up- 
rooted mandrake ;  hut  let  him  ever  give  us  sueh  eourtly  pleasantries  as  tfa» 
^  King  of  the  Peacocks;'*  let  him  perpetually  devise  ''  kingdoms  of  the 
Green  Valley/'  where  gallant  people  walk  ahout  pleasantly  aceoutred,  and 
strange  re^ons»  where  the  biid  of  Juno  supplies  the  chiet  aitide  of  deco* 
zaition.  As  our  gpreatest  benedietion,  let  us  wish  that  Mr.  Beverley  may 
ever  psint  his  scenes,  and  illustrate  those  creations  of  the  most  tastefiil 
brain  with  the  touches  of  the  most  atmospheric  penciL 

The  Liverpool  "  brothers  Brough/*  who  have  contrived  the  Yule> 
festivities  at  tne  Haymarket,  are  of  quite  another  dass.  They  do  not 
respect  fairy-tales — not  they.  The  story  of  *' Prince  Camaralzaman*' 
does  not  end  quite  according  to  their  views;  so  off  with  the  old  termina- 
tiiOQ,  and  on  with  an  incident  from  the  other  tale  about  the  fairy  Peri- 
banou,  and  lo  and  behold,  ^e  difficulty  is  solved.  Nor  do  they  care  so 
very  much  about  preserving  a  tone  of  elegance  throughout  their  woric 
If  they  think  it  more  comic  for  a  gentleman  to  smoke  a  pipe  than  to 
leave  it  alone,  they  give  him  his  yaid  of  day,  and  a  shabby  white  hat 
into  the  bargain.  '*  Fun — fun — fun,"  is  the  object  of  Messrs.  Brough; 
and  the  powor  they  have  of  bringing  out  verbal  jokes  by  the  score,  and 
of  fitting  merry  words  to  merry  tunes,  enables  them  to  attain  their 
object  tnumphantly. 

In  short,  the  two  theatres — the  Lyceum  and  the  Baymarket — ^have 
hoAh  made  grand  ^  hits"  with  their  Christmas  pieces,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  seen  them  both,  have  made  themsdves  acquainted  with 
fixst-4«te  qpedmens  of  the  different  styles. 

Mind,  pantomimes  are  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day.  A  melancholy 
&te  ^t  of  Hariequin  and  Columbine,  of  Clown  and  PantaUxm !  Their 
ciory  was  connected  with  that  of  the  ^^lanro  theatres,"  and  when  the 
ffi««,  tunuri mto fo«iga opera lKm3r  equesiriaa  a«»as,  they 
ceased  to  exist,  like  feudal  retainers,  aflber  the  destruction  of  the  old 
baronial  castles.  The  Haymarket  and  the  Lyceum — ^now  Uie  first  theatres 
in  the  metropolis — show  no  desire  to  leave  their  beaten  path  of  buiksqua 
tot  the  sake  of  resuscitating  the  ancient  heroes  of  harleqpiinade ;  and  tba 
Adelphi,  which  long  stuck  to  pantomime^  gi^^  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Even 
at  Ae  theatres  wh»»  the  successors  of  Bologna  and  Grimaldi  are  allowed 
atiU  to  make  liieir  iqvpaaranoe,  a  long  ^  iattoduction"  makes  awful  in- 
tnnchments  on  their  dominion,  and  is,  in  fact,  another  bnx  of  burlesque^ 
which  thus  attacks  pantomLme  in  its  own  camp.  In  the  suburbs,  the  old 
dass  of  Christmas  entertainment  still  exhibits  signs  of  vitality,  but  in  West- 
aodnster,  we  fear,  the  ease  is  desperate. 

Mr.  and  Sfo.  Kean  have  gone  bravely  through  their  Windsor  career 
and  Ae  performaBoes  at  die  Castle  draw  munense  houses  whsn  repealed 
at  Ae  Haymarket.  The  ""Mexdiant  of  VMiee^*'  <<HanM''  and  the 
^^Stranger,"  are  the  {nineqMl  pieces  that  have  i^  prodaeed  a  senaatkn 
botn  in  town  and  country. 

Among  Ae  important  evaBta  of  the  JuaioAk  mxf  he  noted  the  latnm 
to  ^  stage  of  Mr.  Jamea  WaUaek.  He  was  oovdialiy  wdcomed  in 
<<  Don  Casar  de  Bawn.** 
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ADVENTURES  IN  BORNEO.* 

Tbs  incidents  i^n  wfakii  this  namtrre  u  founded — the  adyentures 
of  a  ahipwreeked  boy  in  Borneo — are,  we  believe,  alluded  to  in  the 
works  that  have  recently  appeared,  recording  Sb  James  Brooke's  pro- 
ceedings in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  boj  in  question  was  the  son 
of  a  deigymauy  who  was  bound  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  to  some  remote  colony.  This  clergyman  had  married  a  young 
lady  of  £Eimily  against  the  wishes  of  her  relatives,  and  their  persecutions 
had  brought  poverty  and  disgrace  upon  both,  llie  ship  in  which  they 
bad  taken  their  passage  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Borneo^  the  father 
was  sJain,  and  the  mother  and  dau^ter  perished  partly  from  fatigue  and 
privatioiis,  and  partly  firom  wounds  indicted  by  Illanun  pirates.  The 
boy  was  preserved  by  some  Dyak  peasants,  who  found  him  lying  insen* 
Bible  firom  wounds  received  in  the  same  conflict.  They  took  him  to  their 
hats,  nurtured  him  and  tendered  him ;  and  he  grew  up  among  them,  learnt 
thor  language,  and  was  admitted  into  their  tribe.  Except  liiat  the  little 
boy  felt  mortified  that  his  nature  was  numing  to  waste,  he  was  com- 
paratively happy  among  these  poor  idanders.  He  always  entertained  a 
latent  hope  of  making  his  escape,  or  oi  going  in  search  of  some  European 
settlement,  even  with  the  permission  of  his  protectors ;  and  he  only 
waited  till  he  was  older  and  had  grown  strong  enough  to  thread  the 
almost  impervious  mangrove  forests,  and  to  defend  himself  in  his  travels^ 
to  put  his  plan  into  execution.  In  the  meantime,  the  village  was  suddenly 
atteeked  l^  a  host  of  Badjows,  or  sea-gypsiesy  ^o  came  in  piahus  dis- 
guised as  a  fiiendly  tribe.  These  savages  dew  most  of  the  villagws  and 
carried  away  the  remainder  to  davery,  and  among  ^m  our  little  hero. 

The  boy  was,  at  diis  time,  ten  years  of  age,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
oonciliatB  his  master — ^Hussim  Atun  by  name — by  oondneting  him  to 
die  spot  where  certain  moneys  had  been  deposited  by  tibe  Englirii  boat's 
GKw  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  of  the  Illanuns,  but  tibey  were  unsoc* 
OBSsAd  in  Iheir  search*  The  poor  boy  was  scourged,  and  he  was  placed 
on  deck  under  a  vertical  sun,  widi  a  Hghted  match  £sutened  between  each 
of  hia  fiDopersL  But  he  was  upheld  anndst  aU  these  trials  hj  the  hope 
that  aU  ue  days  of  his  life  were  not  appointed  for  submission  to  tne 
bondanan'a  scouige,  but  that  he  should  live  to  see  white  fiices  again,  and 
listen  once  more  to  the  almost  forgotten  accents  of  his  native  land. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken,  the  cruel  brother  that  had  persecuted  his  father 
and  mother  had  been  called  to  his  last  account.  An  unde,  who  had 
always  loved  and  befriended  his  parents,  had  come  into  the  enjoyment  of 
the  nmily  titles  and  property,  and  the  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  set 
aul  in  search  of  the  lost  family.  The  boy  had,  at  the  same  time,  induced 
his  masttf,  by  a  promise  of  a  large  ransom,  to  convey  him  to  Brun6  ; 
and  the  first  sight  of  an  English  &gate  lying  in  that  narbour,  with  his 
unde  on  board,  is  a  £eu:  more  touching  cmnaz  to  the  story,  than  fiction 
depicted. 

«  Adventures  in  Borneo.    1  voL    Henry  Colbum. 
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MARTIN  TOUTROND  ;  A  FRENCHMAN  IN  LONDON  IN  I881.* 

Mabtin  was  the  son  of  **  a  his;hly  disting^shed"  sausage  manufac- 
turer, in  the  Rue  du  Bac ;  and  his  parents  having  seen  an  ill-&YOured 
youth  of  the  neighhourhood  succeed  in  gaining  the  affections  of  ''a 
young  miss"  who  had  as  her  marriage  portion,  500/.  per  annum,  they 
had  reckoned  that  sum  up  in  francs,  ascertained  that  it  amounted  to 
12,500  renteSj  and  resolved  that  a  youth  like  Martin,  of  fashionable 
and  lively  manners,  should  also  he  married  to  an  Englishwoman,  as  the 
shortest  or  royal  road  to  fortime. 

Martin  is,  in  pursuit  of  this  scheme,  bSUt  femiliarising  lumself  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  English  language,  despatched  to  London  with 
letters  recommendatory,  and  his  adventures  in  search  of  the  lady  pro- 
prietress of  the  15,000  rentes,  form  the  staple  of  a  clever  and  amusing 
volume.  Martin  is  not  at  all  particular ;  young  or  old,  so  long  as  they 
are  rich,  come  in  alike  for  a  share  of  his  attentions.  Social  position, 
appearance,  character,  and  disposition  are  all  minor  considerations  before 
this  one  important  point,  to  succeed  in  which  tiie  son  devotes  himself 
with  an  energy  and  perseverance  that  could  only  be  met  with  in  tiie 
descendant  of  an  experienced  and  successful  sausage-maker. 

The  story  is  told,  however,  with  oa  much  ^ooa-nature  as  talent.  The 
mistakes  in  language  made  by  Martin,  and  his  solecisms  in  habits,  are 
in  tiie  vein  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Jolly  Green.  Throu^out,  the 
Frenchman  is  fairly  dealt  with ;  there  is  quite  a  penchant  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  his  hero,  although  there  was  not  such  on  the  part  of 
the  young  misses  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses ;  and  his  adventures 
wind  up  with  a  fair  example  of  Gallic  good  sense  and  propriety.  The 
severest  satire  is  most  certainly  directed  against  our  own  countrymen. 
The  aristocratic  Dippses,  chandlers  in  Thames  Street,  who  affect  to 
despise  Tugdug,  the  wholesale  cheesemonger,  altiiough  he  has  a  west- 
end  house,  because  he  is  a  democrat ;  the  Misses  Tugdug  affecting  to 
be  what  they  are  not ;  tiie  puritanical  Bacon  family  (not  to  omit  the 
religious  tract  mistaken  by  our  hero  for  a  love-letter)  are  familiar  phases 
in  our  social  system.  Unsuccessful  in  the  city  sphere,  our  hero  is  in- 
duced, by  a  mend  he  meets  with  at  tiie  lora  mayor's  ball,  to  try  lus 
chances  m  anotiier  circle  as  the  Vicomte  Chateaurond,  in  which  charac- 
ter an  infinite  variety  of  perplexities,  misfortunes,  and  disgraces  await 
him ;  all  happily  terminating — not  in  a  marriage — but  in  a  proper  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  in  a  full  conviction  that 
the  practices  of  deception  are  neither  productive  of  happines&nor  success 
in  lue.  The  work  is  attributed,  and  we  believe  with  justice,  to  the 
author  of  '^  Hajji  Baba." 


LUCILLE  BELMONT.f 

'*  LuciLLB  Belmont*'  has  introduced  a  new  and  successful  writer 
of  fashionable  fiction  to  tiie  public.  He  should  rather  have  called 
his  work  "  Cecil  Graham,"  for  the  £ur  Ludlle  plays  a  very  subordinate 
part  to  that  of  the  soi^disant  son  of  the  premier,  whose  morbid  senti- 
mentality and  fsEBhionable  selfishness  would  weaiy  and  disgust  the  reader, 

^  Martin  Toutrond;   a  Frenchman  in  London  in  1831.    1  voL    Bichaid 
Bentley. 
t  Lucille  Belmont.    A  KoveL    3  Yob.    Heniy  Cdbunu 
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if  they  were  not  relieved  by  much  earnest  feeling  and  passion. 
Cecily  &youred  by  birth,  is  by  no  means  so  by  circumstances.  An  ac- 
count of  youthfulness  so  mispent,  and  of  time  so  squandered,  in  boating 
on  a  Highland  loch  and  making  love  to  an  ill-fttted  little  girl,  we  never 
read.  Nor,  according  to  his  own  account,  did  he  devote  himself  more  to 
study  when  at  college,  than  when  exiled  at  Solecombe.  Cecil  is  one  of 
those  self-created  geniuses  who  scorn  to  acknowledge  the  preliminaries 
that  others  have  to  go  through.  Called  at  a  moment's  notice  to  enter 
into  London  life  and  commence  a  diplomatic  career,  he  is  at  once  at 
hasae  with  ministers  and  ambassadors ;  he  can  ridicule  '^  a  middle-aged 
traveller,  who  had  negodated  I  do  not  know  how  many  treaties  of  com- 
merce, without  havi^  brought  one  to  a  successful  issue,  knew  every 
language  in  civilised  Suope,  and  had  translated  whole  folios  of  barbaric 
rhapsodies  into  English  sonnets ;"  he  can  at  once  win  the  steadfast  friend- 
ship of  the  almost  "wondrous"  Vavasour,  the  Rodolph  of  English 
fashionable  society,  and  a  person  without  whom  no  novel  of  feshionable 
life  would  in  the  present  day  be  able  to  uphold  its  pretensions.  But  sen- 
timental Cecil  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Lucille,  the  sister  of  his 
dearest  college  friend,  at  his  very  first  ball,  &ncies  hunself  thwarted  by 
Vavaaour,  repairs  to  the  country,  and  woos  and  wins  only  to  discover  that 
a  mystery  hanss  over  this  fair  maiden,  which  not  only  puts  a  bar  to  all 
thoughts  of  union,  but  actually  requires  his  immediate  forfeiture  of  her 
society. 

The  sketches  of  high  official  personages,  and  of  the  great  and  the 
learned  of  the  land,  that  are  here  and  there  scattered  through  the  work, 
attest  the  author's  intimacy  with  the  society  which  he  describes,  and 
efficiently  relieve  the  scenes  of  human  weaknesses  and  sufferings  which 
otherwise  preponderate  in  this  tale  of  romantic  love. 


AUSTRIA.* 

Thb  dream  of  security  from  which  Austria  has  been  so  suddenly  and 
60  rudely  aroused,  the  supposed  immutability  of  her  system  for  once  and 
for  ever  broken  up,  and  the  triumphs  of  her  military  over  insurrection 
in  every  direction,  from  the  heart  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
empire,  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  remarkably  constituted 
country,  which  attaches  a  peculiar  inter^  to  all  real  and  authentic  state- 
ments in  regard  to  its  social  and  political  condition ;  and  such  we  can 
truly  say  are  contuned  in  Mr.  Thomson's  littie  book.  His  accounts  bear 
internal  evidence  of  truth  and  £Eumess,  and  exhibit  every  proof  of  having 
been  most  carefully  collected,  and  that  with  a  sound  and  discriminating 
judgment.  We  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  done  justice  to  Prince 
Mettemich,  in  not  disting^uishing  the  system  of  which  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative, or  rather  the  head,  from  the  man  himself.  Mr.  Paton,  in  his 
recently  published  ^^  ELiehlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,*'  has,  in  this 
respect,  mmished  us  with  a  far  more  spirited  and  just  view  of  the  Austrian 
political  system.  Mr.  Thomson  is  more  happy  when  he  signalises  the 
proximate  extinction  of  the  farce  oF  a  Grerman  lederal  parliament.  Public 
<^inion,  he  says,  which  in  Germany  is  decidedly  in  fekvour  of  monarchy,  will 
ere  long  pronounce  the  doom  which  is  due  to  the  utopianism  and  arrogance 
of  the  Frankfort  AjsemUy.     A  consummation  devoutiy  to  be  wished ! 

*  Austria.    By  Edward  P.  Thomson,  Bsq.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 
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DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY :  THE  INPERNa* 

All  wlio  know  ai^thing  of  the  mamfold  lignificanee  of  ^hk  fii- 
Tina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alligliieri,'*  or  of  its  iuetory,  will  rejoioe  to 
see  a  faithful  effort  made  to  bring  the  true  meaning'  of  that  immortal 
poem  neaorer  to  English  readers.  Chaaoer  and  Milton  had  both  read  the 
*^  Divina  Commedia**  with  poetic  warmth  and  insighti  before  prodncii^^ 
any  of  their  own  great  works.  Dante  himself  was  no  doubt  lazgelj  in- 
debted  to  previous  writers,  both  pro&ne  and  inspired— «to  Vicgil  aod  to 
Holj  Writ — but  Dr.  John  Carlyle  tells  us,  that  it  was  only  on  studying 
ihe  contemporary  histoeianBy  or  ohxonidera,  of  FloreaeOy  aaad  other  perls 
of  Italy,  in  connexion  with  Dante  and  his  earliest  commentators,  that  the 
meaning  of  this  great  poem  first  began  to  unfold  itself  in  detail,  sad 
apart  from  its  mere  literary  merits.  ^  It  became  significant  in  ptoportiixi 
as  it  was  felt  to  be  tme— ^  be,  in  &ct,  the  rineeres^  the  airuiigeit,  and 
wannest  utterance  that  had  ever  come  from  any  human  heart  since  the 
time  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets."  The  English  readw  had  certainly 
never  heretofore  such  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  aequunted  with 
the  true  character  and  meaning  of  one  of  the  great  poems  of  the  worid,  as 
is  now  a&rded  by  this  admirable  prose  and  Uteial  traaslatieni. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY.f 

The  gentle  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  high  smrit  and  moral 
courage,  the  moving  scenes  into  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
land  are  thrown  by  the  Gtrcumstaaces  c^  position,  property,  and  educa- 
tion, added  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same  race  through  generatioss  of 
time,  all  combine  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
house  of  any  antiquity  in  the  land,  with  which  some  episode  of 
romance,  some  trait  of  bright  or  dark  colour,  some  anecdote  of  startling, 
marvellous,  or  characteristic  nature  should  not  be  connected^  even  if  some 
tradition  of  old  does  not  hang  over  the  very  history  of  its  rise  and  pro-* 
gross.  Anecdotes  of  the  aristocracy  possess  the  advantage  of  brevity 
over  the  more  lengthy  narratives  which  embrace  tradition  and  romance, 
while  the  latter  enjoy  the  more  lasting  interest  of  consecutiveness  and 
detcul.  There  is  room  for  eadi  in  so  rich  a  field — one  which  has  lc»g 
proved  invaluable  to  the  poet  and  the  novelist — and  Mr.  Bmrke'a  two 
volumes,  of  upwards  of  120  of  the  most  curious  anecdotes  that  are 
historically  recorded  of,  or  that  appertain  to,  the  less  generally  known 
history  of  the  nobility  and  s;entry  of  the  country,  cannot  fiiil  to  rival  in 
interest  any  other  book  of  &e  season. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY4 

It  is  long  since  the  author  of  '^  Sam  Slick"  has  got  into  so  promising  a 
cover  for  such  game  as  he  delights  to  besport  with.  His  sketches  are  full 
of  life,  his  characters  unusually  rich,  and  nis  stories  and  illustrations  redo- 
lent of  the  strangeness  of  a  new  and  little  known  country. 

*  A  Literal  Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text  of  the  Original,  collated  from  the 
beat  editions,  and  Explanatory  Notea.  B7  John  A«  Carlyle,  M.D.  Chapman  & 
HalL 

t  Aneedotea  of  the  Axiatocrapy,  and  Epiaodea  in  Anceatral  Story.  By  J. 
Bernard  Burke,  Esq.    2  vols.    Henry  Colhum. 

t  The  Old  Judge ;  or,  Li£B  in  a  ColoDy.  Bythe  Author  of**  Sam  Slick,  the 
Qockmaker,"  &c.    a  vda.    Henry  Cdbum. 
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VISIONS  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  OLD* 

The  nanative  of  1%  Emest  01dwoiihy*s  uspiratioiis  mid  adyentures  in 
die  field  of  aiitiquaria&  discovery  will  form  an  epoch  in  Bibliographical 
hifltoxy.  The  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  singular  traits  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  habit,  which  impart  individuality  to  the  character  of  the 
antiquarian  enthusiast,  if  not  perfectly  original  in  conception,  is  truly  so 
in  its  mode  of  execution.  "  The  deep  sources  of  his  rapt  and  solitary 
meditation^— the  soul-absorbing  impulses  associated  with  his  devotional 
homage  of  the  past— his  utter  and  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  world 
around  him,"  Dr.  Bigsby  tells  us,  ^*  present  a  peculiarity  of  mental  consti- 
tution so  remarkable,  that  to  portray  the  diaracteristic  acts  and  specula- 
tions of  such  a  being  must  necessarily  develope  much  that  ia  widely 
devious  from  the  analogies  of  every-day  life."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  this.  We  have,  indeed,  as  yet,  no  literary  portraiture  of  so  rare  and 
eccentric  a  temperament.  The  plain,  sober,  calculating  Mr.  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  the  humorous  Monkbams,  who  lives  as  much  for  this  world  as 
for  the  past,  do  not  come  up  to  the  Oldworthy  standard.  "  The  <  Anti- 
quary' of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however  richly  endowed  with  the  fascinating 
associations  of  the  author's  taste  and  genius,"  Dr.  Bigsby  inssts,  *'  pre- 
sents but  a  feint  specimen  of  the  thorough-bred,  heart-and-soul-engaged 
dreamer  of  the  dreams  of  antiquity !  lattle  or  nothing  of  the  glow  of 
early  chivalry,  or  of  the  sublime  rapture  of  the  bardic  spirit,  exists  in 
Sir  Walter's  r^>resentative  of  the  lover  of  *  storied  eld.' " 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Emest  Oldworthy  is  not  personal,  but  has,  it  is 
announced,  been  drawn  from  the  mental  peculiarities  of  a  revered  firiend. 
The  abode  of  the  antiquarian  recluse,  his  lingerings  in  lonely  haunts  and 
wanderings  with  the  **  Spirit  of  the  ^V^ds,"  his  relics  and  relic-hunting, 
his  house  and  garden,  his  picture-gallery,  armoury,  and  library,  occupy, 
in  their  description,  one  whole  volume. 

The  site  of  the  abode  of  the  antiquarian  enthusiast  is,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, at  Repton,  in  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Saxon  monastery, 
of  which  a  description  was  given  by  Mr.  Haigh  to  the  British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association,  at  the  meeting  at  Winchester,  in  1845.  The  epoch 
selected  for  illustration  by  the  author  in  his  second  volume,  in  the  early 
history  of  this  spot,  is  that  which  was  marked  by  the  overthrow  of  tlie 
last  legitimate  monarch  of  Mercia  and  the  destruction  of  this  venerable 
monasteiy.  Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty that  hangs  over  that  almost  anti-historical  period,  and  of  the  '^  pri- 
vileged aid"  of  the  imagination,  the  doctor  says  he  has  presumed  to  intro- 
duce the  long-forgotten  King  Askew  as  the  associate  of  the  Danish 
monarchs,  Crothrum,  Halfdene,  Oskitul,  and  Amwynd,  on  their  hostile 
visitation  of  B«pton,  in  the  reira  of  the  unfortunate  King  Burrhed. 
We  hope  no  irreverent  sceptic  will  venture  to  mar  the  beauty  of  this  pri- 
meval romance,  by  placing  King  Askew  on  a  par  with  King  Arthur. 

Ihe  work  concluaes  with  sundiy  chapters  rull  of  sighs  and  yearnings 
for  the  "  Good  old  Past,"  and  wishing  the  learned  author  every  success  m 
Ins  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  a  deeper  regard  for  the  pleasure  of  histori- 
cal literature,  and  for  the  conservation  of  our  national  antiquities,  with  the 
aQ-engrossing  and  unworthy  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age;  still  we  must 
say,  that  the  present  and  the  future  is  all  and  all  with  us-^the  past  for 
experience,  the  present  for  improvement,  the  future  for  hope. 

*  Visions  of  the  Times  of  Old;  or,  the  Antiquarian  Enthusiast.  B7  Robert 
Bigsby,  Esq^  LL  J).    3  vols.    C.  Wright. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN  DIG- 
TIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON.— Xoiigmaiif. 

We  should  positively  envy  the  student  of  the  piesent  day,  if  we 
ourselves  had  not  long  been  practically  of  opinion  that  it  was  never  too 
late  to  study.      Imagine  a  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon,  in 
which  almost  every  substantive  is  illustrated  I  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  turn 
over  its  pages.     There  are  incalculable  advantages  in  the  pictorial  sys- 
tem now  bebg  so  largely  introduced  into  some  branches  of  education. 
The  English  for  Navis^  for  example,  b  a  ship,  and  the  student  goes  away 
with  the  hon&fide  idea  of  a  ship  in  full  sail.     He  is  an  advanced  student 
when  he  has  learnt  that  the  Romans  used  galleys  with  single  and  doable 
banks  of  oars ;  but  with  a  work  like  the  present,  the  merest  tyro  turns  to 
NaviSf  and  learns  at  once  that  there  are  six  kinds  of  vessels  so  called, 
four  of  which  are  depicted  before  his  eyes.     So  it  is  with  an  infinite 
number  of  other  Latm  words,  the  admitted  translation  of  which  is  a 
mere  conventionalism,  and  leads  the  mind  to  substitute  an  existing  idea 
for  a  by-gone  thing.     The  whole  social  system  of  the  ancients,  their 
attire,  meals,  houses,  furniture,  and  utensils,  public  buildings  and  amuse- 
ments, worship,  &c. ;  their  trades  and  industry,  their  arts  and  sciences, 
their  habits  and  practices,  are  all  involved  in  their  language ;  and  a  good 
illustrated  Latin  Dictionary  is  hence  tiie  best  and  soundest  introduction 
to  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities.     The  work  now  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  is  by  no  means  got  up  for  the  occadon;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  materials  were  collected  by  the  author,  Anthony  Rich,  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  for  his  own  instruction  and  amusement,  dur- 
ing a  protracted  residence  of  seven  years  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Italy.     The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
Doth  new  and  exceedingly  interesting.     It  is  to  be  observed,  tiiat  when- 
ever a  drawing  has  been  copied  at  second  hand,  the  work  is  quoted 
from  whence  tne  illustration  is  taken.     By  means  of  an  appended  clas- 
sified index,  the  dictionary  could  be  converted  into  a  very  pretty  Uttle 
introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  ArchaM>logy,  which  might  be  published 
at  a  small  price  for  the  use  of  schools.     The  great  book  itself  will,  we 
have  littie  doubt,  soon  supersede  those  various  editions  tiiat  have  grown 
up  upon  the  original  Ainswortii,  and  which  haye  so  long  been  considered 
the  only  guides  to  the  Latin  tongue. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  LAMARTINE.-^.  IVrighi. 
RAPHAEL,  BY  LAMARTINE.-^.  fF.  Parker. 

The  Rev.  William  Pulling^s  ''  Biographical  Sketch*'  of  the  great  poet- 
politician  of  the  day  comes  opportunely,  the  more  especially  as  it  eon- 
tains  a  few  generalities  from  tne  poet's  "  three  months  in  power." 

"  Raphael"  is  a  new  work  by  the  author  of  the  Meditations  and  the 
Harmonies f  or  rather,  we  should  suppose,  a  work  of  his  youth  now  first 
published.  It  is  a  purely  sentimental  story  of  the  VVerter  and  Nouvelle 
Heloise  school,  ana  must  have  been  penned  when  imaginatious  were 
more  alive  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment  to  the  poetiy  of  tlio 
souL 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


SOAPEY   SPONGE'S   SPORTING    TOUR. 

Ghafteb  yil. 

OUB  H£BO  ASKIVES  AT  LAVERICK  WELLS. 

A  MAN  emerging  from  London  makes  Tery  Ught  of  the  country.  As, 
on  entering  the  mighty  Babylon  a  feeling  of  defensive  caution  and  suspi- 
cion steals  imperceptibly  on  the  mind,  so,  on  returning  to  the  pure  atmo- 
mhere  of  the  country,  tne  ease  of  confidence  revivesi  and,  strange  though 
toe  scene  may  be,  a  man  feels  as  if  he  were  returning  to  old  friends.  No- 
body is  ever  afraid  of  any  one  in  the  country.  The  country  is  the  pure 
sonrce  of  happiness  to  wmch  many  look  forward  as  the  certain  curer  of  all 
caie — of  all  illness,  of  all  complaints.  The  minister,  wearied  of  the  bait- 
ing of  the  opposition,  and  the  teasing  of  his  own  party,  only  wishes  to 
God!  the  session  were  over,  and  he  were  back  in  the  country;  the  noble- 
man, tired  of  pomp  and  states  the  oil  and  wax  life  of  town,  lonffs  to 
met  the  rising  sun  above  his  own  grey  hills;  the  county  member  gneyea 
iQT  his  fox-hunting,  and  getting  harvest-lnt  about  summer,  is  perfectly 
rabid  towards  autumn;  the  hard  worked  lawyer  thinks,  if  he  could  but 
get  six  weeks  of  country  air  throufi^h  his  failing  lungs,  he  should  be  able 
to  stand  a  London  winter  better ;  we  harrassed  shopkeeper  does  the  same, 
the  artisan  likewise ;  all,  all  i^preciate  the  blessings  of  country  life,  ex- 
cept those  who  live  there. 

Oar  last  chapter  left  the  '^  sporting  world"  of  Laverick  Wells  in  great 
exdtement  at  the  expected  coming  of  our  hero^  Mr.  Soi^y  Sponge^ 
whose  injudicious  groom  had  raised  a  furious  flame  of  sporting,  or  rather 
liding  j^ousy,  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  veneration  then  resident  at 
that  renownea  watering-place,  by  stating  nis  master's  extraordinary 
prowess  in  the  equestrian  line,  and  general  habit  of  '*  showing  people  the 
way**  wherever  he  went — a  terrible  undertaking  in  any  country. 

Such  a  hero  is  not  heard  of  every  day,  and  no  wonder  that  the  ag- 
grieved ones  flocked  to  the  railway  station  to  see  the  audacious  one  arrive. 

Punctual  to  the  moment,  the  railway  train,  conveyint^  the  redoubtable 
genius,  slid  into  the  well-lighted,  elegant  little  station  of  Laverick  Wells, 
and  out  of  a  first-class  carriage  emerged  Mr.  Sponge  in  a  ''  down  the 
road"  coat,  carrying  a  horse  sheet  wrapper  in  his  hand.  So  small  and 
insignificant  did  the  station  seem  after  the  gigantic  ones  of  London,  that 
Mr.  Soapey  thought  he  had  wasted  his  money  in  taking  a  first-class 
ticket,  seeing  there  was  no  one  to  know.  Mr.  Leather,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance, having  received  him  hat  in  hand,  with  all  the  deference  due  to 
tlie  master  of  twenty  hunters,  soon  undeceived  him  on  that  point.  Having 
eased  him  of  his  wrapper  and  inquired  about  his  luggage,  and  despatched 
a  porter  for  a  fly,  they  stood  together  over  the  portmanteau  and  hat-box 
till  it  arrived. 

**  How  are  the  horses  ?'^  asked  Sponge. 
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^^  Oh,  the  06868  be  nicely,  air)"  replied  Leather ;  ^  they  travdled  down 
uncommon  well,  and  I've  had  'em  both  removed  sin  they  com'd,  so  either 
on  'em  ia  £t  to  go  i*  the  mocnio,'  that  you  think  pn^ier. 

'^  Where  a»e  tiie  honuis  ?"  asked -osr  hero. 

^'  Ounds'be  at  Whirleypool  Windmill,'^'  replied  Leather,  ^  that's  about 
fiye  miles  off." 

«  What  sort  of  a  country  is  it  ?"  inquired  Sponge. 

''  It  be  a  ctifish  e«imtiy  iinnn«ll  aeoomiis,  with  a  good  deal  o*  water 
jumpin  ;  that  s  to  say,  the  Liffey  runs  twistin*  and  twinin'  about  it  like  a 

*'  Then  Fd  better  ride  the  brown,  I  think,"  observed  Sponge,  after  a 
pause, ''  he  has  size  and  stride  enough  to  cover  anything,  if  ne  will  but  fsioe 
■water.*' 

'^111  wanrsnt  him  for  that,'*  replied  Leather  ;  *^  only  let  the  Laftdi- 
fbrds  well  into  him,  and  hell  go." 

^*  Are  there  many  huntang^men  down  ?"  inqmred  our  fiiand,  oasnally. 

^'  Great  many,"  replied  LMitber,  ^*  great  many ;  some  good  ands  among 
'em,  too  ;  at  least  so  say  their  grnms,  though  I  never  belkrve  aD  liieBe 
jockeys  say.  There  be  some  on  'em  ere  now,"  observed  Leadier  in  an 
under  tone,  with  a  wink  of  his  rogueish  eye,  and  jerk  of  his  head  towards 
where  a  knot  of  them  stood  eyeing  our  friend  most  intently. 

**  Which  ?"  inquired  Sponge,  looking  about  the  thinly-peopled  station. 

'<  There,"  replied  Leather,  ''  those  by  the  booknitall.  That  be  Mr. 
l^affles,"  continued  he,  giving  his  master  a  touch  in  the  ribs  as  he  jerked 
his  portmanteau  into  a  ly,  '^that  be  Mr.  Waffles^**  repeated  he,  with  a 
knowing  leer. 

*^  Which  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Sponge,  eageriy. 

"  The  gent  in  the  green  wide-awake  at,  and  big  botton'd  over«ceat^" 
replied  Leather,  ^  jest  now  a  speakin'  to  the  youtn  in  the  tweed  and  dU 
tweed ;  that  be  Master  Caingey  Thornton,  as  big  a  little  Uackguaid  as 
any  in  the  place — ^lives  upon  Waffles,  and  yet  never  has  a  good  word  to 
say  for  him,  no,  nor  for  no  one  else— «nd  yet  to  ear  the  little  devil  a- 
talkin'  to  him,  you'd  really  iesaxsy  he  believed  there  wasn't  not  never  nch 
another  man  i'  tne  world  as  Waffles — ^not  another  sich  rider — ^not  another 
nch  racket-player — ^not  another  sich  pigeon-shooter-— not  another  rich. 
fine  chap  altogether." 

*^  Has  Thornton  any  horses  ?"  asked  Sponge. 

**  Not  he,'*  replied  Leather,  ^^  not  he,  nor  the  genl'man  next  him  noother 
— Hee,  in  the  pilot  coat  with  the  whip  sticking  out  of  tlie  pocket,  nor  the 
one  in  the  coroe-coloured  at,  nor  none  on  'em  in  fact,"  adding  ^'  they  all 
live  on  Squire  Waffles — ^break&st  with  him — dine  with  him— drink  with 
him — smoke  with  him — and  if  any  on  'em  appen  toave  an  orse,  wliy  ihey 
sell  to  him,  and  so  ride  for  nothin'  themselves." 

**•  A  convenient  sort  of  gentleman,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  thinking  he» 
too,  might  accommodate  him. 

The  fly-man  now  touching  his  hat  indicative  of  a  wish  to  be  ofl^ 
having  a  fere  waiting  elsewhere,  Mr.  Sponge  directed  him  to  proceed  to 
the  Brunswick  Hotel,  while  accompanied  by  Leather,  he  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  stables. 

Mr.  Leather  of  course,  had  the  valuable  stud,  under  lock  and  key,  witti 
every  crevice  and  air  hole  well  stu£fed  with  straw,  as  if  they  hod  been  tlie 
most  valuable  horses  in  the  world.    Having  prodnoed  Ae  ringJiey  {pona 
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Jiii  pnkd^  Xr.  Idatber  opened  the  door,  and  havior  g«t  his  master  ia, 
ipaelUy  doMd  Uy  left  a  lH««di  of  fresh  a^  Having  lighM 

alnofer,  he  tusaed  oa  the  gas aad  /axhihited  the  blooming-coated  horsep, 
veU  UUtnd  inatiaw,  showing  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  pay  four-aad- 
twenty  shilliags  a  wade  iat  itothing.  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge  stood  ey^ng 
then  for  some  aacoods  with  evident  i^probation. 

^li  my  one  aaks  yo«  aboiit  the  hones  you  ean  say  they  are  rnine^ 
yoa  loiow/'  at  ieagtb  gbserved  be  casuallyy  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
mine. 

'^  In  wurse^  jreplied  Leather. 

^  I  mean  ^u  needn't  sa^  any  thing  about  their  being  jo^^,*'  observed 
Sponge,  feanng  I^eaiher  mightn't  exactly  '<  take." 

"  You  trugt  me^  replied  Leather,  with  aknowing  wink,  and  a  jerk  of  his 
elbov  against  his  master's  side;  "  ymi  trust  me,"  repeated  he,  with  a  look 
S8  mnch  as  to  say  '^  we  understand  each  other." 

«  Fvehadded  a  few  to  them,  indeed,"  continued  Leather,  looking  to  see 
W  his  master  took  it. 

"  Have  you  ?"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  inquiringly. 

"  I've  BUide  out  that  you've  as  good  as  twenty,  one  way  or  another," 
ohNTved  Iieather,  ^^  some  ere,  some  there,  all  over  in  £eu^  and  that  you 
jest  run  about  the  country,  and  unt  with  o'ever  comes  h'uppennost." 

*^  Well,  and  what's  the  upshot  of  it  all  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Sponge,  think- 
ing his  groom  seemed  wonderfully  enthusiastic  in  his  interest. 

*^  Why  the  h'upshot  of  it  is,"  replied  Leather,  <'  that  the  men  are  all 
mad,  and  the  women  all  wild  to  see  you.  I  hear  at  my  club,  the  mutton 
ebop  and  mealy  potatoe  club,  which  is  frequented  by  flunkies  as  well  as 
gnwaf  that  there's  nothin'  talked  of  at  dinner  or  tea,  but  the  terrible 
Bchstanger  that's  a  comin',  and  the  gals  are  all  puUin'  caps  who's  to 
baiethe  &rst  chanee." 

"Indeed,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  chuckling  at  the  sensation  he  was 
creating. 

''The  Miss  Shapsets,  there  be  five  on  'em,  have  had  a  game  at  fly  loo 
for  you,'*  continued  Leather, ''  at  least,  so  their  little  maid  tells  me." 

^  Ffyj  what  f  inquired  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  Fly  loo,"  repeated  Leather,  "  fly  loo." 

Mr.  Sponge  shook  his  head.     For  once  he  was  not  ''fly." 

"  You  see/'  continued  Leather,  in  explanation,  "  their  father  is  one  of 
^^  tight  laced  candlestick  priests  wot  abhors  all  sorts  of  wice  and  him- 
niorality,  and  won't  stand  card  playin',  or  gamblin',  or  nothin'  o'  that 
sort,  so  the  young  ladies  when  they  want  to  settle  a  point,  who's  to  be 
oairied  first,  or  who's  to  have  the  richest  usband,  play  fly  loo." 

"And  how  is  it  played  ?"  inquired  Sponge. 

"  Why  this  way,"  replied  Leather  ;  *'  'sposing  it's  at  breakfast  time, 
they  all  sit  quiet  and  sober  like  round  the  table,  lookin'  as  if  butter 
^dn't  melt  in  their  mouths,  and  each  has  a  lump  o'  sugar  on  her 
piste,  or  by  her  cup,  or  somewhere,  and  whoever  can  tice  a  fly  to  come  to 
her  sugar  first  wins  the  wager,  or  whuteverit  is  they  play  for." 

"Five  on  'em,"  as  Leather  said,  being  a  hopeless  number  to  extract 
^J  good  from,  Mr.  Sponge  changed  the  subject  by  giving  orders  for  the 
outtrow.     What  they  were  the  morrow  itself  will  declare. 

Hr.  Soapey  Sponge's  appearance  being  decidedly  of  the  sporting 
ttder,aiid  bis  hoiaes  maintmning  ike  ehat^obw,  did  not  alleviate  the  agi- 
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tated  minds  of  ihe  sporting  beholders,  raffled  as  they  were  with  the 
threatening,  vapouring  insinuations  of  the  coachman-groom,  Peter  Lea* 
ther*  There  is  nothing  sets  men's  hacks  up  so  readily  as  a  hint  that  aar^ 
one  is  coming  to  take  the  *'  shine*'  out  of  them  across  country.  'We 
have  known  the  most  deadly  feuds  engendered  between  pardes  who  never 
spoke  to  each  other,  by  adroit  go-betweens  reporting  to  each  what  the 
other  said,  or,  perhaps,  did  not  say,  but  what  the  ^*  go-betweens**  knew 
would  so  rouse  the  British  lion  as  to  make  each  ride  to  destnictioiii  if 

necessaiT- 

<'  He^  a  varmint-looking  chap,"*  observed  Mr.  Waffles^  as  the  piurtj 
returned  from  the  railway  station ;  ^'  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  can  go^ 
dare  say  hell  try — shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  floored — awfully  stiff  coun- 
try this  for  horses  that  are  not  used  to  it — most  likely  his  are  L^cester- 
shire  nags,  used  to  fly — won't  do  here.  If  he  attempts  to  take  some  of 
our  big  banked  bullfinches  in  his  stride,  with  a  yawner  on  each  side,  will 
get  into  gi-ief." 

'*  Hang  him,'*  interrupted  Caingey  Thornton,  **  there  are  good  men  in 
all  countries.** 

So  there  are !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Spareneck,  the  steeple-chase  rider. 
I've  no  notion  of  a  fellow  lording  it  over  us,  because  he  happens  to 
come  out  of  Leicestershire,"  rejoined  Mr.  Thornton. 

"  Nor  //"  exclaimed  Mr.  Spareneck. 

'^  Why  doesn*t  he  »tay  in  Leicestershire  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hoppey,  now 
raising  his  voice  for  the  first  time — adding,  ''  Who  asked  him  here?" 

"  Who,  indeed  ?"  sneered  Mr.  Thornton. 

In  this  mood  our  ^ends  arrived  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  there  was 
always  a  dinner  the  day  before  hunting — ^a  dinner  that  somehow  was 
served  up  in  Mr.  Wyndey  Waffles'  rooms,  who  was  most  likely  allowed 
the  privilege  of  paying  for  all  those  who  did  not  pay  for  themselves ; 
rather  a  considerable  number,  we  believe. 

The  best  of  every  thing  being  good  enough  for  the  guests,  and  pro- 
fuse liberality  the  order  of  the  day,  the  cloth  g^erally  disappeared  before 
a  contented  audience,  whatever  humour  they  might  have  sat  down  in. 
As  the  least  jpeople  can  do,  who  dine  at  an  inn  and  don't  pay  their  own 
shot,  is  to  dnnk  the  health  of  the  man  who  does  pay,  Mr.  Waffles  was 
always  lauded  and  applauded  to  the  skies — such  a  master — such  a  sports- 
man— such  science— -such  knowledge — such  a  pattern  card.  On  this 
occasion  the  toast  was  received  with  extra  enthusiasm,  for  the  proposer, 
Mr.  Caingey  Thornton,  who  was  desperately  in  want  of  a  mount,  after 
going  the  rounds  of  the  old  laudatory  course,  alluded  to  the  threatened 
vapourings  of  the  stranger,  and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  he  would 
"  meet  with  his  match,"  a  "taking  of  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  that  met  with 
very  considerable  favour  from  the  wine-flushed  party,  the  majority  of 
whom,  at  that  moment,  made  very  '<  small,"  in  their  own  minds,  of  the 
biggest  fence  that  ever  was  seen. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  going  best  pace  over  the  mahogany. 

Mr.  Waffles,  who  was  received  with  considerable  applause,  and  patting 
of  the  table,  responded  to  the  toast  in  his  usual  felicitous  style,  assuring 
the  company  that  he  lived  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  channing 
society,  and  that  all  the  money  in  the  world  would  be  useless,  if  he 
hadn't  Laverick  Wells  to  spend  it  in.  With  regard  to  the  vapourings  of 
a  ^*  certain  gentleman,"  he  thought  it  would  be  very  odd  if  some  of  them 
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ooaU  not  take  ihe  shine  out  of  him,  observing  that  ^'  Brag"  was  a  good 
dog,  but  ^'  Holdfiist"  was  a  better,  with  certain  other  sporting  similies 
and  phrases,  all  indicative  of  showing  fight.  The  steam  is  soon  got  up 
after  dinner,  and  as  they  were  all  of  the  same  mind,  and  all  agreed  that  a 
gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  hunt  in  general,  and  themselves  in 
particular,  the  onlj  question  was,  how  to  revenge  it.  At  last  they  hit 
upon  it.  Old  Slockdolager,  the  late  master  of  the  hunt,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  having  Tom  Towler,  the  huntsman,  to  his  lodginss  the  night 
before  hunting,  where,  over  a  glass  of  g^-and-water  they  discussed  the 
doings  of  the  day  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Waffles  had  had  him  in  sometimes,  though  for  a  different  purpose 
— «t  least,  in  reality  for  a  different  purpose,  though  he  always  made 
hunting  the  excuse  for  sending  for  him,  and  that  purpose  was,  to  try  how 
many  silver  foxes'  heads  full  of  port  wine  Tom  could  carry  off  without 
tumbling,  and  the  old  fellow  being  rather  liquorishly  inclined,  had  never 
made  any  objection  to  the  experiment.  Mr.  Waffles  now  wanted  him, 
to  endeavour,  under  the  mellowing  influence  of  drink,  to  get  him  to 
enter  cordially  into  what  he  knew  would  be  distasteful  to  the  old  sports- 
man's feelings,  namely,  to  substitute  a  '*  drag"  for  the  legitimate  find  and 
diase  of  the  fox.  Fox-hunting,  though  exciting  and  exhilirating  i^t  all 
tunes,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  '^  fallows  are  flying,"  and  the  sportsman 
feeb  that  in  all  probability  the  further  he  goes  the  further  he  is  lefl 
behind — Fox-hunting,  we  say,  though  exciting  and  exhilirating,  does 
not,  when  the  real  truth  is  spoken,  present  such  conveniences  for  neck- 
breaking,  as  people,  who  take  their  ideas  from  Mr.  Ackermann's  print 
flhop  window,  imagine.  That  there  are  large  places  in  most  fences  is 
perfectly  true ;  but  that  there  are  also  weak  ones  is  also  the  fact,  and  a 
poetised  eye  catches  up  the  latter  uncommonly  quick.  Therefore,  though 
a  ma^tw^n  may  ride  at  the  big  places,  a  sane  man  is  not  expected  to 
fdlow ;  and  even  should  any  one  be  tempted  so  to  do^  the  madman  having 
acted  pioneer,  will  have  cleared  the  way,  or  at  all  events  proved  its  prac- 
ticability for  the  follower. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  hounds  having  to  smell  as  they  go,  cannot 
travel  at  the  ultra  steeple-chase  pace,  so  opposed  to  "  looldng  before  you 
leap,"  and  so  conducive  to  danger  and  difficulty,  and  as  going  even  at  a 
fiurpaoe  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  scent  the  fox 
leaves  behind,  it  is  evident  that  where  mere  daring  hard  riding  is  the 
object,  a  fox  hunt  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  furnishing  the  necessary 
aeeommodation.  A  drag  hunt  is  auite  a  different  thing.  The  drag  can 
be  made  to  any  strength ;  enabling  hounds  to  run  as  if  they  were  tied  to  it, 
sod  can  be  trailed  so  as  to  bring  in  all  the  dangerous  places  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  certain  air  of  plausibility,  enabling  a  man  to  look  round 
sod  exclaim,  as  he  crams  at  a  bullfinch  or  brook,  '*  he's  leading  us  over  a 
most  desperate  country — never  saw  such  fencing  in  all  my  life!"  Drag 
bunting,  however,  as  we  said  before,  is  not  popular  with  sportsmen,  cer- 
tabdy  not  with  huntsmen,  and  though  our  friends  with  their  wounded 
feeliDgs  determined  to  have  one,  they  had  yet  to  smooth  over  old  Tom 
to  get  him  to  come  into  their  views.     That  was  now  the  difficulty. 
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CffAPTBai  yin. 

OLD  TOM   f  aWlBtt. 

Thsre  aj«  few  queerer  things  in  the  worid  thsn  iin  old  peeled  hnrt»> 
itMiiy  and  of  all  queer,  old  peeled  huntsmen,  perfaape  Old  Tom  Towler 
was  the  queerest.  Tom  in  his  person  furnished  an  apt  iilustnlion  of  tho 
right  appropriation  of  talent  and  the  fitness  of  things,  for  he  would  neither 
have  made  a  groom,  nor  a  coachman,  nor  a  postillion,  nor  a  footman,  nor 
a  ploughman,  nor  a  mechanic,  nor  anything  we  know  of,  and  yet  he  was 
flrat*rate  as  a  huntsman.  He  was  too  weak  for  a  groom,  too  small  for  a 
coachman,  too  ugly  for  a  postillion,  too  stunted  for  a  footman,  too  light 
for  a  ploughman,  too  teseless  looking  fbr  almost  anything** 

Any  one  looking  at  him  in  '*  mof^"  would  exclaim,  what  an  ''nnfer- 
tonate  object  !**  and  perhaps  oiSer  him  a  penny,  while  in  1ms  hunting 
habiliments  lords  would  hail  him  with,  '*  Well,  Tom,  how  are  you?*  and 
Intfonets  ask  him  "how  he  was?**  Commoners  felt  honoured  by  his 
countenance,  and  yet,  but  for  hunting,  Tom  would  hate  been  wasted — a 
cypher — an  inapplicable  sort  of  man.  Old  Tom,  in  his  scarlet  coat,  Mack 
capi  and  boots,  and  Tom  in  his  undress— say,  shirt-sleeves,  sberts,  grey 
stockings  and  shoes,  bore  about  the  same  resemblance  to  each  other  tlii^ 
a  three  months  dead  jay  nailed  to  a  keeper's  lodge  bears  to  the  bright- 
plumaged  bird  when  flying  about.  On  horseback,  Tom  was  a  cockey, 
wirey-looking,  keen-eyed,  grim-visaged,  hard-bitten  little  fellow,  sitting 
as  though  he  and  his  horse  were  all  one,  while  on  foot  he  was  the  most 
shambling,  scrambling,  crooked-g^oing  crab  that  ever  was  seen.  He  was 
a  complete  mash  of  a  man.  He  had  been  scalped  by  the  brandi  of  a  tree^ 
his  nose  knocked  into  a  thing  like  a  button  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  hia 
teeth  sent  down  his  throat  by  a  fall,  his  coUar-bone  fractured,  hia  left  leg 
broken  and  his  right  arm  ditto,  to  say  nothing  of  dami^  to  bis  ribs^ 
fingers,  and  feet,  and  having  had  his  face  scarified  Kke  poric  by  repented 
bmshings  through  strong  thorn  fences. 

But  we  will  describe  him  as  he  appeared  before  Mr.  Waffles,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Laverick  Wells  Hunt,  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Soapey 
Sponge's  arrival.  Tom's  spirit  being  roused  at  hearing  the  boastings  of  Mr. 
Leather,  and  thinking  perhaps,  his  master  might  have  something  to  say, 
or  thinking,  perhaps,  to  partake  of  the  eleemosynary  drink  generally 
going  on  in  large  houses  of  public  entertainment,  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  bar  of  the  "  Imperial,"  where  he  was  attentively  perusing 
the  "  meets"  in  BelTs  Life,  reading  how  the  Atherstone  hounds  met  at 
Oopsall,  the  Bedale  at  Hornby,  the  Cottesmore  at  Tilton  Wood,  and  so  on, 
with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  for  Tom  neither  knew  country, 
nor  places,  nor  masters,  nor  hounds,  nor  huntsmen,  nor  anydung,  though 
he  still  felt  an  interest  in  reading  where  they  were  going  to  hunt.  Unis 
he  sat  with  a  quick  ear,  one  of  the  few  undamaged  organs  of  his  body, 
cocked  to  hear  if  Tom  Towler  \vas  asked  for;  when,  a  waiter  dropping 
his  name  from  the  landing  of  the  staircase  to  the  hall  porter,  askiBg  n 
anybody  had  seen  anything  of  him,  Tom  folded  up  his  paper,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  passing  his  hand  over  the  few  stragglmg  bnsues  yet  stick- 
ing about  his  bald  head,  proceeded,  hat  in  hand,  upstairs  to  his  master's 
room. 
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Ss  maaaiioe  csHad  fbrdi  a  roani  of  ipiawhaJkxwI  Who^hecfsl 
TaDj  ho's!  Hark  fbrwaids  !  amidst  which,  and  the  waving-  of  naplfw^ 
and  ganexal  noues^  Tom  proceeded  at  a  twistisg,  limmng,  halting,  nde- 
mjasort  of  scramble  up  the  room.  His  crooked  legs  didn't  seem  to  hav% 
an  exact  understanding  with  his  body  which  waj  they  were  to  go;  one^. 
the  ri|^  onc^  being  evidently  inclined  to  lurch  o£F  to  the  side,  while  the 
left  one  went  stamps  stamp,  stamp,  as  if  equally  determined  to  resist  taj 
deviation* 

At  length  he  reached  the  top  of  the  table,  where  sat  his  master,  with 
the  glittering  Fox's  head  before  him.  Having  made  a  sort  of  scratch 
bow,  Tom  proceeded  to  stand  at  ease^  as  it  were,  on  the  right  leg,  while 
he  placed  the  late  recusant  left,  which  was  a  trifle  shelter,  as  a  nrop 
behind.  No  one,  to  look  at  the  little  wizen'd  old  man  in  the  loose  dark 
frock,  baggy  striped  waistcoat,  and  patent  coed  breeches,  extending 
below  where  the  calves  of  his  bow  legs  ought  to  have  been,  would  have 
supposed  that  it  was  the  noted  huntsman  and  dashing  rider,  Tom 
Towler,  whose  name  was  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  He  might 
have  been  a  village  tailor,  or  sexton,  or  bari)er ;  anythioff  but  a  hero. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Waffles,  taking  up  the  FojTs  head,  as  Tom 
came  to  anchor  by  his  side,  "  how  are  you  P** 

''ISicely,  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  giving  the  bald  head  another 
sweep. 

3ir.  TTq^.—"  What'll  you  drink  ?" 

Tarn. — "  Port,  if  you  please,  sir." 

*'  There  it  is  for  you  then,**  said  Mr.  Waffles,  brinuning  the  Fox's 
head,  which  held  about  the  third  of  a  bottle  (an  inn  bottle  at  least)  and 
handing  it  to  him. 

''Gentlemen  all,*'  said  T(Hn,  passing  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth,  and 
casting  a  side-long  glance  at  the  company,  as  he  raised  the  cup  to  drink 
their  healths. 

He  quaffed  it  off  at  a  draught. 

**  Well,  Tom,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ?"  asked  Mr.  Waffles, 
as  Tom  replaced  the  Fox's  head,  nose  uppermost,  on  the  table. 

**  Why,  we  must  draw  Ribston  Wooa  fust,  I  'spose,"  replied  Tom^ 
''and  then  on  to  Bradwell-grove,  unless  you  thought  well  of  tryin' 
Cheaterton-common  on  the  road,  oiv 


nenou'vonunou  ou  uae  roiui,  or  '* 


Aye,  aye,**  interrupted  Waffles,  "  I  know  all  that ;  but  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  whether  we  can  make  sure  of  a  run.  We  want  to  give  this 
great  metropolitan  swell  a  benefit.     You  know  who  I  mean  ?" 

"  The  gen'lman  as  is  com'd  to  the  Brunswick,  I  'spose,'*  replied  Tom  ; 
"at least,  as  is  comin',  for  I've  not  heard  that  he's  com'd  yet.'* 

" Oh,  but  he  has"  replied  Mr.  Waffles ;  '* and  I  make  no  doubt  will 
be  out  to-morrow.*' 

**  S — o — o,"  observed  Tom,  in  a  long  drawled  note. 

*'  Well,  now ;  do  you  think  you  can  engage  to  give  us  a  run  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Waffles,  seeing  nis  huntsman  did  not  seem  indined  to  help  him  to 
his  point. 

''  1*11  do  my  best,"  replied  Tom,  cautiously  running  the  many  con- 
tingencies of  the  run  through  bis  mind. 

''  Take  another  drop  of  something,"  said  Mr.  Waffles,  again  raising 
the  Fox's  head.     "  WhatTl  you  have  ?" 

"  Port,  if  you  please,"  replied  Tom. 
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*^ There/*  said  Mr.  Waffles,  handing  him  another  bnmper ;  ''drink, 
Fox-hunting." 

'^  Fox-huntinV'  said  old  Tom,  quaffing  off  the  measure,  as  before. 
A  flush  of  life  came  into  his  weather-beaten  fiice,  just  as  a  glow  of  heat 
enlivens  a  blacksmith's  hearth,  after  a  touch  of  the  bellows. 

'^  You  must  neyer  let  this  bumptious  cock  beat  us,"  obserred  Mr. 
Waffles. 

"  No — o — 0,**  replied  Tom,  adding,  **  there^s  no  fear  oF  that." 

"But  he  swears  he  tmU!^  exclaimed  Mr.  Caingey  Thornton.  '^He 
swears  there  isn't  a  man  shall  come  within  a  field  of  nim." 

"  Indeed,"  observed  Tom,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  little  bright  eyes. 

"  I  tell  jou  what,  Tom,"  observed  Mr.  Waffles,  "  we  must  sarve  him 
out,  somehow." 

''  Oh  !  he'll  sarve  hissel'  out,  in  all  probability,"  replied  Tom ;  carelessly 
adding,  ^<  these  boastin'  chaps  always  do." 

"  Couldn't  we  contrive  something,"  asked  Mr.  Waffles,  *^  to  draw 
him  out  ?" 

Tom  was  silent.     He  was  a  hunting  huntsman,  not  a  riding  one. 

"Have  a  glass  of  something,"  said  Mr.  Waffles,  again  appealing  to 
the  Fox's  head. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I've  had  a  glass,"  replied  Tom,  sinking  the  second 
one. 

"  What  will  you  have  ?"  asked  Mr.  Waffles. 

"  Port,  if  you  please,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Here  it  is,"  rejoined  Mr.  Waffles,  again  handing  him  the  measure. 

Up  went  the  cup,  over  went  the  contents ;  but  Tom  set  it  down 
with  a  Jess  satisfied  face  than  before.  He  had  had  enough.  The  left  leg 
prop,  too,  gave  way,  and  he  was  nearly  toppling  on  the  table. 

Having  got  a  chur  for  the  dilapidated  old  man,  they  again  essayed  to 
get  him  into  their  line  with  better  success  than  before.  Having  plied 
him  well  with  port,  they  now  plied  him  well  with  the  stranger,  and 
what  with  the  one  and  the  other,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy-and- 
water,  Tom  became  very  tractable,  and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
they  should  have  a  diug  over  the  very  stiffest  part  of  the  country, 
wherein  all  who  liked  should  take  part,  but  that  Mr.  Caingey  Thornton 
and  Mr.  Spareneck  should  be  especially  deputed  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Sponge,  and  lead  him  into  mischief.  Of  course  it  was  to  be  a  "  pro- 
found secret,"  and  equally,  of  course,  it  stood  a  good  chance  of  being 
kept,  seeing  how  many  were  in  it,  the  additional  number  it  would  have 
to  be  communicated  to  before  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  the  happy 
state  old  Tom  was  in  for  arranging  matters.  Nevertheless,  our  firiencb 
at  the  "  Imperial"  congratulated  themselves  on  their  "  diplomacy ;"  and 
after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  discussing  old  Tom  on  his  withdrawal,  the  party 
broke  up,  to  array  themselves  in  the  splendid  dress  uniform  ot  the 
^'  Hunt, '  to  meet  again  at  Miss  Jumpheavy's  ball. 
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A    HURRICANE    IN    ANTIGUA. 
Br  CAPTAnr  Magkinhon^  RN., 

AUTHOR  OF   '^  STEAM-WA&FABE  IN  THE  PABAKA." 

Readeb,  were  you  ever  in  a  West-Iadiaa  hurricane  ?  1£  such  has 
been  your  lot,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  heartily  and 
anxiously  wishing  never  to  behold  one  again ;  for  though  there  is  some* 
thing  strangely  fascinating  in  scenes  of  terror,  few  desire  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  them. 

The  following  description  of  an  unusually  severe  elemental  convulsion^ 
is  derived  from  notes  taken  while  on  a  visit,  in  August,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  a  friend  at  Dry-Hill  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's,  the  capital 
of  Antigua.  It  is  the  frdnt  record  of  a  calamity  which  wiU  be  memonUe 
in  the  annals  of  that  uxifortunate  island. 

The  inmates  of  my  friend's  mansion  were  one  morning  early  astir, 
and  actively  employed  in  preparations  for  a  marriage-feast.  With  the 
happy,  careless  air,  peculiar  to  their  race,  negro  women  and  children 
were  bustling  among  the  large  and  luxuriant  foliage,  which,  if  it  every 
now  and  then  concealed  them  frx)m  view,  could  not  stifle  the  sound 
of  their  rapid  chattering,  their  giggling  laughter,  and  snatches  of 
songs,  conveyed  in  the  queer  negro  dialect.  This  irrepressible  ani- 
mation, reckless  gaiety,  and  vivacious  defiance  of  care,  can  hardly  be 
ima^ned  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  northern  climate.  The  merri- 
ment of  negroes  surpasses  that  of^any  other  branch  of  the  great  human 
fiunily. 

I  also  had  risen  early  on  this  festive  occasion,  being  unwilling  to  lose 
any  portion  of  the  hilarity  which  I  knew  would  commence  with  the 
earliest  light  of  morning.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  splendour  with  which 
the  day  broke — a  splendour  to  be  witnessed  only  in  the  tropics.  The 
sun  slowly  rose  from  the  glass-like  sea,  first  glancbg  on  a  few  clouds 
which  had  congregated,  then 

Flattering  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 

and  gradually  revealing  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  vegetation.  I  gaied 
with  rapture  on  the  serene  magnificence,  and  the  language  of  the 
Psalnust  was  not  unremembered :  ^<  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God  ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy-work." 

Mj  ruminations,  at  this  moment,  were  disturbed  by  one  of  the  ser* 
vants  (a  black  girl),  who  brought  me  a  cup  of  co£Fee  and  a  cigar — ^the 
usual  morning  custom  on  a  West-Indian  phmtation.  It  struck  me  that 
something  uncommon,  nay,  even  ominous,  was  observable  in  the  ex* 
nrenion  of  her  countenance,  and  I  waited,  with  no  little  curiosity,  to 
hear  what  she  had  to  communicate. 

*'  Hy,  maasa,"  said  she,  **  here  de  oofiee.  How  yon  do  dis  mombg  ?" 
Then,  with  a  sienificant  glance,  she  added,  '*  Ole  massa,  he  say,  will 
nyong  massa  look  at  'rometer?" 

^  Thank  you,  Nancy,"  I  replied,  <4t  will  be  time  enough  to  inspect 
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the  weadier-glass  when  I  have  finished  my  ooflbe.    How  aie  ^oi^ 
Nan^?" 

<'  »o-80,  rader  pocofy,  tank  Go4  nsna^f  *  agaiaed  die  girl  aa^  widi  a 
flight  she  left  me. 

^'  Veiy  mysterious^^  thought^  I,  ^^is  this  message  about  the  barometer 
with  my  morning  coffee.  It  never  occurred  before  during  my  rat 
here.  Something  strange  must  be  in  the  weather.  Let  me  see  if  I 
can  find  it  out." 

I  accordingly  looked  carefuDy  round  at  all  points  of  the  compass ;  bat 
nothing  extraordinary  was  perceptible,  excepting  that  a  dull  haae  crqot 
languidly  over  the  scene,  and  the  silence  was  awroL 

In  a  isw  minutes,  haTtng  finished  my  cigar,  I  went  into  my  fnend's 
bed-room*  Though  genially  an  early  riser,  he  was,  on  this  oocaskm, 
still  in  bed. 

^  Hallo  I"  exclaimed  I,  '^  why  are  you  still  there  ?  Up,  man»  up,  and 
set  to  work :  jcnt  haTe  plenty  to  do  tins  day.'* 

*'  Hearen  e;rant^"  responded  he,  '^  that  I  may  not  have  too  much  to  do 
before  a  few  hours  are  past  There's  a  hurricane  in  the  air^I  am  sure 
of  it" 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense  V*  I  rejoined.  "  The  barometer  stands  firmly  at 
30 ;  it  has  rather  gone  up  since  yesterday." 

'*  My  dear  boy,"  retomed  he,  emphatically,  '^  I  have  been  dmty  years 
a  renaent  in  the  West  Indies.  During  that  time  I  have  witnessed 
^ht  hurricanes.  The  last  three  were  foreshadowed  by  my  own  sen-> 
sations.  These  sensations  are  now  aggravated  tenfold.  A  terrible  day  is 
before  us*" 

'  That  forebodii^  like  those  under  which  my  finend  then  suffered,  ave 
unerring,  I  have  since  that  time  ascertained.  They  are  produced  by 
two  causes,  namely,  physical  deraDgement,  and  observation  of  meteorcdo^ 
gical  pecufiarities.  In  his  treatise  on  European  Colonies,  Mr.  Howison 
observes,  '*  Persons  long  resident  in  the  West  Indian  islands  are  able  to 
finetell  the  approach  of  hurricanes  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  the  obser- 
vation of  certain  atmospherical  phenomena ;  but  this  kind  of  knowledge 
proves,  unfortunately,  of  little  avail,  either  on  shore  or  at  sea;  the 
violence  of  the  tempest  generally  rendering  impotent  all  precautioiia 
that  may  be  employed  against  its  destructive  effects.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  hurricane,  the  weather  is  almost  always  calm  and  sultry,  and 
the  sea-breeie  does  not  set  in  at  the  usual  hour,  or,  peihaps,  is  not  felt 
at  all ;  the'Slgr  is  red  and  hazy,  and  the  horiaon  surcharged  with  clouds  ; 
the  noise  of  the  surf  seems  particularly  loud  and  distinct ;  and  thunder, 
more  or  less  distant,  is  heard  incessantly.  At  length  the  wiod  begins  to 
blow  in  shifting  gusts,  and  to  lull  again  ;  these  increase  in  strmgtb  and 
finqnency,  and  ere  long  the  blast  comes  roaring  firom  one  quarter  with 
cancentrated  ftoy."  This,  no  doubt,  is  generally  ooneot ;  but  it  does 
not  precisely  describe  the  morning  wituessed  by  me. 

Ab  I  perceived  my  friend  to  be  so  mueh  in  eamert,  and  that  he  was 
suffering  greatly  under  his  apprehension^  I  gave  into  his  hnmoor,  and 
promised  to  note  aocnrately  the  appearances  of  the  weathmv  and  the 
movements  of  die  mercury  in  the  burometer. 

This  assurance  seemed  a  little  to  relieve  hinu 

« I  shall  leave  all  preparations  and  precautions  to  yon,*'  said  he^    ^I 
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nmerved^  as  ii  idimys  the  case  when  ikeBe*  fesrfid  tempoato  aie 
ia  the  air.    The  hnraoane  will  be  \vpaa  us  within  twenty-fiMv. 

It  cannot  be  avpposed  that  a  joang  man  who,  for  five  yean  previooilyy 
had  been  knocking  about  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  small  yesselsy  oouJd. 
sympathise  with  the  climate-worn  and  sensitive  jdaoter*  I,  therefbrey 
laift  the  bed-room  in  excellent  spirits ;  not  only  without  arorehension, 
bst  actuaDy  longing  for  the  hurricane  to  amre^  aa  eKceUent  ran ;  so  rash 
and  thougfatlesB  is  youth. 

Outside  the  house  I  met  Betsey,  the  staid  blade  housekeeper,  feeding 
the  poultry. 

**  Wellt  Betsey/'  said  I,  ^'massa  say  hmricane  come  to-di^." 

Never  did  a  few  words  produce  snoh  a  change  in  the  person  who  heard 
dieni.  The  woman's  gabble  to  the  cooks  and  hens  ceased  suddenly.  A 
gxwve,  disconcerted  look  supplanted  the  good-humoured  smile  which  had 
played  about  her  thick  lips.  I  mi^t  almost  say  she  turned  pale ;  and 
die  measure  of  com  fdl  from  her  hands.  It  was  evident  that  until  now 
she  had  heard  nothing  of  her  master^s  prognostications. 

**  Oh  ky,  ky !"  sobbed  she.  '^  Massa  always  right;"  and  off  she  ran  in 
Tkdent  perturbation. 

**  The  devil  I"  ezdaimed  I,  '<  here's  a  pretty  kettle  offish  !" 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  household  was  in  violent  commotion. 
Mcasongeis  were  instantly  despatched  to  the  sugar-works  (about  half  a  mile 
inland),  and  also  to  the  cove,  where  an  establishment  of  small  vessels  was 
kept  for  various  purposes,  such  as  sugar-droghing,  collecting  coral  to 
bun  into  lime^  ftc.  Meantime,  the  table  in  the  dining-room  vras  removed, 
disclosing  a  huge  trap-door  leading  down  to  a  spacious  cellar.  Into  this 
chasm,  contrived  as  a  place  of  refv^  during  hurricanes,  the  scared  nigger- 
Idnd  conveyed  all  the  most  portaUe  articles  of  value. 

By  nine  o'clock,  all  needful  preparations  were  completed,  and  a 
homed  breakfast  was  snatched.  The  barometer  certainly  had  a  down* 
ward  tendency,  having  fallen  .03  but  there  was  no  other  perceptible 
indication  of  a  change.  A  light  air  from  EL  N.  EL  had  now  set  ii^^ 
the  usual  trade-wind ;  but  all  was  placid  and  beautiful  as  beforel  In 
the  yard  grew  a  magnificent  tamarind-tree  loaded  with  neaily  ripe  fruit. 
Hie  pods  hung  in  large  and  tempting  dusters,  and  the  foliage,  gently 
agitated  by  the  breeze,  gracefully  waved  to  and  fro. 

The  domestic  animals  were  evidently  disturbed :  their  manner  waa 
honied  and  uneasy.     They  clearly  had  a  knowledge   of  impending 


Not  bemg  so  sceptical  as  to  disbelieve  these  signs,  slight  as  they  were^ 
I  kept  all  my  senses  on  the  alert,  watching  alternately  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  and  the  signs  of  the  weather.  By  eleven  o'clock,  a  more 
decided  £ftll  in  the  glass  was  evident ;  it  had  gone  down  to  29. 80 
To  the  northward  the  horizon  had  darkened  considerably.  The  trade- 
wind,  however,  still  swept  gently  and  refreshingly  over  us  ;  but  at  two 
KX.  it  died  away,  and  then  the  mercury  fell  considerably. 

All  doubt  about  the  approaching  tempest  was  now  dispelled.  The 
inhalntants  of  the  small  cottages  in  the  vicinity,  belonging  to  the  estate^ 
flocked  up  to  Dry-Hill  House,  to  seek  consolation  from  companionship 
with  the  white  people. 
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A  light  breeze  soon  sprang  up  horn  the  north,  and  as  it  rose,  the  mer- 
cury fell.  At  three  o'clock  a  furious  gale  was  raging.  Bmng  annoos 
to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  shipping,  I  slipped  out  at  the  bade 
part  of  the  house,  and  went  down  towards  a  cliff  overlooking  the  an- 
chorage. 

To  my  great  disgust  as  a  sailor,  I  percMved,  amongst  the  twelve 
merchant  vessels  lying  in  the  roads,  that  only  four  were  making  any 
preparations  to  withstand  the  tempest  Three  were  at  single  anchor 
with  a  short  scope  of  chain,  and  topgallant  yards  across,  and  one  brig  with 
royal  yards  and  head-sails  loosed.  Such  bare-faced  and  lubberly  careless- 
ness is  almost  incredible.  Old  Columbus  knew  better.  He  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  signs  preceding  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies. 
^'  When  he  was  off  the  principal  Spanish  West  Indian  settlement  in  St 
Domingo,  he  foresaw  that  a  fearful  stonn  would  shortly  arise^  and  sent  to 
Ovando,  the  governor  of  the  place,  to  request  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  take  refuge  in  the  harbour ;  but  this  being  refused,  he  was  obliged  to 
stand  out  to  sea,  and  face  the  storm.  '  What  man,  without  excepting 
even  Job  would  not  have  died  of  despair,'  says  Columbus,  *  to  find  that, 
at  a  crisis  when  the  lives  of  myself,  my  son,  my  brother,  and  my  friends 
were  in  danger,  I  was  prohibited  from  approaching  that  countiy,  and  those 
ports  which,  imder  the  blessing  of  God,  I  had  purchased  for  Spain  at  the 
expense  of  my  blood  ?'  At  this  time  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  ships  was 
about  to  set  sail  for  Spain,  carrying  large  quantities  of  gold  and  peaiisy 
partly  the  revenues  of  the  king,  and  partly  the  property  of  those  private 
mdividuals  who  were  passengers  on  board.  Columbus,  notwithstanding^ 
Ovando's  inhumanity,  advised  him  to  detain  the  fleet  a  few  days,  because 
a  hurricane  was  likely  soon  to  occur ;  but  his  warnings  were  treated  with 
contempt,  and  the  vessels  were  suffered  to  proceed  on  their  voyage* 
Before  the  close  of  the  following  day,  twenty  of  their  number  with  1500 
persons  had  foundered  in  the  tempest.  The  loss  of  treasure  on  this 
occasion  was  so  great  as  to  affect  the  financial  resources  of  Spain  for 
several  years  af^r."* 

As  the  wind  still  steadily  increased,  I  considered  it  best  to  get  back 
to  the  shelter  of  the  house.  To  enable  me  to  do  this  conveniendy,  it 
was  necessary  I  should  creep  along  under  the  garden  bank,  which  offered 
some  protection  against  the  gale.  Not  having  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
force  of  the  wind  would  be  so  enormous  in  this  early  stage  of  the  hurri- 
cane, 1  attempted  to  walk  past  a  gateway,  and  being  instantly  struck  hv 
the  fuU  power  of  the  blast,  was  rolled  over,  and  driven  as  by  a  giant^ 
strength  violently  along  the  ground.  For  a  moment,  1  gave  myself  op 
for  lost,  as  the  harbour  of  St.  John  was  directly  in  my  compelled  course. 
Fortunately,  before  coming  to  the  open  water,  the  land  declined  into  a 
bushy  marah.  Here,  assisted  by  the  underwood,  1  clung  flrmly  to 
mother  Earth. 

After  resting  awhile  and  collecting  my  thoughts,  I  succeeded,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  shdtered  me  in  some  mea- 
sure from  the  wind,  in  regaining  the  yard  of  Dry  Hill  House.  The 
stunning  roar  of  tiie  blfl«t  continued,  and  the  noble  tamarind-tree, 
writhing  seemingly  in  agony,  was  grinding  its  huge  limbs,  whipping  off 

•  Howison's  '*Cok>nies." 
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luge  branches,  and  throwing  them  and  the  fruit  violently  about,  as  if  by 
this  oblation  it  hoped  to  appease  the  demon  of  the  gale.  Alas!  tm 
sacrifice  appeared  <mly  to  incense  and  provoke  its  rage. 

I  entered  the  mansion,  and  sat  down  to  reg^ain  my  breath.  It  now  be- 
came necessary  to  dose  and  bazricade  every  door  in  the  house^  and  nail  the 
windows  firmly  down.  A  crowd  of  women  and  children  were  huddled 
together  on  the  floor  in  silence.  Conversation  was  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  fbrious  noise. 

My  imagination  had  been  very  much  excited  by  the  dismemberment 
of  my  fiivourite  tamarind*  The  idea  of  its  apparent  torture  held  me  in 
thrall.  Through  a  crevice  in  one  of  the  shutters,  I  painfully  watched  its 
throes.  Its  main  branches  (the  growth  of  a  hundred  years)  wrestled  ob-> 
stinately  with  the  opposing  force :  their  groaning  was  heard  above  the 
migfa^  wind;  and  soon  nothing  was  left  but  a  few  jagged  stumps  on  the 
blackened  trunk 

Darkness  now  closed  upon  us.  The  violence  of  the  tempest  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger;  the  noise  increased  to  such  an  overwhelming 
roar,  that  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  human  voice  in  closest  proximity, 
became  totally  usele«s :  they  were  ^'  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 
nnheard."  Loud  cracks  now  gave  notice  that  the  house  beg^  to  com* 
plain.  The  women  and  children  were  immediately  roused  from  their 
ritting  position,  and,  by  signs,  desired  to  go  below.  This  movement  was 
speedily  effected,  and  the  ground-floor  was  left  in  possession  of  the  ma- 
nager and  m3rself.  Our  attention  was  now  divided  between  the  barometer 
which  fortunately  hung  near  the  open  trap-door  (our  last  retreat),  and 
the  perilous  vibration  of  the  building.  Tne  walls  appeared  to  bend  and 
give  before  the  raging  blast 

Suddenly,  a  violent  shock  was  felt,  sending  a  thrill  to  our  hearts. 
This  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  caused  by  the  demolition  of  the 
kitchen,  stables,  and  outhouses  adjoining  the  dwelling,  which,  with  all 
their  contents,  had  flown  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Not  a  vestige 
was  ever  recovered  or  seen,  r^umerous  smaller  shocks  succeeded,  like  re^ 
ports  of  cannon.  Huge  stones  hurtled  through  the  air,  battering  and 
tearing  away  the  verandahs  that  surrounded  the  house. 

To  crown  our  dismay,  a  large  spout  of  heavy  wood,  intended  to  convey 
the  cane-juice  from  the  mill  to  the  boilino^-house  of  a  neighbouring  estate 
two  nules  to  the  northward,  came,  spear-like  through  the  air,  penetrating 
the  rooi^  piercing  the  table,  and  fixing  itself  into  the  floor  close  to  us. 
The  part  which  projected  above  the  roof  caught  the  gale,  and  acted  as 
a  powerful  lever,  shaking  the  house  as  if  it  were  pasteboard.  In  a 
moment  more  it  parted,  leaving  the  lower  portion  still  fixed. 

At  this  time,  the  barometer  had  fiillen  to  28*50.  We  felt,  or  fan- 
cied we  felt,  ibe  house  giving  way.  Taking  a  farewell  look  at  our 
faithful  monitor,  we  prepared  to  descend  into  the  cellar.  To  my  intense 
astonishment,  the  mercury  suddenly  fell  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  I  seized  hold  of  the  manager,  roaring  the  in-> 
formation  in  his  ear;  but,  as  before,  the  human  voice  was  of  no  avail  in 
such  a  tnrmoil.     By  dumb  show,  I  succeeded. 

On  a  sudden,  we  were  aware  of  a  marvellous  change  in  the  state  of 
things.     "  Great  heaven  !'*  I  ejaculated,  ''  what  can  this  mean?' 

There  was  a  dead  calm — ^a  profound  silence,  disturbed  only  by  the 


A  Mmfrimme  ii  Amiiffua. 

iaw  irailmg  -nfcs  «nd  inoobarent  prsfen  of  ifae  wommi  wbA 

ihe  odkr.     We  were  in  tke  Tortez  of  the  fannMnel     It  k^ 

to  describe  the  honror  of  tkb  period.    A  door  iraBvnbifiedflad  ^qieaed, 

vndy  with  a  lighted  candle,  I  itepped  o«t     The  flane  teok  ite  npwacd 

ooone  steadily.    All  aioimd  was  Uadc,  aod  oehn,  and  olant. 

But  the  etiUnen  was  of  brief  duraiionu  ki  a  afasvt  timey  • 
THmhliiig  noise  was  heird,  when  I  qinekly  ce-entered  the  home, 
ing  bolt  and  bar.  A  slight  tremor  shook  the  ground:  an  eardiqnake 
-was  added  to  onr  ills.  Again  eame  the  honicane  from  tfae  opporite 
•quarter,  overwhelmiDg  our  senses  with  its  fierce  impetooaiiy.  T^  htynn^ 
alreaGiy  shaken,  now  rocked  to  and  fro,  threatening  instant  destnsetion. 
We  immediatel J  deseended  into  the  cellar,  fastening  dc^vn  the  tnp-doer 
with  a  strong  lashing.  Daring  scTeial  dreary  boors,  we  remained  in 
suspense,  stunned  by  the  hellish  disturiuuioe  overhead,  our  feehngs  bei^g 
occasionally  varied  by  the  horrible  and  sickening  sensation  of  the  earth- 
quake. Some  bottles  were  thrown  down  by  the  agitation  of  the  groond, 
and  the  long  rows  of  rum-casks  heaved  and  falL 

At  four  A.M.,  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  gale.  We  ptv- 
oeeded  carefully  to  unfiisten  the  trap-door.  On  its  falling  back,  ike 
moon  W€U  plainly  visible^  throwing  lignt  on  groups  of  dense,  black  doads^ 
driving  furiously  across  ibe  heavens.  Nothing  was  above  us  but  the  Ajl 
The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  gone ! 

My  niend  proceeded  with  me  to  a  rising  ground,  waiting  in  anxiovs 
expectation  for  daylight  Ws  agitation  was  extreme.  Dawn  was  in  Ae 
east.  ^'  Look  towards  the  mill,"  he  said.  '*  I  cannot  do  it.  It  most 
be  gone.  Nothing  could  withstand  such  a  night.  I  am  a  minad 
man.'' 

My  eyes  were  strained  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  mill.  At  length 
I  exclaimed, ''  Cheer  up.  The  works  stand  firm  and  strong.  All  yonder 
seems  to  be  right." 

The  sun  now  appeared  with  the  serenity  which  marked  its  rise  on  Ab 
preceding  day ;  but  the  scene  of  devastation  that  met  our  eyes  baffles  all 
power  of  description.  Had  a  hot  blast  firom  hell  passed  over  the  whole 
island,  the  effect  could  not  have  been  more  destructive.  Vegetatioii, 
human  habitations,  animal  life,  all  had  vanished. 

On  our  return  to  the  house,  we  passed  through  what  had  been  a  group 
of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  of  which  nothing  remained  but  stumps,  standing 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  eardi.  The  huge  tops,  foliage,  firuit,  and  re- 
mainder of  the  trunk  were  gone.  A  solid  stone  wall,  two  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  iron  railings,  had  surrounded  the  house.  This,  railings  and 
all,  were  blown  away  in  masses ;  some  of  two  hundred  weight  were  after- 
wards found  a  mile  off. 

The  previous  day  we  were  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  luxury,  now  we 
were  glad  to  banquet  on  a  decayed  ham  luckily  found  in  the  cellar. 

Reports  soon  came  in  from  the  diflSerent  parts  of  the  property.  We 
understood  that  the  cove-house  was  blown  down,  and  that  idl  toe  amsJl 
vessels  were  driven  high  and  dry,  frr  above  high-water  mark  into  ihe 
jungle  on  Rat  Island.  The  overseer  of  the  works,  a  blaek,  reported  aQ 
destroyed  except  the  boiling«house,  which,  however,  had  sustained  serious 
injury.  Its  steam-engine  chimney  was  blown  down,  and  the  earthqvtthe 
had  made  a  rent  in  its  wall. 


^Ib  may  one  Uled?"  «Aed  L 

"  Yea,  —a,"  leterned  the  ovctiig,  ^tkreenigii^ixiissixig.'' 

But «  any  one  ^UIM  n  ropentod. 

O,  «o»  mana,  nobody  idlly  only  fasg  rook  Hxioe  nadi  op  poor  Pogpgy 


*^  Yoa  dan^  mem  to  aay  she's  dead?*' 

^Um  lieadmih^iiiteiip,  nuna.  Big  xock 'tone  eome  tro.de  air,  tvo 
de*Toof,  kit  veol  eo,  loll  um  dead." 

I  aseertained  afterwardsy  that  the  poor  womaii  had  been  killed  in  tbe 
maiiner  described. 

Hie  nataial  amdety  of  a  sailor  i^psin  led  me  down  to  Tiew  the  shippiiqp. 
Never  did  I  behcdd  such  a  scene  of  wreck !  Two  of  the  largest  er^  had 
fbnndered  wi&  all  hands;  the  lower  mast-heads  stiU  stickiag  abore  the 
water.  The  email  vessels,  as  already  stated,  I  fonnd  a  long  way  above 
h]g^«water  mark.  Three  had  ridden  out  the  storm,  and  amongst  them, 
to  my  sarprise,  the  farig.  There  die  lay,  still  at  angle  anchor,  the  main 
Toyal'-yard  stiU  crossed,  bat  the  fbre-top-mast  head  tmted  ofi^  and  all  the 
upper  gear  gone.     Who  can  account  for  this  ? 

The  poor  steamer  (to  whidi  I  was  attached)  in  English  harbour,  had 
&red  very  badly.  In  the  first  part  of  the  gale  she  had  dragged  the  huge 
moorings  and  gone  broadside  on  to  the  i^iart  On  the  gale  shifting, 
not  being  aUe  to  snap  the  numerous  &stening8  by  which  she  was  lashed 
to  the  buried  guns,  she  had  torn  down  the  whole  length  of  the  wharf 
iriiereto  she  was  secured. 
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Past  III. 

If  I  desired  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  topography  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  I  should  request  my  auditor  to 
take  any  of  the  latest  maps  of  those  regions  which  have  been  published, 
and  beg  him  to  note  that  the  great  island  of  New  HoUaud  appears,  either 
£NKn  our  actual  knowledge,  or  de&ult  of  precise  accounts,  from  certain  de- 
ductions familiar  to  geologists,  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  large  terrestial 
bowl,  vrhereof  the  line  of  country,  which  forms  the  somewhat  broad  brim, 
is  composed  of  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains,  which  send  short  rivers  down 
to  the  coast,  and  long  rivers  into  the  interior :  that  this  circumference  of 
eierated  countiy,  which  extends  about  an  average  of  perhaps  150  miles 
from  the  ooast  mland,  embraces  every  variety  of  soil — ^sometimes  swelling 
into  friffiin^ina  Govcred  with  impenetrable  forest,  sometimes  expanding 
into  elevated  plains  bearing  good  pasture  and  free  of  timber,  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  chiefly,  taking  the  rorm  of  lon^  sweeping  undulations  of 
moderately  elevatea  rocky  forest  land,  commonly  of  small  value,  and  fre- 
quentty  of  JEione  at  all,  and  sometimes  affording  choioe  agricultural  lands 
•along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  watercourses. 

Like  most  general  descriptions,  however,  this  one  serves  only  as  a  peg 
idweon  to  hi^.esosptions.    In  the  Fort  Phillip  district,  at  the  soiUh- 
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east  corner  of  the  oontiiient  of  New  HoDand,  the  ooantnr  is  of  better  dn- 
racter  than  it  u  in  the  twenty  ooonties  oompriang  the  old  coloQjr  of  Ne«r 
South  Wales ;  and  in  the  new  countzy  again,  north  of  the  aud  twenty 
ooimtiesi  the  land  is  generally  su^ieiior.  There  is  a  smallish  patch  of  very 
fine  country  again  in  South  Australia;  but  then,  as  you  proceed  west  from 
Port  lincoln,  there  is  a  coast  line  whoUy  wortUess  ontd  you  bring*  up  at 
King  Geoige*s  Sound,  in  the  territory  of  Western  Austrana;  not  a  aiagie 
fresh-water  stream  debouching  into  uie  ocean  through  the  i^Mde  q£  that 
great  length.  Then,  as  you  proceed  north  from  the  Swan  River  settle- 
ments, you  alternate  between  much  worthless,  and  little  ipood  country, 
and  so  on.  The  interior  riTers  of  this  great  ijand  you  wiU  find  making 
capricious  detours,  after  rising  on  or  near  one  ooast»  in  order  to  empty 
themselves  out  at  another ;  or  they  lose  themselves  in  the  big  desert  of 
the  interior.    That  interior  seems  to  be  a  great  level  of  sansd^  wiuch  has 


gradually  emerged  from  the  ocean.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  enlorer 
bturt,  and  what  he  alleges  in  proof  seems  reasonable  ;  but  oonfeflsing  to 
profound  ignorance  of  geology,  my  own  convictions  in  the  matter  are 
rather  to  be  r^^aided  as  the  result  of  fiiith  than  of  demonstntaon.  The 
forest  country  must  not  be  regarded  as  anything  like  the  wooded  dis* 
tricts  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  whether  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America.  It  is  covered  chiefly  with  that  class  of  trees  vulgarly  called 
gum-trees,  but  which  botanists  call  eucalyptL  These  are  all  evergTeens* 
commonly  very  unpicturesque,  having  tall  straight  stems  and  sli^tiBh 
branches,  with  the  scantiest  amount  of  olive  green  foliage^  every  leaf  of 
brittle  ooasistency  and  high  aromatic  odour.  Now  and  then  in  the 
marshes  and  on  tne  river  banks,  a  gum  tree  will  assume  a  tolerably  grace- 
ful and  umbrageous  appearance,  but  otherwise  they  are  melancnoly  ob- 
jects, and  the  artist  Ukes  to  contemplate  an  Australian  wood  when  misti- 
med into  *'  breadth''  by  distance.  Go  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  see  long 
sweeps  of  forest  recedmg  until  they  become  undefined  masses  of  cobalt  in 
the  haze  of  a  hot  wind,  and  you  have  a  sight  a  painter  ranemben  for 
future  use;  and,  which  a  skilful  aixanffement  of  rock  and  kangaroos  in  the 
foreground  converts  into  a  picture  which  will  make  unsettled  people  in 
England  wish  they  were  in  Australia. 

Of  this  coast  country,  so  to  call  it,  a  length  of  upwards  of  2000  miles 
is  occupied  afler  a  fashion  by  English  settlers — ^that  is,  starting  from  the 
northernmost  settlements  of  New  South  Wales,  and  proceeding  south 
into  Basses  Straits,  and  thence  westward  to  Port  lincoln,  in  the  colooy 
of  South  Australia.  The  average  width  of  this  coast  occupation  is,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  100  mijes ;  still,  however,  making  a  large  superficies 
of  earth.  When  we  know  that  the  entire  population  of  the  two  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales  (including  Port  Phillip),  and  South  Australia,  com- 
prises at  the  present  time  only  about  250,000  souls,  and  that  t£  this  total 
considerably  more  than  one-third  reside  in  the  towns,  the  reader  will 
comprehend  that,  taking  a  general  view  of  this  extensive  sweep  of  terri- 
tory, it  is  very  much  in  we  way  in  which  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator.  In  proportion  to  mere  population,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  production  of  every  description,  and  plenty  of  lands  cultivate 
In  proportion  to  extent  of  territory,  what  man  has  done  becomes  relatively 
nothing — but  in  saying  this  we  are  to  remember,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
country  in  its  natural  state  is  a  sheep-walk.     Yon  shall  ride  100  miles 
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and  not  meet  a  human  being,  or  see  any  evidence  of  human  existence, 
hi  the  better  description  of  country,  you  may  come  across  a  flock  or  two 
in  a  day's  ride,  and  have  your  sight  refreshed  with  a  solitary  shepherd 
seated  on  a  fallen  gnm-tree,  smoking  his  short  pipe;  suggestmg  to  you 
how  dissimilar  the  modem  truth  is  to  the  ancient  fiction  of  the  poets. 
But  as  you  near  the  older  towns  the  rural  population  increases,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  old  ''  counties**  of  New  South  Wales,  within  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  you  will  see  all  around  you  cultivated  land 
and  farmsteads;  and  young  settlers,  whose  grandfiithers  were  bom  in  the 
colony — ^who  know  not  their  lineage  in  the  mother  country — who  have 
an  aspect  which  is  no  longer  English,  but  distinctly  Australian^-who 
hsTe  no  great  affection  for  the  old  country — who  have  a  shrewd  notion  that 
Sydney  has  a  high  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  are  not  quite 
dear  bat  that  their  native-bom  patriot  is  the  greatest  of  living  orators. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  may  be  curious  to  know  where,  in  this  quarter 
or  that,  £>re8t  land  begins  and  open  countiy  ends ;  how  exactly  high  this 
or  that  range  may  be;  how  particular  rivers  turn  and  twist  in  all  points 
of  the  compass  m>m  their  sources  until  they  run  into  the  ocean;  how 
numy  are  the  varieties  of  the  eucalyptus  and  mimosa  in  every  degree  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  what  the  soils,  and  sub-soils,  and  deeper  strata 
of  the  earth ;  what  the  length  to  which  particular  kangaroos'  tails  run, 
and  what  the  domestic  habit-s  of  marsupial  dormice : — upon  all  these  and 
siu^  like  curious  and  important  points  they  must  refer  to  the  hundred 
and  one  admirable  compilations  with  which  the  British  press  is  now  teem- 
ing. My  design  in  the  description  I  have  above  attempted,  is  to  convey 
in  the  fewest  number  of  words  some  general  idea  of  the  regions  referred 
to.  I  have  a  special  desire  to  divest  the  readers  imagination  of  hedge- 
rows and  turnpike-roads,  and  up-and-down  trains,  and  to  enable  him,  by 
a  comprehensive  glance,  to  realise  the  present  aspect  of  our  possessions  in 
New  Holland.  This  effected,  and  I  have  done  with  geography.  I  have 
afforded  myself  a  wide  field  to  roam  over,  and  I  shall  jump  from  one  part 
to  another,  as  the  caprices  of  recollection  shall  incline  me. 

Upon  one  occamon,  a  few  years  since,  I  was  called  to  the  country  north 
of  the  Upper  Hunter.  To  proceed  there  from  Sydney,  the  better  course 
is  to  go  by  the  steam-boat  that  leaves  every  day  for  Moipeth,  a  small 
town  at  the  end  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hunter.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent boats  running  this  '*  line,"  fuUy  equal  for  size,  speed,  and  accom- 
iDodation,  to  the  b^  of  our  channel  steamers ;  and  a  man  fresh  from 
Europe  sees  nothing,  perhaps,  that  so  much  surprises  him  as  the  steam 
fi<^Ua  of  Port  Jac^n.  I  remember  the  reply  of  a  squatting  friend  of 
iDine  to  a  question  I  had  put  to  him,  '*  What  most  stmck  you  on  your 
urival  in  ma  part  of  the  world  ?" 

*' Why,  I  think  I  was  most  astonished  with  the  steamers.  Perhaps  it 
^^  because  upon  our  ship  first  tacking  into  port,  we  met  a  Port  Pmllip 
Bteamer,  a  fine  long  iron  boat,  on  her  outward-bound  course,  with  plenty 
of  people  on  deck,  all  looking  as  unconcerned,  and  as  fiuniliar  with  such  a 
iiu^e  of  transit,  as  though  they  were  going  from  London  to  Ostend.  My 
&stimprefl8ioiifl  of  New  Soutn  Wales,  I  find,  are  always  associated  with 
tiiat  occurrence." 

**But  when  you  got  on  shore  ?" 

''Why  then  I  was  chiefly  led  to  admire  the  very  current  use  of  the 
latest  English  '  slang.' " 

March. — ^yoxi.  lxxxy.  ivo.  cccxxzix.  u 
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The  time  of  departure  for  the  steamer  to  ihe  Hunter  u  ten  o^dock  at 
night.  On  going  down  into  the  saloon  I  found  the  passengeia  mustering, 
and  in  anticipation  of  their  arrifal  I  may  at  onoe  descrihe  them.  Thm 
were  a  judge  and  lawyers  going  this  ''  northern  cifcnit" — a  joU j  party  of 
New  England  squatters,  all  till  aetiTe  feUows,  one  a  periect  Uercuks 
in  stature  and  musde,  and  £uned  for  his  intoepidity  and  good  natare — 
a  Maitland  auctioneer— two  oountnr  dealers  imo  had  eome  up  to  town 
^  to  go  through  the  ooitft,''  andhavrng  availed  themslves  of  that  metiiod 
of  ba^eiog  Uieir  accounts  were  returning  with  a  chcnoe  assortment  of 
goods  to  recommence  business -*-half  a  doien  settlers  going  bade  to  their 
Taiious  homes  on  the  river — an  officer  of  engineers  proceeding  to  the 
inspection  of  some  expensive  militaiy  works-— «  Catholic  pnest — a  minis* 
ter  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion— and  a  police  magistrate  hastening  hack 
to  his  "  district*'  before  his  extended  leave  had  expired,  and  after  a  patri- 
otic newspaper  had  inquired,  whether,  since  the  '^  district"  had  done  so 
long  without  his  presence^  it  might  not  be  found  possible  to  diiqpenae  with 
it  utogether  ?  rerhapsthis  miriit  be  r^arded  as  agood  average  sample 
of  aboat  load  of  passengers  to  the  Hunter. 

The  gentiemen  of  the  law  had  not  yet  arrived  when  one  of  theaettkra, 
a  tall  raw-boned  Northumbrian,  dressed  in  well-washed  '*  colonial  tweeds,*' 
with  a  Panama  hat,  flung  his  portmanteau  on  one  of  the  beds*  of  which 
a  double  tier  was  ranged  on  eadi  side  of  the  cabin ;  tins  beiii^  the  well 
known  ordinary  method  of  "  taking  posseasion."  The  act  was  aeen  by  tibe 
steward,  who  bustled  up  with  the  air  of  aman  who  had  an  assured  right  to 
be  peremptory.  "  That,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  <'  is  taken  by  her  majesty's 
attorney-general." 

''Butwhere's  her  majesty's  attorney-general's  portmanteau  ?'*  inter- 
rogated our  settler  with  a  severe  look* 

<<  But  the  berth  is  bespoken,''  urged  the  steward,  evading  die  direct 
question,  and  laying  great  emphasis  on  the  official  dignity,  '^  the  bettfa 
was  bespoken  this  morning,  for  her  mijesty's  attamey-geneEaL" 

<<  Her  majesty's  attorney-general  be  d ^,"  said  the  settier. 

The  stemid  stared  agnast  at  the  (wofiuuition;  but  reading  in  the 
settier's  look  that  he  might  prove  a  rough  customer,  he  quietly  nastened 
to  secure  another  berth  for  the  lawyer,  taking  care  to  qrmbotise  his  right 
in  the  ordinary  manner*  The  settler,  oa  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  the  posdbility  of  further  doubt  or  discussion,  seated  him- 
self on  the  berth,  flung  off  his  boots,  and  lajring  hims^  at  full  length 
on  the  bed  composed  himself  all  habited  as  he  was,  to  sleep. 

I  found  an  aoquuntance  am<mg  the  other  Biver  settlere^a  chatty, 
gossiping  fellow,  who  had  been  BEiany  years  in  the  coontry.  I  turned  an 
inquiring  look  upon  him  after  the  above  brief  dialogue,  when  he  observed— 

«<  I  know  Grimes  welL  A  better  fellow  does  not  exist,  and  he  would 
have  given  up  the  berth  in  an  instant  if  the  steward  had  quietly  told  him 
he  had  been  requested  to  keep  it  for  a  gentleman ;  but  when  he  swag- 
gered up  with  his  mouth  full  <^  attorney-general,  you  see  Grimes,  who 
has  a  distaste  for  men  in  office,  stood  upon  ms  rights.  You  will,  perhaps, 
have  noticed  that  there  is  a  pretty  general  distaste  for  men  m  ofiec 
among  the  colonists  ?" 

<'ln  truth  I  have:  it  seems  to  furnish  your  community  with  its 
standard  topic  of  discontent" 

«  Yes — the  feet  is,  office  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  comfort  and 
well-bemg  of  us  settlers.    Firsts  through  the  favour  of  office  we  goty  or 
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baaed  we  got,  good  graaiB  of  land,  or  laige  grmts  of  land;  or  through 
ilB  dk^uroax^  had  gnmtB  and  small  ^raois.  Then,  until  the  last  few 
Tears,  tkere  wete  oonviets  to  be  dktnboted.  Those  who  got  eivil  and 
mduatnoas  malelactors  were  supposed  to  hare  '  good  interest ;'  those  who 
got  insufferable  roffians  were  in  disfavour.  Latterly  we  haire  questbns 
raised  about  our  'nins,'  police  asristanee,  and  the  enforoemeni  of  quit 
rents,  all  bringing  settler  and  squatter  perpetually  in  contact^  and  often 
eoUiflont  with  jaeks-in-office;  and  whom,  being  all  appdmted  by  the 
people  at  home,  the  peojde  here  look  i^pon  as  a  foreign  dominating  caste* 
Grimes,  I  know,  has  his  own  grievance  just  now :  it  is  that  which  baa 
brought  him  up  to  Sydney ;  and  I  imaeine  he  has  gained  nothing  by  hia 


tiip,  but  lost  both  time  and  aaoney.  Tnis,  no  doubt,  made  him  so  cmaty 
with  the  steward,  when  he  tried  to  come  the  attorney-general  over  him. 
Our  company  had  all  mustered  at  the  last  bdOl,  summoning  passengers  to 
be  on  board ;  and  shortly  after  ten  we  were  ateaming  away  down  the 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  It  was  an  insuflerably  bet  night,  after  two  or 
duee  days  of  ^'  hot  wind."  The  wind  had  i^ow  ceased  to  bk>w,  but  the 
air  lek  dry  and  heated,  as  if  you  were  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  a  furnace. 
The  last  &w  days'  wind  having  come  off  the  shore,  and  being  now 
snoeeeded  by  a  Ivul,  we  found  the  sea  outside  the  Heads  unusually  cahn. 
lliere  was,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  swell ;  and,  in  eonsequence^ 
we  were  spared  the  abrupt  attack  of  sea-nckness,  which  landsmen  usually 
CKperioioe  in  coming  out  of  this  harbour.  The  due  allowance  of  dears 
having:  been  smoked  on  deck,  and  ak  and  brandy-and-water  drunk  in 
the  cabin,  most  of  the  passengers  '^  turned  in,*'  congratulating  tJiemselves 
on  a  tranquil,  if  hot,  night.  I  had,  however,  remained  on  deck,  feeling 
nmdi  uicommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  cabin.  One  could  see  no  lights 
along'  the  shore,  eacept  the  revolving  one  in  tbe  light-house  at  Fort 
Jackson  Heads,  which  we  were  fast  leaving  astern.  With  that  exception, 
Ae  coast  appeared  as  when  Captain  Cook  sailed  along  it ;  and  such, 
genecally,  is  the  aspect  of  the  coast  line  of  New  South  Wales — a  succes- 
sion of  gum-tree  or  she-oak  hills,  or  bare  diffs,  or  sandy  beaches,  backed 
with  forest  or  swamp — ^no  indication  of  the  flourishmg  community  of 
Englidbmen,  hard  at  work  at  their  wool-growing,  their  trade  and  their 
politics  within. 

<<  We  shall  have  the  wind  firom  the  southward  before  long,"  said  the 
mate,  looking  op  at  the  sky  and  dien  at  the  dog-vane,  and  holding  up 
Us  hand  to  eaten  any  motion  m  the  air;  "  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  weU 
on  our  way  to  Newcastle  before  it  comes." 

The  mate  was  right.  A  hot  wind  ends  in  a  calm,  and  the  calm,  after 
lasting  a  few  homn,  generally  terminates  in  a  fierce  gale  from  the  south; 
coding  the  atmosphere  upon  approved  scientific  principles.  In  ten  minutes 
from  we  time  of  ^  mote  s  pradicdon  the  wind  tore*.i^  from  the  south  all 
of  a  Ridden.  It  brought  with  it  in  half-an-hour  a  heavy  swell,  and  the  air 
became  so  chilled  that  all  on  dedc  got  into  their  pea-jackets.  It  brought 
also  the  skipper  on  deck,  whose  voice  was  soon  heard  contending  with  the 
neise  of  wind  and  sea.  After  sedng  that  my  horse  (for  contemplating 
a  long  journey  I  had  provided  mysdf  with  a  lycely  little  nag)  was  wdl 
secured  against  injury  in  his  berth  between  tbe  paodle-boxes,  I  remained 
on  deck,  as  I  bad  an  dd  fency  for  watching  the  progress  of  a  gale. 
We  were  soon  running  before  such  a  sea  as  European  tourists  rarely  have 
an  opportunity  of  witnessbg,  unless  crossing  that  classic  region  of  gales, 
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the  Bay  of  Biscay.  I  doubt  if  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  heavier  sea 
is  found  than  along  this  coast  with  a  southerly  gale.  It  was  fortunate 
we  had  not  to  contend  against  these  movinfi^  masses  of  water.  Our  little 
steamer  did  her  work  beautifully.  As  each  swell  in  succession  seemed 
to  threaten  to  sweep  her  long  deck  fore  and  af^  she  quietly  lifted  her 
stem  to  it,  and  it  rushed  on  until  it  appeared  a-head  in  the  moonlight 
like  a  mountain  in  flight  I  call  it  a  mountain  in  deference  to  custom  ; 
but  the  truth  is  seas  never  do  run  mountains  high,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  sune  and  said  to  the  contrary.  Masses  of  water,  each  as 
big  as  Primrose-hOl,  are  a  common  enough  affitir,  and  quite  ugly  enough 
in  appearance  when  ooursine  af^r  each  other  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  and  your  craft  is  a  Tittle  sluggish,  and  you  get  the  few  thousands 
of  tons  of  water  which  one  of  them  may  be  mathematically  computed  to 
contain,  slap  on  board  of  you. 

I  was  once  on  the  poop  of  a  sailing  vessel,  watching  these  succeeding 
swells,  as  we  were  scudding  away  before  them, — you  could  have  touched 
them  from  the  stem  with  a. boat-hook.  The  vessel  rose,  heavily, — eadh 
time  I  felt  we  should  get  the  sea ;  but  still  on  she  went.  We  wanted 
more  head-sail,  however ;  and  while  they  were  bending  a  new  fore-sail 
(the  old  one  having  blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes),  we  at  length  got  it. 
Our  boats  on  the  quarters  were  filled,  jifyself  and  another  were 
brought  up  by  the  mizen-iigging,  or  we  should  have  gone  overboard,  and 
many  cries  arose  from  the  interior  of  the  poop  below.  I  descended  to 
the  quarter-deck,  and  hurried  into  the  cuddy.  Behold  every  bulk-head 
flat  on  the  deck, — in  a  moment  some  dozen  cabins  smashed  into  one,  and 
half-a-dozen  families  floating  about  in  their  night-apparel.  That  was  a 
prodi^ous  misery  to  all  concerned;  but  *'it  was  well  it  was  no  worse," 
said  the  captain,  consolingly,  next  day—*'  sudi  another  slap  might  have 
sent  us  all  to  the  bottom." 

There  seemed  no  fear  of  a  similar  accident  with  our  steamer ;  and  we 
hoped  three  or  four  hours  would  round  us  quietly  into  the  Hunter. 
Nevertheless,  on  descending  to  the  saloon  I  found  matters  rather  different 
from  what  they  were  on  leavino^  it.  The  steward  and  his  mates  were 
hurrying  about  with  basins,  and  bench  and  bar,  squatters  and  dealers, 
settlers  and  engineers,  priests  and  preachers,  were  all  vigorously  sea-sick. 
All  the  affectations  were  postponed,  and  our  common  humanity  pro* 
clmmed.  Even  our  gruff  Northumbrian  had  suspended  his  ill-will  to 
gentlemen  in  office,  and  was  actually  exchanging  condolences  with  the 
veiy  functionary  he  had  so  lately  anathematised. 

By  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  in  the  Hunter,  off  Newcastle, 
a  small  town  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  on  the  south  side.  It  is 
called  *^  Newcastle,"  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  ooal 
mines  of  New  South  Wales ;  to  which  probably  it  mainly  owes  its  ex- 
istence. It  presents  no  remarkable  feature,  except  a  large  range  of 
buildings  then  in  course  of  erection  as  a  military  barrack,  upon  whidi  I 
was  assured  a  preposterously  laige  sum  of  British  money  had  been 
expended ;  though  there  can  be  no  permanent  necessity  for  any  laxge 
force  being  stationed  there.  What  greater  gratification  in  the  wond 
than  to  run  in  from  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea  into  a  snug  harbour  ?  It 
becomes  a  positive  pleasure  to  be  able  to  walk  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  gravitation  and  dynamics,  and  to  be  enabl^  once  more  to 
regulate  yomr  ^  point  of  right"  at  your  own  good  pleasure.  I  went  to 
see  how  my  nag  fared  afbr  the  tomUing  about  whicn  he  had  experienced 
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dtning  the  night,  and  was  happy  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
alight  abrasore  on  his  shoulder,  he  appeared  quite  well ;  and  I  was  also 
pleased  to  think  the  animal  already  knew  me.  It  was  desirable  that  a 
fiiendly  understanding  should  be  established  between  us,  as  I  contem- 
plated many  a  long  day's  journey  in  company  with  each  other. 

After  landing  a  portion  of  our  passengers  at  Newcastle,  we  proceeded 
up  the  river.  For  a  few  miles  we  were  in  the  midst  of  low,  swampy, 
mangrove  flats,  no  living  thing  seen  but  an  occasional  stork  standing 
gravely  on  one  leg  on  the  mud-banks  left  uncovered  by  the.  ebbing-tide. 
By  degrees  the  mangroves  ended,  and  we  got  to  patches  of  cultivation, 
and  small  slab  huts  on  the  low  banks,  out  of  which  young  colonial 
urchins,  with  skins  bronzed  and  hair  blanched  in  the  fierce  sun  of  an 
Australian  summer,  rushed  to  stare  and  shout  at  the  passing  steamer, 
their  mothers  standing  quietly  by  with  the  last  baby  in  their  arms. 
Then  we  got  to  sloping  banks,  and  began  to  find  the  wealthier  class  of 
settlers'  houses,  an  occasional  one  being  built  on  a  more  ambitious  scale, 
and  designed  to  look  like  the  *^  coimtry  seat."  And  now  boats  would  be 
seen  putting  off  to  inquire  if  the  master  had  come  down,  or  to  be  told 
that  there  was  nothing  on  board  for  him  this  trip,  or  perhaps  to  receive 
the  said  master  himself,  while  the  steamer  condescended  to  stop  for  one 
minute  and  a  half. 

''These  steamers,  you  see,"  said  my  chatty  friend,  the  settler,  to  me, 
**  are  a  great  daily  event  in  this  river  of  ours.  It  was  not  ten  years  ago 
when  we  could  only  get  here  once  a  week  in  a  sailing  smack,  or  we  had 
to  travel  a  long  roundabout  by  land  over  a  mountainous  track.  Now  we 
have  our  steamer  daily,  our  produce  is  shipped  handily  to  Sydney,  and 
our  dealers  along  the  river  are  kept  well  supplied  with  goods.  Tnen  we 
get  the  daily  gossip  of  Sydney  to  our  own  and  our  wives'  great  delight, 
while  we  settlers  are  kept  wide  awake  to  the  manoeuvres  of  government, 
or  the  perfidious  designs  of  the  mother  country.  It  is  true  our  press — 
our  very  free  press — are  somewhat  given  to  the  discovery  of  mares'  nests ; 
but  we  should  be  cruelly  plagued  if  we  had  not  a  proper  supply  of 
grievances.*' 

''  But  are  you  serious  in  talking  about  the  perfidious  designs  of  the 
mother  country?" 

*'  Why,  no,  hardly,  myself — but  one  drops  almost  unconsciously  into 
the  language.  Nor  do  I  think,  after  all,  that  many  of  us  seriously  think 
80.  My  own  belief  is,  that  out  of  the  Colonial-office  few  care  to  give  us  a 
thought.  I  tested  the  matter  myself  when  I  went  to  England,  where  I 
stayed  nine  months,  with  a  sore  throat  all  the  time,  and  where  you  never 
see  such  a  sky  as  that,"  pointing  to  the  cloudless  blue  above  us  ;  '^  when 
we  have  wrong  done  us  it  is  through  the  ignorance,  or  the  indifference  of 
the  great  men  at  home.  They  can't  or  won*t  afford  time  to  think  of  us ; 
and  then  they  are  too  apt  to  take  all  for  granted  that  their  subordinates 
here  tell  them." 

**  But  you  will  soon  find  a  remedy  now  you  have  your  representative 
legisLiture  at  work;  and  that  the  people  at  home  seem  disposed  to  leave 
yon  to  yourselves  ?" 

*'  Tliat  will  be  the  case,  no  doubt.  When  we  pass  bad  laws  of  our  own 
concoction,  or  if  we  ever  have  what  the  Canadians  call  responsible  govern- 
ment and  can  initiate  a  policy  all  our  own,  I  dare  say  we  shall  still  see 
plenty  to  grumble  about ;  but  then  we  shall  have  men  on  the  spot  to 
exercise  our  fiiry  upon." 
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**  WUbh  at  present  goes  to  Downing  Street." 

**  Yes ;  or  to  those  in  the  cokmy*  who  are  snppoeedto  be  in  league  with 
Downing  Street ;  while  pcmulanhr  has  been  confined  to  those  of  oar 
oc^onists  who  are  most  slolml  in  finding  out  that  we  are  oppressed.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  a  great  thing  when  we  can  say  to  these  men  come  and 
do  betfcer.    Fair  play  between  all,  I  say." 

My  attention  was  here  arrested  by  a  native  in  his  canoe — a  smaU 
caraeol  constructed  of  bark,  and  which  he  could  hare  run  away  wifli  on 
his  shoolden.  He  had  but  one  paddle  with  which  he  propelled  his  resseL 
He  was  an  aged  man,  yeiy  meagre,  with  white  hair,  and  displayed  entire 
unconcern  at  the  great  result  of  modem  science  which  was  gliding  past 
him.  He  nerer  eren  glanced  at  us,  but  kept  deliberately  Joying  his 
paddle,  while  his  little  oaft  was  being  tossed  about  in  the  waves  caused 
by  the  steamer. 

''  The  steamer  has  ceased  to  be  a  wonder  to  these  savages,  if  indeed  it 
ever  excited  their  astonishment ;  for  it  has  ever  been  a  feature  with  these 
people  to  betoken  little  surprise  at  any  of  those  ordinary  exhibitiGns  of 
civilised  art  with  which  the  wonderment  of  the  barbarian  is  bespoken. 
A  gun  let  off  caused  no  remark,  nor  the  old  trick  of  the  mirror.  I  know 
many  senable  men,''  proceeded  my  gossip,  '*  who  pretend  to  detect  un- 
common intelligence  among  them.  I  never  saw  any,  further  than  tiiat 
instinctive  cunning  which  leads  them  to  entrap  their  pr^-" 

^  But  they  have  prodigious  skill  with  their  weapons?* 

*^  Yes,  as  a  tiger  is  clever  at  a  spring.  Some  accident  taught  them 
that  flinging  up  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  their  '  boomarang,*  widi 
a  certiun  mode  of  propulsion,  brought  it  back  again  to  their  niet.  I 
grant  you  their  lever  stick  has  the  look  of  invention;  and  it  is  remaik* 
able  that  no  other  spear-throwing  people  that  I  ever  heaid  or  read  ci, 
had  hit  upon  this  contrivance.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  also 
was  an  accident;  or,  at  best,  the  happy  thought  of  some  mechanical 
genius  in  past  days  among  the  tribes,  and  is  now  handed  down  as  part 
of  their  nature^  like  running,  or  climbing  gum-trees." 

The  aged  native,  who  had  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  we  had  long 
left  behind  us.  He  and  his  craft,  and  our  steamer  and  its  bmrthen, 
afforded  one  more  of  the  contrasts,  constantly  afforded  in  these  parts, 
between  the  rudest  nature  and  the  highest  civilisation. 

<'  Yon  observe  that  farm  there^-you  see  not  a  stump  left  in  the  laxge 
extent  of  cultivation.  You  see  a  good  bam,  and  a  small  house;  thougli 
a  tidy,  clean  little  house.  No  money  or  labour  appears  to  have  been 
spent  uselessly ;  and  the  wife  and  flunily  were  no  lovers  of  finery — tan 
up  no  long  accounts  at  the  '  store ;'  still  the  owner— poor  feUow !— has 
just  gone  through  the  court." 

*'  I  am  sony  to  find  you  have  so  many  men  going  through  lAe 
court:* 

**  You  are  right,  sir.  The  phrase,  unfortunately,  has  become  a  house* 
hold  word  vrith  us.  Our  very  children  get  hold  of  it.  We  have  had  the 
strangest  state  of  things.  The  value  of  everything  has  so  fluctuated. 
You  people  in  the  old  countries  can't  imagine  it.  You  have  a  tolerable 
aiverage  every  year  for  eveiything.  But  who  eouM  reckon  how  his 
afiairs  stood,  when  one  year  we  had  wheat  at  thirty  shiflings  a  boriiel, 
and  then  in  two  or  three  seasons  at  half-a-crowa  ;  sheep  one  year  at 
two  guineas  a  head,  and  in  a  year  or  two  after  at  two  sUffings;  and 
land  falling  in  the  like  proportion." 
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^' You  have  all  been  speculating  too  much,  I  fear,  and,  bidding  good- 
bye to  eyery  rational  test  of  value,  have  gone  into  the  land  of  fiction 
for  your  pnoes,  and  when  at  leng^  you  get  into  the  land  of  reality  and 
low  prices,  you  find  yourselves  ruined.     Is  it  not  so  T* 

"  In  great  part,  I  must  confess  it  is.  We  have  been,  most  of  us, 
gambling  for  fortunes ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  like  my  prudent  and 
industrious  fiiend  with  the  farm  yonder,  the  hard-working  and  prudent 
are  brought  into  the  general  rum.  But  it  is  not  whmly  speculation 
dther.  We  have  many  causes  of  personal  ruin  at  work  which  you  at 
home  are  exempt  from.  First,  our  population  takes  fits  and  starts :  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  regular  progression,  by  way  of  breeding,  as  in  England. 
In  a  few  years,  we  perhaps  double  our  population  by  active  immigra- 
tion, and  then  we  have  a  lull  again.  Then  we  have  fresh  tracts  of 
good  land  being  ever  and  agun  discovered,  all  coming  suddenly  into 
our  land  market,  and  affecting  the  price  of  that  commocUty.  Then  our 
staple  exports  have  a  wide  range  in  value  in  the  markets  of  England. 
Who  can  always  provide  against  the  combined  effect  of  fluctuations 
like  these?  A  man's  debts  are  recorded  against  him  in  a  non-fluctuating 
commodity.  What  he  hopes  to  pay  with,  ranges  from  bottom  to  top  in 
the  scale  of  money  value.*^ 

*^  But  that  makes  your  colonial  prosperity  a  very  ticklish  affair  V* 

**  Why  it  has  made  the  prosperity  of  individuals  tmeertain ;  but  our 
annual  yield  is  great  in  proportion  to  our  population,  and  so  we  have  sub' 
Btantial  wealth  for  the  whole  community.  The  result  of  this  great 
change  in  the  value  of  things  has  been  to  transfer  property  extensively, 
and  to  make  going  through  the  Insolvent  Court,  not,  as  in  England,  a 
stigma,  but  a  process  of  equitable  adjustment  adapted  to  the  social  neces- 
nties  of  the  place.  Then  it  is  surprising  how  men  suddenly  start  again 
into  prosperitVy  when  honestly  disencumbered  of  old  debts." 

*^  Still  idl  this  is  very  unsatisfactory.  A  man  who  loses  his  property 
must  be  a  great  philosopher  to  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the 
community  at  large  remains  as  well  off  as  ever.** 

^  We  must  all  act  thus  in  future,  sir.  We  must  remember  all  these 
risks  we  have  to  run  in  young  countries,  and  be  just  prudent  in  propor» 
tion.  We  should  remember  that  our  population  must  always,  at  least 
for  a  century  to  come,  be  small  in  reference  to  our  territory.  We  must 
be  content,  Uierefore,  to  lower  our  standard  of  money  profit ;  and  to  look 
to  our  gpreat  privilege  as  colonbts  to  consist  in  exemption  from  heavy 
impoatSy  and  m  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  of  our  own  production.  We 
miut  t^ich  our  sons  to  work  more  and  think  less  of  being  young  bloods 
—not  that  I  want  to  see  them  hawbucks  either.  We  must  avoid  getting 
into  debt,  for  however  littie,  and  rather  strive  to  have  a  little  money  always 
in  hand.  Then  we  shall  not  be  forced  into  ruinous  sales,  but  may  be 
able  to  hold  on  a  bit«  In  a  word,  we  must  be  very  prudent,  whereas,  at 
best,  -we  have  been  very  imprudent.  Then  we  snail  not  only  be  a 
flouiiahing  people,  but  we  shall  be  prosperous  as  individuals,  and  our 
farms,  value  them  as  you  will,  will  be  our  own.  But  here,  we  are  getting 
near  Morpeth,  and  I  must  see  after  my  luggage.  You  will  not  fieul  to 
let  me  see  you  on  your  return  from  the  Plains." 

An  hour  after  this  I  was  seated  on  my  grey,  a  hardy  half-bred  Arab, 
pming  through  the  long  straggling  street  whidbi  constitutes  the  town  of 
Maitland,  the  chief  town  on  w  Hunter. 
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VIII. 

Cub  new  master,  Captidn  Devereux,  was  a  Ught-hearted,  good-tem- 
pered young  man  of  nve-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  good  regular 
features,  brown  curly  hair,  a  fine  slashing  figure,  and  ungovernable  spirits. 
Moreover,  he  was  an  only  son,  and  heir  to  a  fine  property,  and  with  faults 
emanating  more  from  the  head  than  heart.  He  nad  the  happy  art  of 
pleasing.  The  fair  sex  universally  acknowledged  he  was  a  desirable 
acquaintance — such  fun ! — and  one  to  whom  they  might  commit  their 
waltzing  reputation,  or  a  fit  cavalier  for  ride  or  walk ;  while  mammas, 
though  they  rather  turned  up  their  eyes  when  they  read  in  the  papers 
that  he  had  been  breaking  a  policeman's  head,  or  turning  off  the 
gas  of  a  garrison  town,  still,  still — he — he  of  course — ^he  must  be  *'  eli- 
^ble,"  and  concluded  all  young  men  of  spirit  must  be  young  men  until 
they  had  sown  their  wild  oats  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  matrimony — and 
of  course  the  reclaimed  rake  always  made  the  best  husband,  ana  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  while  it  was  voted  by  public  acclamation  that 
he  was  a  capital  fellow  at  any  mess-table,  and  the  cream  of  a  bachelor 
party. 

Of  course  were  we  writing  for  our  old  green-backed  friends,  the  sport- 
ing periodicals,  whom  we  are  truly  sorry  to  see  are  sharing  a  like  fate  with 
honest  Tom  Moody,  we  should  certainly  ^ve  a  detailed  diary  of  the  different 
runs  of  the  different  packs  in  the  different  counties  around  Du\)lin — but 
as  our  first  aim  is  to  please  the  gentler  sex,  we  feel  certain  by  so  doing, 
we  should  fall  many  degrees  in  their  estimation,  and  our  history  would 
be  thought  to  savour  of  insipidity ;  while,  should  our  hardier  readers  feel 
80  very  anxious  to  have  an  account  of  the  runs,  allow  us  to  refer  them  to 
the  descriptions  with  various  quotations  inserted  in  Belts  Life  in  London, 
and  though  the  name  of  "  Devereux"  may  not  often  appear  there,  be 
assured  by  us,  on  the  sole  of  a  top-boot,  it  was  Devereux  who  leapt  the 
stone  ditch  on  his  bay  horse  Magog,  commemorated  by  the  afore-men- 
tioned paper  ;  and  he  is  the  person  alluded  to,  in  the  same,  by  the  words, 

" a  gentleman  and  officer  recently  quartered  in  our  district,  and 

whose  name,  Mr.  Bell,  I  could  not  catch,  pounded  the  whole  Held  on  a 
splendid  Irish  grey  horse.  I  heard  Lord  S— —  e  has  since  offered  the 
^lant  captain  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  nag,  which  has  been  re- 
fused," &c. 

We  suppose  you  know,  kind  reader,  that  the  paper  of  which  we  have 
just  made  mention,  is  the  oldest  and  best  extant. — **  Why  ?"  *'  Do  you 
ask?" 

«  Because  Cain,  B.C.  4003,  took  in  A.  Bell  (Abel).*' 

Well !  why  sneer  ?  We  know  it  is  very  old  and  only  worthy  of  a 
negro  melodist  at  an  Olympic  Theatre,  so  revenons  d  nos  moutonSy  and 
let  us  crave  pardon  for  digression. 

IX. 
On  a  dear  autumnal  momiog  in  October,  Mrs.  Macgillicudy  and  her 
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daughter  sat  in  a  neatlj  furnished  drawing-room  in  Monntjoy  Square, 
Dublin. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  girl,  what  did  you  think  of  the  officers  last  night  ? 
Hie  new  cavalry  ones,  I  mean,  the  ^  Heavies'  don't  they  call  them ;  I 
forget  their  number;  how  stupid  you  are,  those  in  scarlet — I  must  say  I 
Hke  scarlet  for  a  change.  I  was  getting  so  sick  of  those  blue  jackets," 
said  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy  to  her  daughter. 

"  Well  really,  mamma,  if  I  must  candidly  confess,  I  have  never  so 
much  as  given  the  officers  a  thought  since,  much  less  their  coats.  I  was 
quite  sleepy  last  night  after  Katey  left  me,  and  this  morning  I  went  to 
visit  my  poor  dear  old  nurse,  who  is  sick  of  the  fever." 

**  By-tne-bye,  did  you  remark  Captain  Devereuz?  Of  course  you  did; 
how  stupid  I  am ;  now  I  recollect,  you  danced  three  polkas  aud  a  waltz, 
with  him,  and  a  gallop  too.  Yes,  £  saw  you,"  said  the  elder  lady,  with 
glee. 

"  I  did,  mamma,  but  it  was  simply  because  he  asked  me.  He  told  me 
he  was  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  knew  no  one  there." 

**  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  not  blaming  you — nice  frank  young  man,  Cap- 
tain Devereuz.  But  as  for  his  saying  he  knew  no  one  else,  what  non- 
sense !  Why  I  heard  Mrs.  O'Gorman  offer  to  introduce  him  to  any  one 
in  the  room.  Why  he  would  not  be  introduced,  is  perhaps  best  known 
to  voursclf." 

'^^  Well,  mamma,  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  see  his  object  in  telling  me 
a  falsehood.  I  make  no  doubt  I  should  have  danced  with  him  equally 
the  same  if  he  had  not  said  so." 

^*  No !  really  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy,  as  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight,  but  then  observing  the  taciturn  expression  of  her  daughter's 
features,  she  continued,  **  why,  Ada,  how  innocent  you  are,  or  pretend  to 
be.  You  know  Captiun  Devereux  only  made  that  speech  about  knowing 
no  one  else  just  to  excite  your  pity,  and  be  assured,  my  dear  girl,  pity  is 
the  sure  harbinger  of  love,  with  women." 

'*  Oh,  mamma,  pray  do  not  talk  thus,  and  couple  my  name  with  Captain 
Devereux's  by  the  word  love"  said  the  girl,  as  a  crimson  cloud  o'erspread 
her  dear  complexion,  *^  you  know  my  affections  are  already  engaged-— 
truly,  irrevocaWy." 

''I  beg  leave  to  say  I  know  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Macgilli- 
cuddy. ^'  I  suppose  Captain  Gwynne  is  the  man ;  but  remember  you 
must  have  your  mother^s  and  your  brother's  consent  before  you  can 
marry  him,  and  you  will  never  have  mine,  when  you  are  rashly  going 
to  join  yourself  to  poverty,  almost  beggary.  Why  what  can  the  man 
ofier  you  ?  at  the  most^  his  heart  and  the  sunuy^  side  of  a  baggagfe- 
waggon.      No,,  no,   my  dear  girl,   forget  Captain  Gwynne.      I   am 


^  Foiget  Henry,  manmia  I  never  !  Has-he  not  sacrificed  his  pleasures 
and  enjoyments,  and  home  and  even  country,  to  herd  among  a  clan 
of  barbarian  Caffres  ?  Has  he  not  braved  the  climate,  the  disease, 
and  the  wars  of  India,  to  save  a  small  pittance  on  which  to  marry  me 
— yes,  for  me  ;  and  during  his  absence  do  you  wish  me  to  forget  him  f 
— never  r' 

**  Hoity !  toi^ !  girl ;  so  you  have  been  reading  some  romantic  love- 
side  Qov^  where  duinterested  affection,  love  in  a  cottage,  is  rewarded  by 
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the  death  of  an  old  guardian,  and  ten  thousand  a  year*  Nothing  oanhe 
easier  in  that  case,  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  and  a  little  imaginatioii  of 
the  anthoress,  and  there  yon  have  it.  Bnt  inreal  life  it  islEor  oUierwiae — 
besides,  my  dear  girl,  what  an  aHianee  for  ns  Captain  Defvereux  wooU 
be — handsome  and  eligible — an  only  son,  and  heir  to  a  good  ptopgiy, 
and  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Milford,  ambassador  at  Napl^  Fictnre  tt> 
yourself  being  presented  at  court,  at  St  James's ;  not  like  this  cooz^ 
bnt  where  yon  will  kneel  face  to  fiioe  to  your  queen,  then  yon  will  give 
your  balls,  your  at-homes,  your  routes  ;  not  like  these  Dublin  on^  bat 
mhen  the  nobles,  and  the  wits,  and  the  savants  congregate.  Yoa  will 
have  Lord  Thb  solicitmg  your  hand  for  the  next  wi^ta,  or  Lord  Tliai 
handing  yon  to  dinner  ;  not  as  here,  where,  at  most,  you  know  a  Gieimaa 
baron,  or  a  titled  aide-de-camp.  You  will  haye  your  French  nudd  and 
London  footman,  beddes  a  retinue  of  servants,  people  who  actually 
reverence  your  high  estate,  who  will  treat  you  witn  most  dig^nified 
respect,  and  tender  their  resignation  at  the  slightest  vulgarity  on  your 
part,  as  likely  to  cause  them  to  lose  caste  in  their  fashionable  world,  for 
they  have  a  dide  of  their  own  as  well  as  you ;  and  when  the  season  is 
over  yon  will  return  to  Mr.  Devereuz's  estates,  to  entertun  yoor  London 
acquaintance  with  battues,  and  hunting,  and  private  theatricals;  yoa 
would  find  your  name  paraded  in  print,  as  one  of  the  philanthropic  ttdy 
patronesses  of  the  destitute  washerwomen,  or  indigent  sempstresses: 
while,  1  feel  sure,  the  Countess  of  Blessmyheart  would  indite  yon 
a  private  note,  requesting  you  to  sit  for  your  miniature,  to  grace 
her  next  book  of  beauty  ;"  and,  as  if  this  was  the  turrets  of  her 
aerial  castie,  Mrs.  Ma^illicuddy  came  to  a  sudden  pause. — ^Yes^ 
yoa  would  sacrifice  all  these  blessings  for  a  detain  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment, witii  little  besides  his  pay !  Besides,  I  see  nothing  in  Captain 
Gwynne — heavy,  grave,  and  stupid.  I  recollect  he  bothered  me  with 
some  new  plan  for  a  regimental  clothing  dub  for  the  soldiers'  wives,  or  a 
new  Ebuniitonian  system  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Fangh! 
as  your  £ither  used  to  say ;  I'd  just  as  soon  have  fancied  Euripides 
in  love,  as  Gwynne,  while  Captain  Devereux  rattles  away  aboat  ihm 
opan,  and  the  balls,  and  the  routes.  OhI  he  quite  makes  my  mooth 
water." 

<^  Yes,  mother,  I  would  sacrifice  all  these  ^blesrings,*  as  you  caU  them, 
for  Henry's  sake,  and  many,  many  more,  for  what  I  guffiar  b  a  poor 
return  for  what  he  has  undeigone  for  roe ;  berides,  what  should  I  cars 
for  London  routes  and  balls,  fer  Lord  This  or  Duke  That,  when  my 
thoughts  would  be  in  the  wilds  of  the  Cape^  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
8utlej— what  care  I  for  wits  and  poets,  who  would  ridicule  behind  mj 
back  my  manners,  my  ways,  and  certainly  my  brogue,  and  take  them  ae 
a  theme  for  their  next  satirical  noveL  Recollect,  mamma,  that  ^  fook 
make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them.'  Whatcare  I  for  the  eye-oerrioe  of 
fewning  menials ;  why  in  less  than  a  week  my  French  maid  would  hava 
tamed  the  tables,  and  though  in  outward  i^pearances  I  miffht  be  nustreai^ 
in  reaial{f— she*  No^  my  poor  old  nurse's  daughter  Kate,  is  all  I  reqmre^ 
ahe  serves  from  her  heart,  not  her  eye ;  and,  although  you  caU  her 
manner  ^grossly  familiar,'  I  can  assure  you  it  is  disinterested  afieelioD, 
springing  from  an  Irish  heart.  No,  the  only  temptation  yon  held  oat  to 
me  was,  that  of  doing  good  to  my  poor  fetlowHsreatores ;  neveribeleH» 
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tlie  time  maj  eome  when  I  lasf  be  aUe^-not  in  the  mere  parading  of 
mj  name  in  a  printed  dicolar,  or  phying  the  shop-girl  at  a  &ncy  £ur, 
and  then  giving  myself  no  further  trouble  as  to  how  the  charity  was 
diffnsed — but  by  aeauMis  actions  and  personal  obsenration.  Heniy  assures 
me  that  few  of  our  fellow-creatares  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  poor 
soMien'  wives.  Even  in  the  largest  and  most  p(»uloas  of  our  towns 
tfaeve  are  pastors,  and  sisters  of  charily^  who  look  to  the  wants  and 
actions  of  me  poor  and  needy  ;  bnt  when  once  a  woman  joins  a  regiment 
die  is  fiur  away  from  home  and  friends — ^h^e  to-day,  away  to-monow  ; 
and  her  offieers,  for  the  one  part,  are  much  too  young  and  thoughtless  to 
interest  themseWes  about  these  women,  while  the  other  part  are  so  settled 
and  bigoted,  from  long  custom,  in  their  ideas,  that  they  consider  these 
women  very  comfinrtable,  and  as  well  off  as  other  women  of  thor  class-^ 
just  because  some  one  has  told  them  so^  not  £rom  their  own  observation— -^ 
and  would  feel  insulted  if  any  one  signed  to  the  oontraiT ;  while,  if  there 
are  any  ofiBcers*  wives  with  the  regiment,  they  are  eitW  too  poor,  and 
have  too  many  domestic  duties  to  attend  to,  or  else  they  are  the  married 
flirt,  or  the  dashing  garrison  hack  of  the  days  of  yore,  who  would  think 
it  far  beneath  them  to  give  the  subiect  a  thought.  No,  rest  assured, 
my  dear  mamma,  energy  is  capital,  and  the  soldiers'  wives  do  not 
want  money  nearly  so  much  as  a  Christian  education,  and  a  moral 
helmsman,  to  guide  their  thoughts  and  actions  into  a  proper  channel. 
Far— fiur  better  had  our  philanthropists  look  to  our  barracks,  and  the 
fetid  streets  of  our  sea  ports,  where  dwell  the  wives  and  children  of 
our  gallant  defenders — ^the  sailors  and  soldiers — ^than  send  missionaries 
to  redaim  a  barbarian  at  Timbnctoo,  or  a  heathen  at  Changaprang. 
Besides,  mamma,  may  not  Captain  Devereuz  have  his  affsctions  urea^ 
rngggedV 

**  Affections  engaged !  Nonsense,  my  love  ;  bear  away  then  the  palm 
of  victory,  and  when  once  married  to  you  he  will  soon  forget  any  old 
ffaune,  rest  assured,  or  you  are  not  the  gurl  of  spirit  I  give  you  credit  for. 
Thsy  say  officers  have  a  wife  in  every  quarter.  I  cannot  quite  believe 
that,  for  we  should  see  more  cases  of  bigamy  in  high  life  in  Uie  papers — 
perlu^  they  bribe  heavily  to  keep  them  out  thou^<— still  I  cannot  quite 
think  it ;  but  I  do  believe  they  have  a  love  in  every  quarter — a  little 
scarification,  quickly  healed  by  the  route.  Besides,  ^y  not  follow  my 
example !  Didn't  I  give  up  a  &ie  dashing  young  foflow,  Travers,  of 
H.ILS.  the  Vtxen — ^mthont  sixpence,  however — ^to  marry  your  respected 
and  departed  father,  coimsellor  Macgillicuddy,  just  because  my  parents 
told  me  to  do  so  r 

'^Mother!  yon  cannot  be  in  earnest  1  Surely  you  never  would  ad- 
vise your  daughter  to  perjure  her  conscience — to  give  up  a  man  who 
adotes  her — who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  her — ^for  a  man,  an 
aopiaintBnce  of  yesterday,  whom  you  candidly  inform  me  you  believe 
capable  of  arousing  and  gaining  for  his  own  Seiat  diose  sacred  and  holy 
iBsbigs  implanted  in  every  innocent  ffirl's  bosom  by  an  Onmipotent 

Cer,  to  tnrow  ihem  away  again  as  he  would  a  fiMed  flower  at  the 
'  sound  of  the  route,  to  rush  into  firesh  quarters  to  enact  the  same 
part  ?" 

^I  suppose  Captain  Owynne  has  bound  you  to  him  by  some  mean  tie, 
^vnng  frcon  you  in  an  unguarded  moment^  and  yon,  with  your  folse  and 
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mawkish  notions  of  right  and  wronff,  ihink  yoandf  chained  to  your 
peerless  paraxon  of  perfection.  I,  with  a  mother's  rights  will  absolve 
you  from  every  tie,  from  every  oath/' 

*<  Mother!  SpeaJc  not  so  harshly  of  one  who  respects  yoa  and  loves 
your  daughter,  and  hcj  too,  far,  w  away.  He  bound  me  by  no  tie^  no 
oath,  I  assure  you ;  nay  more,  on  the  eve  of  hb  departure,  when  we  met 
for  the  last  time,  he  released  me  from  every  word  I  had  spoken  to  him ; 
he  said  he  feared  we  never  should  be  happy,  never  be  mamed,  and  urged 
me,  if  I  found  another  worthy  of  my  esteem,  to  accept  his  offers  and  for- 
get for  ever  Henry  Gwynne.  No !  sooner  would  the  magnet  repel  the  load- 
stone, or  the  sandy  shore  the  ocean's  waves,  than  1  forget  Aim,  or  harbour 
one  thought  save  of  love  and  devotion.  I  am,  in  truth,  bound  to 
him  by  some  ties,  honour  —  gratitude — love.  Besides,  bear  in  your 
mind  my  sister^s  fate;  poor  Anne!  married  to  a  rog^e  and  a  gam- 
bler, dragging  out  a  miserable  eiistenoe  at  Paris,  the  companion  of 
adventurers  or  debauchees.  And  Julia,  too,  chained  to  that  honid 
gouty  old  Lord  Backett>  who  confines  her  as  head  nurse  in  his  dreary 
castle  in  Tipperaiy.  Oh!  the  horrid  old  wretch!  To  tell  you  a 
week  before  nis  marriage  that  though  he  had  married  your  daughter 
he  had  not  your  family,  and  he  has  kept  his  word,  for  poor  Julia  has 
never  seen  one  of  us  since  she  was  married — or,  for  the  matter  of  thaty 
any  one  else.'* 

"  But  I  don't  think  Captain  Gwynne  loves,  he  is  so  quiet  and  re- 
tiring.    I  can't  fjEmcy  him  in  love." 

'*  Recollect,  mamma,  the  deepest  water  always  runs  the  smoothest,  and 
it  is  the  quiet,  frank  countenance,  unruffled  by  a  narrow,  vicious  heart, 
that  is  the  emblem  of  true  devotion." 

Mrs.  Macgillicuddy  winced  under  every  reply  of  her  daughter  ;  and 
the  only  parry  left  her  was  starting  fresh  matter. 

Kind,  indulgent  reader  turn  your  thoughts  with  us  for  a  brief  period, 
and  let  us  take  a  stroll,  arm-in-arm  adown  our  great  Babel,  and  tell  us 
if  you  see  not  there  mothers  bartering  their  daughters'  beauty  for  a 
coronet  or  gold.  Ladies  moving  in  the  first  <»rcles— and  of  pro- 
fessed virtue  and  religion,  of  honour  inestimable,  of  whom  it  would 
be  death  to  breathe  the  breath  of  scandal,  and  then  let  us  turn  to 
yon  plebeian  mart,  to  yon  close  alleys,  where  vice  struggles  and 
wrestles  with  poverty,  where  theft  is  luring  hunger  on  to  the  deed, 
and  whence,  having  emerged  into  the  broad  path  of  wealth,  let  us  listen 
to  the  curses  and  execrations  heaped  upon  that  starving  mother  of  the 
dark,  pestilential  alley  by  a  moral  thinking  people, — yea,  even  by  the 
noble  parent — who  sells  ner  daughter's  beauty  and  virtue  to  a  lib^tine 
for  bread. 

But  let  both  mothers — the  plebeian  and  the  patrician — stand  &ce 
to  £m»  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  tear  away  the  outward  semblances 
— ^from  the  lady  her  g^ded  covering — ^from  the  peasant  her  coarse 
linsey-wolsey— aive  with  us  then,  reader,  into  the  hidden  recesses 
of  both  their  hearts,  show  their  thoughts  and  wishes  to  the  broad  light 
of  day,  and  then  tell  us  if  the  same  springs  do  not  actuate  the  hearts  of 
both? 

"  I  declare  there  is  Lord  Walter  Fitsosbom's  draff !  Going  to  Kingstown, 
I  dare  say,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy. — ^*  Ah !  and  Captain  Deve- 
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reux  18  on  the  top  of  it — see,  he  waves  his  glove — do  look,  Ada,  and  bow, 
if  it  is  only  for  civility's  sake." 

The  girl  did  look,  and  moreover  g^racefolly  bowed;  but  as  the  car- 
xiaee  was  shut  from  their  view  by  a  comer  of  the  street,  she  heaved 
a  oeep  sigh,  for  she  knew  bat  too  well  the  temptations  and  resist- 
ances she  would  have  to  undergo;  but  might  they  not  be  the  just 
decrees  of  a  wise  power  to  purify  and  improve  her  character, 'and 
make  her  worthy  of  him  she  so  truly  loved. 


X. 

Time  progressed ;  so  did  events ;  and  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy  played  her 
cards  most  beautifully;  no  general  ever  manceuvred  better  on  the  field  of 
battle,  nor  exhibited  deeper  laid  tactics  or  finer  strategy  than  did  our 
exemplary  mamma,  and  Devereux's  approaching  marriage  soon  became 
a  happy  tq>ic  for  the  bar  and  the  messes,  the  dubs  and  the  colleges. 
Captain  Devereux  was  flattered — ^pleased— caught. 

Miss  Macgillicuddy  was  a  pretty  girl,  however  ugly  her  name  may 
sound  to  English  ears.  She  was  a  brunette,  with  good  hair,  fine  eyes, 
peail-Hke  teeth,  and  a  sweet  smile  on  her  fresh  and  blooming  coun- 
tenance. Captain  Devereux  could  not  help  appreciating  the  angelic 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  total  absence  of  selfishness  in  her 
character.  Devereux  had  loved — or  rather  he  fancied  he  had  loved— 
once  or  twice  before;  he  recollected  perfectly  well  how,  when  first 
emerging  from  boyhood  to  man's  estate,  he  had  fixed  his  fresh  afiec- 
tions  on  a  dark-eyed  girl  (whose  charms  certainly  had  reached  their  full 
maturity,  as  she  had  arrived  at  the  respectable  age  of  thirty,  and  run 
the  gauntlet  of  many  a  season  in  London,  Paris,  and  Rome,  besides 
the  provinces),  and  the  pang  of  despair  with  which  he  tore  himself 
away  from  her  presence  tne  morning  ne  left  to  join  his  regiment ;  and 
then  he  called  to  mind  how  carefully  he  preserved  the  parting  sph  she 
had  worked  him ;  but — and  alas,  for  the  fickleness  of  youth — he  soon 
learnt  to  forget  her  in  fresh  scenes.  Then  again,  a  year  or  so  afterwards 
while  quartered  in  Scotland,  he  remembered  how  ^*  sweet"  he  was  on  a 
certain  young  lady  whoshall  benameless,  and  how  he  had  lainawakefor  half 
a  night  after  she,  unknown  of  course  to  her  family — stolen  sweets,  in  short- 
had  risked  their  displeasure,  and  had  condescended  to  ride  his  black  charger, 
and  had  caressed  and  patted  his  arching  neck ;  and  how,  next  morning,  he 
wrote  half  a  letter  to  nis  fitther,  craving  his  sanction  and  blessine,  which 
letter,  by-the-bye,  he  never  managed  to  finish ;  and  further,  he  recol- 
lected the  bitter  pang  of  parting  with  her,  as  the  troop  (for  he  was  only 
a  sub  then)  marched  past  the  lodge-gate,  and  they  wished  adieu  to  one 
another  in  the  old  oaken  avenue,  and  the  rose  she  gave  him  then  to  hang 
on  his  bridle — a  simple  gift,  forsooth,  but  one  treasured  by  him  for 
many,  many  months  after  with  almost  sacred  care — ^but  then  he  recol- 
lected it  was  with  no  pang  of  jealousy  or  remorse  that  some  twelve 
months  after  he  read  in  the  Morning  Post  the  announcement  of  her 

marriage  with  a  rich  old  advocate  of  Aberdeen.    Again,  at ;  bat 

we  are  really  not  writing  the  love  episodes  of  Captain  Devereux,  but  our 
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own  memoizs ;  so  we  will,  kind  xeadfir,  turn  a^;ain  to  tlie  one  thai  mow 
especially  concerns  ourselves. 

In  this  instance,  howevWy  the  gallant  caption  had  verj  differant  aeasa- 
tions  towaids  Ada  Macgilliouddy.  If  he  saw  her  taJldAg  to  or  danflmg 
with  any  one  else,  a  sluirp  pang  of  jealousy  tan  through  his  (nmey  and 
he  listened  with  implicit  obedioace  and  re¥erenoe  to  her  gentle  advice 
and  "mild  suggestions.  He  could  not  help  recalling  how  easily,  if  he 
had  a  better  amusement,  he  framed  an  excuse  for  his  noQ-«ttendance 
to  his  Caledonian  We,  and  if  the  young  lady  was  satisfied  his  con- 
science was ;  but  with  Ada  Macgillicuddy  it  was  a  far  different  case ; 
he  would  not  have  deceived  her  for  all  the  world,  nor,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  idle  hoiur,  approached  either  folly  or  falsehood ;  and  it  was 
with  almost  pleasure  he  denied  himself  any  amusement  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  her  company ;  and  his  Uood  used  to  boil  and  his  pasma  rise, 
if  any  of  his  more  h^t-hearted  comrades  pressed  him  on  this  subject 
^^  Devereux  was  a  ehiine;ed  man — was  spooney,"  was  soon  a  conclusion 
popounded  by  the  major  of  his  regiment^  and  acquiesced  in  by  all 
ids  brother-omcers. 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  Ada  j^Iacgiilicnddy  ?  At  war  and 
enmity  one  with  another — a  hostile,  implacable,  turbulent  war ;  one 
that  man,  with  his  more  powerful  ooaad,  his  amhittOB,  and  his  wotidly 
interests,  rarely,  or  rather  never  undeigoes.  She,  in  her  turn,  appre- 
ciated, Ukedf  Dievereux ;  but  then  her  natural  instinet  wacned  her,  moat 
earnestly,  that  it  required  great  8elf-<UseipIine  to  pieveat  this  liking 
imperoeptibly  gHdii^  into  hve;  and  at  toe  bare  thought  of  that  weed 
she  shoiiderad,  and  ihe  frightfal  precipice  with  Ae  abyss  below,  on 
which  she  tottered,  opened  to  her  imagination.  Besides,  she  felt  that  the 
was  comprominng  Gwynne  in  the  eyes  of  the  woild,  if  she  had  not  done 
so  already,  and  ^t  sne  was  acting  a  deoettful  and  dishonooiaUe  part 
towards  Devereux,  in  leading  him  to  suppose  her  affections  and  wishes 
wene  free.  To  whom,  therdbre^  should  she  turn  for  adviee  and  con- 
section?  To  her  mother,  a  weak-minded,  ambitious  womlU3^  who 
would  sacrifice  anydiing  for  her  own  ends  ?— certainly  not  To  whom 
then  ?  *^  Surely,"  exd^med  Ada,  "  if  Captain  Devereux  really  likes 
and  respects  me,  if  I  appeal  to  hkn  as  a  man  of  honouiv  if  I  candidly 
confess  oil,  he  will  relttise  me  from  his  attentions,  and  appredate  my 
oonstancT  to  the  man  to  whom  I  have  sworn  eternal  fidelity." 

Ah !  uttle  did  the  poor  innocent  girl  know  of  human  nature  or  the 
dangers  of  this  mutual  confidence  between  two  beings  into  whose  hearts 
the  first  germs  of  Jove  had  been  implanted. 


XI. 

Seated  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Kildare-street  Club,  w&e  two 
of  its  oldest  hahkuegy  qmetly  sipping  their  sheny  or  cracking  a 
biscuit,  while  leisurely  casting  their  ^es  over  the  daily  papers,  in  which 
the  miseries  of  Ireland  and  its  specinos,  and  the  operatioos  of  its  new 
poor-law  were  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
whidi  had  puzzled  our  senators  and  commons  for  00  many  generations 
vanished  before  the  migh^  witchcraft  of  the  ^*  souls  of  the  line  of  Captaia 
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Pen,"  imiil  it  became  not  a  matter  which  were  the  efficacioufl  improye- 
Bients  and  remedies  for  Ireland,  but  which  were  die  beat^  imtii  the  new 
question  became  more  difficult  of  tidutioa  than  die  original  one. 

'<  Faith !  and  who's  that  lidiDg  the  black  horse  ?^  inqmred  one  of  the 
habitues. 

"  Ciqpiaun  Devereux:  he  is  qaaitered  at  ^  The  Royal  Barracks' — nice 
horse  he  is  riding ;  more  strength  and  power  than  our  Irish  ones,  but  not 
the  breeding.  Fidth !  in  my  day  we  had  the  three  qualities  combined — 
You  recollect  the  mealy-muzzled  ones  and  the  chesnuts,  A.  ?  By-the- 
bye,  I  suppose  yon  know  Devereuz  is  going  to  many  (^d  Counsellor 
Macgillicuddy's  daughter  ?  The  old  trout  of  a  mother  angles  to  some 
purpose." 

^  Jove !  You  don't  say  so?  I  thought  Ada  was  engaged  to  Colonel 
6wynne*s  son.  But  I  suppose  it  is  a  case  of  'out  of  sight  out  of 
mind." 

'^  Exactly  so.  He,  poor  devil !  is  finzzling  in  India,  little  thinking  his 
intended  is  about  to  hand  over  her  affections  and  allegiance  to  another. 
They  say  of  lawyers,  ircLS  et  verba  locant — I  suppose  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  their  daughters  do  the  same." 


XII. 

<<  Tix  bet  two  to  one^  Deyereux  marries  the  recruiting-sergeant  b^bre 
this  day  two  montiis,''  said  lieutenant  Mowbny  one  night,  at  the  mess« 
taUe. 

Who  the  dcTil  is  the  recruiting-seigeant?''  inquired  the  major. 
Why,  we  call  Miss  MacgiUicuddy  the  recruilang-sei*geant;  with  her 
long  flaunting  ribbons  flying  about,  just  for  all  the  wtM  like  a  soldier 
on  the  look-out  for  raw  recruits,  and  her  mother  eyes  her  mauceuvres 
fiur  better  than  the  most  zealous  inspecting-officer.  However,  it  is  a 
dear  case.  Poor  Devereux  is  caught,  and  no  mistake.  It  is  not  the  first 
little  '  a&ir*  the  lady  has  had — oh,  no !" 

^  Oh,  dem  it! — a  regular  garrison  hack,  I  presume — dem  it ! — poor 
Dervereux !"  lisped  Comet  MudlP. 

*^  Well,  I  never  could  have  fancied  Devereux  so  soft  as  to  be  spooney 
on  a  garrison  hack  either,"  said  the  jolly  bachelor  mi^or.  *^  But  for  the 
matter  of  that,  all  women  maxry  for  the  same  reason — an  establishment; 
as  for  lore,  that  is  an  imaginative  passion,  only  read  of,  never  found. 
Why,  dem  me!  any  giri  would  jilt  the  best-looking  follow  in  the 
7^;iment— for  me  even:  provided  I  had  five  thousand  a-year.  So, 
doi  it,  boys,  I  never  could,  nor  will  many.  What  are  balls,  but 
horse  foirs,  where  girls,  like  horses,  are  got  u^,  trotted  out,  and  their 
action  tried?  A  well-tamed  girl  sells  immeduitely,  an  ugly  one  goes 
home.  Bah! — humbug!  Come,  Muff,  the  daret  is  out  Another 
bottle,  my  boys;  and  here's  to  poor  Devereux — to  be  drunk,  gentlemen, 
innlenoe.*' 

"  Well,  major,  recollect  your  promise — a  pipe  of  Carbonell*s  best 
port  the  dtLj  you  are  married,"  said  Mowbray. 

**  That  1  promise  you.  But,  dem  it,  no ;  Major  Balgammy  is  not 
gomg  to  seu  his  liberty  for  the  best  pair  of  eyes  in  Christendom. 
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No,  no,  lads.  The  girl  I  lore  is  ihis"— pointing  to  the  daret-jug — 
**  we  married  some  few  years  ago— or,  rather,  her  sister — old  port. 
Halloa!  Mr.  Brown,  you  look  down  in  the  mouth." 

**  Oh,  poor  devil  !*'  said  Wiskerless,  "  he  is  spooney,  too— yes,  spooney 
^on  Miss  Macahe :  that  squinted-eyed  girl  in  Merrion  Square." 

^'  She  don't  squint,"  replied  Brown,  waxing  wroth,  and  contradicting 
him  flatly. 

'<  WeU,  a  curious  cast  in  that  left  eye,"  said  T^/lskerless. 

*^  No ;  nor  no  cast  either  in  that  left  eye,"  repUed  Brown,  taming 
red  in  the  face,  and  twisting  a  wine*fflass  round  and  round  in  his  hand. 

<'  Well,  then,  a  fV  ne  tats  quoij"  said  Wiskerless. 

"  Come,  come,  ooys,"  chimed  in  the  major ;  "  no  quarrelling.  Well, 
to  Miss  Ada  Macgillicuddy  again.  She  is  a  fine  giri.  She  will  do  for  a 
fancy  fair." 

'*  Won't  we  get  jolly  drunk  at  the  major's  wedding,"  agreed  Wisker- 
less and  Muff,  who  were  at  the  present  fast  approaching  that  happy 
state. 

XIII. 

On  a  snowy  frosty  December  evening,  Captain  Derereux  stej^ed 
into  a  hack  car,  ana  proceeded  to  Mountjoy  Square,  where  he  was 
engaged  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy,  previous  to  escorting  the 
party  to  the  castle  ball.  That  day  had  been  the  longest  he  had  ever 
experienced  in  his  life.  He  was  certain  the  wheels  m  Time  had  been 
clogged  with  snow,  and  become  frozen.  The  clocks  appeared  to  have 
entered  into  a  compact  never  to  strike  six.  And  his  annoyance  was 
only  increased  at  finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Mountjoy  Square,  the  draw- 
ing-room deserted,  the  fire  black,  gloomy,  and  newly  swept  up,  and  a 
dirty  housemaid  skuttling  out  of  the  back  room,  leaving  a  dirty  duster 
in  her  hurry  on  the  causeuse ;  nor  was  his  good  temper  restored 
when  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy  came  bustling  in,  evidently  disturbed  from 
her  toilet,  and  endeavouring  to  squeeze  a  &t  hand  mto  a  vexy  tight 
glove,  and  apologised  in  such  unequivocal  terms  of  disgust,  ihat  it 
must  have  appewed  plain  to  the  mind  of  the  dullest  dolt  that  the 
exemplary  mamma  wished  him  anywhere  but  in  her  drawing-room 
for  the  next  half-hour.  Devereux  had  that  day  determined  to  set  hb 
**  life  upon  a  cast,"  and  "  stand  the  hazard  of  tiie  die,"  and  for  better 
and  worse,  to  offer  himself  to  Ada  Macgillicuddy ;  while  she,  on  her 
part,  had  made  up  her  mind,  at  all  ridks,  through  right  and  wrong, 
to  take  Devereux  into  her  confidence,  and,  trusting  to  his  honour  and 
friendship  to  keep  her  secret,  entreat  him  to  release  her  from  any  future 
attentions,  and  save  her  from  a  miserable  fate. 

Though  the  bright  firmament  of  heaven  was  studded  that  night  widi 
a  thousand  twinkling  stars,  it  was  pretty  evident  the  tutelar  one  of  Deve- 
reux did  not  shine  forth.  Everything  was  unpropitions.  For  at  the 
dinner-table,  instead  of  finding  himself  side  by  side  with  Ada  Mac- 
gillicuddy, he  found  himself  placed  between  a  young  English  heiress, 
who  had  just  burst  the  trammels  of  the  schoolroom,  and  a  yonne  gentle- 
man who  had  by  that  day's  post  received  his  app<nntment  as  cadet  in  the 
Indian  Service. 
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Reiser!  hare  yoa  ever  experienced  a  like  fate  at  a  pleasant 
party  ?  If  not,  thrice  happy  individual,  picture  to  yourself  your  feel- 
ings at  going  to  hear  Jenny  lind,  and  finding  yourself  obliged  to  re- 
turn home  as  there  is  not  a  seat  left ;  or  going  to  the  Chiswick/tfte  in 
sunshine  and  leaving  it  in  torrents  of  rain ;  or  finding  on  your  arrival 
at  Greenwich,  that  the  wit  of  your  dinner-party  is  detained  in  his  rooms 
by  a  bad  influenza.  The  English  heiress  thought  herself  "  a  catch,"  and 
had  been  imbued  vrith  the  idea  that  every  man  must  immediately  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  worship  her — fire  at  Cupid  through  Plutus,  in 
short — and,  consequenilv,  led  the  conversation.  The  heiress  informed 
Devereux  that  Miss  Smith,  of  Crrosvenor  Square  (a  lady  whose  name^ 
except  as  the  ubiquity  class  of  Smiths,  he  had  never  heard  of),  was  going 
to  marry  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Oaks  (a  fi;entleman  whom  he  did  not  know 
existed  and  cared  still  less).  She  further  informed  him  they  were  a  very 
handsome  couple^  suited  as  to  tastes  and  tempers ;  then  followed  the  usual 
epitome  of  thdbr  eenealogy,  their  fortunes,  their  ways,  their  means,  the 
lady's  irousseentf  me  gendeman's  hair,  and  their  intended  wedding-tour 
to  Baden  Baden.  Devereux  having  expressed  his  hypocritical  sorrow  at 
not  having  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance,  the  young  lady  informed 
him  of  the  state  of  the  health  of  her  fiivourite  King  Charles's  spaniel, 
little  Bijou,  and  her  piping  bullfinch.  So  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  much  to 
the  sorrow  and  wounded  pride  of  the  heiress,  Devereux  turned  to  his 
neighbour — who  up  to  this  time  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  ate  of  every 
dish  almost  to  repletion  that  vtbs  handed  round  to  him — and  inquired, 
**  if  he  liked  the  idea  of  soldiering  ?" 

**  Didn't  he,  that  was  all,"  and  his  face  brightened  up ;  but  whether 
at  the  idea  of  soldiering  or  of  a  blanc-mange  that  was  just  handed  to 
him  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  say.  ''  Sir  John  had  given  nim  a  sword— 
with  his  name  on  it — ^presented  by  Sir  John^Sir  John  was  Sir  John 
Barleycorn — of  Bristol — third  cousin  to  his  mamma — (a  good  help  of 
jelly)-— made  a  great  fortune.  He  had  employed  Sir  John's  bootmaker, 
Hobbs,  of  Bristol,  and  Sir  John's  tailor,  Snipcoat,  of  the  lifinories, 
London." 

Then  followed  the  usual  "  ours."  "  Our"  colonel,.  "  our"  mess,  "  our" 
shell-jackets,  '^  our"  chakoes,"  "  our"  practide,  none  of  which,  by-the- 
by,  had  the  young  gentleman  as  yet  ever  seen. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy's  party  at  ihe  castle  the  Fates 
were  still  unpropitious  to  Devereux.  The  ball  was  just  in  its  zenith,  and 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  newly-appointed  '^  native"  ensign 
engage  Ada  for  the  first  waltz,  and  a  tepid  timid  young  gentleman  of 
eighteen — who  had  had  a  previous  engagement  for  the  last  three  days — for 
m  next  polka,  and  then  to  behold,  as  a  sort  of  climax,  the  heiress  eyeing 
him  as  an  original  New  2iealander  would  a  fine  fat  white  man.  He 
had,  therefore,  nothing — under  the  rules  of  civilised  society — left  him,  but 
to  ask  the  heiress  to  waltz,  much  to  his  disgust;  for  at  this  time  he  was 
a  very  Timon.  The  band  began  again,  Bnithen  Devereux  found  himself 
(happy  man  !)  the  partner  of  Ada  Macgillicuddv  for  the  next — **  waits 
that  loveth  the  lady's  waist."  The  last  notes  of  tne  Olga  floated  through 
the  arched  and  re-echoing  rooms  when  Devereux  led  Ada  to  a  retired  seat^ 
away  from  observation,  constraint,  and  suffocation,  and  then  and  there— 
apart  from  the  gay  and  volatile  crowd — poured  into  her  ears  those  gene- 
rous and  sacred  impulses  of  thought  and  pasnon. 
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**  I  never,  never  can  be  jours,"  replied  Ada,  ts  tier  snoir-wliite  beeom 
beared  in  strong  emotions.  1  know  I  have  led  jon  on — have  grrcn 
jon  fiftlse  bopes — ^bnt,  alas !  did  you  know  all  yon  would  pity  nAn 
than  oensnre  me.     I  love — another." 

^  Another  !"  was  the  only  word  Deveieox  coold  ejaculate,  as  fmy, 
jealousy,  madness,  rankled  in  his  breast. 

^Oh!  have  yon  the  common  fedings  of  bumamty?  have  you  the 
tender  eonscienoe  attributed  to  man  ?  fnow,  then,  my  fikte.  To-ni^[bft 
I  am  to  be  saaifioed,  and  yon  alone  can  save  me.  I — hxwe/riendd^ 
for  you,  but  not-*not — lave.  To-morrow  my  brother  will  adc  your  in- 
tentions—save me,  oh !  save  me.     TeD  my  brother  you  hate  mo     say 

— «ay ^you — can't-— can't — lave  me.     For  pity's  siuke  spare  me;  and 

if  my  prayers  can  avail  jn^iht  for  your  future  salvation,  rest  assured 
they  shall  be  daily  offered  up  in  your  oelialf." 

But  her  emotions  were  too  strong  for  further  endurance ;  her  Uood 
fled  from  her  lovely  cheeks,  her  bream  flickered,  her  eyes  dosed,  and  flbe 
fell  senseless  into  uie  arms  of  Devereux. 

^  I  hope  Miss  Macgillknddy  is  not  really  ill  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fairdoogfa  to 
our  exem{dary  mamma,  '<  On,  I  am  sosony  (The  old  crooo^o !  food  for 
aeandal  for  a  month) — the  heat,  I  presume.  I  would  not  have  had  it  hap- 
pened for  all  the  diamonds  in  Chnstendom.  Poor  Ada !  But  come  let  us 
away  to  supper,  for  I  hear  the  j^tes  are  silent,  as  the  folks  saj — oomeT 

«<  Nothing,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Mn.  Mac^fillieuddy. 

^Be  Jasus !  perhaps  it  was  the  ipure  caused  Miss  Mac^fillienddy  to 
faint,''  suggested  a  regular  Milesian. 

Captain  Devereux  rushed  firantically  to  his  barrack-room  afler  sedng 
Ada  carefolly  home  to  her  mother's  chariot  His  first  thought  was  suidde. 
His  second  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  volume  of  Coleridge's  works  that  lay 
open  on  his  table,  and  by  chance  the  following  lines  caught  his  view — 
W  a  sudden  impulse,  he  gathered  his  scattered,  angiy  thoi^ts,  and 
nvetting  his  attention 


Think  first  what  yon  abb  I  call  to  mind  what  you  wxbb  ! 

I  gave  you  ioDocenoe,  I  gave  you  hope, 

Gave  health  and  genias,  and  an  ample  scope  ; 

Betom  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair  ? 

Make  out  the  inven'Uy — ^inspect— oompaie— 

Then  <fie  if  die  you  dare — 

His  fever  of  excitement  had  passed — ^his  madness  had  vanished.  As 
he  read  the  concluding  lines  he  dashed  the  pistol  he  held  on  the  floor 
—his  better  nature  triumphed,  he  was  himself  again,  and  with  a 
dogged  determination  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm  cluur  to  ruminate 
upon  the  event.  As  each  circumstance,  arose  befwe  him  he  could  not 
help  feeling — ^whether  he  quite  acknowledged  it  to  himself  is  another 
question — ^tnat  he  was  in  a  ludicrous  position,  a  case  of  Hibemior  Hiber- 
nis.  He  was  in  love  vnth  the  girl ;  he  appreciated  her  simplidty,  her 
virtues,  her  modesty, — he  had  proposed  to  her — ^his  pride  and  vanity  had 
been  humbled  by  her  rejection  of  his  heart  and  wealftfa,  and  how  was  he 
about  to  reward  that  refusal  ?  why  by  immolating  hiipiy<>lf^  by  nmlfing  it 
appear  to  the  world  he  had  rejected  her,  by  which  means  he  immediatdy 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  numan  target  for  the  practice  of  an  enraged 
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brother.    What  was  ins  reWBxA?    Not  the  fair  lady's  hand.    Oh,  no! 
meiely  the  handing  it  over  to  a  more  &TOured  suitor. 

But  presently  his  rage  subsided,  and  as  he  pursued  his  mental  ioTesti- 
gation.  his  feelings  took  a  better  turn. 

'*  Tes,"  he  oontinued  thinkbg,  '<  thongh,  in  this  instance,  I  have 
acted  honourably — as  a  man — htm  oft  for  the  mere  eelai  ci  the  affior, 
for  the  mere  brag  at  the  mess-table,  have  I  not  endeavoured  to 
sow  the  geims  of  love  in  the  affectioos  of  an  innocent,  confiding  e:irL 
Have  not  I  watched  them  and  seen  them  take  root,  and  firing  mto 
maturity?  Have  not  I  oft  inwardly  smiled,  with  disdainful,  flattered 
mien,  though  I  have  slurred  it  over  vrith  a  conventional  rouge-— ai 
I  saw  the  object  of  my  supposed  affections  give  an  anxious  look 
forme  as  I  entered  the  ball-room?  And  have  not  I  oft  watched  her  de- 
lighted sparkling  eye  as  I  wproached  her,  and  her  view  cav^t  my  form  ? 
Have  not  I  oft  lured  on  tne  g^rl  with  fsJse  hopes,  false  ezpectatioiis  ? 
Was  I  acting  honourably,  justty,  and  like  a  gentleman  ?  And  because 
it  was  the  bravado  conversation  <^  a  regiment — ^because  I  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  others — because  others  followed  in  my  footsteps,  was  that  any 
salvo  to  my  conscience  ?  NO — surely  is  it  written  ^  retribution  cometh.* 
This  is  my  retribution  for  past  sins,  imd  truly,  most  truly,  does  the  fdon 
often  suffer  for  a  lamb  and  esci^  for  a  steer." 

Devereuz  penned  a  note  that  night  to  a  brother  officer.  Captain  0*Dris* 
coil,  requesting,  in  the  usual  strain,  his  services  of  ^*  a  friend,"  should  they 
be  required,  and  then  tumbled  into  his  camp-bedstead,  to  mingle  dreams 
of  duelling  and  love,  duty  and  wom^i,  hunting  and  suicide. 
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The  horse-leech  hath  two  daaghten,  crying,  *'  Give,  give.'''-iVtwer6i. 

Oh,  what  authority  and  show  of  tmth 
Can  rannhig  sin  cover  itself  withiJ. 


Right  and  fitting  is  it  that  we  should  all  be  charitable,  for  charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins :  but  still  more  right  and  fitting  b  it  to 
understand  that  charity  does  not  cover  the  an  of  its  own  abuse,  the  most 
mischievous  form  of  which  is  an  indiscriminate  almsgiving  to  street 
be^ars.  That  offence  is  not  one  of  the  multitude  that  are  pardonable  { 
it  is  irremissible.  True  and  judicious  benevolence  is  twice  blessed.  **  It 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  mm  that  takes ;"  but  this  false  and  undis- 
tinguishing  bounty  is  more  than  doubly  injurious,  the  hydra-headed 
mistake  beiufi^  equally  detrimental  to  the  donor,  to  the  receiver,  and  to 
those  fromwnom  it  is  withheld,  since  it  is  an  indisputable,  though  gene- 
rally foigotten  hctf  that  every  shilling  given  away  to  idle  vagab<xids  is 
so  much  taken  away  from  honest  industry.  It  has  been  calculated,  upon 
trustworthy  data,  that  a  million  and  a  half  steriing  are  in  ibis  manner 
annnally  vfastedl  Of  tiie  seeds  of  demoralisation,  debaucbeiy,  andcrime 
this  sown  broadcast  over  the  whole  soil  of  Engknd  we  wiu  speak  pre^ 
sently ;  but,  good  heavens  I  only  to  think  of  m  innnmeraUe  blessmgi 
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which  such  an  enormous  ram,  if  judidoualy,  instead  of  muchieronsly,  di8«- 
bursed,  would  confer  upon  our  distressed  and  deserving  fellow-creatures ! 
What  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  beneficent  institutions  would  it  build  or 
endow !  what  thousands  of  imemployed  labourers  and  artisans  would  it 
transport  to  shores  where  they  would  find  instant  occupation,  and  secure 
ultimate  competency  !  what  misery  would  it  alleviate  or  prevent  in  these 
over-peopled  islands !  what  prosperity  would  it  infuse  into  those  colonies 
wbich  cannot  avul  themselves  of  their  natural  wealth  from  want  of  capital 
and  of  hands  to  devdope  it ! 

*'  Plausible  declamation !"  methinks  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim — ^*  this 
is  the  old  cry  of  the  hard-hearted  political  economists.  Surely,  when  we 
see  a  fellow-creature  in  distress  you  would  not  prohibit  the  exercise  of  our 
sweetest  Christian  duty — that  of  succouring  him ;  you  would  not  have  us 
pass  on  the  other  side,  like  the  priest  and  vbe  Levite,  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  the  good  Samantan." 

My  dear  madam  or  miss  (for  the  tribe  of  beggar-fiitteners  are  generally 
old  women  in  trousers,  or  petticoat-wearers  of  all  ages)  let  me  implore 
you  **  to  clear  your  minds  of  cant,"  and  not  to  pervert  the  lessons  of 
Scripture.  Instead  of  imitating,  you  reverse  the  conduct  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  having  first  ascertained  that  the  wretched  object  before 
him  was  really  in  want  of  assistance,  bound  up  his  wounds,  poureidin  oil  and 
wine,  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  took  care  of  Mm,  brought  him  to  an  inn, 
left  money  with  the  host  for  his  present  support,  and  promised  to  be 
answerable  for  his  future  expenses.  This  is  Christian  duty,  this  is  Chris- 
tian charity  ;  but  what  is  yours?  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasy  sensa* 
tion  occasioned  by  a  morbia  compassion,  in  order  that  you  may  lay  the  folse 
but  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,  of  having  performed  a  duty,  you  stop 
not,  you  give  yourself  no  trouble,  you  make  no  inquiry  whatever,  but  drop 
your  mite  into  the  hat  of  a  mendicant,  who,  in  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
an  arrant  rogue  and  impostor;  after  which  you  walk  complacently  on- 
wards, inwardly  thanking  Grod,  perhaps,  that  you  are  not  luce  the  hard- 
hearted wayforers  who  pass  on  the  other  side. 

If  there  be  not  much  virtue,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  economy  in  all  this. 
It  is  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  dischaiging,  or  rather  of  evading,  a 
moral  obligation,  of  awakening  self-satisfoction,  and  of  persuading  our- 
selves that  we  have  put  out  our  money  at  most  usurious  interest,  as  we  re* 
call  the  scriptural  assurance,  that  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord.  Of  these  habitual  alms-givers,  the  patrons  and  pamperers  of  men- 
dicity and  mendarity,  very  few,  I  suspect,  are  subscribers  to  those  really 
chantable  institutions,  whose  fonds,  administered  by  discreet  inquisitors, 
are  never  withheld  firom  the  really  necessitous,  never  lavished  upon  im- 
postors. No ;  though  they  cannot  reftise  assistance  to  the  feigned  dis- 
tress that  they  see,  they  have  no  sympathy  vrith  that  which  is  unseen. 
Out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  The  visible  is  lelt,  and  the  beholders,  to  re- 
lieve themselverfrom  the  pain  of  a  refosal,  relieve  the  beggar;  the  in- 
visible is  unfelt,  and  therefore  unthought  of.  So  far  from  being  dictated 
by  any  high  principle  or  Christian  duty,  such  alois-giving  springs  from 
the  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  impresnon,  or,  in  plainer  language, 
fiom  mere  selfishness. 

**  But  surely,  surely,*'  objects  a  tender-hearted  mother,  '*  you  will  not 
blame  me  for  the  taifle  I  gave  this  cold  morning  to  a  poor  half-dad 
woman,  with  beautiful  twins  sleeping  in  her  lap  ?"    Hy  dear  madam,  I 
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respect  its  motive,  but  cannot  approve  the  deed.  Those  babies  were  no 
more  hers  than  yours.  They  were  hired  at  so  much  per  diemy  the 
beauty  having  enhanced  the  price  because  it  generally  wins,  though 
heaven  knows  why,  an  additional  donation  from  such  soft  dupes  as  your'* 
self.  Ever  interesting,  ever  beautiful,  is  the  healthful  sleep  of  infancy; 
but  those  poor  victims  were  simply  stupified  with  Dafiy's  Elixir,  or  some 
cheap  opiate.  The  money  you  gave  may  possibly  be  expended  in  the 
further  purchase  of  similar  poison;  the  dose  will  be  repeated  and 
strengthened  until  the  wretched  victims  sleep  to  wake  no  more;  and 
thuSy  to  the  extent  of  your  misdirected  charity,  have  you  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime  of  infanticide  !  Had  you  and  others  given  less  en- 
couragement to  imposition,  by  yielding  less  blindly  to  your  feelings^— iii 
Other  words,  had  you  been  less  selfish,  these  poor  victims,  restored  to 
their  real  mother,  might  have  lived  to  bless  your  refusal  of  aid  to  the 
counterfeit  parent  who  would  have  poisoned  them. 

^*  ^Bjf  nay,  this  is  an  overcharged  picture,*'  interposes  some  gentle-^ 
voiced  damsel;  **  you  will  not,  you  cannot  condemn  me  for  relieving  a 
wretched  female,  standing  with  her  naked  feet  upon  the  firozen  pavement* 
In  such  a  case  of  suffering  there  can  be  no  deception." 

Tour  pardon,  benevolent  but  mistaken  young  lady!  Let  me  invite  your 
attention  to  a  curious  and  well-known  &ct  in  mendicant  policy.  Nevec 
do  you  see  a  beggar  without  shoes  and  stockings  in  warm  weather.  Oh, 
no!  it  would  not  then  excite  any  compassion ;  but  with  the  first  frost,  off 
go  ihoee  coverings,  like  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  and  as  the  sailor,  or  pre- 
tended sailor-mendicant,  is  supported  by  the  leg  he  has  lost,  so  do  these 
impostors  obtain  constant  suppues  of  new  shoes  and  stockings  by  g;oing 
without  their  old  ones,  and  get  what  they  want  by  pretending  to  want 
what  they  have.  These  artides,  when  given,  may  be  put  upon  the  feet 
with  much  appearance  of  g^titude  and  gladness,  out  they  are  only  worn 
$»r  one  single  walk,  vix.:  mm  the  donor  s  door  to  that  of  the  pawnbroker. 

**  But  it  is  so  veij  painful  to  see  a  fellow-creature  exposed,  without 
protection,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather." 

Granted :  it  is  painful,  and  to  g^t  rid  of  tMs  sensation  you  give  money 
or  dothes  to  a  cheating  vagabond.  Call  not  this  by  the  sacred  and  much- 
abused  name  of  Chanty.     It  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  selfishness. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  an  apposite  anecdote.  A  widow  whose  heart  was 
**  open  as  day  to  melting  cheuity,"  but  whose  means  were  exceedingly 
narrow,  happened  to  be  passing  over  Vauxhall  Bridge,  when  a  stuioy 
b^pg;ar  accosted  her  in  the  established  whine,  imploring  *'  a  little  tri& 
just  to  buy  a  morsel  of  bread.*' 

« I  am  vei^  sorry  that  I  have  no  balance,"  said  the  wayfarer,  walk- 
ing reluctantly  onwards,  whereupon  the  applicant  clasped  his  hands  to- 
graier,  cast  his  eyes  upward,  and  exclaimed  hoarsely — 

"Then  by  heaven!  I  will  cany  my  desperate  purpose  into  execu- 
tion!" 

Smitten  with  compunction  and  alarm,  the  good  woman  hurried  back, 
gave  the  man  a  shilhng,  and  not  doubting  that  he  had  intended  to  throw 
himself  into  the  river,  began  to  read  mm  a  mild  lecture  on  the  duty 
of  resignation,  and  the  enormity  of  self-destruction. 

**LOTd  bless  you,  ma'am!  I  was'nt  a  thinking  of  no  such  thing,"  re- 
plied the  fellow,  with  a  smile. 

'*  What,  then,  was  the  desperate  purpose  to  which  you  alluded?*' 
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**  Why,  ma'anif  I  Iiad  swom  thai  if  I  didn't  get  a  shi^g  afore  ten 
o'clock,  I  would  pointively — go  to  work  f 

He  did  g«t  the  shilfing,  aad  instead  of  going  to  woi^  he  went  in- 
stantly to  the  Gin  Palace. 

Another  fair  reader  expostulates  with  me,  ur^g  that  huSaea  may  surciy 
hay  o£F  an  unfortnnate  heggar  when  no  poHceman  is  at  hand,  and  they 
may,  perhaps,  he  exposed  to  insult  or  maltreatment.  Let  them  do  so, 
hat  let  them  remember,  that  in  this  case  they  do  not  act  from  diarity 
but  from  fear,  or  in  plahi  English,  from  selMiness,  whidi  is  tbe  predo- 
minant motire  in  nine-tenths  of  all  indiserimmate  ahns-giring.  Ye  who 
thus  waste  money  to  save  trouhle,  to  avoid  persecution,  or  to  get  rid  of 
an  apprehensioD,  in  every  instance  to  grati^  yourselves,  plead  not  the 
stale  excuse  that  alms  must  sometimes  he  thrown  away  upon  knaves  and 
cheats,  in  order  that  no  really  deserving  object  may  be  left  unrdieved, 
even  as  nature  wastes  a  portion  of  her  rain  upon  the  ocean,  lest  any  part 
of  the  dry  land  should  remun  unrefreshed  ?  The  cases  are  not  pmllel. 
Nature  wastes  nothing,  for  the  sea  gives  back  these  showery  tributes  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  which,  being  wafted  to  its  shores,  descends  in  reviv- 
ing dew  upon  the  fields  and  flowers ;  while  misapplied  alms,  yidding  no 
Such  fertilising  returns,  impoverish  the  donor,  without  enriching  die  re- 
oeiver. 

Nor  are  they  less  injurious  to  the  former  in  a  moral  than  in  a  peconiarf 

JMDse.     His  sjnnpathies,  not  only  blunted  but  perverted,  have  been  so 

frequently  excited  by  fictitious  distress,  that  he  loses  all  sensbility  to  real 

unobtrusive  woe,  and  never  dreams  of  extending  succour  to  those  obscure 

haunts — 

Where  bopdess  anguish  pours  the  sigfa. 
And  kmelj  want  retires  to  die. 

His  morbid  appetite  can  only  feed  on  coarse,  visible,  tangible  woes. 

Wounds,  sores,  loathsomediseases,  rags,  nakedness,  whiningapp^ds,  groans, 

squalor,  feigpied  as  they  often  are — ^for  where  shall  we  find  more  aocom- 

pUsbed  actors  than  professional  beggars — have  so  comj^tely  engrossed 

nis  feelings,  that  they  are  dead  to  the  genuine  distress  which  is  most 

delicate  and  undemonstrative  when  it  is  the  most  deep  and  desolating. 

His  is  the  miscalled  charity  which 

WUl  Bate  itself  in  a  celestial  hed 
To  prey  on  garbage. 

So  much  for  the  evils  entailed  upon  undiscriminating  alms-givers,  the 
multipliers  and  fatteners  of  our  street-beggars.  Now  tor  the  manifi»ld 
mischiefs  that  they  inflict  upon  the  recipients  of  their  bounty.  Of  these 
the  fullest  and  most  authentic  record  is  to  be  found  in  our  polioe  reports, 
which  establish  the  fact  that  no  culprit  is  so  utteriy  irreclaimabl^  and 
few  so  profligate  as  the  professional  mendicant,  many  of  which  class 
after  being  repeate<lly  committed  to  prison,  and  even  placed  in  situa- 
tions where  they  coild  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry,  retara 
to  the  trade  in  which  they  can  earn  ten  times  more  wages  than  in 
any  other.  Why  should  they  dig  and  toil  when  idleness  will  give 
them  a  profitable  and  a  jolly  life  ?  What  though  they  may  have  been 
arrested  scores  of  times !  London  is  large  enough  to  fmnish  a  dis- 
trict where  they  are  still  unknown  to  the  police;  and  when 
they  have  rung  the  changes  upon  localities,  they  may  perform  tho 
same  transmutation  upon  their  own  persons.  Our  aocommodating 
metropolis  contains  more  than  one  masquerade-warehouse  for  beggarSi 
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whero  tli^j  may  be  fbrnished  with  complete  dkgmaeBy  £rom  the  diaaUed 

soldier  or  sailor^  or  railroad  nav^y,  up  to  the  dMayed  gentlewoman,  and 

the  demure  white-stocked  dernman,  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the 

repair  of  some  distant  church.     In  this  hospital  for  the  healthy  are  also 

to  be  hired  crutdhes,  flints,  wooden  legs,  bandages,  arm-shngs,  eye« 

patches^  every  thing  that  can  simulate  disablement  and  decrepitude* 

Here,  too,  may  be  obtained  the  wigs,  and  dyes,  and  dresses  that  will 

metamcwphose  a  pale  denizen  of  St  Giles's  into  a  tawny  Hindoo,  not 

foigetting  hia  huidful  of  religious  tracts ;  or  into  any  foreigner  whose 

hue  and  garb  may  be  most  likely  to  attract  attention  and  halfjpence  from 

way£uing  dupea.   Places  there  are  of  dressed  rehearsal,  where  may  be  seen 

congregated  the  counterfeit  victims  of  every  malady  and  misfortune  that 

flesh  isbeir  to^  of  ^'  convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs ;  pining  atrophy, 

marasmus  and  wide-wasting  pestilttice :"  and  here,  too,  let  but  a  known 

poBceman  pounce  upon  the  ghastly  group,  may  be  seen  how  instantly 

the  lame  cripple  shall  take  to  nis  heel^  throwing  away  the  crutches  that 

in^Mde  his  flight;  how  die  dumb  shall  speak,  the  blind  shall  see,  the 

deaf  shall  hear ;  and  how  the  poor  creature  lying  on  the  pavement  in  a 

fit,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  the  asnstance  of  sos^p,  shall  need  no 

asBUtance  to  jump  up  and  scamper  out  of  sight  with  all  the  agility  of  a 

harlequin* 

Not  the  least  ingenious  of  the  many  devices  employed  to  fleece  dupes 

and  subsidise  impostors  are  the  obscure  offices,  well  known  to  the  craft, 

where  vouchers  and  documents  are  forged,  and  pathetic  begging-letters 

composed,  and  testimonials  invented  for  authenticating  fiilsehood  and 

firaud.     Here  may  be  procured  certificates  of  birth,  marriage,  death, 

verified  by  clerical  signatures;  magisterial  attestations  to  the  ruinous 

ksses  which  the  uninsured  bearer  has  sustained  finom  fire,  with  a  long 

^ipendage  of  subscriptions;   documents  showing  how   the  seaforing 

uplicant  was  shipwrecked  at  the  Land's  End,  saving  nothing  but  hia 

Ine,  and  was  b^ging  lus  way  to  Leith,  where  he  had  a  promise  of  another 

and  a  better  berth,  irom  the  non-existing  owner  of  the  vessel  that  was 

never  lost.     Here,  too,  are  registered  the  addresses,  the  ages,  and  the 

terms  of  the  children  ready  to  be  hired  by  the  street  mendicant,  who 

naturally  giving  a  preference  to  the  sickly  and  the  half-starved,  takes 

especial  care  to  keep  them  in  that  interesting  and  pence-producing  state. 

Curious  and  not  umnstructive  is  it  to  trace  the  inevitable  connection  of 

effect  and  causey  as  exemplified  in  the  youngsters  of  the  upper  and  lower 

rlnspes.     The  lady  mamma,  with  mistaken  benevolence,  seldom  allows 

her  boys  to  walk  out  unprovided  with  some  halfpence  to  drop  into  the 

scrip  held  by  the  beggar's  brat.     **  The  child's  the  parent  of  uie  man  ;** 

this  youthful  habit  is  continued  in  after-life,  and  the  young  gentleman 

becomes  an  undiscriminating  alms-giver,  responsible  for  all  the  evils  we 

have  been  enumerating.     The  mendicant's  ofispiing  is  not  less  irredeem- 

aUy  perverted  horn  the  right  course.    The  first  shilling  that  he  has 

obteined  without  working  for  it,  has  enlisted  him  for  life  in  the  free^ 

hootiiig  corps  of  the  London  Lazzaroni ;  the  mistake  and  the  vice  of 

both  parents  have  become  hereditary,  and  mendicancy  is  aggravated  and 

perpetuated  by  the  misdirected  efforts  made  for  its  relief. 

Come  hither,  ye  who  pay  blind  tribute  to  the  idle  prowlers  in  our 
highways  and  byeways,  and  if  ye  wish  to  know  the  firoits  of  the  seed  ye 
have  scattered  by  the  road-side,  accompany  me  to  yonder  gin  palac^ 
whose  gaudy  gas  lamps,  flashing  through  windows  of  costly  plate  glasS| 
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cast  an  ominous  and  baleful  glate  upon  the  streets.    Those  famtalised 
creatures  wearing  the  human  form — ^those  hideous  combinations  of  filth, 
rags,  disease,  and  wretchedness,  that  hang  about  the  Tcstibule  in  every 
stage  of  degradation,  from  maudlin  imbecilitr  to  incipient  madness,  are 
the  victims  of  the  great  and  terrible  fpn  spint — the  worst  of  all  demons 
— ^before  whom  they  would  again  prostrate  themselves,  but  that  they  have 
laid  their  last  farthing  upon  his  altar.     Let  us  enter  this  glittering  pan- 
demonium, whermn  is  enthroned  the  Moloch  of  the  liquid  fire,  gnm  and 
bloated,  and  gilded,  and  encircled,  to  the  mind's  eye,  by  the  worm  of  the 
still,  not  less  tempting  and  malignant  than  the  serpent  that  oocationed 
the  first  fall  of  man.     Seated  in  her  bar-shrine  may  be  seen  his  Jezabel 
queen,  a  Judas  smile  upon  her  painted  face,  as  she  distributes  poison  for 
the  body  and  the  soul  to  a  crowd  of  in&tuated  quaffers.    The  worshippers 
are  worthy  of  the  temple.     Ribald  jests  are  their  Litany — ^their  prayers 
are  execrations — their  palms  are  licentious  songs — their  whole  deYotion 
is  to  drunkenness,  and  its  influence  is  manifested  in  foul-mouthed  abuse 
or  savage  violence.     Hearken,  O  deluded  alms-givers  I  to  the  incessant 
rattle  of  pence,  and  groats,  and  sixpences.     All  that  money  passed  from 
your  pockets  into  those  of  the  beggars ;  they  are  now  turning  it  into 
ardent  spirits ;  those  spirits,  and  the  recklessness  they  engender,  will  be 
turned  into  a  total  demoralisation ;  and  ye,  the  founders  and  paymasters 
of  these  bacchanalian  orgies,  will  have  turned  the  victim  of  your  blind 
bounty,  first,  into  a  confirmed  idler ;  secondly,  into*a  confirmed  drunkard ; 
thirdly,  into  a  confirmed  malefactor  !     Ye  have  chosen  to  sow  the  wind. 
What  could  ye  expect,  but  that  ye  should  reap  the  whirlwind  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  your  bounty,  however  misapplied  and 
perverted,  was  weU  meant.  Alas!  a  good  meaning  is  but  a  poor 
apology  for  a  most  mischievous  consequence,  especially  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  morbid  promiscuous  tossing  of  alms  to  mendicants,  is  bat 
selfishness  assuming  the  garb  of  charity.  But  I  will  make  one  admission 
in  your  favour.  As  the  drunkenness  and  vice  which  ye  have  unwittingly 
engendered  and  fostered,  may  possibly  have  increased  the  population  of 
a  certain  place  never  mentioned  ''  to  ears  polite,'*  your  good  intaitions 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  found  useful  in  amending  and  enlarging  its 
pavement !  Before  ye  attempt  any  further  defence,  give  me  an  answer 
to  two  questions. 

In  a  countiy  like  this,  where  so  many  millions  are  annually  esqwoded 
in  poor's  rates,  where  the  state  has  made  provision  of  some  sort  for  all 
who  are  in  absolute  need  of  it ;  where  private  institutions  for  charitable 
purposes  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  street ;  where  the  clergy  rarely 
£eu1  to  g^ve  or  procure  assistance  for  such  parishioners  as  require  and  de- 
serve it ;  where  district  visitants,  in  the  majority  of  our  parishes,  enter 
every  house  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  the  necessitous  and  the  sick,— 
in  such  a  country  what  right  has  any  man  utterly  to  repudiate  the  great 
primary  law  of  nature  and  of  Scnpture,  that  of  eating  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face, — ^what  right  has  he  to  infest  and  obstruct  our  streets 
with  his  whining  lies  and  useless  sloth,  and  to  imitate  the  life  of  a  plun- 
dering Arab  in  the  midst  of  a  civilised  and  industrious  community  r  If 
he  have  no  such  privilege,  no  such  claim,  what  right  has  the  undiscrimi** 
nating  almsgiver  to  encourage,  to  fatten,  and  to  multiply  a  demoralised 
dass,  whose  importunities  or  menaces  are  a  nuisance  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  whose  habits,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  seldom  find  much  &vour  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven. — I  pause  for  a  reply. 
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Whsh,  afiter  the  lapse  of  centuriesy  the  tomh  of  Ogier  the  Dane  waa 
diacovered  by  aome  of  his  eountiymeOy  the  eiant  knight,  awaking  from 
his  long,  death-like  dumber,  demanded  whotSey  were  who  thoa  disturbed 
hia  repose? 

^  we  are  Danes,*'  replied  a  voice. 

**  Let  one  of  your  number  give  me  his  hand,"  returned  the  Paladin. 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation  amongst  the  crowd ;  at  length  one^ 
bolder  than  the  rest  thrust  forth  the  heavy  crow-bar,  which  had  served  to 
break  open  the  tomb. 

Ogier  seixed  the  iron  in  his  tremendous  grasp  and  gripped  the  unyield- 
ing metal. 

«'Tis  well,"  he  cried,  as  he  turned  himself  round  to  sleep  through 
another  cycle,  "  'tis  well, — there  are  yet  men  in  Denmark  V* 

A  generation  has  well  nigh  passed  away  since  the  great  aera  of  modem 
Bntish  poetry,  when  those  whom  we  have  lost,  with  tibe  Tinues  who  yet 
survive — though  their  voices  are  heard  no  more — compelled  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  to  whom  our  land's  language  is  known;  with  their 
great  names  the  spirit  of  song  appeared  to  have  flown ;  it  seemed  as  if 
no  more  wotMs  were  left  for  Ae  poet  to  conquer,  and  that  he  had  aban* 
doned  the  earth. 

Small  tinklers  there  have  been  on  feeble  haips,  laborious  metre- 
mongers,  who  with 

Their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scnumel  pipes  of  wretched  straw, 

making  idiots  dance  to  their  dreary  music ;  but  of  heart-stirring,  soul- 
elevating  poets,  none ! 

The  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  rhymesters  of  the  last  twentv  years— 
« dulcet  in  contagion,"  as  Sir  Toby  says,  though,  unlike  the  merry 
knight's  catch,  powerless  to  "  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver" — have 
been  a  strange  chiming  of  '*  bells  and  pomegranates,"  melodious  as  the 
sounds  which  scared  Belphegor  from  his  wedding;  rugged  verses  ham- 
mered out  on  the  anvil  to  serve  a  political  end;  jingling  lines  to  high-bom 
hdies,  and  doleful  ditties  that  made  the  reader  as  much  *'  a-weary "  as  the 
subject  of  them  was  said  to  be  ;  on  these  and  on  *'such  small  deer"  have 
praises  been  lavished  and  pensions  been  bestowed,  but  neither  can  flattery 
form,  the  corn-laws  create,  nor  gold  evoke  the  muse.  The  oracle  still 
remains  dumb. 

Trae  poetry,  however,  Vke  genius,  never  dies.  She  may  slumber  for 
awhile,  but  at  length  the  trance  is  dissolved,  and  they  who  have  watched 
and  waited  exclaim  with  Ogier,  *^  There  are  yet  men  in  Denmark  !*' 

It  is  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  since  a  voice,  which  had  already  attracted 
many  listeners  to  a  theme  as  bold  as  it  was  original,  again  broke  the 
silence  whose  cold  chun  had  fettered  the  world  so  long,  and  proclaimed 
the  advent  of  another  poet.  He  was  known  only  as  **  the  author  of  the 
new  Timon,"  but  busy  conjecture  wore  almost  the  aspect  of  certainty  in 
ascribing  the  authorship  of  the  first  part  of  **  King  Arthur"  to  one  who 
had  achieved  the  greatest  distinction  as  a  novelist,  and  had  taken  a  hifi^h 
place  as  a  successful  dramatist  and  accomplished  scholar ;  to  one  who 
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could  alike  reeti.  ihe  lore  of  the  past  and  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  preaent; 
in  a  word,  to  the  only  man,  except  Macaulay,  capable  of  exhibiting  in 
one  person  so  many  and  sidh  Taned  acquirements. 

The  concealed  author  must  be  found,  and  public  opinion,  eager  to  award 
the  pfiiCy  bestowed  the  Uiiii«b  on  Sir  Edwsra  Bolwer  Lytton.  In  usher- 
ing to  the  world  &e  eonchunon  of  his  noble  poem,  he  has  affixed  hb  name 
to  a  work  which,  he  tnists,  and  not  Tainly,  as  we  think,  will  be  the  least 
perishable  monument  of  thoughts  and  labours  which  have  made  the  hfo 
of  his  life. 

The  reasons  which  led  Sir  Edward  to  launch  his  bark  unnamed  are 
thus  saiis&ctorily  set  forth : 

The  motives  that  induced  me  to  publish  anonymously  the  first  portion  of 
'  Arthur/  as  well  as  the  *  New  Timon,*  are  simple  enough  to  be  easily  reoognbed. 
An  author,  who  has  been  some  time  before  the  public,  feels,  in  undertaking 
some  new  attempt  in  his  vocation,  as  if  released  from  an  indescribable  restiaint» 
when  he  pre-resolves  to  hasard  his  experiment  as  that  of  one  utterly  unknown* 
That  determination  gives  at  once  freedom  and  zest  to  his  labours  in  the  hours 
of  composition,  and  on  the  anxious  eve  of  publication*  restores  to  him  much  of 
the  interest  and  pleasurable  excitement  that  charmed  his  earliest  delusions. 
When  he  escapes  from  the  Judgment  that  has  been  passed  on  his  manhood,  he 
seems  agun  to  start  fresh  mm  the  expectations  of  his  youth.  In  my  own  case, 
too,  I  believed  that  my  experiment  would  have  a  fairer  chance  of  justice  if  it 
eouM  be  regarded  without  personal  reference  to  the  author ;  and,  at  all  eventa 
it  was  dear,  that  I  myself  could  the  better  judge  how  for  the  experimeot 
had  &iled  or  succeeded,  when  freed  from  the  partiu  kindness  of  those  disposed 
to  over-rate,  or  the  pre-determined  censure  of  those  accustomed  to  despise,  my 
former  labours. 

He  hazarded  the  experiment  of  the  anonymous ;  it  succeeded, — and 
in  justice  to  the  great  name  he  has  created  he  now  claims  his  own,  an 
offering  of  which  he  may  be  truly  proud.  This  is  no  moment  to  speak 
of  oiscouragement ;  the  task  is  accomplished ;  the  battle  is  fought ;  the 
victory  won*  There  must  be  an  end  now  of  misgiving  ;  the  author  has 
taken  his  stand  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  realms  of  poesy, — beyond 
the  reach  of  the  clamour  of  the  snarling  pack  whose  labour  of  love  is  the 
search  of  flaws  and  stains ;  of  the  critic 

Brisk  as  a  flea  and  ignorant  as  dirt, 

who  curiously  examines  the  amber,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  brightness,  but 
to  discover  the  straw  which,  haply,  may  have  found  its  way  there  ;  who 
finds  no  savour  in  herbs  that  disol  not  bitterness. 

Let  us  now  meak  of  the  poem  which  has  excited  so  strong  an  interest. 

To  describe  it  at  length,  or  attempt  by  numerous  extracts  to  exhibit 
its  pervading  beauties,  wotdd,  with  the  limited  space  allotted  to  us,  be 
impossible.  We  must  be  content  rather  to  indicate  the  theme  than 
dwell  upon  it, — ^to  cull  a  few  flowers  at  random  than  display  a  broad  and 
htO^t  parterre. 

*^  King  Arthur,"  as  the  title  at  once  leads  us  to  expect,  is  an  Epic  of 
Chivalry,  constructed,  in  obedience  to  Pope*s  deflnition,  of  three  necessary 
elements,  the  Probable,  the  Allegorical,  and  the  Marvellous.  These  are 
all  made  subservient  to  one  great  end ;  the  development  of  the  subUmest 
truths  that  reward  the  toil  of  the  patient,  the  trustful,  the  self-denying 
and  self-relying  man.  Freedom  for  his  country  and  the  establishment  of 
a  pure  filith, — ^the  £uth  of  the  Christian, — are  the  great  objects  of 
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Artliiir*s  emprise,  pursued  under  every  aspect  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  in  th^  pursuit  eiJiibiting  a  constancy  of  purpose,  a  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  a  loftiness  of  soul  which  aptly  render  him  the  hero  of  so 
glorious  an  undertaking. 

There  are  some  names  round  which  an  imperishable  affection  dings, 
as  the  iyy  round  the  loftiest  oak.  Amid  such  names  that  of  Arthur 
stands  pre-eminently  forth ;  he  is  associated  with  our  earliest  recol- 
lections of 

Ladye-IoTe  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth, — 

and,  in  spite  of  his  being,  as  Macaulay  says,  one  of  those  '^  mythical 
persons  whose  very  existence  may  be  questioned,''  associated  not  only 
with  g^ces  and  accomplishments  in  bower  and  lists,  but  with  all  the 
virtues  that  elevate,  as  well  as  all  the  qualities  that  adorn. 

In  the  hands  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  King  Arthur's  character  loses 
nothing  of  the  charm  with  which  it  has  been  invested  by  a  reverent  super- 
stition; the  god  descends  from  the  cloudy  dream-land  where  he  has  here- 
tofore been  worshipped,  but  the  star  increases  in  brightness  the  nearer  it 
approaches ;  the  worship  that  was  paid  to  its  far-off  glory  becomes  more 
earnest  and  sincere.  To  the  attributes  of  the  hero  are  aclded  the  glowing 
heart  and  sympathising  nature  of  the  man;  we  feel  with  him  while  we 
admire. 

The  quest  of  Arthur  is  a  ''  triple  labour"  to  which  he  is  impelled  at  a 
moment  when  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pleasures  that  life  can  bestow : — 

Propp'd  on  his  easy  arm,  the  king  redin'd. 
And  glancing  gaily  round  the  ring,  quoth  he— ' 
*  Man/  say  onr  sages,  *hath  a  fickle  mind. 
And  pleasures  fail,  if  long-eigoyed  they  he.' 
Bat  I,  methinks,  like  this  soft  suDuner-day, 
Hid  blooms  and  sweets  could  wear  the  hours  away : 

Feel  in  the  eyes  of  Love  a  cloudless  sun. 
Taste,  in  the  breath  of  Love,  eternal  spring  ; 

Could  age  bat  keep  the  joys  that  yoath  has  won. 
The  human  heart  would  fold  its  idle  wing. 

If  change  there  be  in  Fate,  and  Nature's  pUm, 

Wherefore  blame  US? — ^It  is  in  Time,  not  Man« 

The  change  was  at  hand,  but  not  the  change  of  which  Arthur  was 

dreaming.     A  phantom  summons  him,  whose  '<  invisible  control"  compels 

him  forth,  and  Arthur,  leaving  his  court,  follows  it  to  the  forest  where,  in 

a  sunless  pool, 

As  ebon  black,  and  yet  as  chiystal  clear, 

he  sees  his  own  destiny  and  that  of  the  kingdom  foreshadowed.  There  is 
a  terrible  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  whole  account  of  this  apparition. 

'  Look,  king,  below,'  whisper'd  the  shadowy  one. 

What  seem'd  a  hand-sign,  beckoniog  to  the  wave, 
I  look'd  below,  and  never  reahns  undone 
Showed  war  more  awful  than  the  miiror  gave. 

Artiimr  beholds  his  kingdom  desolate,  his  people  scattered,  and  the 
Saxon  lord  of  all.     He  is  thus  warned  by  the  spectre  : — 

Then  spoke  the  hell-bom  shadow  by  my  side — 
*  O  king,  who  dreamest  amid  sweets  and  bloom. 
Life,  like  one  summer  holiday  can  glide. 

Blind  to  the  storm-cloud  of  the  coming  doom  ; 
Arthur  Pendbaoon,  to  the  Saxon's  sway. 
Thy  kingdom  and  thy  crown  shall  pass  away, 
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This  adventure,  whose  nature  he  concealB  from  his  enquiring  oourtien, 
he  reyeals  to  the  enchanter,  Merlin,  whom  he  seeks  for  counsel,  closing  hia 
reyelation  with  the  apostrophe,  as  nohle  in  sentiment  as  in  language :— • 

0  thou,  the  Almighty  Lord  of  earth  and  heaveu. 

Without  whose  wul  not  e'en  a  sparrow  falls, 
If  to  my  tight  the  fearful  truth  was  giren. 

If  thy  dread  hand  hath  graven  on  these  walls 
The  Assyrian's  doom,  and  to  the  stranger's  sway 
My  kingdom  and  my  crown  shall  pass  away,-* 

Grant  this — a  freeman's,  if  a  monarch's,  prayer  !^ 
LiFB,  while  my  life  one  num  from  chains  can  save; 

While  earth  our  refuge,  and  the  cave  our  lair, 
Yidds  to  the  closing  straggle  of  the  hrave  I — 

Mine  the  last  desperate  hut  avenging  hand. 

If  reft  the  sceptre,  not  resign'd  the  brand! 

Courage  is  the  grand  attribute  of  the  Cymrian  hero  ;  nothing  appals 
or  shakes  his  steadfast  fearlessness.  Merlin  exultingly  reoog^nises  this 
virtue,  and  breathes  a  spell,  the  dark  mystery  by  which  it  is  attended 
being  nnshown  to  Arthur,  by  whose  aid  he  derives^ the  knowledge  of  the 
means  that  can  alone  enable  the  king  to  combat  against  the  doom  menaced 
by  the  phantom.  They  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  three  gifts  where- 
with to  defend  his  throne  : — 

The  fidchion,  welded  from  a  diamond  gem, 

Guarded  by  Genii  in  the  sparry  caves 
Where  springs  a  forest  from  a  single  stem. 

Shadowing  a  temple  built  beneath  the  waves; 
Where  bitter  charms  grant  gifted  eyes  to  mark 
The  Lake's  weird  Lady  in  her  noiseless  bark. 

The  silver  Shield  in  which  the  infant  sleep 

Of  Thor  was  cradled, — ^now  the  jealous  care 
Of  the  fierce  Dwarf  whose  home  is  on  the  deep, 

Where  drifting  ice-rocks  dash  in  lifeless  air; 
And  War^s  pale  Sisters  smile  to  see  the  shock 
Stir  the  still  curtains  round  the  couch  of  Lok. 

And  last  of  all— before  the  Iron  Gate 
Which  opes  its  entrance  at  the  fieuntest  breath, 

But  hath  no  egress;  where  remorseless  Fate 
Sits,  weaving  life,  within  the  porch  of  Death; 

There  with  meek  fearless  eyes,  and  locks  of  gold, 

Back  to  warm  earth  thy  childlike  guide  behold. 

These  things  won,  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  them  defied,  Merlin 
predicts  for  the  successors  of  Arthur  an  empire,  '*  broader  than  the  Cnsar 
won,"  and  of  the  king  he  says  :— * 

And  thou,  thyself,  shalt  live  from  age  to  age, 

A  thought  of  beauty  and  a  type  of  fame; — 
Not  the  faint  memory  of  some  mouldering  page. 

But  by  the  hearths  of  men  a  household  name! 
Theme  to  all  song,  and  marvel  to  all  youth — 
Belov'd  as  Fable,  but  bellev'd  as  Truth. 

Arthur  accepts  the  mission,  and,  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  hia  bosom 
friend  Lancelot,  the  chosen  of  three, — ^the  other  two  being  Caradoc  and 
Gawaine,— who  urges  for  leave  to  accompany  him,  he  goes  forth  to 
accomplish  his  destiny  alone. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  first  book  of  the  poem,  which  consists  of 
twelve  in  all ;  the  briefest  notice  of  the  remainder  must  of  necessity 
suffice. 

In  the  absence  of  Arthur,  Merlin  accords  a  trial  to  his  friends^  to  as* 
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oertain  which  of  them  may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  king,  and  the 
omens  declare  for  Lancelot,  whoee  path  is  indicated  by  a  chiystal  ring 
men.  him  by  Merlin,  in  which  there  is  a  flEury  hand  always  pointing  in  the 
direction  that  Arthur  has  taken.  At  a  later  period  of  the  poem,  Gawaine 
also  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  search  guided  by  a  raven,  the  source  of 
infinite  yezation  to  the  knight,  but  of  great  amusement  to  the  reader* 
On  the  adventures  of  the  Three,  the  whole  stoiy  rests. 

Strikingly  true  and  poetical  as  are  the  personages  and  scenes  de« 
scribed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books,  we  refrain  from  citing 
them,  as  they  were  widely  quoted  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  poem. 
Few  we  apprehend  have  not  read,  and,  reading,  have  not  remembered 
the  masterly  portraits  of  Ludoyick  and  Astutio^  and  the  passion  of 
Arthur  for  the  Etrurian  queen,  (Egle.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the 
portions  of  the  work  which  have  just  been  published. 

The  fifth  book  opens  with  the  councii-hali  of  Carduel,  where  are 
assembled  the  twelve  on  whom  devolved  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ar- 
ihnr's  absence.  They  are  distinguished  as  the  Three  Knights  of  Counci], 
Cynon,  Aron,  and  Eudir ;  the  Three  Knights  of  Battle,  Owaine,  Cadwr, 
and  Geraint;  the  Three  Knights  of  Eloquence,  Drydas,  Lolod,  and 
Gawaine;  and  the  Three  Lovers,  Caswallawn,  Tristan,  and  Caradoc 
Amongst  these  the  portraits  of  several  living  British  statesmen  may  be 
recognised.     Here  is  a  sketch  of  Lord  John  Kussell :— - 

Cyiion,  of  the  high-born  race, 


A  cold  hat  dauntless,  calm  but  earnest  man ; 
"^th  deep  eyes  shining  ftt)m  a  thoughtful  face, 

And  spare,  slight  form,  for  ever  in  the  van 
When  ripening  victories  crown  laborious  deeds ; 
Keaper  of  harvests— sower  not  of  seeds. 

In  Geraint,  we  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  the  ''  ribald  scoffer  *  is 
no  less  plainly  shown  :— 

Lo !  he  whose  fame  outshines  the  fabulous  I 
SabUme  with  eagle  front,  and  that  gray  crown 

Wliidi  Age,  the  arch-priest,  sets  on  laui^*d  brows  ; 
Lo,  Geraint,  bending  with  a  world's  renown  ! 

Yet  those  gray  hairs  one  ribald  scoffer  found — 

The  moon  sways  ocean,  yet  provokes  the  hound* 

We  recommend  Mr.  Cobden,  if  to  grace  his  mushroom  wealth  he  has 
added  a  coat  of  arms,  to  take  this  last  line  for  his  motto. 

To  these  knights  Merlin  conBded  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
invading  Saxon,  and  the  narrative  returns  to  Arthur,  guided,  as  before, 
by  the  companion-dove.  The  king  is  led  through  the  sepulchral  valley 
of  Etruria  to  the  cave  of  the  death-god.  (Egle  awakes  from  her  swoon 
and  misses  Arthur : — 

At  length  with  one  long,  eager,  searching  look 

She  gazed  around,  and  all  the  living  space 
With  one  great  loss  seem'd  lifeless— then  she  shook 

Her  dench'd  hand  on  her  heart ;  and  o*er  her  face 
Settled  ineflSible  that  icy  gloom, 
Which  only  lUls  when  hope  abandons  doom. 

She  throws  herself  into  the  moantain-tonent  which  sweeps  her  to  Arthnr^s 
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feet ;  he  rescaes  her  from  the  ware,  but  she  is  reft  of  fife,  and  diortij 
afterwaidfl  the  king  is  joined  by  Lancelot.  The  funeral  wail  over  the 
Etrurian  queen  is  snog,  first  by  the  priests  of  her  own  creed,  who  chaimt 
the  Noeniae,  and  then  by  the  Christian  monks  in  their  Halleliijah ;  bodi 
are  rery  bmntiful.  Arthur  reveals  the  secret  of  hb  miasion  to  Laneefot^ 
who  now  counsds  him  to  baoish  his  sorrow,  and  redeem  his  vow.  A  leaf 
firom  (Erie's  grave,  bitter  to  the  taste,  lecals  the  meaning  of  Meriin'a 
words  when  he  spoke  of  the  mystic  lake  where  ihe  adventure  of  the 
Diamond  Falchion  was  to  be  attempted ;  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  appean 
in  her  enchanted  bark,  and  Arthur  and  Lancelot  separate,  the  former  to 
dare  the  first  great  peril  of  his  destiny. 

The  sixth  do(^  treats  of  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  raven,  the  priest 
Henricus,  Gawaine's  Lish  bride,  and  his  murderous  fiitfaer-ui-law,  from 
whom,  after  some  sore  handliDg,  he  gets  scot-fiee,  accompanied  by  a  dog^ 
-^  valuable  exchange  for  the  lady,  who  is  relinquished,  by  her  own 
derire,  to  a  '^grausome  carle,"  who  claims  and  rejmees  in  her  a£fectk»8. 
Gawaine's  character  is  all  sprigfatliness  and  mirth,  and  laughing  phi- 
losophy ;  he  finds  a  salve  for  every  evil,  and  keeps  up  his  spirits  throusli 
every  misadventure,  many  of  which  fall  to  his  share.  In  this  part  of  wtB 
poem  the  author  has  indulged  in  a  happy  vein  of  playful  satire,  which 
rorms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  earnest,  tnoughtfbl  stjie  which  belongs 
to  the  more  serious  passages  of  his  story.  His  wit,  though  not  so 
stinging  as  Byron's,,  is  quite  as  pointed ;  but  in  this  respect  Sir  £.  B. 
Lytton  ratiier  resembles  our  great  bard's  Italian  models  than  himself. 
The  next  poetical  of  Gawaine*s  adventures  are  those  where  he  encounters 
ihe  pobou  vaeh,  or  good  people,  as  the  fairies  are  called,  under  the 
hollow  oak  on  the  domain  of  Nannau.  They  are  represented  true  to 
their  vocation  in  joyously  ^spensing  their  hospitali^,  but  prone  to  take 
offence  on  the  slightest  mistake  bemg  made,  and  marvellonfily  quick  of 
quarrel.  Gawaine,  after  partaking  their  cheer,  unluckily  excites  «thar 
anger,  and  the  fairies  revenge  themselves,  not  only  by  pinching  him,  but 
by  preaching  at  him  into  ihe  bargain.  The  knight  (ays  the  blame  of  all 
his  mishaps  on  the  attendant  raven,  who,  he  avers,  leads  him  into  eveiy 
scrape.  At  length  he  reaches  ihe  sea-shore,  is  delivered  from  ifcte 
noxious  bird,  but  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Scandinavian  Bersekers,  who 
carry  him  and  his  dog  across  the  northern  ocean  to  sacrifice  them  over  a 
slow  fire  at  the  shrine  of  the  g^dess  Freya,  the  Venus  of  Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  prosecutes  the  adventure  of  the  Diamond  Falchion, 
and  in  the  seventh  book  we  accompany  him  to  the  coral  hall  of  the  three 
kings,  where  its  accomplishment  is  to  take  place.  There  are  here  much 
beauty  of  imagery  and  many  noble  thoughts,  nobly  expressed.  Here 
Arthur,  having  rejected  Wealth  for  Fame,  makes  his  choice  between  the 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  or  Pleasure,  Pomp,  and  Death.  He 
decides  for  the  latter,  whose  tenors  he  derides  :— 

'  Death,'  answered  Arthur, '  is  nor  good  nor  ill. 

Save  in  the  ends  for  which  men  die— and  Death 
Can  oft  achieve  what  Lifb  may  not  fulfil, 
And  kindle  earth  with  valour's  dying  breath.' 


Bat  befine  the  diamond  sword  is  given  to  his  grasps  a  vision  paasea 
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histoiy 


Coeur-de-Lioii  and  the  Tiouyeres,  and  all  the  chivahry  of  soaih  and 
north  ;  the  first  Todor  king  and  his  |destrojuig  son;  Elizabeth  and  her 
greater  baids ;  hut  to  these  we  must  give  a  stanza  or  two : — 

With  her  (at  either  hand)  two  starry  forms 
Glide — than  herself  more  roy^l— «ad  the  glow 

Of  their  own  histze,  each  pale  phantom  warms 
Into  the  loYclj  life  the  angels  know  ; 

And  as  they  pass,  each  Eairy  leaTes  its  cell. 

And  Globiama  calls  on  Ajuel  I 

Yet  she,  unconscious  as  the  crescent  queen 
Of  orbs,  whose  brightness  makes  her  image  bright, 

Hanght  and  imperious,  thro'  the  borrow'd  sheen. 
Claims  to  herself  the  soVreignty  of  light ; 

And  is  herself  so  stately  to  surrey, 

That  ocbs  which  lend,  seem  but  to  steal  the  ray. 

After  the  maiden  queen  and  her  tnesnie^  come  those  who  fought  for 
freedom  in  the  civil  wars,  with  the  hard  who 


£Ed]en  on  evil  tongues  in  evil  days, 


has  gained  an  immortafity  as  hright  as  that  of  which  he  sang ;   and  to 
dose  the  scene — 

Mild,  like  all  strength,  sits  crowned  Liberty, 

Wearing  the  aspect  of  a  youthful  queen: 
And  far  outstretched  along  the  unmeasured  sea 

Rests  the  vast  shadow  of  her  throne ;  serene 
Prom  the  dumb  icebergs  to  the  fiery  zone, 
Bests  the  vast  shadow  of  that  guardian  throne. 

And  round  her  group  the  Cymrian's  changeless  race 

Blent  with  the  Saxon,  brother-like ;  and  both 
Saxon  and  Qymrian  firom  that  Sovereign  trace 

Their  hero  line  ;  sweet  flower  of  age-long  growth  ; 
The  single  blossom  on  the  two-fold  stem ; 
Arthur's  white  plume  crests  Ceidic's  diadeni. 

The  vision  fades  away,  and  Arthur  is  agun  tested ;  he  is  called  imon 
to  sacrifice  the  Dove,  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  his  country.  He  tnus 
repfies  :— 

For  Fame  and  Cymri,  what  is  mine  I  give — 
Iiiib — and  brave  death  prefer  to  ease  and  power ; 

But  not  for  Fame  or  Cymri  would  I  live 
8oil*d  by  the  stain  <Mf  one  dishonoured  hour ; 

And  man's  great  cause  was  ne'er  triumphant  made. 

By  man's  worst  meanness — I^rust  for  gain  betray'd. 

The  achievement  of  the  adventure  is  now  no  longer  withheld. 

In  the  eighth  book  Lancelot  reappears  with  Genevra,  the  daughter  of 
Harold,  Earl  of  Merda,  who  tells  her  own  story,  and  that  of  her  lost 
friend  and  j^ymate,  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  Kin?  Crida.  The  poet 
has  substituted  this  fair  and  pure  impersonation*  m  the  scandalised 
Guenever,  of  the  old  fabliaux ;  and  Lancelot*s  love  is  rendered  a  hallowed 
and  le^timate  passion.  Together  they  seek  and  find  the  king^  before  he 
sets  out  to  the  frozen  north,  in  search  of  the  silver  slueld  of  Thor.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  humorous  account  of  Gawaine's  tribula- 
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tiozis  at  the  shrine  of  Freya,  to  which  he  was  hound,  in  order  to  he 
roasted,  and  his  escape  from  that  peril,  assisted  hy  his  faithful  hound. 

The  ninth  hook  witnesses  Arthur's  course  through  the  Polar  Seas, 
heralded  hy  an  invocation  to  the  north,  and  a  description  of  the  three 
great  agents  of  civilisation—* 

Winter,  and  Labour,  and  Neoesaitj, 

Behold  the  Three  that  make  us  what  we  see! 
The  eternal  pilots  of  a  shoreless  sea, 

The  ever-conqnering  armies  of  the  Far ! 
By  these  we  sdieme,  invent,  ascend,  aspire. 
And,  pardon'd  Titans,  steal  from  Jove  the  fire! 

The  poet's  description  of  the  wonders  and  sublimities  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  most  magnificent;  but  here,  where  we  most  willingly  would  have 
quoted,  we  are  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  refinun.  We  are  able  only 
to  glance  at  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  following  passage,  however,  we 
must  give : — 

He  come8,-^the  Conqueror  in  the  Halls  of  l^me, 

Known  by  his  silver  herald  in  the  Dove, 
By  his  imperial  tread  and  front  sublime 

With  power  as  tranquil  as  the  lids  of  Jove,— - 
All  shapes  of  death  the  reahns  around  afford: — 
]B^m  J^ends  Grod  guard  him  I — ^from  all  else  his  sword ! 

The  picture  of  the  Valkyrs  weaving  their  noiseless  skein,  grand  though 
it  be,  we  are  forced  to  omit  After  a  fearful  struggle,  vigorouBy 
pourtrayed,  the  king  wins  the  second  gift,  he  returns  to  Ejigland  and 
the  dove  leaves  him.  The  last  boon,  the  guardian-child,  the  representa- 
tive of  G3nscience,  is  finally  accorded,  and,  the  marvellous  ended,  the 
heroic  warrior  effects  the  liberation  of  his  country  by  mortal  means ; — in 
Genevieve,  saved  from  sacrifice,  he  find  consolation  for  loss  of  CBgle,  and 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Crida  unites  the  Cymrian  and  the 
Saxon  races. 

Independently  of  the  main  current  of  the  epic  as  affecting  Arthur, 
there  are  epbomcal  scenes — the  self  sacrifice  of  Caradoc,  for  instance,  on 
which  we  have  been  unable,  in  this  imperfect  notice  to  touch. 

We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  done  enough  to  impress  our  readers 
with  the  conviction  that  in  *^  King  Arthur,"  the  country  has  a  poem 
worthy  to  take  its  place  only  beneath  the  loftiest  reach  of  modem  poesy. 
That  some  defects  are  to  be  found  in  its  composition  who  can  doubt  ?  A 
perfect  poem  never  yet  has  been,  nor  ever  ^nll  be  written.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton's  chiefest  faults,  in  our  estimation,  are  a  too  frequent  use 
of  inverted  phrases,  a  profurion  of  imagery,  a  display  of  classical  lore 
which  sometimes  impedes  the  merit  of  his  verse,  ana,  occasionally,  an 
arbitrary  employment  of  words  less  English  than  German.  But  these 
blemishes  how  slight  beside  the  numberless  beauties  of  the  poem ! 

The  author  declares  that  he  takes  his  stand  on  the  subject  that  has 
haunted  his  ambition  from  his  earliest  youth.  He  may  safely  do  so. 
King  Arthur  will  live. 
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Chapter  I. 

HOW  SIR  WIQOLAIS  SET  OUT  FOB  COROTIN,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  A  SULKT 

DAMSEL. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  than  the  commencement  of  Sir  M^to- 
lais'  journey  to  Corotin.  By-  his  side  rode  a  damsel  on  a  palfrey,  richly 
attiredy  aaa  behind  her  stood  a  dwar^  who  kept  his  position  on  the  horse 
by  resting  his  hand  somewhat  heayily  on  her  fair  shoulder.  The  young 
lady  was  deep  in  the  sulks,  and  all  attempts  of  the  Imight  to  draw  her 
into  conversation  proved  miserably  abortive.  His  modest  endeavours  to 
do  the  agreeable  were  met  by  a  ctully  silence,  or  by  still  more  chilly  mo- 
nosyllables, though  certainly  no  one  could  be  more  modest  and  unpre- 
tending than  the  youthful  Sir  Wigolais.  The  dwarf  was  manifestly 
annoyed  at  the  very  cool  manner  in  which  the  poor  young  man  was 
treated,  and  whenever  the  horses  were  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each 
other,  he  did  not  &il  to  whisper  a  good  strong  lecture  into  the  damsels 
ear.  However,  people  do  not  like  lectures  £rom  their  inferiors,  and  the 
only  effect  of  tfie  dwarfs  wholesome  admonitions  was  to  make  the  lady 

Eout  and  frown  more  than  ever.  Sir  Wigolais  fdened  not  to  see  her  ill- 
umour,  but  it  was  so  very  obvious,  that  he  comd  not  persuade  himself 
into  cheerfulness^  and  his  spirits  sank  at  last  under  Uie  ungenial  in- 
flnenoe. 

To  explain  the  cause  of  the  damsel's  ill-humour,  we  must  inform  our 
readers,  that  she  had  been  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  at  Carlisle,  re- 
questing that  some  gallant  knight  of  the  Round  Table  might  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Corotin,  and  deliver  that  place  fit>m  great  miseiy  and  inconvenience. 
She  had  anticipated  that  the  great  Sir  Gawain  woula  have  been  chosen^ 
bat  as  it  turned  out,  a  young  man,  named  Wigolais,  who  had  come  no- 
body knew  whence,  and  who  had  that  very  day  been  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Round  Table,  supplicated  King  Arthur  so  hard  for  leave  to 
undertake  the  adventure,  that  the  good  monarch  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  refuse  him.  Now  Sir  Wigolais  was  not  only  very  young,  but  ex- 
tremely young-looking;  he  had  one  of  ihosjs  baby-faces  tliat  obstinately 
refuse  to  look  manly  at  any  age,  and  a  chin  that  seemed  destined  never 
to  wear  a  beard.  When  the  Corotinian  damsel  saw  the  champion  who 
was  to  redress  her  country's  wronffs,  she  looked  upon  the  case  as  very 
desperate  indeed;  and  her  bee,  mich  had  not  naturally  a  very  pleasing 
Gq^ression,  lengthened  and  soured  to  that  deg^ree,  that  the  good  King^ 
Arthur  wbioed  while  he  gaied  upon  it.  In  vam  was  it  represented  to  the 
fair  messenger,  that  Sir  Wigolais  had  proved  himself  a  most  worthy 
knight  in  a  recent  tournament,  that  on  ttiat  very  account  he  had  beea 
admitted  to  the  Round  Table,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  special  patroni^ 
of  Sir  Gawain ;  the  damsel  looked  at  the  baby-&ce  ana  mistrusted  t£io 

•  Founded  on  a  German  VoUubwek 
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statement.  In  vain  was  she  toU  that  the  moral  character  of  Sir  "V^^go- 
lais  had  heen  incontestably  prored^  hj  the  fact  of  his  sitting  on  an  en- 
chanted stone,  kept  at  Cariisle  as  a  sort  of  touchstone  of  vntoe^  whereas 
many  knights,  who  were  conndered  highly  respectable,  were  unable  to  ap- 
proach it  within  a  good  arm's-length.  She  shook  her  head  dubiooslj,  as 
if  she  thought  manly  vigour  much  more  important  than  moral  character, 
although  she  did  not  venture  to  utter  so  firee  a  sentiment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  expedition  to  Corotin  commenced,  as 
we  have  said,  most  dismally.  The  oamsel  despising  Sir  Wigolaia,  waAmt 
ihe  same  time  being  forced  to  acc^t  him  as  a  companion,  perfectly  de- 
tested his  society,  and  would  not  be  consoled  by  the  opinion  of  the  dwai^ 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  promising  youngman.  Binding  that  bia  con- 
yexsational  powers  were  of  no  avail,  Sir  Wigolais  did  a  smart  thing  or 
two  on  the  road,  in  the  hope  of  gainingaome  d^grae of  fimmr.  A  alraiig 
castle  by  the  road-side  gave  him  the  first  opportunity  of  coming  out 
This  was  kept  by  a  sturdy  old  gentleman,  who  made  a  point  of  .fightiiig 
everybody  that  asked  &r  shelter.  If  he  vanquished  the  traveller,  ne  in- 
hospitably dismissed  him  with  a  kick,  but  if  the  traveler  was  victorioitf, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  castle,  and  feasted  royally.  Sir  Wigolais  eom- 
plied  so  well  with  the  conditions  of  the  establishment,  that  he  not  only 
came  off  victor,  but  left  the  old  gentleman  a  corpse  before  his  own.  gate. 
Even  this  pleasant  feat  did  not  eUoit  a  smile  £rom  'the  sulky  yoong  lady, 
though  the  dwarf  clapped  his  hands  feom  pore  enjojnnent. 

A  couple  of  hulking  giants,  who  were  treating  a  conntry-girl  with 
great  discourtesy,  gave  Sir  Wigolais  the  next  opportunity  for  displaying 
his  prowess,  for  he  killed  one,  and  sent  the  other  off  to  Carlisle,  together 
with  the  maiden,  on  his  making  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  put  her 
under  the  protection  of  Song  Arthur,  and  tell  that  monarch  who  had 
sent  him.  A  little  white  dog,  with  one  ear  red  and  the  other  yellow, 
that  ran  across  a  field,  was  a  durd  cause  of  adventure,  &r  the  sulky  dam- 
sel took  a  fency  to  the  animal,  and  Sir  Wigolais  at  once  dismounted, 
picked  it  up,  and  placed  it  before  her.  She  recdved  the  gift  with  a 
thankless  expression  of  countenance,  and  rode  somewhat  in  advaaoe,  till 
she  met  a  knight^  who  recognised  the  dog,  and  asked  her  in  a  severe  tone 
how  she  had  got  it,  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  that  he  was  the  right- 
ful owner.  This  led  to  a  squabble  between  the  stranger  and  Sir  Wifdais, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  former.  The  dwDrf  was  beside  himsdlf 
with  admiration,  and  shouted  his  applause  into  the  ears  of  the  sulky 
damsel,  but  she  simply  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  rode  on  with  the 
same  predilection  for  monosyllables  as  before. 

As  for  Wigdais,  who  was  the  most  kind-hearted  creature,  he  felt  some- 
what displeased  at  his  own  unequivocal  successes.  JBvery  one  of  hb  ex- 
ploits had  ended  in  a  death,  however  trifling  had  been  the  cause,  of 
pnte,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  sting  of  conscienee. 

CHAFrsall. 
BOW  TBE  smjnr  bakskl  lost  aaa  sruoass. 


Pbxsbrtly  they  saw  at  a  little  distance  £com  the  road  a  damsel  on 

raebaok,  who  rent  the  air  with  her  wailings. 
Let  me  go  and  inquire  the  eanse  of  grief  so  great,  in  form  so  feir  T* 
Sir  Wigolais,  to  his  compamoD^  caieroUy  rooMbgliirpeiidd. 
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**  You  may  go  to  the- y**  began  the  sollen  damsel,  hastily  ;  bat 

voddanly  checking  herself,  she  said,  ^'  Go  or  stay,  just  as  jou  please ;  I 
shall  pursue  my  own  path."    A  reply  which  the  dmrf  heard  witn  infiiilte 

ul^jgOSt. 

At  last  Sir  Wigolais  obtained  a  more  regular  permission  to  address  the 
iveeping  nudden,  and  riding  up  to  her  he. accosted  her,  asking  her  the 
cause  of  such  excessive  lamentation. 

^  In  me,"  said  she  of  the  streaming  eyes,  ^^you  behold  the  most  humi- 
fiated  person  in  the  universe." 

Sir  Wigolais  bowed  for  further  information. 

'« Know,  oh  courteous  stranger,"  she  continued,  "  that  the  king  of  a 
eeontry,  called  Ireland,  of  which,  perchance,  you  may  have  heard,  sends 
epvery  year  to  these  parts  a  talking  parrot  and  a  magnificent  palfrey,  as  a 
gif^  to  the  lady  whom  adequate  judges  shall  decide  to  be  the  finest. 
Now,  when  the  last  horse  and  parrot  came,  it  was  generally  supposed" — 
•here  the  maiden  dropped  her  eyes— ^*  it  was  generally  supposed,  I  say, 
they  would  have  been  awarded  to  me." 

'<  Indeed !"  exclahned  Sir  Wigolais,  with  more  surprise  than  was  con- 
sistent  with  politeness ;  but  he  saw  his  error  at  once,  and  added — ''  Of 
ooorse— of  course.** 

*^  On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  adjudication  was  to  have 
been  made,  a  strange  knight  with  red  hair  came  among  us,  with  his 
mistress,  and  without  asking  any  questions  about  the  matter,  put  her  in 
possession  of  the  valuable  horse  and  parrot,  together  with  the  gold  cage 
in  which  the  latter  was  confined,  and  which  I  forgot  to  mention." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Sir  Wigolais. 

^*  Proceed  !*'  exclaimed  the  maiden.  "  Have  I  not  already  told  you 
the  greatest  wrong  that  ever  lady  endured  on  this  earth  ?" 

A  somewhat  awkward  pause  ensued,  but  SirWigolais  at  last  said,  with 
a  great  show  of  enthusiasm, 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly  it  was  a  most  foul  wrong,  and  the  red-haired  knight 
who  perpetrated  it  must  have  been  a        ." 

Here  nis  own  affiur  with  the  white  dog  unpleasantly  crossed  his  mind, 
and  an  uneasy  notion  that  there  was  a  similarity  in  the  two  cases,  stopped 
the  shower  of  hard  words  he  was  about  to  bestow  on  the  red-haiied 
knight,  and  produced  another  awkward  pause. 

^'  With  the  permission  of  yonder  fair  one  with  the  serious  countenance, 
I  will  gladly  restore  the  horses  and  the  parrot,"  suddenly  shouted  Sir 
Wigolais ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
conversational  difficulty  did  him  infinite  credit. 

Permission  being  obtained  from  the  sulky  damsel,  who  gave  it  with  the 
readiness  of  indifference  rather  than  of  kmdness,  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded to  a  plain,  where  tents  were  set  up,  belonging  to  every  nation  in 
the  world.  Here  was  the  Emperor  of  Greece^-there  was  the  King  of 
Mauritania — here  floated  the  banners  of  the  Marquis  of  the  Ulyrian 
Frontier — there  stood  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna. 
Austrian  dukes  and  Ethiopian  counts  were  there  by  dozens.  The  Soldan 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Kiog  of  Babylon,  ^ed  with  each  other  in  magnificence. 
There  they  all  were,  met  together  with  that  noble  disregard  of  geogra- 
]^y  and  chronology  which  thrives  so  well  in  a  purely  chivsdric  atmosphere. 
The  feasting,  the  love-making,  the  harp-playing,  the  singing,  the  piping, 
that  were  going  on  in  all  these  tents,  gave  so  much  life  and  cheerfulness 
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to  the  brilliant  scene,  that  even  the  &ce  of  the  sulky  damsd  lost  flome 
of'  its  rigidity.  And  when  the  lady  who  had  been  despoiled  of  the  hone 
and  parrot  took  her  new  friends  into  the  tent  of  her  cousin,  the  Qneen  of 
Persia,  who  receiyed  them  with  royal  magnificence,  the  sullen  countenance 
became  almost  amiable. 

After  they  had  suffidently  refreshed  themselves,  the  mjured  lady  took 
Sir  Wigolais,  as  well  as  the  sulky  damsel  and  the  dwarf,  to  the  tent  of 
the  red-haired  knight,  who  asked  a  question  so  discourteous,  that  we  blush 
to  record  it — 

*^  What  the  d-^—  do  you  and  your  women  want  with  me  ?*' 

Sir  Wigolais,  who  was  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  said  Uandly, 

'*  We  are  here,  sir  knight,  for  tne  sake  of  your  own  honour, — ^if  you 
rightly  understand  the  expression.  This  Persian  princess  beine  manifestly 
the  most — beau — tiful  per— person  in  this  august  assembly— -hem ^ 

The  Yoice  of  poor  Sir  Wigolais  began  to  fisdter  as  it  uttered  this 
startling  untruth.  The  eyes  of  the  red-haired  knieht  met  \aa  own, 
with  such  a  peculiar  expression  that,  in  sinte  of  theur  present  hostile 
position,  it  was  erident  ttiey  perfectly  understood  each  other. 

<<  The  Princess  of  Persia,*^'  immied  Sir  Wigokus,  <'  eondiermg  herte^ 
the  most  beautiful  person  in  this  august  assembly— -('  Stick  to  that,*  mut- 
tered he  of  the  red  hair)— is  therefore  entitled  to  the  cock  and  bull— 
psha! — I  mean  the  parrot  and  the  horse,  of  which  you  have  so— €0 
curiously  deprived  her.    The  least  you  can  do  is  to  give  them  back." 

The  PBd-haired  knight  said  that  he  would^rx/  see  something  happen 
to  Sir  Wigolais,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  transcribe ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  on  the  following  morning  lists  should  be  set  up,  and  that  the  matter 
.  should  be  ffdrly  fought  out. 

We  shall  not  minutely  describe  the  combat  that  took  place;  for  if  we 
..allowed  ourselves  to  go  mto  details  of  fighting  our  tale  would  be  longer 
than  the  Iliad.  Of  course  spears  were  shivered,  swords  drawn,  and 
.  sparks,  elicited  by  heavy  blows,  fiew  from  glittering  helmets.  The 
whole  affair  endea  with  the  red-haired  knight  nlling  senseless  from  his 
horse,  while  Sir  Wigolais  bowed  gracefully  to  the  throng  of  admiring 
spectators. 

When  he  of  the  red  locks  was  in  a  condition  to  hear  and  to  under- 
stand, Sir  Wigolais  told  him,  as  he  had  previously  told  the  g^ty  that 
he  must  »>  to  Carlisle,  and  inform  Kinff  Arthur  that  he  had  been  van- 
,  quished  by  the  *'  Knight  of  the  Wheel."  As  he  said  these  words,  he 
.  struck  the  wheel  which — ^we  have  omitted  to  stete— -was  jnctured  on  his 
shield. 

'*  As  your  derice  is  not  remarkably  ingenious^  and  there  might  eaaly 
be  haif-a-dozen  with  the  same  beanngs,  you  would  perhaps  add  your 
.  name,"  suggested  the  red-haired  knifht.  ^'  Tou  are  eridently  a  world's 
wonder,  but  I  should  not  like  tiie  crrait  of  bebff  worsted  by  some  scurvy 
fellow,  who  mig^t  be  a  ^knight  of  the  wheeT  without  a  fifUi  part  of 
your  metde.'' 

'<Say  then,  '  Sir  Wigolais  of  the  Wheel,' "  said  the  victor,  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  suffgestion. 

When  the  red^iaired  kniffht  had  given  the  horse  and  the  parrot  to  the 
.Perrian  princess,  and  was  M)out  to  set  off,  on  his  way  to  Carlisle,  he 
look  an  op^rtunity  of  whispering  to  Sir  Wifolais,  in  this  fiishion: — 

''Sir  Imighty  you  have  had  ue  best  of  it>  but,  between  ourselves^ 
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yoa  most  admits  that  as  for  the  Princess  of  Persia  bdog  the  handsomest" 
person — '* 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  Sir  Wigolais,  squeezing  his  hand, 
looked  unutterable  things  ;  and  again  the  two  Knights  thoroughly  under* 
stood  each  other,  and  parted  the  best  friends  in  tne  world. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  great  assembly  of  nations  which  had  met 
—goodness  knows  why — ^broke  up,  and  the  occupants  of  each  tent  set 
off  for  their  own  proper  homes.  The  Persian  princess  magnanimously 
gave  the  horse  and  the  parrot  to  Sir  Wigolais,  whereupon  he  courteously 
presented  them  to  the  sulky  damsel,  who  certainly,  as  £ar  as  the  question 
of  beauty  was  concerned,  was  more  entitled  to  the  King  of  Ireland's* 
gift  than  the  fair  one  of  Persia. 

Our  three  friends  now  continued  their  route  to  Corotin,  taking  with 
ihem  the  predous  gifts ;  and  whether  it  was  that  these  gifts  excessiyely 
pleased  the  damsel^  fancy,  or  that  the  mighty  valoar  of  Sir  Wigolais 
at  last  made  an  impression,  it  is  certain  that  the  sulky  expression^ 
vanished  completely  m>m  her  countenance,  and  that  whenever  she  ad- 
dressed the  knight  she  put  on  a  most  benignant  smile. 

**  Matters  are  clearing  up,"  thought  the  sagacious  dwarf. 

CHAPTsa  III. 

BEINO  A  MOST  USEFUL  CHAPTEB  FOB  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THIS^ 

HISTOBY. 

As  they  drew  near  the  land  of  Corotin,  the  damsel  began  to  look, 
from  time  to  time  at  Sir  Wigx>lais  with  a  most  rueful  countenance,  and 
at  last  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping. 

"Oh,  mirror  of  chivalry!— oh,  pride  of  the  Round  Table !^-oh, 
lustre  of  Britain!— oh,  flower  of  King  Arthur's  court!-— too  fresh  and 
young  to  die  !*' 

Thus  said  the  damsel,  whereupon  Sir  Wigolais  observed :  ''  Tour  ex- 
clamations are  highly  flattering,  fair  lady,  but  I  do  not  exactly  see  to* 
iiiiat  point  they  tend.*' 

The  damsel  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  even  the 
dwarf  looked  very  mournful,  and  then  spake  as  follows: — 

'*  Oh,  Sir  Knight,  whom  I  at  first  mistrusted  on  account  of  your  youth, 
but  whom  I  now  admire  beyond  all  mankind  on  account  of'^your  won- 
drous valour ;  oh.  Sir  Knieht,  to  what  an  adventure  have  I  brougrht 
you.  I  am  taking  you  to  a  land  of  horrors  never  known  to  any  one  but 
the  knights  who  have  visited  it  already,  and  of  those,  none,  alas,  have 
xetumed  to  tell  the  tale.  Learn  the  cause  of  our  national  woes.  My 
late  sovereign  was  King  of  Corotin,  and  having  the  defect  of  being  too 
easy  in  his  friendships,  he  protected  at  his  court  the  accursed  Roas  of 
Gloys ;  nay,  even  raised  that  individual  to  the  highest  honour." 

**  You  don't  say  so  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Wigolais,  with  courteous  surprise, 
though  he  had  not  the  remotest  notion  who  the  said  Roas  was,  nor  why 
he  was  called  the  ''  accursed." 

^This  vile  wretch,"  continued  the  damsel,  *' accompanied  by  certain 
comrades,  second  in  wickedness  to  himself  alone,  crept  one  night  into  the 
chamber  of  the  king,  and  foully  murdered  him,  together  with  the  best 
knights  of  the  court,  who  lay  tiai  asleep.  As  the  king  was  universally 
bek>Ted  by  his  faitUul  subjects,  the  base  Roas  was  naturaUy  execratelT 
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aGber  the  atrodoaa.deed;  but  he  is  a  magjcian  of  such  mighly  power  thai 
no  one  is  able  to  lay  a  finger  upon  him." 

"Now  I  see  the  difficulty,"  said  Sir  Wigolai^  "  which  I  confan  I  did 
not  perceive  before." 

"  Since  the  death  of  the  hing,"  resumed  the  damaelf  '^  all  Corotia  seama 
to  haye  lain  under  a  heavy  curse.  Not  only  does  the  baae-  Roaa  live  at 
Castle  Gloys,  as  a  creator  of  evil,  but  every  sort  of  nuisance  in  the  abajpe 
of  dragon,  giant,  dwar£^  &&  &c  has  infested  the  land." 

"  By  a  sort  of  attraction,  perh^is,"  suggested  Sir  Wigolaia. 

"  May  be  so,"  said  the  damseL  At  aH.  events,  every  knight  who. has. 
undertaken  the  adventure  has  been  destroyed,  or  imprisoned  by  something 
or  other,  for  none  have  been  heard  of  since*  Tne  prise  for  him  who 
reaoues  the  fair  land  of  Corotin  from  its  present  evils  is  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Laria,  daughter  of  the  murdered  monarch,  who  waa  fortunately 
not  wiih.  her  father,  but  in  the  impenetrable  Castle  Raymund,  when  m 
great  slaughter  occurred." 

During  this  discourse^  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of 
the  damsel,  they  came  within  sight  of  Castle  Raymund*  where  the  prin* 
cess  still  resided. 

Chapter  IV. 

showing  the  ingenious  conversation  sir  wig0lai8  held  with  a 

remarkably  well-inforboed  ghost. 

At  the  castle,  Sir  'Vngohua  was  most  nobly  received  by  the  Fnaotes 
Laria,  who.  had  once  been  excessively  handsome,  and  with  whom,  thoi^ 
she  was  now  a  Httle  passes^  the  knight  at  onoe  fell  in  lo?e,  aa  in  duty 
bound. 

Next  day  he  heard  mass,  and  was  provided  by  the  princess .widi. a  sort* 
of  bread,  the  strenc^hening  qualities  of  which  she  highly  commended* 
He  was  to  set  off  uone,  and  the  signal  for  his  departure  waa  to  be  the 
appearance  of  a  certain  handsome  snake,  with  a  crown  on  its  head»  .which 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  every  evening,  and  which  had  been  followed 
by  all  the  unlucky  wights  who  had  alrea^  undertaken  the  adventure. 

The  snake  appeared  according  to  custom,  and  Sir  Wigolais  depeitad, 
watched  by  the  weeping  eyes  of  the  princess,  the  damsel,  and  the  dwai( 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  they  would  never  see  him  again* 

Formidable  as  the  accounts  of  Corodn  had  been,  the  knight  kept  up  hia 
courage  as  he  followed  the  crowned  snake.  When  day  closed,  and  the  ^ky 
grew  darker  and  darker,  his  heart  was  still  firm.  But  when  the  nuxn 
rose  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  he  certainly  felt  rather  nervous,  for  he 
saw  the  snake  gradually  change  into  a  human  figure,  with  die  crown 
still  upon  the  head.  This  transformation  took  place  in  front  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  castles  eyes  ever  beheld. 

"  You  are  doubtless  surprised,"  said  the  human  figure,  ''  to  peroove 
this  transformation.''  Sir  Wigolais  bowed  assent.  *'  £[iow  that  1  am  the 
deceased  King  of  Corotin.  Being  too  easy  in  my  fnendship,  I  protected 
at  my  court—" 

*'  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Wigolais,  somewhat  impatiently,  ^^  boL. 
I  know  all  about  Roas  de  Gloys,  and  the  murder.** 

«<  Very,  good,"  returned  the  ghost»  somewhat  piqued;  ''if  you  know 
aU^ahottt  me  1*11  tell  you  something  about  youiseH^  which  you  do.  not 
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kaow*    Thb  adTenture  is  leseKrai  fixr  yon^  aa  the  Iambi  son  of  the  in- 
cttumnUe  Sir  Gawain." 

''X  the  son  of  Sir  Gawain !"  exelaimed  the  delighted  Wigolaia. 
<^To  he  sural"  he  added,^'  I  do  not  know  ^oae  son  I  am ;  and,  there- 
(&t»f  I  may  at  weU  be  the  son  of  Sir  Gawab,  as  of  anybody  ebe." 

^^  Ye%"  said  the  ghost,  "  you  a»  the  lawful  son  of  Sv  Grawaan  and 
ike  Princesa  Floriay  of  the  Seelnded  region,  properly  so  called,  because^ 
iridumt  the  aid  of  a  magic  searf,  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  When 
jeorreapeetsd  fiither  took  leaye  of  your  reapeeted  mother  (yon  were 
unborn  at  the  time),  he  had  the  misfortune  to  leave  the  scarf  behind 
Um,  and  he  waa^  eonaequenUy)  unaUe  to  get  back  again.  That  will 
aeeonnt  for  your  remaining  strangers  to  each  other." 

Sir  Wigolaifl^  who  knew  that  his  mother  waa  the  Princess  Fiona,  was 
highly  delighted  at  this  intelligence^  when  the  good  ghost  further  in- 
CBsaood  the  obligation  byahowing  him  where  to  find  a  wonderful  spear 
and  sword,  that  would  be  higUy  useful  to  him  in  his  encounters  mlk 
yaraeK>ns  monstana. 

While  all  these  eiYifitiea  were  going  on,  some  three  hundred  knights,  all 
~  in  coal-black  armour,  and  uttering  hideous  shrieks  as  they  rode  .^. 
up  ta  the  tfoti  interrupted  the  friendly  couple.     Sir  Wigolais^  nothing  - 
AiPtfld,  attaeked  the  foremost  warrior  with  his  new  spear;  when,  lol 
the  point  of  the  weapon  shone  with  a  bright  blue  lights  and  the  whole 
body  of  knights  stood  in  an  attitude  of  reverence. 

<&  Yeur  coun^  is  proved,*'  said  the  royal  ghost,  *^and  the  finma  yom 
aee  ara  the-  shades  of  my  murdered  knights,  who  have  come  hither  to  teat 
itk     Famwell,  may  Heaven<  protect  the  right  I" 

'With  thia  oommon-place  sentiment  the  ghost  reanmed  the  form  of  a 
aaake,  and. entered  the  castb^tea,  followed  by  the  other  three  hundred 
ghoata,  who  moved  along  wailing  and  howling  so  dismally  that  it  waa 
enough  to  enaure  one  the  blue-devils  for  a  twelve-month.  When  all  had 
entered  the  gates,  flames  burst  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  a  flock 
of  white  doves,  emerging  from  the  blazing  edifice,  soared  into  the  sky* 
Sir  Wigolaia  concbded  that  these  were  the  souls  of  the  three  hundred 
and  one  defunct  persona ;  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  his 
aumiiBff  waa  inoonsect. 

Chapter  V. 

anownre  thb  bobt  op*  wondebs  which  ant  wioolais  mbt  m  an- 

INOBSDIBLY  8HOBT   TIBfB. 

StEKELY  edified  with  all  that  he  had  seen,  Sir  Wigolais  pursued  hia 
aoHtary  way,  and  soon,  came  to  a  spacious  plam  in  which  about  sixty 
epears  were  set  up  in  very  neat  order.  He  thought  this  looked  like  a 
oomhat  of  some  kmd,  and  waa  highly  delightei^  at  u&e  number  of  weapons, 
aittoe  there  waa  evidently  material  enough  to  prevent  the  fight  firom 
coming  to  an  insiind  termination. 

Preaently  he  saw  a  big,  thick-set  individual  ride  towarda  him  with  a 
threatening  countenance.  This  individual  was  called  the  '|  Dwarf 
EaaoB,"  not  because  he  was  smaller  than  the  rest  of  mankbd, — nnce^  on 
tha^contrary,  he  waa  condderably  larger,— but  because  he  waa  excessively 
atont  in  proportion,  to  his  heignty  which  gave  him  a  remarkably  squat 
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*'  Unhappy  wretch !"  shouted  the  dwarf.  ''  Fate  has  played  yoa  a 
florry  trick, — has  verily  selected  yon  finr  her  fbot-balL  Eyioently  yoa  are 
brought  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  slain  by  me." 

A  combat  was  the  natural  result  of  this  insolent  address,  and  the  end 
of  the  combat  was  a  blow  dealt  with  such  vigour  on  the  dwarf's  head 
by  Sir  Wigolais,  that  the  unlucky  monster  lost  the  few  wits  he  had. 
IFleeing  from  the  spot,  and  not  knowing  whither  his  steed  carried  him,  he 
rode  into  the  miadle  of  a  bituminous  marsh,  which  waa  one  of  the 
nuisances  brought  into  the  land  by  the  king's  murder,  and  there  he  stuck 
feist.  A  thick  smoke  constantly  rose  £rom  the  marsh,  which  left  a 
pitchy  deposit  on  every  object  which  it  chanced  to  touch.  Poor  de- 
mented Karios  was  fint  simbcated  by  the  smoke,  and  then  gradually 
converted  into  a  black  equestrian  statue,  which  adorned  the  marsh,  just 
as  a  spoutmg  Triton  ornaments  a  modem  pond. 

Sir  Wigoiais  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  to  shudder  at  the 
strange  fiite  of  his  adversary,  but  his  attention  was  soon  occupied  by  the 
more  important  consideration  of  getting  across  the  marsh.  A  river 
flowed  right  through  it,  and  a  bridge  placed  over  the  river  was  the  only 
means  of  passage.  The  nearer  end  of  this  bridge  was  ingeniously  fitted 
up  with  a  revolving  wheel,  composed  of  sword-Uades,  which  went  round 
and  round,  and  would  infidlibly  slice  into  pieces,  like  a  cucumber,  any  one 
who  attempted  to  make  his  way  across. 

Sir  Wigoiais  gazed  on  the  revolving  wheel  with  silent  despair.  Here 
was  an  enemy  tnat  no  valour  could  conquer,  that  no  courtesy  could  per- 
suade, and  that  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  prosaic,  inglorious  sort  of  ad- 
versary. What  was  he  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  He  could  only 
stand  and  stare,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  this  was  the  very  best  course  he 
could  have  adopted.  For  while  he  stood  with  his  eyes  and  month  wide 
open,  the  wind  happened  to  change,  and  sent  upon  the  wheel  a  thick 
bituminous  cloud,  which  deposited  such  a  thick  coating  of  pitch,  that  the 
machinery  was  completely  clogged,  and  all  further  revolution  was  impos- 
sible. 

As  the  sword-blades  that  composed  the  wheel  were  placed  at  consi- 
derable intervals,  Sir  Wigoiais  haa  no  g^at  difficulty  in  creeping  throng 
them  now  the  wheel  was  still.  But  he  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  bridge, 
than  he  met  with  the  monster  Marinus,  which  was  the  ugliest  thing  he 
had  ever  clapped  eyes  on.  This  detestable  bein^  had  mur  feet,  but, 
nevertheless,  walked  upright,  displa3ring,  with  mudi  self-satis&ction,  Uie 
long  claws  with  which  the  foremost  paws  were  decorated.  The  head  was 
like  that  of  a  dog,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  resembling  burning  coals.  From 
the  chin  to  the  waist,  there  was  something  of  a  human  appearance,  and 
the  rest  was  more  like  a  horse  than  any  thing  else,  if  we  except  the 
scales,  that  epiarded  the  monster  like  a  stout  suit  of  armour. 

Sir  Wigoiais  had  hardly  caught  a  glance  of  this  monster  than  it  fell 
upon  him  with  such  fury  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was.  For  it 
kicked  him  with  its  hoofs,  and  grappled  him  with  its  daws,  and  hallooed 
into  his  ears  from  its  throat,  till  he  thought  he  was  not  encountering  one 
adversary,  but  was  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  legion  of  devils.  At  last,  he 
flung  the  spear,  which  the  ghost  had  given  him,  at  somethino^  which 
looked  like  an  erratic  star  in  the  midst  of  the  confbsion,  and  as  wis  hi^ 
pened  to  be  the  monster^s  eye,  Marinus  set  up  a  hideous  howl,  and  fled  to 
its  cave,  leaving  the  knight  time  to  recover  himself.    Its  absence  was  not 
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for  longy  but  it  soon  retamed,  viih  a  huse  earthen  vessely  {oil  of  magia 
fire,  wmch  it  pitched  dexterously  on  the  knight's  head,  and  which,  bdng 
shattered  to  a  thousand  pieces,  surrounded  him  with  a  heayy  shower  of 
flame.  The  good  knight  saw  nothing  from  sheer  brilliancy;  but  a  blow 
which  he  struck  at  random  with  his  sword,  took  off  the  monster's  head, 
and  the  streams  of  gore  which  issued  from  the  wound,  at  once  extin- 
gnished  the  fire,  though  not  unlal  the  knight's  horse  had  been  miserably 
consumed,  so  that  the  knight  himself  was  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity 
of  continuing  his  journey  on  foot 

Chapteb  VL 
8ib  wioolai8  achieves  the  adyekturiu 

Thx  adrentures  of  the  pitched  dwarf,  the  revolving- wheel,  and  the 
monster  Marinus,  had  followed  so  close  upon  each  other,  that  the  mind 
of  Sir  Wigolais  was  completely  puzzled,  and  he  could  scarcely  tell 
whether  he  had  been  in  a  dream  or  not,  especially  as  his  organs  of  respi- 
ration were  still  embarrassed  by  the  smoke  from  the  infernal  fire-pot. 

He  walked  on  in  the  moonhght,  with  more  of  instinct  than  considera- 
tion, when  he  was  suddenly  cfuled  to  his  senses  by  a  dense  cloud,  that 
covered  over  the  moon,  and  occasioned  a  complete  darkness. 

*'  Woe  to  thee,  Roas,*'  said  an  awful  voice  from  behind  the  cloud ;  **  thy 
reign  of  iniquity  is  at  an  end.  Woe  to  thee  for  the  wrong  thou  hast 
done  to  thy  Hege  lord  and  sovereign.  Lo,  the  avenger  is  at  hand,  and 
all  thy  wicked  arts  shall  avail  thee  nought." 

The  words  uttered  by  the  voice  were  consolatory  enough,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  spoken  were  so  awful,  that  Sir  Wigolais 
trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

As  the  doud  passed  from  the  moon,  Castle  Gloys  stood  before  him. 
He  was  dose  to  toe  gate,  and,  afier  a  few  moments  of  nervous  hesitation, 
pulled  a  huge  gold  line  that  offered  itself  to  his  touch.  At  once  there 
was  a  ringing  of  bells  trough  all  the  edifice,  that  threatened  to  last  for 
ever, — and  the  gates  slowfy  opened,  without  a  visible  porter.  Sir 
Wifolais  again  felt  dreadfully  uneasy,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  turn  on 
his  neel,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  back.  There  was  a  sort  of  solemn 
ghastliness  in  the  affiiir  that  was  ten  times  more  terrible  than  the 
palpable  enenues  he  had  already  encountered.  However,  he  plucked  up 
ccmrage,  and  in  he  walked,  when  the  gates,  with  a  thundering  noise, 
dosed  behind  him.  This  was  the  worst  situation  of  all.  Horrible  in- 
distinct voices  seemed  to  mutter  at  him  through  the  darkness,  and  at 
every  step  he  took  he  frmded  he  trod  upon  some  soft  reptile,  which 
writhed  and  wriggled  under  his  foot. 

A  door  which  flew  open  and  revealed  a  chamber  brilliantiy  illuminated 
by  torches,  hdd  in  the  bauds  of  a  dozen  young  ladies  nchly  attired, 
promised  a  livdy  change ;  but  Sir  Wigolais,  on  entering  the  chamber, 
was  greatiy  horrified  on  perceiving  that  the  eyelids  of  the  ladies  were 
occupied  by  mere  colourless  balls.  They  all  moved  their  lips  very  fiist, 
as  if  they  were  jeering  the  knight,  but  not  a  word  was  heard,  and  this 
viable,  thoueh  mute,  derision,  was  more  awful  than  all  the  rattiing  abuse 
in  the  world.     Fresentiy,  opening  their  mouths,  as  if  shouting  with 
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IsngfatBi^  bni  still  remaiimig  as  voieelon  as  befbra,.  tbaydadiedTl^hMr 
toardns  against' the  vails,  and  bomplatBLy  exkbiffinslied  than,  leaving  Sir* 
Wigolais  onoe  mofe  in*  tliedaiky.  to  reflect  oa  uie  pleasiog  sighta  he  had 
wkoesaed* 

A  bang  on  the  head,  similar  in  foroe  to  that  -wfairii  he*  hadt  endnxad 
from  the  earthen  pot»  first  aroused  him  from  his  meditatuma^  He 
retained  the  blow,  and  struck  something  like  axmonr,  when  another  hang 
came  upon  hia  helmet»  This  combat  in  the  dark  continued  for  some 
minutes,  when  at  last  Sir  Wigolais  felt  somethuig  yield  to  hia  Jimdy  and 
then  heard  it  fall  with  a  heavy  clang  to  the  g^und.  At  the  same  time 
the  room  became  illuminated  with  a  blue  light,  and  he  saw  a  number  of 
fiends,  bearing  a  headless  body  through  a  cavity  in  the  floor,  while  the 
sightless  damsels  ran  round  and  round  the  apartment,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  moving  their  mouths,  as  if  shrieking  with  despair,  though 
still  without  giving  any  sound.  Presently  the  whole  castle  fell  in  with  a 
oradi,  and  Sir  Wigolaia  found  himsdf  in  abeafutifiil  garden.  The  aonb' 
of  the  slain  knigfatB  fluttered  about  his  head  in  their  dove*like  form  ;  the 
shade  of  the  murdered  monaordi,  who  sat  near  him  on  a  glittering  tlntme^ 
smiled  on  him  benisnantly,  and  the  vcnoe^  whidiihad  spdienfrom  behind 
the  okrad,  now  said,  in  milder  tones  :  "  The  reign  of  enchantmeiit  is 
ov«r ;  the  hateful  Boas  has  received  the  punishment  due  to  his-  cmne% 
and  Wigolais  is  the  bridegroom  of  Lari%  and  sovereign  of  the  fEurhnd 
of  Corotin." 
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Tecritoiy  of  the  *<  Vins  de  Grave*'— The  I^mdes—Aquitanian  Celta— Ia  TMede 
Bach— Anecdotes  of  Jean  de  Giailly— Descent  of  Henry  IV.  from  the  Captals  of 
Buch— Basin  of  Arcachon— A  Night  on  the  Downs— La  Biscarosse— Lagoons 
and  Quicksands— Extinct  Port  of  IVQmizan— The  Plnadas— Couseots^-St. 
JuUen— A  Cagot— St.  Leon-Yienz  Boueaa^VinsTards  of  thoLandco  Opft 
Breton— The  Maxensin— Bayoane., 

When  at  Bordeaux,  now  some  time  bade,  on  my  way  to  the  I^n»nees» 
I  took  a  fanc^  to  explore  the  Landes  more  intimately  than  was  gonenUy 
done  by  passmg  travellers.  I  was  aware  of  certam  general  niot8.<— ^ 
extensive  heaths,  dark  pine  forests,  a  remote,  uncouth  population,  shspf^ 
herds  on  stilts,  and  vast  re^ons  of  sands'^^and  this  waaqmte  suflicient  to 
eiscite  a  wish  to  see.suoh  tmnfirs  a  little  more  closely.  Add  to  which  there 
was  something  exciting  in  the  idea  of  a  wilderness.  It  waa  a.  change 
fsom  the  formal  parallelogramism  of  cultivated  fields  and  hedge  rows,  and 
a  still  greater  relief  from  the  monotony  of  cities,  avenoes  of  tiBes,.  and 
town  entrances.  Who  haa  travelled  much  and  ha»  not  sometimea  ftit 
that  so  many  humble  shops,  so  many  more  ambitious  gsble  ends^  and  a. 
few  towering  ricketty  steqples,  belong  to  all  town  entranocui  ? 

But  in  the  dayi  I  now  speak  of  it  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  get 
to  the  Landes  than  it  is  at  present,  when  nulway  carriages  convey  about 
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tw»  tnvellttn  per  day  to  tha  Buna  d^Aioaohon.  .  The  highway  from 
BoffdeaoKio  Bayoime  makes  an  eflpeetalcarreiiiwaids  to  avoid  the  Landes 
and  yet  many  who  have  thas  onfjr  oontempkted  these  gieat  pLuns  from 
their  peiiphexy,  have  deemed  themselves  qualified  to  sprak  in  ecstames  of 
their- bonndiesn  expanse  and  their  wiezplored  recesses.  Inquiries  of  a  veiy  > 
limited  ezte&t  soon  satisfied  me,  that  to  see  the  *^  Landes  the  only  plan 
was  to  send  on  my -portmanteau  to  Bayoene,  and  to  place  my  reliance 
simp^  on<  a  well  shod  and  resohito  foot.  And  what  was  it?  A  walk  of- 
enetfy  1 00  miles  a&the  crow  wonld  fly.  It  mig^t  be  150  widi  deviations. 
TUe  wae  nothiag  to  one«  who  had  performed  the  ** short'*  and  ^' long* 
tons  in  Scotknd,  in  humble  peripatetic  fiishion. 

Full  of  my  object,  yet  little  prepared  for  the  mishaps  which  wexe  to 
attend  upon  me  almost  at  the  onset,  I  started  one  fine  morning  guided  solely 
by  the  compass,  and  as  lightly  eqmpped  as  possible.  Those  only  who 
a»  accustomed  and  partial  to  foot  travel, — not  a  saunter  aloujP  a  highway 
dotted  with  pictures  and  other  arfcistical  insignia  of  places  of  refogpe  and 
refreshment^  but  across«oountry,  in  nnfrmiliar  lands^  and  with  the  horiaon  - 
as  a  prospect)^— can  enter  into  the  feelings  experienced  on  emecging  from 
the  crowd  and  bustle  of-  a  great  dty  into  the  open  country,  wi&out  a 
restriction  upon  thewiU.  Time  is. now  your  own*  You  have  no  coodi, 
nor  horsey  nor  suUen  guide  to  attend  ta  Means  are  also  your  own** 
Your  feet  tread  the  springy  torf  as  if  incapable  of  frtigue.  There  is  a 
buoyaney  that  almostioonunnnioatss  to  the  frame  the  lightness  of  a  bird, 
and  is  so  utterly  at  varianoe  with  eravity,  that  you  find  yourself  involun- 
tarily ragaged  in  a  hop^  skip  and  jump  progress^  whioh  ends  in  knocking 
off  the  heads  of  a  harmless  dump  of  thisUes  widi  the  end  of  the  sole 
opBUMnioB  of  your  jousney-^your  fiivourito  stick. 

Toe  san&  and  gravel  (tertiary  arenaceous  deposit),  which  constitute  the 
soil  of  the  T^TiJftfl^  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  to  those  of  the 
Adoar,  so  thatinrealiiy  the  tranreller  is  no  sooner  out  of  Bordeaux  than  he 
isinihe  Landee;  but  tor  some  little  distance  he  still  meete  with  cultiva- 
tiQB^.and  more  especialiy  those  vineyarda  which  afibrd  the  wines  called 
2si  vms  de  Grave  from  their  growmg  on  iea  ierraxne  graneieux,  llie 
Boidelais  consider  their  wioesaooording  as  they  grow  on  strong  soil  with- 
out .gmvelt — which  19  the  ease  botii  in  lugh  and  low  Medoc  for  an  extent 
of  nearly  twenty  leagues,?*-oa  the  alfasrium  of  the  river  (vine  de  Pains),  or ' 
on  the  gravel  (vins  de  Grave).  The  vins  de  Palus  have  more  body  and 
cdomr  than  the  others^  and  are  often  used  to  give  body  to  the  inferior 
wiofis  of  Medoc,  not  to  the  Is&tk&f  Latour,  andChateau-Marganx,  which 
am  in  the  high  Medoc,  but  to  wines  of  the  lower  Medoc,  and  they  aie 
alao  pBBfenred  for  long  journeys.  At  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  the 
^  doB^  of  Larose^  now  so  faduonaUe  in  the  canton  of  Pauillao  was  only  • 
esteemed  as  a  second  daret,  but  the  travail  d  VAnglaiee^  aa  they  call  it  in 
the-oountry,  can  effect  great  changes.* 

Bnt  to  my  gravelly  wineSb  The  red  are  produced  by  the  varieties  of 
gn^  cdled  Caimenet^  Verdot,  Tamex,  Malbek  and  balouiat.  They 
possesB  deeper  cdour  and -greater  strength  than  those  of  Medoc,  but 


*  The  travaU  ^  TAt^Uum  consists  in  allowmg  a  second  fennentalion  to  take 
place,  the  jear  after  the  harvest,  which  is  efiected  hy  adding  to  every  harrd  ahout 
eiahteeniiots  of  Aficant  or  of  Benicarlo,  one  pot  of  vm  bianc  muet,^^wixit  the  fer- 
nwiitolkin  of  which  has  been:  arrested  by  sulphurous  vapours— and  a  bottie  of* 
spuckof  wiaa«— ifotM^i&i'SosuMlifr.    ParA^JvUim. 
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less  bouquet  or  flavonr.  The  white  wines  aie  the  produce  of  the  San* 
vignoQ,  Blanc-donx,  Semilion,  Cnichinet,  Verdeiette,  and  Chaloese. 
The  Haut  Brion  is  the  only  first  class  red  yin  de  Grave ;  it  ranked  some 
years  back  with  the  Lafitte,  Latour  and  Chateau-Mai^gaux,  as  one  of  the 
four  first  class  clarets,  and  was  by  many  preferred  oyer  all  others  lor  its 
superior  body,  roughness,  and  aroma.  It,  howeyer,  required  seven  yean 
in  the  chaU  or  cellars  before  it  attained  maturity,  whereas  the  other  three 
only  required  five.  The  white  vms  de  Grave  have  a  dry  taste,  and  a 
flavour  which  has  been  compared  to  the  odour  of  doves  and  of  a  gun  flint! 
The  Sautemes  and  Barsac  are  the  best  known,  but  the^  are  gathered 
upon  a  particular  principle.  There  are  also  several  distmct  vmeyards 
attached  both  to  Sautemes  and  to  Barsac 

The  district  called  de  Grave  extends  for  many  leagues  in  some  direc- 
tions, but  in  that  which  I  was  following  I  was  out  of  the  boundary  of 
cultivation,  and  upon  the  open  heath  after  about  an  hour*s  walk.  The 
first  day's  prog^ress  did  not  present  much  that  was  very  striking.  The 
eye  wandered  over  a  great  monotonous  waste,  only  interrupted  here  and 
tnere  by  a  cottage  or  two  surrounded  by  a  few  &e\as  of  maiie  or  millet,  or 
an  occasional  oxen  cart,  wending  its  way  over  the  pathless  heath.  There 
were  as  yet  no  shepherds  to  be  seen  mounted  on  stilts,  but  there  was  the 
grandeur  of  solitude  and  expanse,  and  the  impression  was  by  no  means  of 
a  feeble  or  uninspiring  character. 

*^  The  Landes,  says  M.  Theophile  Gautier,  ^'are  immense  sheets  of  gray, 
violet,  bluish  land,  with  more  or  less  distinct  undulations.  A  short  and 
rare  moss,  ruddy  heaths,  and  stunted  brooms,  form  the  only  vegetatiott. 
It  is  the  sorrowfulness  of  the  Egyptian  Thebiad,  and  every  minute  one 
expects  to  see  dromedaries  and  camels  defile ;  one  would  say  that  man 
had  never  passed  that  way." 

This  is  much  more  poetical  than  exact.  The  soil  of  the  Landes, 
generally  sandy,  is  certainly  variously  coloured,  chiefly  from  the  presence 
of  numerous  mosses  and  lidiens.  During  four  months  of  the  year  these 
plains  are  in  part  covered  with  water,  which  collects  in  the  hollows,  form* 
mg  shallows  (mares)  of  HtUe  depth,  which  in  the  summer  are  covered  with 
short  grass.  These  collections  of  water  are  sometimes  so  great  as  to  give 
rise  to  streams,  which  work  deep  furrows  in  the  sand,  laying  bare  the  roots 
and  carrying  away  the  shrubby  plants,  and  leaving  beds  of  white  mica- 
ceous sand  behind  them. 

The  sterility  of  the  Landes  appears  to  be  in  main  part  owing  to  a  hard 
and  compact  bed  (called  alios  by  the  natives)  of  a  daric  brofrn  colour, 
firom  some  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  formed  by  a  quartzose  sand, 
bound  by  a  cement,  in  which  iron  oftentimes  exists  in  so  great  a  quantity 
that  it  has  been  wrought  for  with  various  success,  and  in  thetime  of  Napo- 
leon upon  a  large  scale. 

It  is  a  curious  feet  that  our  distinguished  countryman,  Arthur  Toung, 
not  only  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  trees  on  the  Landes  showed 
a  moist  bottom,  but  also  that  there  was  a  bed  of  marl  or  day  under  all 
the  country.  The  opinion  that  the  soil  is  so  very  bad,  that  all  the  money 
spent  would  be  sure  to  be  lost,  originated,  this  experienced  observer  relates, 
in  a  M.  RoUier  of  Bordeaux  having  made  a  trial  of  cultivating  them,  and 
succeeded  venr  ill.  ^I  guessed  how  such  improvements  had  been 
attempted,  ana  told  my  informants  what  I  supposed  had  been  done;  and 
my  guess  proved  exactly  right :  com— com— com— <som ;  and  tiien  the 
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land  pronounoed  good  for  nothing.  It  does  not  signify  telline^  such 
people  that  the  great  object  in  all  improvement  of  wastes  are  catUe,  and 
sheep*  and  grass,  after  which  com  will  be  sure.  Nothixig  of  this  kind  is 
comprehended  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other." 

Modem  research  has  shown  that  the  sandy  soil  of  die  Landes  belong- 
ing to  the  upper  marine  formation  and  lying  on  quartzose,  iron-stone, 
sands,  and  shidly  marles,  also  further  reposes  on  coarse  limestone  (ccUcaire 
gro88ier)y  beneath  which  again  are  the  molasses  and  marles  of  the  first 
tertiary  arenaceous  formation,  all  alike  deposited  on  a  chalk  bottom,  or 
rather  with  the  alluvium  of  the  river  beds,  the  firesh  water  deposits  of  the 
lagunas  and  the  vast  sand  floods  filling  up  a  basin  in  the  chalk. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Landes  presents  much  greater  variety  and  much 
more  to  interest  one  than  would  he  at  first  imagined.  It  is  not  all,  as 
Arthur  Youn^  described  it,  dwarf  furze,  broom,  whins,  ling,  and 
fern.  The  prmcipal  heath,  the  most  characteristic  plant  of  atf,  is  a 
novelty  to  an  Englishman's  eyes — ^at  least  it  does  not  grow  wild  in  this 
country  except  in  Cornwall — tlie  Erica  Ciliaris,  and  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
among  European  species.  There  are  two  kinds  of  broom  properly 
so-called  (Spartium),  the  Reiama  de  escobas  of  tiie  Spaniards,  and  three 
of  what  are  also  called  broom  (Genista),  the  Jenista  of  the  Iberians. 
There  are  also  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  trailing  Daphne  (D.  Cneorum) ; 
the  pretty  mnbelled  squill ;  a  curious  representative  of  the  genus  rather 
rudely  designated  as  Silene  by  botanists,  because  generally  covered  with 
slaver,  like  the  drunken  god ;  the  scarlet  fumitory,  saw-wort,  flax,  garlic, 
rest-harrow,  a  lanceolate  leaved  violet,  and  a  variety  of  vetches,  vetchlings, 
tares,  and  bird's  foot.  Then  again  among  all  these  pretty  flowers  an  mfi- 
nite  variety  of  insects  are  seen  running  or  flitting  about,  none  more  curious 
than  the  praying  Mantis  or  the  Phasma  Rossii — ^vagaries  of  an  exhaustiess 
nature — ^which  are  by  no  means  uncommon  on  these  sunny  plains. 

The  occasional  waggons  that  are  met  with  drawn  by  oxen  have  a  truly 
Homeric  and  primitive  aspect  The  oxen  are  harnessed  by  the  head  to  a 
common  yoke,  decorated  with  a  coverlet  of  sheep-skin;  they  have  a 
look  of  gravity  and  resignation,  that  is  qiute  sculptural  and  worthy  of 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Enna.  The  generality  of  them,  also,  wear  a  capahson 
of  white  Hnen,  which  preserves  them  from  flies;  and  nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  to  see  these  great  creatures  in  their  shirts  raise  their  moist 
muzzles  towards  you  and  stare  with  those  great  blue  eves,  which  the 
Greeks,  so  sensitive  to  beauty,  admired  so  much  as  to  make  of  them  the 
sacramental  epithet  of  Juno:  Boopis  Er^. 

The  sun-burnt,  hatchet-faced  waggoner,  who  disturbs  tiie  exchanged 
looks  of  admiration  on  your  part,  and  wonder  on  that  of  the  oxen,  by  a 
poke  with  a  long  and  pointed  stick,  and  the  lonely  shepherd,  who  rests 
so  listlessly  upon  another,  as  he  continues  his  long  and  weary  watch  from 
some  heath-clad  monticule,  without  vouchsafing  to  turn  his  body  round, 
are  the  only  human  beings  met  with  on  crossing  these  plains.  Yet,  in 
olden  time,  we  are  told,  that  a  race  of  strangers,  the  Yivisci,  or  Vibisci, 
^nmng  from  the  Celtic  tribe  of  Bituriges,  dwelt  on  these  wildernesses. 

Hoc  e^  Viviica  ducau  ab  oiigine  ^enlm, 

says  Ansonins,  the  Buxdigalensian  poet  and  prefect  of  the  fourtii  oen- 
tiuv,  in  the  4d8th  verse  of  his  ''  MoseUa,'*  and  the  said  Celts  lived, 
CeUarius  tells  us,  **  in  Anguh^  quern  Garumna  cum  Oceanofadif'  and 
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'lAat  is  equally  cnrioiu,  these  Celts  had,  aoeording  to  "Ptnimmjf  a  city 
oalled  NoTiomagnm  on  the  sea^side,  the-  fifth  of  that  name,  one  of  whiehy 
ten  Roman  miles  on  the  road  fioom  London,  to  whenedweltrthe  Rotopian 
robber,  also  sung  by  Ausonius,  smve  its  name  ta  a  mrell-kaown  pnmdial 
dub  of  learned  and  bibuleus  anttquanans.  The  fierce  Bitui^es,  who, 
aeeoidiag  to  Csssar,  burnt  twenty  cities  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  food 
and  refreshment,  are  now  gone  winiont  a  trace  firomtihese^desert  regions; 
whether  their  Uood  still  mingles  with  that  of  the  people  of  the  oinievtmi 

Srorinee  of  Berry  (now  Chaf^t*Indre),  must  be  Im  toethnologiBtsto 
etenune* 

It  was  not  with  me,  as  with  the  above«quoted  poet  of  Bordeaux,  to 
whom  his  horoscope  promised  all  kinds  of  good  hick  andfortme;  perluips 
beeause  I  had  no  maternal  grand&ther,  with  a  high-sonnding  same^  fike 
GsBcilins  Argieius  Arborius,  skilled  in  judicial  astrology,  to  erect  a 
scheme  of  my  nativity,  and  by  promising  advancement  to  ensure  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  predicdon.  Certain  it  is,  I  became  so  buned  in 
musmgs  as  evening  crept  on,  that  night  overtook  me  without  a  cottage  in 
sig^t,  at  the  same  time  that  the  dreary  iidm^itable  moor  began  to 
arouse  a  sense  of  connderable  discomfort  That  feeling,  however,  was 
shortly  relieved  by  a  twinkling  light,  which  was  immediately  oooverted 
into  a  beacon  to  which  to  proceed  au  pas  aeeilere.  Nor  did  a  churly 
welcome  await  me.  The  first  momentaiy  hesitation  at  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger  over,  and  a  chair,  such  as  it  was,  was  tendered.  The  inquiries 
gradually  instituted  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  larder  were  not  so 
successful.  Flesh  or  fowl  uiere  was  none.  ''But,"  said  the  hosteas, 
with  a  smile  of  considerable  self-satisfaction,  ''  I  can  make  you  a  petite' 
taupe  J'*  Accordingly,  in  a  very  brief  time,  a  purely  provincial  mess  was 
laid  before  me,  principally  composed  of  the  seeds  of  bird's  foot  (^DoUekos 
unguicidatus)y  cabbage,  turnips,  and  a  little  pork.  The  Gascons,  euriooaly 
enough,  resemble  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  use  of  the  above  seeds. 
The  Kitjap  and  Tau  hu  of  the  finrmer,  and  the  Soja  of  the  latter,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  seeds  of  Dolichos.  It  was  nomely  fioe,  but  the 
peasants  were  so  civil,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  satisfied.  Pate 
nad  ordained  bird's  foot  soup  for  supper,  and  a  gmbtU  for  a  bed--bnt  of 
the  last  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  very  earliest  dawn  saw  me  once  more  on  my  way;  this  time  Foand 
tile  easterly  end  of  the  Bassin  d^Areaek&n.  A  dense  fog  limited  the 
prospect  to  within  a  fow  yards,  and  the  copious  mist  had  so  bedewed  die 
deep  ling  and  fern,  that  in  less  than  half-an-honr  I  was  as  wet  as  if  I  had 
been  wsJJdng  through  the  basin  itself.  As  the  day  advanced,  a  powerful 
sun  broke  through  the  fog,  and  I  smoked  and  dried  away  like  all  the 
other  surrounding  objects.  As  I  stole  round  the  south'^easteriy  end  of 
the  basin,  I  got  involved  in  marsh  and  forest,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  at 
length  discovered  a  c(»duToy  road ;  but  as  such  roads  are  proverbially  bad 
for  man  or  horse,  several  awkward  steps  added  mud  to  where  there  had 
only  been  previously  wet. 

A  quiet,  cleanly,  and  well*provided,  albeit,  rustic  hostelry  at  La  Tftte, 
or  Teste  (as  it  is  more  properly  written)  de  Buch,  fully  rewarded  me  for 
these  first  little  mishaps.  1  had  a  French  dejeuner  and  an  English  lunch 
rolled  into  one,  only  tne  landlady  expressed  exceeding,  and  I  thought  mi- 
called-for,  indignation  at  my  inquiries. after  some  of  the  finny  tribes  for 
which  the  Bassin  d'Azoaehon  is  renewned.     **  Imagine/'  she  said|  tunmig 
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round  to  a  fiibiiuaiTe»IookiDff  guest ;  ^*  ce  nunuimtr  oomes  bom  Bor- 
dMnx  to La.T^rte  toMt&h  r 

My  sepast  ooncluded,  I  enjoyed  half  anliour  oa  a  bench  at  the  door 
of  toe  hosteby,^  shaded  by  a  £Eur-^seading  vine.  I  ims  soon  aUe, 
horn  such. a  poeitiony  not  only  to  contemplate. all  La  Teste^-a  mnd 
tillage  of  about  a  100  houaes,  with  wood  and  manh  on  one  aide,  the 
Baum  d^Arcachon  on  the  other,  and  wooded  downs  between  it  and  the 
sea — but  also  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  physiognomy  of  its  inha- 
bitants, whieh  did  not  present  much  is  worth  recording. 

Tetthe  Teste  de  Buoh,  the  Boios,  or  Testa  Boiiorum  of  the  Aoouuu, 
]s,'&r  so  out  of  the  way  and  insignificant  a  spot,  both  of  some  antiquity 
and  importance.  .  In  the  first  f&ce  it  traces  back  its  origin  to  thefint 
ages  of  the  Gallic  era,  when  it  constituted  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 
Imwnpopulania ;  in  the  second,  it  has  been  firom  a  remote  period  the 
seat  of  fiMidal  chieftains,  known  as  the  Captals,  or  Chaptals  de  Buch, 
who  attained  power  sufficient  to  rank  among  die  grands  vosmmx  de 
f  empire f  and  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  most  inteopesting  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Aqmtania— the  perioa  when  it  was  under  English  rule. 
Therightofsei^noxaky  that  appertained  to  La  Teste  deBuch  wa9,uideed, 
not  abrogated  till  the  Imrolution. 

Amonff  these  Captals  figured  Jean  de  Grailly,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  who  was  a  preux  chevalier ^  and  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  time.  Two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  while  Jean  le  Bon  was  a  pisoner  in  iLondon,  and  the  revolt  of 
Marcel  had  driven  the  court  from  Paris,  the  princesBcs,  ladies,  and 
daughters  of  the  grands  seigneurSy  to  ihe  numb^  it  is  related  of  400, 
took  refuge,  trsmbling  and  affirighted,  at  Meaux.  A  band  of  seditious 
peasants,  led  on  by  a  chief,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Jacques  Bonhomme 
(a  name  of  contempt  applied  by  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  and  whence 
*'La  Jacquerie"),  besieged  the  court,  in  this,  their  last  stronghold. 
Hampily  Jean  de  Grailly,  Ci^»tal  de  Buoh,  and  the  Count  de  Foix,  passed 
by  Meaax  on  their  way  from  a  distant  expedition.  They  offered  their 
aenriees,  as  knights,  to  the  ladies  ;  and  it  can  be  easily  imagined  with 
what  pleasure  they  were  accepted.  Their  squadron  admitted  by  one 
gate^  issued  immediately  by  another.  *^  The  very  lustre  of  their  arms,'' 
says  Meseray,  ''daasled  and  terrified  the  mob  of  ragamuffins  ;  they  drew 
back,  and  fell  one  upon  another  ;  they  were  cut  down  in  heaps,  crushed, 
and  their  throats  cut,  like  beasts,  so  that  there  perished  that  day  more 
than  7000,  between  killed  and. drowned." 

When  at  the  advent  of  Charles  V.,  Louis  -of  Navarre  claimed  the 
ssnstance  of  the  English  to  defend  his  strongholds  in  Normandy,  Jean  de 
GxaiUy  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the-  auxiliaiies.  But  the 
Captfll  allowing  nimself  to  be  drawn  from  his  strong  position  at  Cocherel, 
bv  the  wily  du  Guesdin,  the  allies  were  defeated,  and  Jean  de  Grailly 
himself  made  a  prisoner.  Afbr  the  Traite  des  Landes  the  Captol  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  Lordship  of  Nemours, 
to  attach  him  to  the  crown.  Tlie  Captal  did  homage  to  Charles,  and 
became  a  vassal  of  France.  But  this  new  fealty  did  not  last  Having, 
when  peace  was  re-established,  had  an  opportunity  of  oommunreating 
again  with  tihe  Black  Prince,  he  retunied  to  his  ancient  trust.  He  sent 
back  to  the  king  his  title  of  Lord  of  Nemours,  retracted  his  homage,  and 
finghtwithaUms  olden  gallantryin  the  service  of  England.  But  the  prince 
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having  been  called  to  England  by  the  illness  of  the  king  his  &tfaer,  Jem 
delGrailly,  to  whom  a  chief  command  had  been  entrasted,  was  unable  to 
hold  ont  against  the  prowess  of  du  Guescfin,  and  was  ultimately  once  more 
made  a  prisoner  at  Soubise.  The  Song  of  Eng^d  offered  a  Luge 
ransom  for  the  gallant  Captal,  and  erery  influence  was  used  to  procure 
lus  liberty,  but  Charles  was  inflexible,  and  Jean  de  Grailly  died  ''of 
ennuir  says  Anquetil,  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple  af^  five  yean^  im* 
prisonment  (1377). 

Jean,  the  riyal  of  De  GuescBn,  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
seneschal  of  Aqnitania  for  Edward,  was  succeeded  in  the  Cuitalet  de 
Buch  by  his  younger  brother,  Archambaud  de  Giailly,  who  had  married 
Isabelle,  sister  of  Mathieu,  Comte  de  Foix,  and  who  dying  without  chil- 
dren, the  Graillys  became  Counts  de  Foix.  Jean,  Comte  de  Foix,  son  of 
Archambaud,  joined  the  standard  of  Charles  VII.  in  1424,  to  repair  the 
disaster  of  Cravant,  but  only  (notwithstanding  the  aid  of  Scotm  auxi- 
liaries) to  meet  with  more  signal  disgrace  at  Vemeuil.  Gaston,  his 
second  brother,  was  &ther  to  Jean,  who  married  the  heiress  of  De 
Candale  in  England,  and  founded  the  illustrious  fiunily  of  F<Hx*Candale, 
the  inheritance  of  whidi  passed,  in  1587,  by  Marguerite,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  GssUm  IV.,  to  the  house  of  La  Valette.  The  last  of  the 
Foix-GrraiUys  was  Catherine,  Countess  of  Foix,  and  Queen  of  Navarre, 
who  carried  both  one  and  the  other  title  in  1484,  to  Jean  d'Albret,  her 
husband,  son  of  Alain  U  Grande  as  a  petty  Gascon  seigneur.  Viscount  of 
Tartas,  was  called  in  those  days  of  feudal  magnificence.  From  this  mar- 
riage sprang  Henry  I.  of  Navarre,  whose  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret^  bore 
her  inneritance  to  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  and  brought  up  her  eon, 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  the  Ph>testant  religion.  Thus  the  origin 
of  one  of  France's  greatest  monarohs  can  be  traced  to  the  remote  un- 
known little  Captalet  of  Buch. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  IIL,  the  captalet  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Nogaret-Epemons,  no  doubt  from  the  marriage  of  the  fevourite  (Jean 
Louis  Nogaret  de  la  Valette)  first  Duke  of  Epemon,  to  Marguerite  de 
Foix-Can£je  (1587) — a  marriage  winch  was  solemnised  by  a  magnifi- 
cent ball,  at  which  the  king  was  present  with  his  gpreat  chaplet  of  death's 
heads.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  subsequently  returned  into  the 
possession  of  a  brandi  of  the  Foix  (Foix-Randan)^  and  ultimately 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  (Sontault. 

Before  starting  from  the  seat  of  the  captainship  of  Aquitania  in  oMea 
time,  I  was  induced,  fix)m  my  misadventure  on  tae  previous  evening,  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  next  stage,  and  learnt,  that  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  downs  I  should  find  a  pleasant  village  of  fishermen. 

'*  Yes ;  and  there  you  will  get  royan  and  rtOen  to  please  your  delicate 
stomach,"  added  the  fiit  landlady^ who  had  not  forgiven  me  my 
request  for  fish,  and  who  gave  her  information  with  a  mahdous  chuckle, 
lost  upon  me  at  the  time,  for  which  there  is  but  one  excuse,  that  it  was 
only  my  second  day's  acquaintance  with  the  Grascons.  Royon  and  mtai, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  to  the  uninitiated,  are  esteemed  varietiea  of 
Sardines  peculiar  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  most  commonly  caught  in 
the  Batnn  iTArcacJum, 

In  the  innocence  of  my  heart  I  purposely  prolonged  my  afkemoon's 
walk,  by  taking  the  coast  line  toward  the  moudi  of  the  bay,  instead  of 
crossing  the  downs  in  a  direct  line.    The  BatM  dfAreaenon  appeared 
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to  me  to  be  a  wondrous  shallow  sheet  of  water,  a  mere  lagoon  widi  ao 
ontlet ;  and  as  the  entrance  is  already  nearly  blocked  np,  I  should  fear 
that  the  attempt  to  give  it  importance  as  a  harbour,  by  opening  a  railway, 
will  be  found  less  effectual  than  deepening  its  outlet  It  is,  however,  a 
splendid  haven,  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  thoroughly  protected,  haying  only  two  narrow  entrances, 
the  Passe  du  Nord  imd  the  Passe  du  Sud.  In  the  centre  is  the  Island 
of  Birds,  about  two  miles  in  circumference  at  low  tides*  This  island  is 
constancy  increasmg  in  size,  and  a  bank  of  sand  courses  from  it,  tending 
to  unite  itself  with  the  northern  shore  and  to  block  up  the  pass  of  that  side 
totally.*  What  was  formerly  called  the  basin  of  the  Pilot  has  been  filled 
up  for  several  years,  while  the  island,  variously  derignated  as  Mat  or 
Matoo  in  the  maps,  has  no  existence  whatsoever.  Several  pines,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  upon  the  downs,  are  made  to  serve  as  beacons* 
They  are  called  by  the  Gascons  BiUises,  and  some  men  are  employed  to 
keep  them,  so  that  they  shall  always  be  in  a  line  for  ships  entering  the 
channel,  the  direction  of  which  is  liable  to  frequent  changes. 

My  road  to  this  point  lay  among  hills  of  sand,  well  wooded  with  pine, 
oaks,  tamarisks^  ana  other  trees  and  shrubs.  ^  Singular  scene,"  says  Young 
of  a  similar  spot  witnessed  by  him  on  the  road  from  Daz  to  Tartas,  **  of 
a  blowing  sand,  white  as  snow,  yet  oaks  growing  in  it  two  feet  in  diame* 
ter ;  but  a  broken  ground  discovers  a  bed  of  white  adhesive  earth  like 
marl,  which  explains  the  wonder." 

IVogress  ihrough  these  sandy  forests  was  not  particularly  easy^  as  the 
sands  yielded  to  the  foot,  but  there  was  a  sternness  in  the  aspect  of 
nature  that  was  peculiarly  exciting,  and  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
forest  were  broken  by  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  whoops  and  shrieks 
of  occasional  seamrds. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  where  was  my  fisherman's  village  ?  I 
felt  certain  that  I  had  receded  southward  from  the  ontlet  of  the  haven 
and  along  the  sea  side,  beyond  the  parallel  of  La  Teste,  but  as  yet  I 
had  seen  no  signs  of  human  halntations.  My  field  of  vinon  was  limited 
by  sand  hilb  and  trees,  and  as  evening  came  on  I  mounted  range  after 

ae  of  wood-dad  downs  with  a  quickened  and  anxious  step,  but 
oat  greater  success.  At  last  no  aitemadve  was  left.  I  must  make 
up  my  mind  to  sleep  where  I  was,  for  it  was  getting  so  dark  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  except  by  a  kind  of  sroping  process.  The  sands 
were  dry,  the  weather  fine,  but  there  were  luso  reminiscences  of  stilts  and 
wolves;  so  after  due  conrideralion  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  dispose  of  my- 
sdf  like  a  bird  in  a  tree,  but  not  having,  like  perching  birds,  a  bone  oy 
which  the  muscles  are  at  rest  while  the  animal  is  upright^  I  sought  for 
my  purpose  the  convenience  of  a  fork.  Soyan  and  Muien  hM.  thor 
revenge  :  not  a  wink  of  sleep  could  I  get  For  the  first  time  I  made 
aequnntanoe  with  the  yells  or  die  wolves  of  Gascony,  and  when  these 
ceased,  there  were  so  many  shrieking,  whooping,  and  whistlinp^  things,  that 
Ineverrejoicedsomuchaswhenthefirstlongstreandetsof  light  fell  from 
theeast,  athwart  the  silvery  sands,  to  be  again  mirrored  forth  from  die 

*  Great  quantities  of  wild  ducks  are  captured  in  the  dark  nights  of  winter  on 
thetbaUows  of  the  Basnn  ^Arcachtm  by  means  of  nets,  from  800  to  400  feet  in 
leuffth,  fiwtened  to  poles  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  disposed  in  zigxag,  so  that  the 
mk  axeentrapped  in  the  sweep  which  they  make  in  thdr  descent 

Marek^^roiM  uczxT.  ho.  ccczaaoz.  s 
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ahooffeimbrokBii  suAiee  of  the  Bsy.of  Bmatjm  I  wUied  it  had  blomi  a 
hwncaae.  AIL  thooe  Jemr  indeKiibaUe  and  nefer  ending  eoundB  whidk 
had^difltoibed  me  during  the  night  might  pecehanoe  have  betA  afasoribed 
in>the  xoer  of  a  good  b^sterans  atomii 

Tlieicoming  light  enabled  me  to  6nd  mj  wmy  to  the  aea-eide.  Hetea 
gloriooi  vision  presented  itsetfl  The  bovndless  ocean  on  one  side^  in 
the  middle  a  neuly  level  Btraod»  of  ^m  half  a  mile  to  »  mile  in  width, 
aadto  thekfb  a  high  down  of  moving  sanda,  no  longer  wood-olad»  bat  as 
n^te  as  drifted  snowt.  Mest  psrsone  are  aesustomed  to  £»nn  their  ideas 
of  downs  from  what  they  have  seen  on  the  coaste  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land^ or  the  north  of  Franoe.  But  while  they  generally  (even  in  the 
sand  floods  of  Donegal)  only  attain  an  elevetion  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  the  downs  of  the  Bay  of  Biseay  attain  an.  elevation  of  sevetal 
hmdred  feet ;  instead  also.of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width,  they  form 
ranges  of  hills  several  miles  in  depth,  with  transverse  and  longitudinal 
valleys,  and  witii  paiaHel  chains  of  vaijing  elevation  and  forms ;  and  it 
is,  indeed,  a  most  cniioQa  spectacle  to  seehws  whose  origin  and  progxess 
lie  before  the  eye,  following  the  same  order  and  presenting  the  same 
aspect  as  a  range*  of  ordinary  hilly  land.  From  their  extent  and  elevation 
and  from  the  continued  level  of  toe  Landes,  these  hills  axe  seen  from  tibe 
east  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  and  more,  and  when  the  ur  is  Jbeated, 
refraction  increases  their  height^  and  they  aj^Mar  like  a  distant  range  of 
snowy  mountains. 

An  individual  cniaons  in  figures  haacaktilated  that  the  ocean  deposits 
upon  thetooast  a  quantity  of  this  sand»  equal  to  34*9383  feeti  for  every 
6^1B  feet,  or  44^1049380  culno  feet  for  the  whole  distance  of 
766,132,61  feet  fromthe  Garonne  to  the  Adonr.  (Journal  de  Sante  et 
d'Hist.  Nat  par  Capelle,  Bordeaux,  1797.)  ^'Alasl  poor  man,"  some 
one  will  say,  ''  the-task  he  undertakes  is-^'  numbering  sands  V  " 

lu  mostof  tfassC' tracts^  no  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  the  motions 
of  the  outer  ranges  of  dowas^  They  axe  regarded  as  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  vrinds  and  waves,  and  beyond  the  contrtd  of  man,  and  it  is 
oidy  on  their  adaanee  into  the  interior,  (a  pnM^ress  sometimes  attended 
vrittt  a&  much  .devasMion  as  if  a  flood  had  broken  upon  the  land,) 
thata  barrier.  is.Attaiqptedio.be  make  by  plantations,  first  of  all  in  the 
YaUeys,  and  then  padnally  up  the  acclivities  to  the  tops  of  the  innermest 
TSBges.  In  addition 'to'tbe  prooeedangs.ffeaerally  adopted  to  eS&ot  these 
objects^  the  plsmting*  of  ljma'gras%  reeds,  niah4eaved  Lygeam»  furae^ 
broom,  cl«natis,  briony,  'pines,  and  other  plants^  to  bind  down  the  sands^ 
and  prcTent  them  freosishifiaBg^  other  methods  leas  eommon  are  adopted 
on  a  coast  where  ihe  phenomenon  presents  itself  on  so  eatraordinaiy  ascalsL 
Araoi^  diese  are  what  is  called  in:  the  country  clajfonmajfe,  and  which 
consists  in  forming,  ou  the.  sur&ee  of  the-,  down,  small  compartments  in 
day  and  straw,* from. twelve  to  eighteen  inchee  in  height,  paxaUel  to  the 
direction  of*  the  t  winds  whidfai  most -frequsBstly  prevail,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  aboyomeatitmpd  gmssee  4uad  plants. .  These  maintam  the 
soil  to  which' the. 'pine  is  afterwanb  connded*  Bwtby  fer  the  most 
remaricahle  proceeding  is  the.  erection  of  long. walls  of  deal  planks, 
forced  into  the  sands.,  in  dose,  approximatiott  along  the  crest  of  the 
outer  range.  This  is  a  proceeding  whieh  must  be  attended  with  enor- 
mous expense^  and  I  only  saw  it  practised  in  one  or  two  places. 

I  had  walked  for  an  hour  or  two  along  the  coast,  garing  one  moment 
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on  ihe  sporklbig  hills  of  sand,  stopjnng  at  another  to  pick  up  som^ 
eoEioaf  akeH  or  marme  production,  when  I  suddenly  perceived  a  cot- 
ti^  among  the  downs,  oat  of  which  two  or  three  men  came  forth, 
shouting  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  As  I  was  at  the  moment  exceed- 
ioglj  wroth  with  every  thing  Gascon,  and  there  was  a  distanoe  of 
nearly  half  a  mile  between  where  I  was  walking  on  the  beach  and  the 
downs,  I  oontinaed  my  prog^reas  without  paying  much  attention  to  the 
smnmons.  The  shout  being,  however,  re-iterated,  I  turned  round,  and 
saw  two  men  running  towards  me  armed  with  guns.  There  was  therefore 
no  alternative  but  to  stop,  and  it  was  soon  made  apparent  that  the  men 
belooged  to  the  coast-guard,  and  that  they  insisted  upon  seeing  my  pass- 
port. This  being  produced  and  found  to  be  en  regle^  the  men  laughed  at 
my  mode  of  travelling,  and  urged  me  to  repair  to  their  station.  I  did 
not  want  much  pressing,  and  soon  found  myself  in  one  of  two  or  three 
cottages  designated  by  the  name  of  La  Biscarosse,  where  a  tidy  good- 
natored  woman  busied  herself  so  efifectoally,  that  in  a  few  moments,  a 
repast  of  fish  and  a  bottle  of  wine  were  laid  before  me ;  nor  when  I  went 
asvaj  ooold  I  prevail  upon  my  entertainers  to  accept  of  remuneration. 

Here,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  learnt,  that  the  fishermen  did  build 
a  few  temporary  huts  in  we  downs  firom  Lent  to  Easter,  when  the 
fisheries  take  place  in  the  open  sea.  The  fishermen  of  La  Teste,  of 
Gape  Breton,  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  of  Biarritz,  meet  in  nearly  the  same 
parallels  to  cast  theb  nets  in  spots  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Cai^ 
a  word  of  Gaacoa  origb,  ngnifyiog  mugin.  The*  «««  a»  generdly 
of  considerable  depth,  and  have  rocky  bottoms.  The  piindpal  are  de  la 
Bmrriere^  de  la  Carrisearix^  du  Tambomx^  &c.  &c.  They  are  firom 
130  to  240  fathoms  in  depth,  and  large  corals  ave  brought  up  firom  the 
latter. 

Fortified  both  in  mind  and  body  by  the  hospitality  of  the  guardians 
of  the  coasty  I  renewed  my  journey  with  lighter  step, .  and  higher  esti- 
mation by  several  degrees  of  Gascon  character.  I  had  hitherto  kept 
to  the  coast,  but  I  now  felt  sufficiently  adventurous  to  wish  to  explore  the 
inner  ranges  of  downs.  So  I  was.  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  La  Biscarosse^ 
than  I  ascended  the  first  range,  and  another,  and  another,  till  I  came  to 
the  shore  of  an  extensive  la^)on,  bordered  on  the  other  side  by  more 
downs,  among  which  I  now  beffan  to  perceive  pine  and  cork-trees, 
aad  vineyards*  Walking  along  due  lagoon  was,  however,  so  laborious 
that  I  turned  back  again  into  the  downs,  which  are  h«e  very  higK  at 
the  first  opening  I  came  to.  I  then  took  my  way  along  moist  and 
marshy  valleys  within  the  downs,  called  by  the  Gascons  lAUg  or  Lesques^ 
and  wnieh  extended  for  miles.  When  covered  with  brushwood  these 
valleys  uncalled  Bartkes,  As  I  was  going  along  I  began  to  feel  the 
ground  tremble  beneath  me,  and  when  1  Btood  still  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
I  pero^ved  that  I  wae  sinldng  very  rapidly.  I  soon  hastened  away  from 
the  treacherous  soil  to  the  firmer  sands  ot  the  hills,  and  I  subsequently 
learnt  that  quicksands,  called  by  the  people  Bedauses  or  TremblanSy  are 
ooBunon  in  the  LUes,  and  thaf  the  pedestrian  is  only  safe  when  fol-- 
lowing  the  tracks  of  cattle. 

A  labmons  progress  in  yielding  sand,  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
dsreetion,  the  fear  of  quicksands,  and  the  refiticted  heat,  drove  me  at 
leneth  onc&  mme  to  the  sea-side,  where  dusk  agam  overtook  me  before  I 
QDul  afefcaisi  my  naxt  intended  station^  Mimizaa*    Fatting  my  best  foot 
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foremost,  however,  and  that  after  walking  from  daybreaik  to  sunset,  wiih 
a  short  repose  at  La  Biscarosse,  I  came  jnst  as  it  grew  dark  to  where 
open  and  green  comitry  made  me  certain  of  habitations,  and  I  soon 
heard  a  sound  which  has  since  so  often  cheered  me  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  far  more  inhospitable  lands — ^the  loud  bark  of  the  watch* 
dog.  Difficulties  still  lay  between  me  and  the  houses.  A  deep  stream 
of  water  compelled  me  to  follow  its  banks  till  I  came  to  a  bridge^  and 
although  by  crossing  it  I  got  into  a  beaten  track,  I  was  perplexed  which 
house  to  go  to.  In  this  dUemma  I  luckily  stumbled  upon  a  peasant,  who 
volunteered  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  inn. 

My  delight  was  great  on  finding  myself  in  a  house  of  entertainment^ 
however  small  its  pretensions.  To  the  first  inquiries  usually  instituted 
tmder  such  circumstances,  the  answer  was,  *'  Monsieur  could  have  an 
omelette."  Where  there  are  eggs,  said  I  to  myself,  there  are  fowls,  and 
I  asked  for  one. 

*^  A  fowl !"  ezdaimed  the  landlady,  eyeing  me  from  head  to  foot,  *'  I 
could  not  let  you  have  one  of  my  fowls  for  half-a-franc  1*' 

*^  Perhaps,  interrupted  a  rather  dark  looking  damsel,  **  it  is  monsieurV 
saint  day.*' 

**  Yes,*'  said  I,  taking  advantage  of  the  suggestion,  *'  and  I  should  hke 
a  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  your  best  wine  to  celebrate  the  festivity." 

Ikfimizan  I  found  by  the  light  of  the  'ensuing  morning  to  be  composed 
of  a  handful  of  houses  grouped  around  a  church,  which  by  its  axe  and 
goodly  architecture,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  once  opulent  place. 
The  ancient  post  of  Mimizan,  mentioned  in  the  **  Catalogue  des  R61es 
Crascons  et  Normans,"  is,  however,  buried  under  the  sands.  The  place 
where  the  old  church  was,  is  pointed  out,  but  is  now  covered  with  downs 
from  90  to  100  feet  in  height  The  steeple  of  the  present  abbey 
was  also  formerly  a  lighthouse,  bnt  it  is  now  separated  from  the  sea  by 
three  ranges  oi  sand-hills,  and  is  nearly  three  miles  from  low  water 
mark. 

In  order  to  vary  the  scenery,  and  at  the  same  tame  make  myself 
aoquunted  with  the  Landes  under  as  many  aspects  as  possible,  I  kept 
the  next  day  within  the  downs,  and  prosecuted  my  walk  along  pine  and 
cork-tree  forests,  open  glades,  and  the  marshy,  but  no  longer  sandy, 
borders  of  lagoons.     The  mass  of  these  pine-forests,  or  pinadas  as 
ihey  are  called,  is  composed  of  a  pine  of  which  Thore,  a  Freuch  botanist, 
has  made  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  Pinus  Syrtica^  I  suppose- 
from  the  Latin  name  of  the  Landes,  Affer  Syrticus,     This  tree  attains  a 
height  of  from  80  to  100  feet     The  Pinus  Ctenevensis  was  introduced 
lome  time  since,  and  has  completely  succeeded.     There  are  also  four 
kinds  of  oak,  but  the  most  valuable  is  the  cork-tree  {Quereus  Subery 
The  bark  of  this  tree  forms,  next  to  the  produce  of  the  pines,  the  most 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce  in  the  Landes.     Arthur  Youno^  observed 
in  his  time  of  the  Landes,  that  so  far  as  they  axe  covered  with  forests, 
Ikey  are  not  to  be  esteemed  wastes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  occupied  with 
s  veiy  profitable  culture,  that  does  not  yield  less  than  from  fiflteen  to 
twenty-five  per  *cent  an  acre  annual  revenue.     The  value  has  since  ma- 
terially increased.    The  {nt>duce  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  20,000 
francs  annually.    This  is  derived  chiefly  from  turpentine,  resin,  pitch, 
and  tar,  obtained  frt)m  the  pine-trees.    Ine  tree  is  at  its  p^ection  when 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  cii,  but  it  yields  turpentine  at  the  age 
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#f  forty.  The  operations  for  pnxmriQg  it  commenoe  in  the  month  of 
Maj:  the  outer  bark  is  strippea  off  for  six  inches,  so  as  to  expose  the 
inner  smooth  bark»  near  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  a  small  jnece  is  chipped 
<3Sf  which  is  economically  hewn  into  a  Tase  of  yery  simple  construction. 
The  resinous  juice  soon  tiegins  to  exude  in  transparent  drops,  but  part  of 
it  concretes  in  the  wounds  and  is  called  barras.  Fresh  incisions  are  suc- 
cessively made  till  September,  when  the  cold  checks  the  further  exuda- 
tion. A  healthy  tree  is  thus  made  to  yield  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of 
turpentine  annually,  for  a  century.* 

The  necessity  there  is  for  keeping  the  wounds  open,  and  collecting  the 
poduce,  gives  employment  to  a  large  portion  oi  the  male  population, 
out  the  remit  of  their  labours  is  any  thing  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
jrellow  colour  of  the  great  wounds  inflicted  on  the  side  of  the  trees,  con- 
trasts badly  with  the  grey  and  dark  tints  of  the  bark,  and  the  flowinfl^ 
sap  gives  the  appearance  of  sickliness  and  suffering  to  the  trees,  whi(£ 
after  a  time  lose  their  verdure^  and  have  only  tall  naked  branches  to  hold 
up  as  if  in  reproach  for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them. 

The  pines  intended  to  yield  tar  are  decorticated  and  left  for  a  year, 
after  which  they  are  felled,  and  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  trees  cut 
into  billets,  split,  and  piled  in  a  kiln,  and  covered  with  turf;  or  they  are 
placed  in  a  conical  cavity  digged  in  the  ground,  and  piled  up  in  large  stacks^ 
which  are  covered  with  tw,  with  space  left  for  air  to  pass,  to  keep  up 
combustion.  Fire  is  then  applied  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  it  is  sufferea 
to  bum  downwards  with  a  slow  smotiiered  flame,  which  continues  for 
ten  or  twelve  days.  During  this  time  tiie  tar  is  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  resinous  juice ;  it  flows  to  the  bottom,  and  runs  out  through 
a  small  channel,  cut  for  the  purpose,  into  barrels.  Fitch  is  condensed 
tar,  procured  by  evaporation — five  barrels  of  tar  yield  two  barrels  of 
pitch. 

These  conical  piles,  like  the  heaps  of  the  charcoal-burners  in  tiie  Blade 
Forest,  are  to  be  seen  in  numbers  at  the  outskirts  of  the  pinadas,  and 
some  life  is  imparted  to  tiie  gloomy  forests  by  the  ox-waggons  employed 
in  removing  the  billets  of  wood.  The  temporary  huts  of  tiie  woodmen 
are  also  often  seen  circularly  arranged  round  the  kiln,  and  tiie  fire  ansii^ 
bom  the  latter  at  times  light  up  the  forest  borders  witii  a  ruddy  glare. 

Sometimes,  the  pinadas  have  tiiemselves  caught  fire.  On  the  23rd  of 
August,  1803,  a  fire  broke  out  near  Finsole,  which  was  not  completely 
extinguished  for  two  months  afterwards.  It  communicated  itself  to  the 
pinada  which  borders  the  lagoon  of  Soustous,  and  destroyed  all  south  of 
that  lake  as  far  as  Labielle.     Among  the  downs  which  form  part  of  the 

fe-'^'-  -^  Tttte  de  Gujan  and  Teste  de  Buch,  there  exists  an  extensive 
rest,  totally  Duiruif  »*»  Aav,  i*»-%  ..•-»*.%-  ^  *••         «      •-      ——a 

forest  of  young  and  vigorous  trees— a  result  which  generally  attends 
upon  these  acddents. 

As  I  was  stroUing  along  throuc^h  the  pinadas,  tiie  sound  of  voices  ^- 
dually  introduced  me  to  a  party  ^  Landais  in  holiday  clothes,  whose  spirits 

•  The  proper  turpentine  is  purified  by  being  exposed  to  liquify  in  the  sun's 
lavs  in  barrels  perforated  in  the  bottom,  through  which  it  filters.  Jhe  oil  of 
tnipentiiie  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  pure  turpentine  and  borras  with  water. 
The  average  proportion  is  sixty  pounds  of  ott  from  250  pounds  of  goodtjupen- 
tine.  When  rect^  it  is  caUed  spirit  or  essential  oil  Besm  is  the  residne  of 
the  distillation. 
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"weie  evidently  heightened  by  eariy  sacrifices  to  Bacchus,  an  indulgence  to 
"which  the  Landais  is  notoriously  addicted .  These  fellows  were  inclined  to  be 
rude  on  meeting  a  stranger;  and  not  receiving  any  satisCaetoiy  answer  to 
iheir  numerous  questions,  as  to  who  I  was,  whence  I  came,  and  ^eie  I 
was  going  to,  would  have  almost  proceeded  to  personal  inspection  of 
pockets  and  papers,  had  I  not  assumed  an  air  of  dignified  resentment. 

*^  Nerer  mind,"  said  one,  '*  I  know  he  is  a  sailor,  he  rolb  so  when  he 
walks." 

*^  He  is  a  trumpeter,"  exclaimed  another,  **  look  at  Ms  cheeks  how  they 
are  pufied  up." 

^'  Nonsense,"  said  a  third,  *^  he  is  a  tailor,  look  at  his  hands  how  wlote 
they  are." 

And  then  ihey  went  away,  laughing  heartily  at  their  respectiye  ecmjee- 
tural  wisdom. 

These  Couzeots,  or  Cocossates,  as  the  dwellers  in  the  Landes  call  them- 
selyes,  were  miserable  looking  fellows,  of  low  stature,  attenuated,  and  of 
a  yellow  atrabilious  tint  They  were  neither  fit  to  be  sailors,  trumpeten^ 
nor  tailors.  The  stunted  growth  and  sickly  aspect  of  the  Landais  are 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers  and  habitual  indul- 
gence in  drink.  Some  of  the  men  had  glossy  black  hair,  -which  they 
allowed  to  fall  in  ringlets  on  their  shoulders. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  murmur  of  numerous  voices  intimated  tiie 
proximity  of  a  town  or  village,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  fomid 
myself  in  what  might  be  termed  the  square  of  St.  Julien;  except  that 
the  square  was  an  open  space  covered  with  verdure ;  the  houses  wooden 
structures  irregularly  dispersed  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest;  and  as  time 
were  no  bye  streets,  it  constituted  square  and  town  all  in  one.  Theve 
was  a  St.  Julien,  which,  with  its  so-called  harbour  of  Conti,  was  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  alluded  to  in  t^ 
*<  Catalogue  des  Il61es  Gascons,  ^c,"  as  ad  eottas  maris  de  Simcto 
JuUeno  seu  de  Sort,  But  even  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town  is  now 
unknown,  and  the  actual  village  is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

It  was  a  holiday  I  have  said,  and  groups  of  peasants — men,  womSD, 
and  children,  greeted  me  on  the  viUage-green.  These  poor  inhabitBiits 
of  the  pinadas  were  evidently  little  accustomed  to  see  strangeors,  and 
ihey  flocked  round  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  dancing  bear.  With  some 
difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  the  public  house,  which  conristed  of  one 
large  wooden  room,  like  a  barrack,  with  a  double  rew  of  tables  fin- 
grant  with  wine  and  tobacco.  There  was  no  alternative,  so  I  sat  down 
near  one  of  them^^surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  peasants,  who  kieidly, 

in  their  impetuosity,  answered  their  own  questions.-     Suddeo^*^  !%.-.■■■■   «^ 
«•  *~> ^—         ''      ,     ..1  »..«. — j^  w«J^  w«.««v  •••.«•»)  una  very  markea 

countenance,  the  features  being  large  yet  sharp,  and  her  head  surmomiled 
by  a  straw  hat  with  a  luxurious  expanse  of  brim,  entered,  or  ratinr 
stedked  into  the  room,  and  elbowed  her  way  up,  to  the  evident  disappro- 
bation of  my  first  Mends,  who  now  became  silent,  and  exehaoged  looks 
of  anger  and  annoyance,  which,  however,  in  no  ^way  aflSscted  the  taD 
lady  of  St  Julien,  who  at  once  rather  ordered  thui  requested  that  I 
should  go  with  her,  that  this  was  a  pubHc-house  without  convenienee^ 
4Bid  that  her  house  was  at  my  disposal.  While  this  harangue  was  gmag 
o%  my  little  gvoop  had  disappeared  one  by  one,  and  theiMt  that  weat 
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whi^ie];^  in  my  car  ihe  ombofas  word  *^  Csgote."  Jb  thentidsTode,  -yiet 
iMSprtable^  this  tall  and  sinewy  specimen  of  female  hnmanity  one  bf 
the  accursed  Pariah  race  with  wnom  I  was  soon  to  make  more  intimate 
acquaintance  in  the  Pyrenees  ?  Well,  I  thought  perseevlion  has  not 
-  stinted  her  growth,  nor  has  repudiation  shaken  her  aelf-eonfidenoe.  I 
had  been  dvil  be£are  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  I  now  felt  it  was 
ncoessary  to  be  civil  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  The  Cagote  did  not  look 
as  if  she  would  allow  want  of  cinihty  to  go  unpunished,  so  hastening 
ef«r  my  slight  repast,  I  expressed  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  aTail 
n^self  of  her  kind  offers,  but  stated  that  I  was  oUiged  to  continne 
•  niy  joorney. 

I  struck  down  fixnn  St.  Julien  to  the  lagoon  of  ihe  same  name.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  well  wooded  with  beech,  alder^  hornbeam, 
hade,  Ume,  willow,  and  other  trees  and  flowering  plants.  I  must  not 
here  omit  to  mention,  that  a  magnificent  holly  near  St.  Julien  was  neaxiy 
three  feet  in  oireumference,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  height.  A  grass  I 
had  not  seen  in  the  other  lagoons — ^the  Triglochin  maritime — aboimded 
on  the  shore  of  that  of  St.  Julien,  and  the  acclivities  of  the  downs  on 
the  opposite  side  were  positively  gilded  with  the  bright  yellow  blossoms 
of  the  common  shrubby  OnaphaUum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  a  well 
known  tribute  to  the  dead  with  the  French. 

These  lagoons  abound  in  fresh  water  fish,  tench,  carp,  and  dace, 
Pensh,  the  Landais  say,  came  last,  and  have  not  been  long  denizens  of 
their  waters.  They  also  affirm  that  the  eels  migrate  to  the  sea,  with  the 
fiJl  of  the  alder  leaves.  I  nearly  lost  myself  in  the  thick  woods  of  the 
borders  of  the  lake ;  and  the  ground  was  so  treacherous,  that  1  got 
immersed  several  times.  Evening  broaght- me  to  St.  Leon,  where  I 
found  repose  in  a  mansion,  something  in  the  style  of  an  Indian  wigwam. 

Beyond  this  the  Landes  opened  more  to  view,  and  I  had  the  pleasxue 
of  treading  once  more  the  heathery  expanse.  Shepherds  mounted  on 
stilts,  or  xcanques,  as  the  Landais  call  mem,  were  now  frequently  seen. 
The  support  for  the  foot,  I  observed,  was  generally  the  thigh  bone  of  an 
ox.  They  were  also  armed  with  guns,  to  keep  off  the  wolves  from  the 
sheep.  A  flock  of  vultures  had  in  one  spot  galbered  round  the  carcase  of 
a  dead  sheep.  A  Roman  road  once  passed  by  St.  Leon,  and  was  visible 
many  years  back  crossing  the  lagoon,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

A  snort  and  pleasant  walk  brought  me  to  the  lagoon  of  Mouson, 
about  150  yards  wide,  and  which  discharges  itself  by  a  streamlet  tx^*^  the 
basin  of  Boucau.  This  Vieux  Boueauy  or  '*  Old  Mouth,"  is  the  ^ 
outlet  of  the  A  dour,  and  the  lagoon  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
Captain  Mouson,  who  neglected,  upon  being  informed  of  a  sudden  change 
in  the  sands,  to  make  his  escape  with  his  vessel,  which  was  consequently 
lefl  in  what  remained  from  that  time  a  mere  lagoon  twenty --six  feet  deep, 
and  having  no  communication  with  the  sea  but  by  a  little  rivulet. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  came  to  Vieux  Boucau  itself,  composed  of  about 
thirty  houses,  but  in  a  ruinous  condition,  many  indeed  unmhabited ;  and 
which,  vrith  the  abandoned  vineyards,  and  tne  green  but  uncultivated 
strand  between  it  and  the  sea,  gave  a  strange  appearance  of  desolation  to 
a  sunny  spot,  and  what  was  once  a  flourishing  port  and  a  mart  of  com- 
merce. From  1242  to  1483  Ihis  town  was  of  little  importance  ;  it  wieis 
only  when  the  inconstant  Adour  came  in  1597  to  bathe  i!tie  territory  o 
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Hech  (FlavB  or  Boacan),  that  it  incroaaod,  and  became  opoleiit.  In 
1630,  the  harix>iir  is  said  to  have  been  still  ci^iable  of  reoeifing  men- 
of-war. 

The  downs  of  Vienx  Boocao,  as  weQ  as  those  of  Ci^  Breton,  of 
Soiistoos,  and  Me8sai^;e8y  produce  a  red  wine  of  the  first  qoali^,  possess 
ing  much  colour,  good  boajy  strength,  and  fine  aromatic  flayoar.  There 
are  about  450  Endish  acres  of  these  Tineyards  grown  on  moving  sands, 
and  producmg  wme  of  the  most  recherohe  description.  The  Landes 
altogether  possess  about  49,000  acres  of  vineyards,  produdng  about 
320,000  hectolitres,  or  about  70,406  gallons  English,  of  wine,  6£  which 
36,900  English  gallons  are  consumed  by  the  Landais,  the  rest  being  scdd 
or  converted  into  brandy  (which  is  the  case  with  all  the  white  winee)^  and 
diraosed  of  at  Mont  de  Marsan,  as  Eaux  de  vie  ^Armagnae. 

The  great  lagoon  of  One,  nearly  eight  miles  in  length  by  one  mile  in 
width,  and  covering  about  8000  or  9000  English  acres  of  ground,  led 
the  way  to  Cape  Breton,  which  is  situated  on  Uie  right  bank  of  a  rivulet 
fed  by  the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  downs 
mostly  covered  with  vineyards  like  Vieux  Boucau,  this  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  once,  but  it  is  now  a  mere  villaee,  poverty-stricxen  and 
in  ruinous  condition.  In  1302  ESdward  L  granted  pnvileges  of  commeroe 
to  Cape  Breton  similar  to  those  possessed  by  Bayonne,  but  in  the  present 
day  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  latter  town  and  Bordeanx 
alone.  Cape  Breton  also  once  contamed  a  monastery  of  Tea^lara^ 
afterwards  given  over  to  the  knights  of  Malta  bv  Jean  AXIL  (Jacques 
•d'Eause),  pope  and  testamentary  executor  of  rhilip  V.,  and  allowed 
to  crumble  to  ruios  in  their  hands.  The  ancient  name  of  the  plaoe— 
Caput  Bruti — has  countenanced  a  suppodtion  that  Brutus  founded  a 
station  here,  when  he  passed  into  Novempopulania  after  the  battle  of 
Fharsalia.  Several  relics  of  Roman  times  have  been  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  vicinity,  and  as  late  as  in  1736  a  M.  Dupuis  dug  up  »  con- 
siderable number  of  Cinerary  urns. 

The  countrv  around  Cape  Breton  is  called  that  of  Marennes  or 
Maransin,  and  the  inhabitants  no  longer  style  themselves  Couzeots,  but 
Maransins.  As  evening  came  on,  the  Pyrenees  presented  a  magnificent 
appearance  as  viewed  from  these  open  plains.  The  sun  was  setting 
upon  the  loftier  heights  of  the  crest,  and  the  silvery  summits  came  out 
of  the  sky  with  remarkable  distinctness.  The  towering  pinnacles  of 
the  Maladetta  and  of  Mount  Perdu,  the  conical  summit  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  and  the  ragged  cylinders  of  the  Marbore,  could  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished.    It  was  a  most  splendid  scene. 

At  length  I  arrived  with  wearied  foot  at  St  E^rit,  the  northeriy 
suburb  of  the  Baya  Ona,  or  '^  good  port"  of  the  Basques,  a  city  where 
the  bayonet  was  first  invented  by  the  French  and  the  rocket  was  first 
used  by  the  British,  on  that  memorable  occasion  when  the  scariet 
uniforms  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  sand-hills  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  despite  of  the  tremendous  fire 
•of  the  French  flotilla  (Feb.  23,  1814). 
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A  8TORT  OF  THB  LATS  IBX8H  BXBELLION. 

I  AM  not  a  yachtmg-iium  myself,  though  I  have  a  certain  tendency 
that  way  which  might  have  led  me  to  bebng  to  the  T.  Y.  C.  had  my 
means  and  leisure  allowed  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But  when- 
ever I  can  get  a  run  down  to  the  Nore  on  a  match*day,  or  spare  time  to 
go  round  the  Wight  in  a  friend's  craft,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the 
chance. 

In  September  last  year,  when  my  holiday  came  round,  I  had  the  good 
luck — as  I  then  thought — to  be  offered  a  trip  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  by 
an  old  college  chum,  named  Greorge  Keating,  whose  schooner  was  then 
lying  in  the  Severn.  This  answered  my  purpose  very  well,  as  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  pass  the  long  vacation  in  that  country,  having  an 
uncle  living  in  the  county  Cork,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  years. 

^  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  the  same  stone,"  thought  I,  *^  and  save 
my  money  into  the  bargain ;"  so  I  wrote  back  to  my  friend  to  name  the 
hour  when  he  might  expect  to  see  me,  took  the  morning  express  train 
to  Bristol,  threw  myself  into  a  steamer  that  was  crossing  over  to  Cardiff, 
and  by  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  was  comfortably  seated  at  dinner  at 
the  Bute  Arms  Ute^a-tete  with  Keating,  without,  as  sportsmen  say,  having 
tamed  a  hair. 

The  next  morning  we  were  under  weigh,  with  a  fine  dear  sky  over- 
head, and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  westward,  which  was  but  a  slieht 
impediment  to  the  Happy-go-lucky,  for  she  could  keep  as  near  the  wmd 
as  any  vessel  of  her  rig  I  ever  sailed  in,  and  her  speed  was  extraordinary. 
We  had  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the 
wind  veering  round  a  little  to  the  southward,  we  were  able  as  soon  as  we 
got  well  outside,  to  lay  her  head  for  Cork,  and  ran  right  in  without  shift- 
ing a  tack. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  Cork  regatta ;  Sir  Charles  Napier's  fleet  was 
lying  at  Cove, — there  was  a  strong  muster  of  red-coats  in  the  garrison, 
and  the  :^ident  gentry  were  in  tolerable  force,  their  presence  being  the 
more  welcome  on  account  of  the  number  of  handsome  daughters  and 
sprightly  nieces  who  came  to  take  their  share  in  the  aquatic  fite. 
A  merry  fortnight  we  passed  among  them, — yachting  all  day,  and 
dancing  all  night,  with  just  sufficient  time  between  for  dining  at  mess 
one  day,  in  the  gun-room  of  a  frigate  the  next,  and  taking  only  pust  as 
much  sleep  as  was  necessary  to  make  us  fr*esh  for  our  work.  This  kind 
of  thing  was  too  jovial  to  last  for  ever,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tim^^'^*^® 
mentioned,  Keating  said  to  me  one  morning,  that  he  1**^  received  an 
invitation  to  take  a  week's  shooting  at  Castla  K«.iCfcaway,  somewhwe  in 
the  county  Limerick.  «nr1  fK«*  He  meant  to  be  off  the  next  day.  What 
mmin  tho  fellow  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  huny  was,  I  suspect,  something 
more  attractive  than  feather  or  fur,  the  three  Miss  Knockaways^ — fine, 
dashing  girls, — having  just  been  carried  off  by  their  Ma'  in  that 
direction,  and  with  each  of  these  three  young  ladies,  the  eldest  in  parti- 
cular, Geoige  Keating  had  established  a  very  substantial  flirtation,-  ^' 
fitt  as  a  thing  of  that  sort  can  be  called  subetantiaL 
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**  But,"  added  Keating,  in  making  this  announcement,  **  I  don't  want 
to  cut  the  g^und  from  under  jour  feet,  Matt,  my  boy.  You  know 
you*re  going  down  to  see  your  «nele^-«-he  Htos,  you  say,  not  fiir  from  the 
coast, — ^there's  the  schooner  quite  at  your  service,— do  whatever  you  like 
with  her,  except  bump  her  adiore,  pay  your  visit  like  a.  dutiful  nephew, 
and  when  that's  over  bring  back  the  Happy-go-lucky  to  this  port,  and 
we'll  see  what  will  turn  up  next." 

There  was  nothing  better  to  be  done  tfaanjigree  to  this  proportion,  lo 
we  shook  hands  upon  it ;  as  we  parted,  Keating  said : 

*^  Keep  a  bright  look  out,  Matt,  going  into  Motry  Bay.  There '  ate 
some  awkward  rocks  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sheep's  IJead;  they  call 
them  the  '  Hen  and  Chickens.'  " 

^'  Never  fear,  Greorge,"  replied  I,  "1*11  have  my  weather  eye  aboard; 
I  leoommend  you  to  do  the  same.  Those  rocks  are  sot  the  only 
dangerous  *  Hen  and  Chickens'  that  I've  heard  of." 

He  laughed,  and  shook  his  fist  at  me,  and  was  soon  palled  ashore. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  came  back  we  hoisted  our  sails,  and  I  pioeeeded  on 
my  destination.  The  Happy-go-lucky  was  a  small  craft,  and  eaafly 
managed ;  her  crew  consisted  of  only  two  men  and  a  boy,  one  of  whom, 
named  Dillon,  acted  as  cook  and  valet  to  Keating,  and  now  served  me  in 
the  same  capacity.  He  was  an  Irishman,  as  his  name  implied, — a  smart, 
active  fellow,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing.  He  knew  the 
eoast'very  well,  being  a  native  of  Clonakilty,  so  that  I  was  in  no  want 
of  a  pilot.  We  had  a  fair  wind  down  the  Channel,  and  I  hoped,  if  it 
lasted,  to  make  but  a  short  trip  of  it  to  Glengarifi^,  where  my  uncle  lived ; 
but  before  we  could  weather  Cape  Clear,  it  diopped- about,  and  b^^  to 
blow  rather  fresh,  and  provisions  running  short,  I  asked  Dillon  if  he 
knew  of  any  snug  place  on  the  coast  where  we  could  run  in  and  get 
what  we  wanted,  for  it  would  have  been  no  treat  to  beat  about  at  aea 
with  nodiing  to  eat. 

"  Sure^  sir,"  said  he,  "  there's  Baltimore  harbour  just  under  our  lee." 

"  Baltimore  I"  I  exokumed.     "  You  don't  mean  in  America  ?" 

"  Ameriky  is  it,  Mr.  Dawes?  Well,  then,  I  do  not;  but  just  a 
anall  little  place  of  the  same  name — a  ffoodnnxed  town  once  it  was — on 
this  fsnde  of  Barlog  Bay,  and  not  &r  from  Skibbereen.  lt*8  milk  and 
^g^  we'll  get  there,  at  any  rate,  and  maybe  bread,  though  that's  a  scavee 
artide  in  them  parts." 

"  Up  with  the  helm,  then,"  said  I,  *^  and  let  her  go  free ;  well  make 
ihe  best  of  Baltimore." 

We  altered  our  couzse  accordingly,  and  stood  in  for  the  shore. 

It  was  many  years  since  I  had  been  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ;  indeed, 
not  since  I  was  a  child ;  I  therefore  knew  little  about  the  locally,  but 
'^<mibarinff  the  name  of  Skibbereen,  too  recently  associated  with  a  tale 
of  sadness,  T  inquiGed  of  Dillon  how  fox  it  was  to  Bantry,  the  principal 
town  in  my  uncle^-^jgiibouriiood. 

•*  Oh,  Ihen,  sir,"  was  his  «^iv,  -  u»8  only  a  fine  morning's  walk ; 
about  twenty  miles,  I  should  think,  if  you  don't  go  xvuud  Uy  the  toKring 
water  and  Ballydahob,  but  iak»  the  hill  ririit  aooss." 

^  And  how  long,"  said  I,  "  should  we  be  getting  round  to  GlengarifT 
.  inithe'iohoDDer?  " 

<<Hs  only  knows,"  lepUed  DiUon,  '<if  thb  wind  lasts,  which  it 
generally  does  for  three  or  four  daysat  least  when  the  weather  fats 
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dnrty.  We  miglitii't  fetch  it  in  a  week  ;  it  all  depiods  upon  whether 
you'd  Hke  to  try." 

My  passion  ror  the  eea  was  not  of  so  violent  a  nature  as  to  induce  me 
to  forego  e^ery  description  of  comfort  to  enjoy  it ;  so  I  told  Dillon  I 
should  prohahty  try  the  land  jouruey,  and  leave  him  in  charge  of  the 
aehooner,  either  to  take  her  round  to  Glengaxiff,  or  remain  at  anchor 
in  Baltimore  harbour,  as  I  might  afterwards  detennine.  We  ran  in 
between  Sherskin  island  and  the  main,  came  to  anchor  in  a  snug  Httle 
ooye,  and  then,  with  Dillon  as  my  guide,  carrying  a  good-siaed  basket, 
I  went  ashore. 

An  Irish  village  was  a  novelty  to  me,  *'  and  if  they  all  resemUe  this 
one,"  said  I,  *'  defend  me  from  seeing  any  more."  Notwithstanding  its 
hi^h««ounding  name,  Baltimore  was  little  better  than  a  heap  of  mud- 
bmlt  cottages.  A  little  better,  did  I  say?  I  ought  to  have  raid  a 
good  deal  woise.  It  was  a  heap  that  had  been  scattered,  and  that  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  order  or  harmony  in  its  distribution.  Poor 
as  ttwJ  district  was,  the  inhabitants  seemed  poorer  still ;  and  as  to  buying 
what  we  wanted,  it  was  totally  out  of  the  question,  ihough  the  unfortunate 
cwaiares  said,  and  itruly  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  they  had  had  any  thing 
to  give  it  should  have  been  ours.  In  the  depth  of  my  ignorance  of 
Po6t-o€Bee  accommodation  in  Ireland,  I  had  farmed  the  idea  on  my  way 
up  to  the  town,  for  I  suppose  I  mustn't  call  it  a  village  again,  of  writing 
a  note  to  my  uncle  to  prepare  him  for  my  visit ;  but  even  if  such  un- 
known quantities  as  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  could  have  been  found  in  Bal- 
timore, there  waa  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  post-office  through  which  a 
letter  could  have  been  transmitted. 

**  Where  was  tiie  use  ?*'  said  DiUon,  when  I  eaqiressed  my  surprise. 
^^  ni  go  bail  there  isn't  a  man  or  woman  in  Baltimore  ever  saw  a  letter, 
or  throubled  their  heads>  about  one." 

'*  But  the  parish  priest !"  I  obaerved.  ''  He,  surely,  must  write,  and 
receive  some  occasionally  ?*' 

**  You  may  be  right  &ere,  sir,"  answered  Dillon ;  '^  but  as  there  isn't 
a  house  here  fit  to  hold  his  livirwioe,  take  my  word  for  it,  he*s  not  to 
be  hadnearer  than  Skibbereen,  andthatVwhm  your  honour  must  go." 

This  seemed  to  be  true  enough ;  and  learning,  moreover,  that  the 
next  day  was  market-day,  I  resolved  to  walk  over  and  sjeep  there,  pro- 
cure what  was  necessary,  and  regulate  my  proceedings  accordingly. 

Aa  there  was]  but  one  road,  we  had  Httie  fear  of  losing  our  way;  and 
jmt  aa  the  evening  was  drawing  in,  we  came  within  sight  of  the  place 
which  has  recentiy  acquired  auch  a  dreary  celebrity.     The  poverty  and 

£rom  finding  a  very  tolerable  inn,  called  ^'  The  Cat  and  Sceptre,"  where 
a  good  supper  of  smoking  rashes  and  eggs  was  soon  got  ready  by  a 
sturdy,  active,  barefooted,  but  by  no  means  bad-looking. damsd,  who 
aaswered  to  the  name  of  Biddy. 

There  was  noparlonr,  it  is  true,  but  the  common  room  aaswered-my  pur- 
pose as  well,  especially  as  Dillon  was  with  me ;  he  made  some  difficuky  in 
fitting  down  at  first,  but  being  pressed,  his  timidity  gave  way,  andtheiee 
being  broken,  nothing  stood  between-him  and  his  appetite.  I  was  ratiKr 
sharp  set,  too,  so  that  Biddy  had  plenty  to  do.  Toe  ale  was  «roellent> 
and  the  whisky  unexceptionable,  and  when  we  drew  -near  the  Uariog 
torf  fire^.fartheeyeniag>had  setineiDldaad  wet^I  was  aotat  mil  sorry 
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to  have  exchanged  the  Kttle  cabin  of  the  Happjr-go-lneky  for  each  eom- 
fortable  quartexa.  We  were  aeatedy  aa  I  have  ofaeerred,  in  the  oommoa 
room,  in  which  a  good  many  guesti  were  aflsemUed.  They  were  moody 
ftnners  or  small  tradesmen,  and  the  disoouxae  tmned  prindpaUy  upon  the 
late  events  in  llpperary,  the  capture  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  hia  friends^ 
the  escape  of  the  other  leaders,  and  the  approaching  trials.  Having  no 
interest  m  the  matter,  or  rather  having  been  bored  to  death  with  the  sub- 
ject by  the  newspapers,  I  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  conversation, 
but  smoked  my  cigar  in  the  chimney-comer  in  silence. 

DiUon,  I  mncy,  lent  a  readier  ear  to  it  than  I  did,  though  he,  too, 
was  engaged  with  a  pipe,  for  next  morning  he  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his 
observations  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Had  I  been  diapoeed  to 
listen  to  what  was  said,  I  believe  I  should  have  profited  but  kttle,  the 
brogue  was  so  rich,  and  mixed  up  with  so  many  genuine  Celtic  words 
when  they  did  not  altogether  speak  Irish.  This  was  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever for  Dillon,  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  a  Munster  man. 

Once  or  twice  a  question  was  addrttsed  to  me,  but  whether  firom  fieUigue 
or  pre-occupied  thoughts,  I  was  in  no  mood  for  talking,  and  suck  answers 
as  1  made  were  as  brief  as  they  well  could  be.  It  appeared  afterwards 
that  my  taciturnity  did  not  operate  to  my  advantage. 

After  desiringlhllon  to  be  ready  early  next  morning,  I  wentto  bed  without 
having  accomplished  my  intention  of  writing  to  Glengariff,  for  the  ample 
reason  that  there  was  not  a  sheet  of  letter-pi^ier  in  the  '*  Cat  and  Sceptre^'' 
and  the  only  stationer  of  Skibbereen,  as  he  was  called  who  sold  everything, 
was  fifone  to  a  wake  some  miles  off.  For  the  benefit  of  future  travellers 
in  this  part  of  Ireland,  I  may  say  that,  though  there  are  possibly  grander 
hotels  to  be  met  with  than  the  *'  Cat  and  Sceptre^''  it  wouldn  t  be  easy 
anywhere  to  get  a  more  comfortable  bed,  or  be  shown  up-staira  by  a  livdier 
chambermaia  than  Biddy  O'Rourke, — diough  she  must  have  fi;ot  another 
name  by  this  time.  In  spite  of  certain  melodious  characters  aown-Btairs, 
who  sane  the  most  pathetic  ditties  at  the  top  of  iheir  vcnces,  I  slept  un- 
disturbed till  morning.  As  soon  as  I  was  dresMd  I  sallied  forth :  Dillon 
was  at  his  post,  and  together  we  went  to  the  maricet  On  the  way  he 
told  me  that  his  prognostics  with  regard  to  foul  weather  were  likefjr  to 
be  realised,  the  wind  still  blowing  fresh  from  the  westward.  Leaving 
him  to  market,  as  only  one  Irishman  can  with  another,  I  hunted  out  the 
stationer,  Mr.  Maguire's  establishment  There  was  a  strong  smell  of 
whisW  in  the  shop,  which  predominated  even  over  the  soap  and  cheese^ 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  distributor  in  Skibbereen,  but  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  tremendous  strength  of  the  article  in  the  cask,  oonaiderably 

to  recruit  the  spirits  exhausted  at  the  previous  night's  wake,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  say  ;  though,  from  a  certain  fiightiness  of  manner  and 
wig  rather  awry,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  (^uni<m. 

*<  It's  die  best  Bath  paper^  then,  youll  be  having,  sir  ?*'  said  Mr. 
Maguire,  ''with  the  goula  idge?  finer  was  never  seen  at  Darrynane. 
Dan  O'Connell— to  his  memory  be  pndse — niver  flourished  a  fan  over 
smoother.  That's  tuppinoe  a  sneet,  sir,  barring  you  tuck  arame,  then, 
maybe,  we'd  let  you  aown  a  Ut  cheaper." 

'<  I'm  not  going  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland,"  I  observed.  ''  I  simply 
want  to  write  a  letter." 

«<  Oh,  then,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Msguire,  with  some  bitterness  of  toii% 
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*' there's  not  so  much  to  be  said  about  such  a  coontiy  as  we  are  now, 
that  you  couldn't  add  to  your  letter  by  way  of  a  postscript.  It's  a 
countiy,  I  teU  you,  sir}**  continued  he  yehemen^y,  and  striking  his  fist  on 
ihe  counter,  '^  a  coun^  without  a  friend  ;  and  them  that  has  the  bould- 

ness  to  set  up  to  be  the  mends  of  Ireland,  is  the  man  the Peelers  shoots 

down,  and  hunts  and  drives  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  bad  cess  to 
ereiy  man  of  'em  that  ever  wore  a  straight  collar — the  Jessamys  !" 

**  Well,  my  good  fellow/'  said  I,  "I'm  neither  a  Peeler  nor" — with 
the  temptation  to  alliterate,  I  was  goine  to  add,  a  Papist,  but  I  checked 
myself  m  time — "  nor  any  thing  dse  Uiat  I  know  of,  except  a  man  in  a 
hurry ;  therefore,  the  sooner  you  give  me  what  I  ask  for,  the  better  for 
both  of  us." 

Mr.  Maguire  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  very  attentiyely  ;  a  sudden 
thought  i^pearing  to  strike  him,  he  gwe  a  glance  at  my  wide-awake 
straw  hat,  another  at  the  ugly  fHease  coat  I  wore  (for,  rougning  it  along 
the  coast,  I  had  not  been  very  particular  as  to  my  costume),  and  then, 
after  giving  me  a  knowing  wink,  turned  round  to  a  shock-headed  boy  who 
was  standing  staring  at  we  other  end  of  the  counter,  and  cried  out, 

"  Tim,  you  blageard,  hand  down  that  parcel  from  the  shelf  over  your 
head :  the  one  in  tne  wlutey-brown  cover,  with  a  band  round  it ;  stir  for 
the  life  of  ye.  Is  it  one  that'll  do  you,  gineral  ?  Take  two— -take  twiuty ; 
keep  the  tuppinces,  you'll  be  wanting  'em  before  all's  done  ;  the  divel  » 
bit  do  they  cross  this  counter.  Stay,  it's  a  could,  raw  momin',  the  Cape 
Clear  fogs  wet  a  man  through  inside  and  out ;  try  this,  and  then 
put  the  bottle  in  your  pocket,  and  what  you  have  to  do,  do  quickly,  for, 
take  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  this  coast  has  a  bad  reputation." 

Mr.  Maguire  accompanied  these  words  with  so  much  rapidity  of  action, 
rolUng  up  the  paper,  rejecting  the  money,  producing  the  whisky,  and 
literally  compelhng  me  to  swallow  a  glassful,  though  I  was  nearly  choked 
in  making  tne  attempt,  and  then,  in  a  friendly  way,  hustling  me  out  of 
his  shop  so  quickly,  tnat  the  whole  affiedr  was  over  before  I  well  knew 
what  had  tiucen  place.  I  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Maguire's  morning  draught  had  been  too  much  for  him,  or  had  followed 
too  closely  on  the  heels  of  last  night's  oompotations ;  or  else,  that  he  was 
slightly  touched  in  the  upper  story. 

**  Who  the  deuce  does  ne  take  me  for,*'  thought  1,  "calling  me  '  fi;ene- 
ral,'  and  making  all  those  shrugs,  and  nods,  and  grimaces  ;  there  s  not 
much  of  the  general  officer  in  my  costume,  at  all  events — nor  in  any 
thing  else  about  me  that  ever  I  heard  of.  These  Irishmen  axe  strange 
&Qows,  certainly.  However,  when  I  come  back  to  Skibbereen,  if  I 
find  Mr.  Maguire  sober,  111  settle  accounts  with  him  then ;  meantime^  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  riass  of  whisky  are  no  great  matters." 

I  had  nnrgotten  the  bottle  he  had  crammed  into  the  pocket  of  my  frieze 
coat. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  "  Cat  and  Sceptre"  I  accomplished  the 
&at  of  writing  the  letter  which  had  been  attended  with  so  much  diffi- 
cnlw.  I  told  my  uncle  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  arrived  at 
Skubereen,  and  added,  that  I  should  shortly  be  with  him.  It  was  my 
intention  to  hire  a  car  to  drive  over  to  Bantry,  but  as  I  had  nothing  with 
me  but  what  I  stood  in,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  on  boud  the 
sehooner  again,  in  order  to  pack  up  some  traps.    As  soon^  therefore,  as 
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I.bad  braakfiuted' and  setded  the  HU^  we  set  out  for  BaUitnore»  JXiOaa 
carrying  the  badcefe  as  befbre^  only  ihis  dme^  though  heaTiar,  it  waa  better 
worth  the  trouble,  being  well  filled  widi  promions. 

'*  You  were  yeij  meny,  I  auppoae,  last  nighty  afiber  I  went  i^ratain^'* 
said  I  to  my  companion,  as  we  trudged  along. 

<^  A  thrifle,  sir/*  replied  he,  "  the  boys  sang  a  little.'* 

'*  Yes,  I  heard  them  before  I  fell  askep  ;  I  knew  the  tunes,  bat  not 
the  words.     What  were  they  ?*' 

"  It  was  mostity  the  millodies,  Mr.  Dawes,— «ianxng  the  onld  ones, 
your  honour — such  as  *  The  Fox's  Sleep,*  ^  Coolon  Das,'  '  The  Bundi  of 
Green  Rushes  that  Grew  at  the  Brim,'  and  more  of  them  sort." 

"  Had  you  the  '  Ninety-eight  ?'" 

Dillon  screwed  np  his  eyes  and  knit  his  brows,  and  after  a  panae,  said, 
in  a  lower  tone, 

^'  No,  sir,  they  dar'  not ;  there'a  too  many  Peelers  about  juat  now; 
evier  since  the  business  up  there  in  Tipperary, — sorrow  a  man  can  open 
his  mouth  without  having  a  policeman  down  his  throaL  And  that»  Mr. 
Dawes,  puts  me  in  mind  to  tell  you  that  I've  seen  one  or  two  of  them 
chaps  dodging  about  this  momin'  in  rather  a  quare,  sospidous  kind  of 
way. 

'^  What  can  that  signify  to  us  ?"  said  I ;  *' the  *  business,'  as  yofa  catt 
it^  doesn't  concern  you  or  I." 

*^  That's  thme  enough^  sic  In  coorse  you  can't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it ;  you*ve  just  come  from  England, — it's  /  that  know  that^  and  so  I 
tould  'em." 

"  Told  who  ?" 

'^  Why,  sir,  the  boys  that  was  askin'  last  night  who  your  honour  was." 

*'  I  thought  they  looked  rather  inquisitively  at  me  ;  who  do  you  think 
they  took  me  for  ?" 

^  There's  no  sayin',  sir ; — they've  a  power  of  fancy  in  their  heads»  ihem 
boys.  Tom  Moore,  sir,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellintoni  or  may  be  Gineral 
O'Brien  himself,  who  knows  ?" 

General  O'Brien!  thought  I.  I  date  say  that  booby  MBgme 
had  some  such  notion  in  his  drunken  pate. 

We  now  stepped  out,  and  soon  reached  Baltimore.  From  die  height 
where  it  stands  we  could  see  the  schooner  lying  at  anchor,  though  the 
intervening  shore  was  hidden  by  the  inequaHty  of  the  ground.  Dillon 
shouted,  and  I  made  a  signal  by  waving  a  handkerchief,  to  which  the 
man  on  board  replied  by  running  up  l^e  ^isign,  and  then  hauling  it 
down  again.  We  then  followed  a  narrow  winding  path,  and  quickly 
gained  the  beach.  The  boat  had  put  off  from  the  schooner,  and  waa 
making  for  the  shore  ;  I  sat  down  on  a  rock  watching  her,  and  while  I 
was  thus  engaged,  was  not  aware,  until  I  heard  footsteps  doae  behind 
me,  that  some  one  had  come  to  the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  I  looked 
up,  and,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  saw  that  it  was  a  policeman.  He 
was  observing  me  very  attentively  ;  he  touched  his  hat,  and  afiber  wishing 
me  good  day,  said  something  about  the  weather  being  rough. 

'<  So  rough,"  replied  I,  '^that  I  have  given  up  uie  idea  of  cmiaing 
any  further  at  present." 

'^  So  I  should  think,  skr,"  observed  the  poUoeman,  with  a  amile  wfaidi 
I  did  not  understand. 
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^^rmgoiiif  OBfoondihe.soIuMiiieF/'oQiitbB^  **to  get  mjport<» 
manteau  ;  perhaps,  as  you  know  the  people  about  heie^  you  could  get 
me  A  man  to  cany  it  to  Skibbefeea  ?^ 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon^  sir/'  said  the  pdiceman,  ^<  but  I  can't  allow 
yon  to  Iftfe  the  abonJ* 

'^  My  good  fellowi"  retumed  I,  ^^fa  not  my  infcentioii  to  aakyonr 
ptrauBHon.     Do  yoa  Jauyir  who  yoo  aze  speaking  to  ?*' 

**  I  think  I  do^  sir,"  ref^Md  tlie  man,  in  a  firm  bat  respectful  manner. 

<«WeU,  then,"  lexdaimed,  <<if  yea  know  that,  yoa  most  know  that 
my  name*  is  Dawee  Matdiew  Dawea^-in  case  your  inquiries  hsrea't 
extended  so  hr." 

'^ Come,  sir," said  the  policeman,  ^^this  won't  do.  I. know  better 
than  that** 

**  Know  what  you  please/'  I  answered,  angrUy ;  *'  youll  not  prevent 

I  from  goioff -on  board  that  sohooner.  Dilbn,"  I  continued,  "  put  the 
basket  in  the  boat,  and  stand  by  to  sfaoye  off." 

^*  I  should  be  sorry  to  use  raioe  to  any  geademaa,"  was  the  police- 
man's  remark;  <<but  if  yoa  oUige  me,.6U',  I  must  See,  Tm  not 
alone/' 

And  looking  round,  I  peneeiTed  six  or  seven  of  his  men  suddenly 
fining  up  in  different  directions,  and  hemming  us  in  on  all  sides.  At 
the  same  time^  he  who  had  been  speaking  to  me  drew  a  pistol  horn. 
under  his  coat. 

Hongs  now  began  to  wears  aerious  aspect. 

*'  I  hnre  no  desire, "  I  said,  >^  to  resist  tne  authority  of  the  law,  but  I 
shonkl  like  to  know  fint  of  what  I  am  aooused." 

**  Yoa  aze  not  aocnsed  of  Anything,  sir ;  but  I've  good  reason  for  sus* 
pectin  that  you  are  one  of  the  rebel  ledera  in  the  late  affidr  at 
BiflingBny,  and  as  sueh,  itfs  my  duty  to  make  you  my  prisoner." 

^^Andwfaai^s  to  be  the  up^t  of  that?"  I  aaked,  as  calmly  as  I 
cenkL 

^*  I  muetiake  yoa  befinv  a  magistrate ;  his  wonhip  will  setde  what's 
to  be  done  with  you  afterwards." 

''This  is  pleinant,"  I  observed;  and  then  added,  ''I  suppose  yoa 
wan't  object  to  let  me  go  on  board  to  change  my  dress  ?" 

*'  It's  as  much  as  my  life's  worth,"  he  answered,  ''  to  let  you  lave 
ierrafirma/^ 

I  expostahited,'  but*  it  was  of  no  use  ;  the  man  was  firm  as  a  rodc^ 
and  I  was  obliged  to  yield  myseif  his  pnsonerr  nor  waa  I  alone  in  my 
glory,  the  capture  including  my  friend  ELeating's  £ustotam,  Dillon* 
The  man  and  boy  weve  put  under  surveillanee  as  well  as  the  sohooner, 
on  which  an  embargo  was  laid,  and  we  were  marched  off  across  the 
country,  in  the  direction  of  Castle  Townshend,  where  the  znagistrate 
resided. 

This  was,  to  say  the  least-of  it,  a  disagreeable  interruption  to  the  visit, 
so  long  deferred,  which  I  was  about  to  pay  m  undo;  however,  I  com- 
forted mr«M  with  the  thought  that  tne  a£nir  could  easily  be  set  to 
rights  wnen  I  saw  th»  magistrate.  Glengariff  was  not  so  far  off  but 
tlukt  my  nnele's  namnmnst  be  known  to  him,  and  then  I  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  Abandoning,  therefore,  all  idea  of  eeeaping,  whidi,  indeed*  . 
mmU  have  been  impossifaby  ignorant,  as  I  was.  of  toe  conntiy,  and  nar- 
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rowly  watched  by  half*a-doien  poUcemen,  I  quietly  moved  on  by  the  ride 
of  my  captor,  wno  held  the  rank  of  sub-inspector. 

There  was  nothing  churlish  or  oveibeanng  about  the  man,  so  I  re- 
solved to  put  a  few  questions  to  him. 

*'  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "  since  you  will  have  it  that  I  am  one  of  the 
rebels,  as  you  call  them,  which  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?*' 

''  That's  soon  answered,  sir,"  replied  the  sub-inspector ;  ^^  its  not  asy 
to  mbtake  a  gentleman  like  your  honour  for  any  but  one.  I  should  say 
now,  sir,"  continued  he,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  fiEuse,  '^  though  you 
oall  yourself  Mister  Matthew  Dawes,  tkcti  wasn't  the  name  you  marened 
out  of  Clonmel  with?" 

**  What  was  it,  then  ?" 

<^  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  Mchael  Doheny  ?" 

'^  And  why  Michael  Doheny  T*  I  inquired. 

'^  Beca'se  of  the  description,"  was  the  reply.  *'  See  here^  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  taking  a  paper  from  his  Docket,  which  proved  to  be  the  ^^Hue 
and  Cry," — '^  here  it  is,  chapter  and  vurse." 

And  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  read,  referring  to  me  every  now  and 
then  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  as  if  to  make  assurance  double  sure : — 

<<  <  Mchael  Doheny,  barrister,  forty  years  of  age,' — that's  about  it— 
(I  assure  the  public  I  am  only  twenty-nine) — 'five  feet  eight  inches 
in  height^' — no  mistake  there  — 'sandy  hair' — isn't  it  sandy  —  (not 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  but  calls  it  auburn)— 'coarse  red  face, 
like  a  man  g^ven  to  drink,' — (here  he  threw  his  eye  on  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  that  was  sticking  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  inwardly  cursed  Mr. 
Mag^uire's  whisky)  —  '  high  cheek  bones,'-— umph<—'  wants  several  of 
his  teeth* — (I  have  unluckily  lost  my  two  best  xaxAm)^-^  very  vulgar 
appearand^ — ('  the  devil  take  this  wide-awake,'  sud  I  to  myself )— - 
'peculiar  eoar$e  unpleasant  votce,'— -right  enough— (the  fellow  took 
advantage  of  a  cold  in  my  head,  otherwise  I  have  a  very  agreeable  vmce) 
— '  dress  indifferent^' — so  it  is  — *  ^  small  short  red  whiwers,* — them's 
plain  enough  to  be  seen.  There,  sir,  if  that  doesn't  correspond  with 
your  personals,  my  name's  not  Hm  Brady." 

He  folded  up  the  newspaper  with  the  most  sa^fied  air  in  the  worid, 
and  began  to  whistle  "  G^uryowen,"  as  if  he  had  quite  settled  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the  rebels,  but  to  be  set 
down  for  the  worst-looking  of  the  lot  was  a  little  too  mortifying.  I  felt 
that  it  was  useless  to  expostulate  just  then,  and  reserved  myself  for  a 
triumphant  vindication  before  the  magistrate. 

A  smart  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  Castle 
Townshend. 

The  resident  magistrate  or  R.  M.,  as  Mr.  Brady,  with  piofearional 
technicallly,  called  nim,  did  not  happen,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Ireland^ 
to  belie  his  designation ;  he  was  on  the  spot,  and^  after  a  brief  delay,  the 
whole  party  were  ushered  into  his  presence. 

"  Well,  Brady,"  said  Mr.  0*Kelly  (that  was  the  magistrate's  nameX 
"  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?    Who  nave  you  got  here  ?" 

"  I*m  thinldn',  your  honour,"  said  the  poUceman,  stmnng  fbxwaidt 
and  speakine  in  that  kind  of  under-tone  called  in  Lndand  "  a  pig*s 
whisper,"  which,  like  a  stage-aside,  is  heaid  by  everybody;  "Tm 
thinkin'  111  be  in  for  the  five  bunder'." 
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Ab  he  spoke,  he  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  myself 
and  Dillon. 

"Whoo — 00 — ool"  whistled  the  magistrate  gently,  but  in  a  pro- 
longed note,  and  looking  stedfastly  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  other 
piisoner.     "  Is  that  it  ?    Now,  then,  let  us  hear  all  about  it" 

'*  Your  honour  knows,"  said  the  sub-inspector,  ^'  what  sort  of  game 
weVe  been  huntin*  lately,  though  small  the  luck's  been  till  this  day, — 
and  how  the  intilligince  of  the  force  has  been  selected  for  the  duty  to 
give,  a  good  account  of  the  hide-and-seekers.  The  pawty  under  my 
command  was  at  Skibbereen  yesterday  evening,  and  Michael  Quin  comes 
to  me  at  the  station,  and — 

'' '  Mister  Brady,'  says  he,  '  how  they  ever  come  there  it*s  not  I  that 
can  tell  you,  but  tbere's  quare  guests  at  the  Cat  and  Sceptre  this  night, 
absoondin*  and  smokin'  in  the  biff  room  of  that  same/ 

<<  <  Quare  V  says  I ;  <  what's  tiie  likes  of  'em  like,  Mick  ?' 

^*  *  One's  a  big,  black  fellow,'  says  he ;  '  and  'tother^s  a  smart-sized, 
xed-headfed  chap ;  both's  wet  and  durty, — ^tiiey've  been  .through  the  bog, 
rU  go  baiL' 

*'  In  ooorse,  your  honour,  I  looked  at  the  '  Hue  and  Cry/  in  my 
pocket,  and  findm'  the  head-marks  correct, — <  Mick,'  says  I,  '  go  rouna, 
and  warn  the  force ;  mnd  some  of  the  boys  down  to  the  ,  shore  to  keep  a 
look  out  £rom  Ballydahob  to  Baltimore,  it's  for  the  say-side  they'll  be 
maldn*.  We'll  dnve  'em  into  a  comer,  and  there  catch  'em.'  I  tuck 
four  men  besides  meself,  and  posted  'em  so  that  there  was  no  gettin'  to 
Roscarberry  orBantryway  without  their  knowin'  it;  I  then  promis- 
cuously intered  the  Cat  and  Sceptre,  and  sure  enough,  I  see  the  prisoners; 
they  sat  smokin'  by  the  fire  side,  as  asy  and  comfortable  as  if  they'd 
be^  in  the  lord-leftenant's  diawin'-room.  '  Out  of  Skibbereen,'  says  I 
to  meself  '  you'll  not  get,  my  fine  fellows,  and  Tim  Brady's  eye  not  on 
ye ;  but  I  made  no  stir,  only  watchin'  'em  till  they  went  to  bed,  and  up 
and  down  all  night  in  front  of  the  public,  lest  they'd  try  and  bolt  in  the 
dark.  Momin'  comes  at  last,  your  honour ;  and  what  do  I  see  the  first 
thing,  but  my  Two  comin'  out  of  the  house,  and  lookin'  about  'em  like 
foxes  turned  out  of  a  bag  before  they  know  which  way  to  take.  The 
black  prisoner  has  a  basket  at  his  elbow,  and  after  a  short  colloguing,  off 
goes  he  to  the  market-place,  and  the  red  one  steps  me  into  Mister 
Maguire's,  and  axes  for  letther-paper.  ^  If  it's  biddin  good-bye  you 
mane,'  says  I  to  meself,  '  there's  no  hurry,  therell  be  plinty  of  tune  for 
lettfaer-wiitin'  yet.  As  I  was  standin'  convanient  to  Mister  Maguire's, 
it  was  asy  enough  to  hear  what  he  said.  Pat  Maguire  has  a  voice  ye 
may  hear  firom  this  to  Kinsale,  especially  when  he's  fresh  up, — and  my 
sespicions  was  conformed.  Back  again  does  the  prisoners  go  to  the 
Cat  and  Sceptre  and  breakfasts ;  it  was  a  gowld  sov'rin'  the  black 
one  changed  in  the  market  at  John  O'Dowd,  the  butcher's,  and 
butcher's  mate  and  bread  that  was  in  it — the  basket^-that's  now  to  the 
fere^ — and  while  I  was  watchin',  out  comes  a  sprig  of  a  gossoon,  little 
Teiry  Donovan,  own  grandson  of  the  Widdy  O'BouxKe,  wiu  a  letther  in 
hisnst 

'<  *  Terrjf  ma  houehai^  says  I,  giving  him  a  gentle  grip  by  tho 
shoolther,  '  how  long  have  you  been  we  postman  of  Skibbereen  ?' 

'^  <  lAve  ^our  hould  of  me,'  says  the  lad,  <  for  it's  a  tinpenny  Vvx 
gettin'  to  bnng  tins  to  the  post-office.' 
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**  ^  Sorrow  a  Ht,'  says  I  to  meself,  '  ihe  post-offioe  diall  see  tint 
same ;'  but  I  tould  Terry  I  was  going,  and  would  take  care  of  it  wink 
be  went  to  plaj.  €rlad  enough  was  the  lad  to  go  and  spend  ihe  tin- 
penny  that  was  bomin'  in  his  po<^et,  and  so  the  doknnent,  yoor  hooomv 
fell  into  my  hands,  and  here  it  is.  I  made  bonld  to  open  it,  as  I  lade 
wntin ' 

^  Is  it  possible,  sir,**  exckimed  I,  indignantly,  interrupting  the  police* 
man's  cool  statement,  **  ihat  strangers  are  treated  this  way  in  Ireland  by 
those  who  ought  to  protect  them, — ^that  the  sanctity  of  a  sealed  lefefcer 
should  be  violated, — ^that " 

'^  Pray,  sir,"  said  Mr.  O'Relly,  **  be  quiet ;  if  the  man  has  exceeded 
his  duty  he  will  be  properly  dealt  with,  but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added, 

glancing  at  the  open  letter,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  as  he  spoice,-^''  in 
tie  meantime,  I  must  say  appearances  seem  to  justify  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding he  has  adopted.  Be  kind  enough  to  reserve  what  you  have  to 
say  till  he  has  done.     €ro  on,  Brady." 

^'  As  to  the  sanctity  of  voilation,  your  hononr,"  said  the  sub-inspector, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  <'  the  back  of  my  hand  to  the  charge ;  it 
wasn't  a  saled  letther  at  all,  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  little  duity  bit 
of  a  yallow  wafer,  as  wet  as  when  it  was  first  spit  upon,  more  by  token 
that  it  stuck  to  my  thumb,  so  I  couldn't  be  breaking  sales  any  how ! 
Well,  your  honour,  prisintly  out  comes  my  Two  again,  and  makes  towards 
Baltimore  at  a  goodish  pace,  the  black  prisoner  carryin'  the  baskit,  and 
the  red  one  close  alongside  of  him  conyarsin  and  quite  playful.  I  fbllied 
Asm.  at  adistance  till  they  got  to  the  town-ind  and  then  tuck  a  short  cut 
down  to  the  say-side,  wh^e  1  got  the  men  of  the  force  togedier  and  sur- 
prised them  as  they  was  going  on  board  of  a  schooner  ^t  was  waitin* 
to  fetch  them,  quite  handy.  Then  it  was  I  heard  this  prisoner,"  pointing 
to  me,  **  call  the  other  '  Dillon ;'  and  this  is  all  I  have  to  say,  your 
honour." 

**  Well,  prisoners,"  said  Mr.  O'Kelly,  addressing  us  both,  though  be 
seemed  to  expect  me  to  answer,  "  you  have  heard  the  constable's  state- 
ment. What  explanation  have  you  to  offer  of  the  very  snspicioiiB  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ?" 

«<  I  am  at  a  loss,  sir/'  sud  I,  ^'  to  conceive  how  so  very  ample  a  fiaet  as 
that  of  leaving  one's  yacht  for  provisions  while  cruising  about  the  coast, 
and  wishing  to  go  on  board  again  when  I  had  got  what  I  wanted,  can  be 
construed  into  anything  suspicious." 

'^  Which  you  mean  to  say  is  the  whole  question  as  fiir  as  you  are  eon- 
cemed?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  do." 

Mr.  O'Kelly  smiled  incredulously. 

''Now,  listen  to  me,  ar,"  he  observed;  ''this  officer  of  poHoe^  wbose 
assertions  I  have  not  heard  you  deny,  informs  me  that  yourself  and  yoor 
companion  are  discovered  m  the  ousk  of  the  evening  in  the  town  o£ 
Skibbereen,  into  whidi  you  had  effected  your  entrance  in  an  tmumial 
manner^-don't  interrupt  me,  sir; — that  you  were  evidently  desirous  of  not 
attracting  the  observation  of  the  persons  who  frequented  tne  public-houae; 
that  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  you  were  both  a-feot,  ostennbly  for 
the  purchase  en  provinons  but  in  rranty  to  afibrd  one  of  you  the  meaBU 
ef  communicating  with  your  friends  before  you  left  the  country,  to  do 
which  you  addressed  yourself  to  one  of  the  most  notoriously  disaffiseted 
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men  in  the  place ;  that  afiber  despatcbing  yoor  letter,  as  yoa  thonglity  to 
its  destinatioii,  yoa  left  Skibbereen  as  furtively  as  you  entered  it,  and 
made  yoor  way  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a  vessel  was  lying  to  take  yon  off, 
into  whichy  notwithstanding  the  tempestaous  state  of  the  weather,  you 
wen  at  once  about  to  embark,  when  the  police  arrested  you.  You  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  that  1  think  the  latter  have  acted  upon  Tenr  justi- 
fiable grounds ;  indeed  they  would  have  been  wholly  wanting  m  their 
duty  i^  in  times  like  the  present,  when  the  country  swarms  with  fugitiTes 
anxioas  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice,  they  had  not  arrested  you  in  the 
way  which  has  been  described." 

^  I  have  no  fiinlti  or,"  replied  I,  ^^  to  find  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  policeman;  he  has  related  the  facts  correctly  enough.  What  I  object 
to  is  the  inference  which  you  draw  from  them  to  our  disadvantage." 

«<  It  is  my  produce,  sir,  to  make  inferences,**  retorted  the  magistrate, 
<'  especially  when,  without  any  denial  of  facts,  the  accused  seek  to  give 
their  own  colouring  to  the  transaction.  I  have  not  lived  so  long  in  the 
worid  without  having  gained  this  experience,  that  there  are  always  two 
ways  of  telling  a  story.  Yours  is  plausible  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
that  is  not  quite  &r  enough  to  satisfy  me.  Your  personal  appearance 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  description  of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  rebel  leaders  in  the  late  lawless  affairs  in  Clonmel  and  Tipperaiy ; 
that  of  your  companion  is,  perhaps,  rather  less  accurate,  though  the 
poEceman  &tinctly  swears  that  he  heard  you,  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment, when  you  were  thrown  off  your  guard,  speak  to  him  by  the  name  of 
another  rebel  leader ;  and  to  sum  up  the  matter,  with  what  m  my  opinion 
is  the  most  conclusive  iatit  of  the  whole,  here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
person  unknown,  and  signed  with  the  very  initials  of  one  of  the  persons 
suspected,  in  whidi,  as  openly  as  you  have  thought  it  prudent  to  speak, 
you  have  alluded  to  events  in  which  I,  at  least,  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising the  type  of  your  recent  adventures  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
your  escape.  I  shall  read  this  letter  to  you,  that  no  doubt  may  exist  in 
your  mind  as  to  the  motives  by  which  I  am  guided." 

Mr.  O*  Kelly  accordingly  read  as  follows : — 

**  Skibbereen,  October  12,  1848. 
*'  DsAK  Unclb, 
*^*  I  am  so  £ur  on  my  way,  though  it  has  been  rather  a  round-about  one, 
but,  thank  €rod,  a  few  hours  more  will  see  me  safe  under  hatches.  You 
have,  I  make  no  doubt,  been  anxiously  expecting  some  tidings  of  me, 
but  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  let  you  know  before ;  my  movements,  for 
the  best  possible  reasons,  being  so  very  uncertain  ;  indeed,  at  one  time  I 
almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  you  again.  Since  I  left  my  ftiends  I 
have  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it,  but  I  must  not  complain,  for  I  chose 
my  own  course.  What  changes  have  taken  place  since  you  saw  me  last  I 
I  feel  quite  sure  yon  would  not  recognise  me ;  so  completely  am  I  altered 
in  appearance  l^  the  sort  of  life  I  have  been  lately  leading,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  costume  by  which  I  am  now  disguised.  However,  these 
are  trifles,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  shines  aqain^  I  trust  I  shall  be  a  new 
man.  This  is  all  I  need  say  at  present ;  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
hear  in  the  way  I  believe  you  most  wish,  fix)m  your  affectionate  nephew, 

"M.D." 
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<'  There,  sir,''  said  the  magistrate,  as  soon  as  he  had  ended,  "  I  think 
it  will  give  you  some  trouhle  to  persuade  me,  after  this,  that  you  are  not 
the  man  I  take  ypu  for.  It  is  useless  to  minoe  the  matter,  Mr.  Dohen  j, 
—everything  tends  to  confirm  the  fact ;  there  is  not  a  syllahle  in  tlus 
letter  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  your  position  since 
the  occurrences  in  July,  and,  do  you  mark  me,  sir,  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  you  have  marked  in  italics." 

*'  I  wish,  sir,"  I  returned,  somewhat  testily, ''  that  your  acquaintance 
with  its  meaning  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  letter.  The  very  super- 
scription might,  I  think,  have  enlightened  you.'' 

I  could  see  by  his  heightened  colour  that  Mr.  0*Kelly's  Irish  blood  was 
up  at  this  remark,  but  remembering,  probably,  that  he  was  on  the  benchy 
he  suppressed  the  anger  that  was  rising. 

'<  Sir,*'  said  he,  emphatically,  *'  that's  another  point  that  makes  against 
you ; — the  letter  is  without  any  address;  it  was  given  with  private  in- 
structions and  a  piece  of  money  to  a  boy  named  Terence  Donovan  to 
deliver.  What  the  orders  were  which  you  gave  him,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  made  them  perfiectly  intelligible*  Toa 
talk  of  a  superscription,  sir, — where  is  it  ?" 

He  held  out  the  letter,  as  he  spoke.  ' 

^<  Not  there,  certainly,"  replied  I ;  'Mt  is  not  the  custom  in  England 
to  write  the  address  inside  the  letter." 

England,  sir !"  returned  Mr.  O'Kelly — ^his  passion  beginning  to  rise— 

you're  mighty  free  with  England ;  but  it  won't  do,  Mr.  Doheny.  If 
it  isn*t  inside,  as  you  call  it,  I  say  again — where  is  it  ?" 

'*  Most  likely,  sir/'  I  answered,  '<  on  the  enyelope,  which  tfab  yecf 
intelligent  policeman  has  neglected  to  give  you." 

Mr.  O'Kelly  looked  puzzled  at  this  observation ;  simple  as  the  things 
was,  the  absence  of  the  envelope  had  never  struck  him.  He  bit  his  lip, 
and  turned  abruptly  to  Mr.  Brady. 

"  What's  gone  with  the  cover,  Brady  ?'* 

The  sub-inspector  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  paused  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  Speaky  sir,"  cried  the  magistrate,  impetuously. 

''  Is  it  the  cover,  your  honour !  the  common  bit  of  paper  the  letther 
was  wrapped  in  ?  oy  gor,  then,  I  threw  it  away.  Wnere  was  the  use 
of  kaping  a  thing  like  that  ?  nobody  writes  their  idaes  on  the  outside  of 
a  letther,  that  ever  I  heard  tell  on." 

Mr.  O'Kelly  g^t  very  red  in  the  face ;  he  saw  that  the  policeman  had 
made  a  regular  Irish  blunder,  and  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  had  shared 
in  it  himself.     He  was  resolved,  however,  not  to  be  beaten  so  easily. 

<<  This  is  all  very  well,"  he  said,  ^' but  the  absence  of  the  cover  disproves 
nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Pray,  sir,  what  explanation  have  yoa 
to  offer  of  them?" 

"  If  you  will  be  kind  enough,  sir,"  answered  I,  '^  to  allow  me  to  give 
you  a/u//  explanation  of  the  whole  affair,  I  think  I  can  satisfy  you  that  I 
am  really  what  I  describe  myself  to  be,  and  that  this  man,  whose  name 
certainly  is  Dillon — no  uncommon  one  in  Ireland,  by  the  bye — is  a  very 
different  individual  from  the  misg^ded  person  with  whom  you  seem  dis-* 
posed  to  identify  him." 

<'  Very  well,  sir,*'  said  the  magistrate,  folding  his  anns  and  kaningbadc 
in  his  chair,  ''go  on." 
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I  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  him,  point  by  point,  all  that  the  reader  is 
acquainted  with,  up  to  the  time  of  my  writing  the  unfortunate  letter.  He 
listened  attentively,  and  I  could  perceive  by  his  countenance  that  the 
straightforwaidness  of  my  story  had  begun  to  make  some  impression 
en  hmi.  He  would  not,  however,  receive  it  all  as  gospel,  but  when  I  had 
finished  proceeded  to  cross-examine  me. 

*'  What  made  you  say,  sir,  that  you  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  round- 
about way  to  Skibbereen?*' 

''  My  object,"  I  replied,  **  was  to  get  to  Bantiy,  and  from  Cork,  I 
imagine,  the  high  road  through  Bandon  is  barely  one-third  of  the  distance 
by  sea." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  a  few  hours  more  see- 
ing you  safe  under  hatches  ?  That  looks  more  like  wishing  to  be  off  the 
land  than  on  it." 

*'  Perhaps  it  does,  sir,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  spoke  figuratively. 
Having  been  cruising  about  for  three  or  four  weeks,  I  suppose  I  have  got 
into  a  nautical  way  of  expressing  myself ;  it  is  an  affectation  I  am  sony 
for." 

**  Ah !  Why,  sir,  should  your  uncle,  if  he  is  your  uncle,  be  so  anx" 
iously  expecting  news  of  you,  and  how  came  you  to  despair  of  ever  see- 
ing him  again  ?  What  was  the  rough  time  you  had  of  it,  and  the 
c/iafi^es that  had  taken  place,  and  the  disguise^  sir?  Answer  these.'* 

"  I  will  try,  sir.  It  is  ten  or  eleven  years  since  I  saw  my  uncle  last, 
and  at  that  time  I  was  quite  a  boy."  Mr.  O'Kelly  looked  hard  at  me, 
and  a  smile  was  almost  perceptible,  but  he  said  nowing,  and  I  went  on. 
^*  I  had  long  promised  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  had  been  often  disappointed » 
so  that  it  was  natural  enough  he  should  be  anxious.  The  ^  rough  time* 
had  reference  to  the  gale  of  wind  that  made  us  run  into  Baltimore  har- 
bour, and  the  ^  disguise'  1  think  speaks  for  itself ;  the  dress  one  wears  out 
yachling  is  not  precisely  the  same  a  man  figures  in,  in  the  streets  of 

^*  All  this  may  or  may  not  be  the  fact,"  said  Mr.  O'Kelly,  '^  but  the 
political  allusion,  sir,  that's  what  I  should  like  to  get  at." 

*^  Political  allusion  !"  I  exclaimed,  '*  how  !  where !" 

*'  Oh,  sir,  these  things  are  pretty  well  understood  ;  we  can  make  out 
hieroglyphics.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  By  the  time  the  sun 
shines  again,  I  trust  I  shall  be  a  new  man.'  On  your  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man, does  not  that  mean  '  the  sun  of  liberty  and  political  regeneration  ?' " ' 

*'  Upon  my  honour  then,  as  a  gentleman,"  returned  1,  lapng  the 
strongest  emphasis  on  the  words,  '*  it  means  nothing  more  than  '  a  clean 
shirt  and  a  shave'  before  another  day  went  over  my  head." 

31r.  O'Kelly  was  staggered  at  the  simplicity  of  my  explanation ;  I  saw 
he  was  vexed  with  himself,  but  at  the  same  tune  half  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  turn  things  had  taken.     But  he  was  magisterial  to  the  last. 

•*  Well,  sir,"  he  said  "  I  have  one  question  more  to  put  to  you.  As  the 
cover  of  the  letter  is  unfortunately  lost  and  you  lay  so  much  stress  on 
that,  you  can  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  me  who  it  was  addressed  to?" 

'^  None  in  the  world,"  I  answered.  **  My  uncle,  who  is  my  mother's 
brother,  has  a  place  at  Glengariff,  on  the  other  side  of  Bantry.  His 
name  is  Colonel  Desmond." 

'<  What  the  devil !"  exclaimed  Mr.  O'Kelly,  startled  quite  out  of  his 
propriety,  ^*  Colonel  Desmond  I — ^he  your  uncle  ?" 
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•    '*  He  isy  sir,  I  gWe  yoo  mj  word.** 

**  Welly"  said  ne,  his  energy  sorpriang  him  into  a  sodden  ezhihWkiiL  q£ 
hiogue,  ^^  that  bates  Bana^er !  Col<»el  Desmond  your  mide !— then 
Tom  Desmond  is  your  coosm  ?^ 

^The  same,  nr;  we  are  not  only  cousins,  but  have  been  school- 
fellows.    He  was  brought  up  with  me  at  Eton." 

'^Troe  enough  he  went  there  tar  hk  education.  The  rascal  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  my  eldest  daughter,  Grace.  He's  in  the  hooie 
at  this  moment  U  he  can  identify  yon,  I  have  no  more  to  say  on  the 
iobject.  Here^  yon  Tim  Brady,  step  into  the  hall,  and  desire  one  o£  the 
servants  to  g^ve  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Desmond  and  beg  him  to  step 
this  way ;  it*s  on  a  little  business  I  want  him." 

All  the  rest  was  plain  sailing — if,  after  my  previoos  serape^  I  ms^ 
venture  on  another  nautical  term.  Tom  Desmond  koew  me  the  inskant 
he  entered  the  room,  but  was  more  than  enough  surprised  to  see  me 
there,  and  so  situated.  Of  course  Mr.  O'Kelly  made  me  the  amende 
honorable,  and  as  an  Irishman  *never  does  things  by  halves,  of  eonrm 
he  made  me  stay  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Castle  Townshend,  and  mounted 
me  the  next  morning,  when  my  cousin  and  I  rode  over  to  Glenganff 
together,  exacting  from  me  a  promise  to  come  and  to  see  him  the  next 
time  I  came  to  Ireland.  Just  before  I  took  leave,  and  while  Tom  wss 
whispering  something,  very  tender  no  doubt,  to  Miss  Grace  OHeSj — 
an  extremely  fine  girl,  by-the-bye — ^her  fiither  took  me  aside. 

*^  A  word  of  advice,''  said  he,  in  a  low  tone  ;  *^  while  yoa're  in  Ireland, 
never  put  your  letters  into  those  d  d  envelopes,  as  you  call  theai. 
They  entirely  defeat  the  ends  of  justice!" 

I  laughed  and  shook  hands  with  him ;  we  mounted  and  rode  off;  and 
this  time  nothing  prevented  me  firom  paying  the  long^-defiened  ^  Visit 
TO  MY  Uncub." 
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8ir  Walter  Long,  of  Brayoot,  was  twice  married.  The  first  ladj  was  a  File- 
ington,  of  Worcettenhire;  the  aeoond  a  Thinne,  of  Longleat.  The  second  wife 
persuaded  the  father  to  disinherit  the  son  of  the  first  marriage.  The  derk  of  her 
brother,  Sir  Egrimond  Thinne,  sat  up  to  engross  the  deed.  As  he  wrote  he  per- 
ceived the  shadow  of  a  hand  on  the  parchment.  He  thought  it  might  be  only  his 
fuacy  and  wrote  on.  Bj-and-bye  a  fine  white  hand  interposed  between  the 
pardmient  and  the  candle,  and  he  ooold  discern  it  was  a  woman's.  He  reAiied  to 
engross  the  deed.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  heir  was  righted  at  last 

The  winds  of  drear  December  were  howling  near  and  &r; 
With  snow  the  hflls  were  whitened,  there  glimmer'd  scarce  a  star ; 
The  glad  hearts  of  each  household  around  5ie  fire  had  dzawn, 
Where  sparkled  glowing  childhood,  th'  Anrora  of  life's  dawn: 

A  lonely  derk  was  writuig,  swift  o*er  a  parchment  scroll. 
Till  seemed  the  words  before  him  in  inky  seas  to  roll ; 
Until  the  street  was  silent  and  cold  the  hearth-stone  grew,    * 
And  wayed  the  long-wick'd  candle  in  evexy  irind  that  Uew. 
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A  Taliant  knight  lay  dying—a  step-dame  by  hia  side 

Won  him  to  wrong  his  fint-bom— the  child  of  her  who  died. 

That  scroll  his  goodly  birthright  gaye  to  a  younger  son. 

And  when  'twas  written,  signed,  and  sealed,  the  step-dame's  work  was  done. 

Why  paused  that  derk  ?— «  shadow  npon  his  work  was  cast, 

A  small  hand  o'er  the  parchment  dimly  and  swiftly  past. 

He  glanced  around  all  doubting,  the  place  was  kme  and  still, 

••  'Tis  weary  work,"  he  murmured,  **  'gainst  Death  to  drive  the  quilL" 

He  wrote  on ;  but  the  parchment  with  white  light  seemed  to  blaze, 
And  lo  !  from  out  the  centre  there  sprang  a  host  of  rays  ; 
A  hand  of  wondrous  beauty  amid  the  brightness  lay. 
The  letters  paled  beneath  it— the  dark  words  past  away. 

That  hand  !  no  pulse  was  beating  beneath  its  dazzling  hue — 
No  life-bloodfs  ebb  or  flowing  thrilled  in  those  veins  of  bhie  ; 
That  hand!  oh  nothing  human  was  e'er  so  purely  fair: 
Hast  seen  the  wild  rose  Uossom  float  on  the  summer  air  ? 

The  lig^t  bright  foam  that  rideth  upon  the  billow's  crown  ? 
Beneadi  the  white  swan's  pinion,  know'st  thou  the  tender  down? 
So  fragile  and  so  spotless,  upon  its  argent  bed, 
Unmoyed  it  lay  before  him,  the  chill  hand  ot  the  dead! 

The  derk  looked  up,  beside  him  there  smiled  an  angel's  fhce, 
A  form  of  hmnan  outline,  bent  with  the  willow's  grace; 
Hast  seen  the  young  moon  looming  amid  an  earthbom  mist? 
Or  floating  'neath  the  waters— a  flower  the  sun  hath  kissed? 

The  lustre  of  the  ni^t-queen  streams  softened  thro'  the  dond; 
And  the  bright  blush  of  the  flower  glows  'neath  its  wat'ry  shroud. 
So  vague  was  she,  and  shadowy,  so  dimly,  strangdy  fadr, 
A  crown  of  silver  lilies  gieam^  o'er  her  flowing  hair. 

Her  voice— the  young  derk  heard  it — and  with  his  heart  he  heard, 
Those  tones  the  founts  of  being  in  their  deep  centre  stirred ! 
**I  am  that  young  child's  mother,  whom  thy  swift  pen  would  wrong, 
"  The  angels  took  me  early—earth  did  not  own  me  long. 

''Hie  love  I  bear  my  first-born  was  luUed  by  Death  to  sleep— 
"  The  bud  lies  in  the  dark  seed  till  summer  dews  shall  weep ; 
"TiU  summer  suns  shall  wake  it  dad  in  triumphant  bloom, 
"  The  light  of  God  awaiting,  my  love  slept  in  ue  tomb. 

''Lol  in  the  dim  dd  chancel  in  hdy  trance  I  lie, 
''The  lights  and  shades  flit  o'er  me  as  days — months — ^years,  pass  by— 
**  The  first  red  glow  of  morning  creeps  up  the  long  aisle's  gloom, 
"  The  moonbeams  glance  around  me— meet  haunters  of  the  tomb ! 

"  And  nothing  warms  or  chills  me — I  know  no  joy  or  pain— 

"'TIS  well— foil  soon  pass'd  o'er  me  my  lover's  bridal-traizL 

"The  young  child's  guardian  angd  stood  in  my  grave  to-night, 

"'  Come  forth  once  more,'  he  whispered,  *  to  shidd  thy  son's  birthright.' 

"  I  felt  the  love  within  me  kindle,  and  thrill,  and  glow, 
**  And  through  my  soul's  dim  essence  its  subtle  music  flow ! 
**  Though  not  of  earUi  or  heaven,  poor  disembodied  wight  I 
''My  love  hath  burst  the  barrier  that  shuts  the  dead  fh>m  tight  t 

"  Put  up  thy  pen,  good  writer,  and  pray  on  bended  knee, 
"  For  one  hath  stood  beside  thee  who  'mid  the  dead  is  finie." 
She  smiled,  and  smiling  blended  into  dim  air  away — 
At  dawn  that  derk  was  praying  like  one  in  dire  dismay. 

And  horsemen  riding  madly  came  swearing  to  the  door  ; 

"  The  parchments,  derk !  ere  noonday  the  knight  will  be  no  more." 

"  Not  all  his  golden  acres  where  bend  the  noddCag  com  ; 

"  Nor  merry  trout  streams  gliding  fh>m  woods  that  meet  the  morn; 

"  Not  all  his  dewy  pastures,  nor  goodly  kine  they  feed, 

"  Should  buy  from  my  poor  goose-quill  that  base,  unrighteous  deed. 

"  Go  back  and  bid  the  step-dame  and  dying  knight  beware  I 

**  For,  k)  I  the  blessed  angels  are  sworn  to  right  the  heir." 
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It  b  now  &;eQeralIy  acknowledged,  by  thinking  men  as  well  as  by  the 
most  thoughtless,  by  the  high  and  weslthy  as  by  the  poor  and  humble 
artisan,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  that  as  a  plethoric  person  is  reyived 
by  bleeding,  so  nuiy  the  body  politic  of  this  densely-crowded  country 
be  relieved  by  an  extensive  emigration  of  her  population ;  but  it  does 
not  so  satisfactorily  appear  that  either  our  rulers  or  the  nation  at  large 
consider  that  something  more  than  mere  emigration  is  required,  and 
that  the  stream  which  gushes  forth  is  as  precious  as  the  blood  which 
still  flows  through  our  veins.  The  laisserfaire  school  assert  that  the 
state  should  not  interfere ;  and  that,  provided  we  are  rid  of  our  suiphis 
population,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  land  in  British  or 
foreign  possessions ;  whether  they  amalg^amate,  in  some  sort  or  other, 
into  a  social  body,  or  disappear  by  shipwreck,  famine,  or  pestilence  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Under  the  auspices  of  that  school  has,  for 
the  most  part,  British  emigration  taken  place,  and  have  British  colo- 
nies been  formed.  Thus  convicted  felons  have  been  deemed  fit  seeds 
of  future  empires,  and  men,  strangers  to  each  other,  have  been 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  mother  country,  by  one  hope^ 
by  one  motive  only  of  attraction — to  accumulate  wealth,  and  boimd 
together  by  one  sole  nezrus— gold.  Most  have  suffered  disappoint- 
ment: ill-advised  laws  and  regulations  have  contributed  to  blast  the 
hopes  of  many,  while  their  own  blindness  and  mad  speculation  have 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  majority  in  the  younger  settiements.  Thus, 
whenever  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  establish  a  new  colony,  or 
to  increase  an  old  one,  it  has  been  requisite  to  send  agents  througfaoat 
the  counti^,  like  recruiting-sergeants  with  drum  and  fife,  and  with  tales 
not  dissimdar,  to  beat  up  for  colonists  ;  to  issue  pamphlets  innumerable  ; 
to  write  books  not  a  few ;  to  exert  the  influence  of  the  press,  to  laud  the 
territory  to  be  settied. 

All  this  trouble  and  expense  might  be  spared,  and  the  truth  might  be 
told,  if  the  advocates  of  emigration  would  consider  that  attraction  will 
have  far  greater  and  more  permanent  effects  than  impulsion !  In.  other 
words,  that  an  enlightened  system  of  colonisation  being  established, 
enaigration  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  first  who  emigrate 
thither  find  the  land  a  fruitful  and  good  land,  and  governed  by  wise 
regulations,  they  will  persuade  their  relations  and  friends  to  foUow  them, 
and,  surrounded  by  all  which  made  England  dear,  they  will  have  just 
reason  to  rejoice  that  they  became  colonists. 

^  Before  proceeding  further,  the  two  terms,  Emigration  and  Colonisa- 
tion, must  be  clearly  deHned,  as  they  are  fi^uentiy  taken  in  a  veiy 
vague  sense.  Emigration,  it  is  evident,  means  the  going  forth  of  per- 
sons from  the  land  of  their  birth,  or  of  their  late  residence ;  but  it 
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properly  means  nothing  more ;  it  does  not  even  comprehend  the  act  of 
arriving  at  another  land. 

Colonisation,  however,  is  a  term  of  vastly  more  extensive  sense.  It  is 
not  only  the  operation  of  planting  new  colonies,  hut  it  embraces  in  its 
meaning  the  performance  of  any  work  connected  with  the  colonies.  It 
signifies  not  only  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  building  of  cities,  the  in- 
creasing the  population,  the  formation  of  roads  and  harbours,  and  the 
establishment  of  laws  and  regulations,  but  it  means,  also,  the  beautifying 
of  those  lands  and  cities,  the  endowment  of  churches  and  coUeges,  the 
improvement  of  those  laws  and  regulations — in  £act,  any  act  connected 
with  the  colonies.  In  its  original  and  simple  sense,  it  signifies  the 
means  by  which  a  number  of  husbandmen  are  enabled  to  exist  on  a  new 
territory. 

To  use  a  homely  simile,  emigration  is  to  colonisation  what  carting 
bricks  is  to  building  a  house.  As  the  guiding  power  of  intelligent  work- 
men is  required,  to  form  a  substantial  and  symmetrical  edifice  with  the 
bricks;  so  strong  laws  and  wholesome  regulations  are  necessary  to 
create  a  prosperous  and  happy  community.  The  stones  should,  before- 
hand, be  cut  and  chiseled,  measured,  and  fitted  to  their  places,  and  an 
enduring  and  beautiful  building  may  then  speedily  be  raised. 

As  the  social  edifice  at  home  is  bound  together  by  links  which  have 
taken  centuries  to  forge,  by  traditional  associations,  by  reverence,  by 
afiection,  by  respect  and  confidence  among  all  classes,  by  protection 
afforded,  by  serrice  rendered,  duties  on  all  parts  acknowl^ged  and 
fulfilled,  so  must  the  buildings  we  would  erect  in  our  colonies  be  united 
by  like  bonds,  carried  thither  whole  and  unbroken,  or  it  will  prove  un- 
stable and  ungainly,  and  quickly  &11  to  decay. 

We  should  transplant,  therefore,  in  due  proportions^  parts  of  all  com- 
munities existing  at  home.  A  scion  of  the  leading  fiunily  in  each 
country,  the  younger  son  of  the  landlord  of  broad  acres,  his  tenants* 
children,  the  agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics,  with  their  children, 
who  have  worked  for  them,  should  united  cross  the  seas  to  another  home, 
^where,  in  the  company  of  those  they  know  and  respect,  they  may  live 
under  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  parent  land ;  where  they  may  still 
enjoy  all  which  attached  them  to  their  birth-place ;  where  they  may 
dwell  in  a  land  which  is  Britain  still.  Colonise  properly,  govern  them 
well,  create  for  them  good  laws  and  reg^ations,  protect  Uiem  as  well 
^m  foreign  aggression  as  from  internal  disturbance,  give  security  that 
those  good  laws  and  regulations  shall  be  permanent,  and  that  those  which 
are  found  insufficient  shall  be  improved,  and  no  longer  will  there  be  a 
necessity  for  a  periodical  agitation  to  induce  emigration ;  but  men  of  all 
classes  will  regularly  resort  to  the  colonies,  to  find  occupation  for  them- 
selves, and  to  form  an  heritage  for  their  children. 

Men  of  large  capital  will  resort  to  them  in  order  profitably  to  invest 
their  money.  Men  of  intelligence  and  education,  with  independent  for- 
tunes, will  go  thither  not  so  much  to  increase  their  property  as  to  find  a 
better  climate  or  a  more  tranquil  existence.  Men  of  small  capitals  will 
there  be  certain  of  employing  them  advantageously ;  hardy  labourers  of  find- 
ing work  for  their  hands,  and  educated  men  for  their  heads,  while  numbers 
who  now  exist  useless  at  home,  or  are  compelled  to  spend  in  foreign  states 
money  which  should  contribute  to  feed  their  starving  countrymen,  will  thus 
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become  eolomsU^  the  fbonden  of  wealiby,  virtuous^  aod  bi^^  oommii^ 
xiities. 

It  beinff  very  generally  acknairledged,  that  througfaoat  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  eolanial  empie  of  Great  Biitain,  there  is  vast  room  fiv 
improving  thdr  internal  regulationB  in  order  to  make  them  attractive^  we 
mnat  oonaider  what  alteradoDB  are  lequiredy  and  how  to  carry  them  oafei 
and  in  the  detenninalion  of  the  question  Hes  the  difficulty.  The  inha- 
bitants of  one  colony  object  to  the  means  by  which  land  is  to  be  pm- 
diased,  and  the  ruinous  delay  in  obtaining  pooaoomon  of  it;  in  anc^her 
eokmy  the  tenure  on  which  it  is  held  is  found  fiuilt  with,  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold  by  the  government  in  others  is  disbked,  the  system  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  is  considered  wrong,  and  our  commerdal  rego- 
lations  with  all  are  objected  to ;  indeed,  none  of  our  possessions  aie  with- 
out many  and  very  just  causes  of  complaint.  Nor  is  this  surpiiaing^ 
when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  British  colonies,  and  how  widdy 
they  are  scattered  over  the  globe,  comprising  one-fifUi  portion  of  the 
habitable  part  of  it,  and  remember  how  few  are  the  persons  appointed  to 
administar  to  their  wants.  It  is  more  wonderful  that  they  are  not  in  a 
br  worse  condition.  It  must  be  the  task  of  the  present  generation,  and 
a  noble  one  it  ii,  to  improve  their  cf^Mdnlities,  to  make  them  fit  residenceB 
for  civilised  men,  bulwarks  of  the  British  crown.  At  the  same  time, 
while  we  insist  on  the  necessity  of  careful  colonisadoo,  we  would  on.  no 
account  neglect  to  form  a  weU-reeulated  system  of  emigration,  the  means, 
«^^  of  tnu-porting  T^  of  wffSr  colooia.  «e 
fonned. 

Some  very  sensible  and  very  benevolent  persons  inost  that  all  the  govern- 
ment has  to  do  is  to  land  people,  selected  at  random,  safely  on  the  ahoaes 
of  our  cdoniee,  and  to  let  them  shake  into  their  places  as  they  best  can« 
This  is  what  tbey  have  hitherto  done  with  regard  to  the  Australian  and 
Cape  colonies,  while  the  emigrants  to  North  America  have  been  allowed 
to  drown  in  rotten  ships,  or  to  die  of  pestilence  or  fomine  in  overcrowded 
cooes  as  might  hafqpen.  The  discxganiaed  state  of  society  in  most  of  our 
oolonies  is  the  best  proof  of  the  effects  of  want  of  system.  The  most 
floori^iing  and  hiq»py  settlements  are  those  formed  by  private  gentkmen 
of  their  former  tenants,  by  sectarian  or  other  bodies,  and  by  German  emi* 
grants  united  under  one  pastor. 

The  necessity  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  exertions  of  the  energetie 
His.  Cluaholm,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  who  has  en^kloyed  herself  in  con- 
ducting female  servants  and  others  up  the  country  to  find  employment,  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  want  of  systematic  colonisation. 

Again  and  again  it  must  be  repeated,  the  colonies,  to  be  of  their  fuH 
use^  must  be  attractive ;  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  even  if  all  the  ahips  of 
the  navy  were  to  be  employed  and  to  l>e  fitted  in  the  most  luxurious  manner 
imaginable  and  provisioned  with  the  choicest  viands,  whether  such  would 
increase  the  emigration  of  the  educated  and  higher  orders  of  society,  un- 
less a  better  order  of  colonisation  should  prevail  than  at  present  exists. 
It  is  much  easier,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  point  out  the  faults  of  our  colo- 
nial system  tiiab  to  suggest  the  necessary  improvements,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  subject  is  of  too  much  vital  importance  to  aUow  of  a  busier /aire 
method  of  proceeding.  The  interests  of  the  nation  present  and  future 
demand  a  change,  and  however  difficult  the  task,  our  energies  must  rise 
to  the  emergency. 
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To  imdfiratand  more  clearly  what  is  required,  we  will  take  a  glance  at 
theoQDiditioQof  the  three  pnncipal  fields  <^  British  ColonisatiQii.  First  in 
Older  come  the  North  American  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  next  the  8ett]e<* 
moitB  at  the  Cajpe  of  Good  Hope,  and  lastly,  her  Australasian  Colonies. 
Her  smaller  settlements  are  not  a  whit  better  goyemed,  and  arenot  in  many 
lenpects  less  worthy  of  our  attention ;  but  as  with  the  exception  of  the 
FaUdaad  Islands,  they  do  not  afford  any  extensile  receptacle  for  emi- 
grants, we  will  not  at  present  describe  than. 

In  those  last  mentioned  islands,  howeyer,  were  they  well  governed, 
nfiay  thousand  persons  might  soon  find  employment  and  support 

The  oldest  settled  and  most  thickly  populated  of  our  colonial  posses* 
Bona  are  our  North  American  proTmces.  They  consist  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  now  united  under  one  government.  New  Brunswick,  Nora 
Scotia,  Frinoe  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  not  a  small  slice  of  the  wwld,  and  Vancouver's 
Island,  the  whole  comprising  an  extent  of  country  of  itself  sufficient,  if 
peopled,  to  form  several  mighty  empires,  yet  firom  mismanagement 
abfaough  within  a  few  weeks  sail  of  England,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
atill  remains  a  desert  Here  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  diildren  may 
find  a  hiq»py  and  peacefiil  home,  yet  this  their  heritage  a  certain  class  ill 
politicians  coolly  talk  of  abandoning  as  expensive  and  useless. 

There  are  few  portions  of  the  earth's  suifece  so  interesting  to  study"  as 
Ae  map  of  Canada.  Let  us  contemplate  the  mighty  Biver  St  Lawrence^ 
nmning  through  Lower  Canada,  and  the  chain  of  magnificent  lakes  which 
almost  surround  Upper  Canada,  and  convert  it  into  an  island,  and  then  see 
what  the  energy  and  perseverence  of  man  has  done  to  connect  these  lakes  by 
canals  with  the  boundless  ocean,  so  that  the  ship  which  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  may  float  even  on  the  inland  waters  oT  Lake  Erie.  See  what 
numerous  rivers  intersect  it  in  all  directions,  and  observe  the  dties,  the 
irillages,  and  townships  which  have  sprung  up  on  their  banks,  and  consider 
the  vast  unexplored  tracts  of  country  which  yet  remain  to  be  peopled  and 
coltivated. 

Upper  or  Western  Canada  is  fiir  superior  in  point  of  climate  to  Lower 
or  Eastern  Canada,  winch  was  the  first  district  settled  by  the  French. 
The  winters  are  shorter  and  less  severe,  and  the  soil  is  more  generally 
fertile,  and  consequently  the  chief  portion  of  the  stream  of  British 
emigration  which  is  not  turned  to  the  United  States  flows  there.  Un- 
happily, however,  the  greater  number  of  emigrants  go  to  the  territoriei 
of  the  latter.  Tlds  feet  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  though  for  years  our 
lenslatctfs  and  the  public  have  refused  to  comprehend  it  Neitner  is  the 
ehmate  of  the  United  States  more  healthy,  mdeed  in  many  parts  it  is 
much  the  contrary,  nor  is  the  soil  more  fertile  than  that  of  Qmada,  nor 
is  there  any  want  of  land  in  our  colonies.  The  agents  of  the  Republie 
are  certainly  more  energetic  than  our  own  advocates  of  emigration,  hut 
there  is  some  more  powerful  cause  which  attracts  tiie  chief  stream  of 
emigration  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Orleians,  instead  of  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  or  to  Halifex  or  St  John's. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  advantages  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
American  continent  as  a  field  for  colonisation,  is  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  winter,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it  is  subject ; 
coDsequentiy,  delicate  persons,  unaccustomed  to  rough  it,  should  not 
veoture  to  become  settiers  in  the  backwoods,  but  strong  and  hardy 
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colonists  will^  with  perseyerance,  most  certainly  succeed,  while  capitalists 
will  find  ample  employment  for  their  gold.  The  same  general  obsenri* 
tions  with  regard  to  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities,  refer  to  Nova  Scotisy 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  £dward*s  Island,  except  that  the  climate  of 
that  beautiful  little  island  is  more  temperate,  and,  if  possible,  more 
healthy  than  that  of  our  other  North  American  possessions.  Yet  these 
colonies,  peopled  though  they  mostly  are  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  with  capacities  for  improvement  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  wozld, 
remain  comparatively  poor,  while  the  inhabitants,  whether  of  French  or 
British  descent,  are  generally  discontented.  Thus,  while  the  United 
States  go  rapidly  ahead,  their  neighbour  Canada,  inferior  in  no  respects 
to  them,  crawls  slowly  on  towards  prosperity.  To  prove  that  this  state  of 
thino^  is  caused  by  wont  of  system,  or  rather  by  a  most  pernicious  system, 
we  shall  quote  the  words  of  a  traveller  who  has  twice  visited  Canada,  for 
the  noble  and  philanthropic  purpose  of  playing  his  own  part  in  the 
work  of  colonisation,  by  planting  on  an  estate,  purchased  expressly  for 
that  object,  some  poor  families  removed  from  his  own  property  in 
England.  This  was  real  colonisation.  Not  content  with  paying  their 
passage  and  bidding  them  go  forth  in  God's  name,  satisfied  to  be  rid  of 
them,  he  led  forth  his  tenantry  himself,  and  saw  them  safely  settled  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  under  charge  of  a  clever  and  benevolent  agent. 
Their  complete  success  has  rewarded  his  enlightened  exertions.  When 
these  families  left  England  they  were  paupers ;  they  have  now  eadi 
some  thirty  or  forty  acres  under  cultivation,  several  yoke  of  oxen,  cows, 
and  teams  of  horses.  The  work  written  by  the  gentleman  whose 
honourable  labours  we  are  recording,  is  as  worthy  of  admiration  for  its 
keen  satire  as  for  its  bold,  manly,  and  benevolent  spirit,  bespeaking  at 
once  attention  and  respect.  It  was  written,  however,  at  a  time  when 
the  British  lion  had  scarcely  begun  to  open  his  eyes  to  gaze  with  a 
near-sighted  blink  at  the  rich  domains  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his 
dreams  to  consider  his  own,  and  therefore  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
would  have  been  had  it  made  its  appearance  at  the  present  moment 
when  he  is  fully  aroused  aod  roaring  lustily  on  the  subject. 

In  answer  to  those  who  loudly  cry  out  for  a  proper  system  of  colonisa- 
tion, the  government  may  assert  that  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  already 
exists.  '^  For  the  information  of  those  whose  opinions  may  influence 
legblation  on  this  subject,  but  whose  attention  may  not  yet  have  been 
called  to  its  details,  I  will  shortly  state  what  this  s^d  supposed  system 
really  is,  and  will  leave  it  to  themselves  to  pronounce  how  far  it  is 
commensurate  with  the  purposes  of  its  existence,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Idills. 

^'The  sale  and  settlement  of  British  colonial  lands,  both  in  those 
colonies  in  which  the  Crown  still  retains  its  prerogative  in  this  respect, 
and  in  those  in  which  it  has  been  surrendered  to  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures, has  been  chiefly  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  land- 
companies.  Probably  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  surveyed  and 
cultivated  soil  in  the  British  colonies  is  either  now  vested  in  or  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  such  associations.  Three  millions  of  acres 
at  least  in  British  North  America  are  now  in  such  hands — owned,  in  fact, 
by  proprietors  whose  only  solicitude  concerning  their  property  is  that  it 
may  pay  them  a  dividend  on  their  shares.  Such  a  system  may  no  doubt 
in  some  instances,  if  well  conducted,  promote  the  earlier  settiement  of  a 
new  country,  whose  resources  may  be  drawn  out  by  combined  effiftSy 
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but  which  may  yet  be  uninviting  to  isolated  capitalists.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  every  land  company  intixxluces  into  the  colonial 
system  a  class  of  absentee  speculators  who,  if  their  scheme  is  successful, 
absorb  and  withdraw  from  the  colony  wealth  which,  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  iusdce  and  policy,  ought  to  be  re-invested  in  its  advance- 
ment. By  the  application,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  the  pur* 
chase-money  paid  by  such  companies  to  the  importation  of  labour,  or  the 
construction  of  roads,  a  sort  of  forcing  apparatus  for  ripening  the  re* 
sources  of  the  colony  has  been,  in  some  instances,  devised.  The  so-called 
South  Australian  scheme,  bom  in  1836,  died  in  1840,  is  the  most  noto** 
nous  specimen  of  this  policy.  It  has  been  as  the  accessory  to  speculations 
more  or  less  crude,  not  as  the  originator  or  patron  of  any  comprehensive 
colonisation,  that  the  imperial  government  has  hitherto  borne  part  in  the 
territorial  distribution  of  our  dependencies.*  Much  has  been  aaid  and 
written  by  statesmen  and  economists  as  to  the  accurate  proportions  of 
labour,  capital,  and  territory,  in  new  countries,  as  to  theories  and  systems 
of  sales,  of  prices  and  modes  of  sale,  and  the  merits  and  disadvantages, 
possibilities  and  impossibilities,  of  enforced  concentration,  and  right  appli- 
cation of  land  funds ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  lands  themselves,  the  subject 
of  these  deliberations,  have  been  leflb  in  mortua  manuy  vast  tracts  in- 
teiposed  between,  and  impeding  the  advancement  of  thin  and  scattered 
settlements,  to  be  hereafter  retailed  at  an  advanced  price  by  the  specu- 
lators who  possess  them.  Half-pay  officers  and  refugees  m)m  the  re- 
volted provinces,  which  latter  class  it  was  deemed  politic  thus  to  loyatise 
and  reward  for  their  submissive  endurance  of  bad  laws,  were  the  onginal 
grantees  of  estates  which  now  engross,  in  the  hands  of  their  vendees,  or 
representatives,  many  of  the  most  valuable  districts  of  British  North 
America.  The  only  consideration  on  which  these  grants  were  made, 
that  of  occupation,  has  been  successfully  evaded.  It  is  a  fact  in  the 
lustoiy  of  Canada,  that  of  one  tract  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  held 
in  1840  by  361  private  proprietors,  one  milUon  acres  were  at  that  time 
whoUy  unimproved,  and  ofdy  six  proprietors  residing  on  their  land.  In 
riding  through  the  forests  of  West  Canada  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  I 
occasionally  emerged  into  an  open  space  of  four  or  nve  acres  of  dwarfed 
underwood!,  in  the  centre  or  comer  of  which  I  generally  observed  a  ruined 
shanty,  or  log'house,  without  a  roof.  On  inquiry  I  learnt  that  these  were 
what  were  called  '  clearance  duties,'  and  that  the  term  imported  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  terms  on  which  the  surrounding  estates  were  granted : 
that  the  shanties  had  never  been  inhabited,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
owner  was  unknown,  and  could  only  be  learnt  at  the  registry  ^office  of 
the  district.  Those  who  have  leisure,  and  power  to  bestow  thought  on 
the  subject,  vrill  require  no  comment  from  me  on  such  a  policy  as  this. 
In  the  course  of  seven  years,  from  the  first  settiement  of  West  Australia, 
more  than  a  million  ana  a  half  of  acres  were  given  away.  Though  its 
consequences  endure,  the  system  of  firee-grants  is  now  discontinued 
throughout  the  British  colomte.  Its  only  remaining  vestige  is  the  re- 
mission to  military  and  naval  officers,  of  seven  years'  standing  or  more, 
a  portion  of  their  purchase-money,  for  land  in  certain  colonies,  according 
to  their  rank.     Colonial  lands  are  now  sold  at  various  advertised  prices. 

*  The  only  instance  in  which  the  government  has  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  was  in  the  settlement  of  about  400  heads  of  families  in  Canada,  1825. 
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I  fear,  however,  that  the  oommurioners  who  represent  the  crown  in  thk 
hehalf  could  ^exhibit  but  a  poor  balance-sheet,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  reahses,  nom  its  own  and 
British  subjects,  not  less  than  a  million  sterling  annually  £rom  land 
sales.  The  fact  is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  emigrant  subjects, 
who  resist  the  temptations  of  the  g^reat  chei^  republic,  prefer  the  chances 
of  unlicensed  occupation,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  '  squatting^  on  the 
crown  lands  in  our  colonies,  to  the  certain  cost  of  any  contract  widi 
government,  individual  proprietors,  or  companies.  I  recognise  in  tiie 
unlicensed  occupation  of  wild  land  in  our  colonies,  and  the  dUsoouraee- 
ments  to  thrif^  cultivation  and  settled  habits  which  it  entails,  raliSed 
as  it  is  by  the  prescriptive  law  of  the  back-woods,  the  germ  of  that  un- 
happy state  of  tenure  which  now  deg^rades  and  impoverishes  the  cottier 
peasantry  of  Ireland ;  and  I  am  well  assured,  that  a  continuous  two  cr 
three  years'  stream  of  pauper  emigrants,  who,  in  default  of  labour  on 
puUic  works  or  systematic  allocation  on  land,  will  have  to  work  their 
living  out  of  the  wilderness,  will  materially  aggravate  the  evil. 

^'  During  the  last  twenty  years,  neariy  a  million  and  a  half,  or  an 
average  annual  number  of  64,000  emigrants  have  lefb  onr  shores.* 
This  band  of  voluntary  enles  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and 
ignorant  Some  have  emigrated  at  the  expense  and  request  of  fiiends 
and  relatives  who  have  preceded  them ;  of  the  rest,  the  chief  English 
dement  has  been,  since  1835,  the  refuse  of  parishes,  idiom  the  Poor 
Law  empowers  its  officers,  under  certain  regulations,  to  expatriate.  The 
ordinary  qualifications  of  such  emigrants  have  been  the  weakness,  wicked- 
ness, or  indolence  which  promised  to  render  them  a  burden  or  a  nuisance 
to  their  neighbours,  and  they  have,  on  this  account,  been  selected  for  a 
career  in  which  strength,  integrity,  and  industry  are  absolutely  essential 
to  success.  Reduced  by  vice  or  poverty  to  his  last  shifU,  it  beeomes  a 
question  with  the  pauper  whether  he  shall  leave  his  country  at  the  cost 
of  his  parish  as  an  emigrant,  or  at  that  of  the  nation  at  large  as  a  con- 
victed felon.  The  best  evidence  of  the  ordinary  low  estate  of  British 
emigrants  is  the  tax  levied  from  them  on  landing  in  North  America,  as 
a  guarantee  to  the  communities  into  which  we  infuse  them,  against  the 
contingent  burden  of  their  supportf  The  occasional  shiploads  of  settlers 
who  have,  under  better  auspices,  lefb  this  country  at  the  expense  of 
humane  landlords,  on  whose  estates  they  lived,  are  the  honourable  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  ordinary  miseries  of  emigration  to  which  those 
benevolent  men  would  not  sufier  their  dependents  to  be  exposed.^ 

^*  The  ranks  of  Irish  emig^tion  have  been  composed  of  some  15,000 
or  20,000  a-year,  who  have  begged,  borrowed,  stolen,  or  earned  (though 
the  last  case  is  rare),  60s.  for  their  passage,  and,  in  former  years,  a  bag  of 
potatoes  for  their  food,  who  forsake  their  wretched  homes  to  end  at  the 
port  of  embarkation  one  unhappy  era  of  their  existence,  and  to  enter 
upon  another  which  is,  in  many  mstances,  unhappier  still.  It  was  not  until 
1840  that  the  state  and  prospects  of  this  portion  of  our  subjects,  the 

*  The  emigration  of  the  year  1848  has  amounted  to  250,000  souls. 

t  By  a  municipal  regulation  at  the  port  of  Boston,  provision  is  made  for  the 
cases  of  idiot  emignuUs;  and  the  mayor  told  me  that  such  unfortunate  creatures 
were  sometimes  landed  on  the  qua3r8. 

{I  instance,  as  examptes,  a  party  of  150  sent  to  Canada  frcm  Lord  Bath's 
estates  in  1831,  and  188  sent  out  by  Goloael  Wyndfaam  in  18S9. 
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ammal  64,000  in  wliose  prosperity  that  of  our  coloDieSy  and  therefore  of 
our  shipping  and  oommerce,  was  inTolved,  were  thoneht  worthy  of 
die  attention  of  the  British  goreminent*  Whether  uob  neg^t  is 
to  be  excused  by  the  more  engrossing  cares  of  our  foreign  and  do« 
mestic  policy,  or  to  be  ascribed  to  that  golden  prindple  of  non-inter- 
vention with  private  enterprise,  even  for  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant  against  the  wealthy  and  acute,  I  do  not  profess  to  de- 
cide: but,  either  from  inadvertence^  or  on  the  dehbrnte  principle 
of  laissez  fairey  these  thousands  of  British  subjects,  eveiy  unit  of 
whom  pubHc  policy  and  justice,  as  well  as  their  own  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness, entitled  to  our  fostering  care,  were  lef^  till  a  very  recent  period, 
without  even  the  semblance  of  legislative  protection,  to  be  mercilessly 
^iled  by  extortioners  of  their  little  substance  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
to  struggle  unaided  to  an  unknown  shore.  Of  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  those  who  eventually  succeed, 
I  will  not  now  speak;  nor  do  I  dwell  on  casualties  by  loss  at  sea,  or  fatal 
aclmess,  against  which  no  caution  can  uniformly  provide.  I  ynH  simply 
state,  and  am  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  prove,  that  the  pilgrimage  of  a 
British  emigrant  involves  (all  commissioners,  or  aeents,  or  acts  of  pariia- 
ment  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  a  series  <»  sufferings  which  need 
only  to  be  known  to  be  actively  |oommiserated,  and,  so  fiir  as  legislation 
can  promote  that  end,  abolished.  As  a  sample  from  the  records  of  past 
Brituh  emigration,  I  will  mention  that  in  1832,  1700  old  soldiers  and 
sailors,  whose  pensions  were  conmiuted  for  colonial  land,  were  exported 
by  the  government  to  Canada.  A  hundred  acres  of  sea  or  sky  would 
bore  be^  quite  as  useful  to  these  poor  fellows,  who  had  ndther  cafatal 
nor  energy  to  cultivate  their  grants,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and, 
as  the  cUef  agent  at  Quebec  reports,  they  became  dependant  on  charity, 
many,  predisposed  by  intemperance^  died  of  cholera,  and  about  100  re- 
turned to  the  United  Kingdom." 

Our  North  American  provinces  and  Western  Australia  are  suflBering  de- 
plorably from  this  lavish  mode  of  granting  lands,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  no  land  fund  to  aid  in  the  emigration  of  labourers;  Absenteeism 
is  one  of  the  great  clogs  to  their  advancement.  Colonies  settled  within 
the  present  generation  are  already  the  victims  of  the  curse  of  Ireland ; 
nor  is  New  South  Wales  altogether  free. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  signification  of  the  land 
fund,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  the  year  1840  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  under  the  royal  sign^mannal  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
colonial  lands  and  the  emigration  m  British  subjects.  All  nnocciqned 
lands,  not  belonging  to  companies  or  individuals,  are  considered  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  crown,  and  are  sold  at  a  certain  upset  pricey  varying  in 
different  colonies.  In  the  Australian  colonies,  at  1/.  per  acre  ;  at  the 
Cape,  at  2s, ;  in  Upper  Canada,  at  6«.  to  7«.  ;  in  Lower,  at  3#.  3^. ; 
and  in  die  Falkland  Islands,  at  Ss,  per  acre.  A  portion  of  the  fund 
nised  by  these  sales  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  under 
the  name  of  the  Colonial  Land  Fond,  to  be  expended  in  the  deportation 
of  able-bodied  labourers  and  females  to  the  colony  from  whence  it  is 
derived.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  pockets  of  the  colonists,  it  is  reiy 
justly  conridered  colonial  money,  and  the  commissioners  are^  therefore, 
antfaorised  to  select  persona  who  will  be  useful  in  the  colonies,  rather  than 
Aose  whom  the  mother  country  would  wish  to  get  lid  of.    After  we 
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have  taken  a  glance  at  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  the  Cape,  we  wOt 
discuss  two  of  the  most  important  colonial  subjects  of  the  day,  the  price 
at  which  crown  lands  should  be  sold,  and  the  possibility  of  arranging  the 
means  of  conveyance  for  the  yearly  increase  of  our  population  to  one  or 
other  of  our  colonies,  with  the  probabilities  of  their  finding  employment 
when  they  arrive  there. 

After  the  disunion  of  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland  was  fixed  on  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  that 
class  of  criminals  which  had  hitherto  been  sent  to  America.  Botany 
Bay  was  first  chosen  as  the  dte  of  the  intended  settlement,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  governor.  Captain  Phillip,  he  changed  it  to  a  spot  on  the 
shore  of  Port  Jackson,  where  the  flourishing  city  of  Sydney  now  stands. 
But  of  what  materials,  it  will  be  asked,  was  the  nucleus  of  this  future 
empire  formed  ?  Of  the  wisest  and  best,  of  sagacious  leaders,  of  pious 
clergy,  of  honest  merchants,  of  practical  farmers,  of  hardy  labourers,  of 
skilled  mechanics  ?  Unhappily,  no.  Were  it  not  melancholy  and  humi- 
liating, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  describe  (with  the  exception  of  the 
governor)  how  completely  at  variance  to  the  above  were  the  characters 
of  the  first  settlers.  As  we  sowed  so  shall  we  reap.  New  South  Wales 
was  founded  by  the  ofi&courings  of  our  gaols,  male  and  female^convicts 
in  unequal  proportions,  and  among  them,  it  is  recorded,  not  one  was  to 
be  found  acquainted  with  the  common  rudiments  of  agriculture.  For 
many  consecutive  years  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  of  starvatioD, 
for  they  were  too  ignorant  to  raise  food  for  themselves.  For  years  after- 
wards not  a  clergyman  was  to  be  found,  nor  had  a  church  been  erected 
in  the  colony*  It  was  considered  exclusively  the  rogues'  land,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  not  a  free  or  honest  man  ventiured  there.  The  ignorant 
at  home,  taking  their  ideas  of  our  colonies  from  the  description  of  this 
one,  a  general  repugnance  to  emigration  arose,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  is  mr  from  having  entirely  disappeared. 

Accounts  also  of  the  horrors  of  Moreton  Bay  and  Norfolk  Island  got 
abroad,  and  those  places  being  confounded  in  men's  minds  with  the  main 
colony,  increased  the  bad  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  The  beautaful 
island  of  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  was  peopled  in  a  similar,  or, 
if  possible,  worse  manner.  Whereas  New  South  Wales  was  founded  by 
felons,  Tasmania  was  peopled  by  doubly  convicted  ones,  it  being  made 
the  penal  settiement  to  the  former  colony.  From  the  time  that  the  elder 
colony  ceased  to  be  a  penal  settlement,  10,000  felons  have  been  annu- 
ally sent  to  the  shores  of  tiiat  unhappy  island.  This  torrent  of  crime, 
sufficient,  one  would  suppose,  to  sweep  everything  that  was  virtuous  and 
good  from  the  &ce  of  the  Umd,  was  at  leng^  stopped  for  a  time,  but  the 
stream  has  again  been  let  loose  under  a  different  name,  though  with  waters 
scarcely  less  turbid  and  foul.  In  trutii,  it  has  been  owing  to  no  virtue 
in  the  system  that  the  whole  land  has  not  become  a  perfect  pandemonium, 
but  we  have  to  thank  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  a  country  wluch 
can  afford  abundance  of  employment,  and,  consequentiy,  where  fewer 
temptations  to  crime  are  to  be  found  than  at  home.  The  harsh-sounding 
term  convict  being  abolished,  these  emancipated  felons  are  to  be  sent  out 
under  the  mild  appellation  of  exiles,  to  meet  their  old  friends  and  com- 
lades.  It  is  in  no  pharisaioal  spirit  that  we  look  upon  them  as  worse 
than  other  men ;  they  have  proved  their  weakness  by  committing  crime, 
and,  though  hiqppily  reformed  and  pemtent,  they  should  not  be  seat 
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where  a  large  mass  of    the  population  have  in   like  manner    heen 
convicts. 

The  dimate  of  New  South  Wales,  though  hot,  from  the  extreme  dry- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  healthy.  In  certain  dbtricts,  the  colonists 
have  suffered  much  from  want  of  water ;  hut  as  means  are  found  of  dam* 
ming  up  the  winter  streams,  that  great  cause  of  disaster  will  he  avoided. 
Although  com  does  not  flourish  in  every  part,  its  vast  sheep-walks  will 
be  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  to  a  large  population.  In  the  northern 
portion,  lately  opened  for  colonisation,  it  is  believed  that  cotton  will  be 
cultivated  with  advantage. 

While,  however,  slaveiy  exists  in  the  United  States,  the  colonists  will 
find  themselves  undersold  by  the  Americans.  The  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  shall  we  enable  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  compete  with 
their  slave-holding  republican  rivals  ?  Shall  we  encourage  people  who, 
like  those  of  the  United  States,  consume  5s.  6d.  each  of  British  ma- 
nu&ctures,  or  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  Australian  colonies,  who 
consume  from  7/.  to  10/.  a-head  in  the  year  ? 

New  South  Wales  contams,  inclusive  of  the  Port  Phillip  dbtrict, 
200,000  inhabitants.  The  capital,  Sydney,  is  a  large  populous  town, 
with  fine  shops ;  coaches  run  from  it  into  the  interior,  and  steamers 
convey  passengers  along  the  coast,  and  up  its  navigable  rivers.  In- 
deed, the  more  one  contemplates  this  magnificent  coimtry,  the  more 
anxiety  one  feels  that  it  should  be  wisely  colonised  with  civilised  and 
ChriirtLi  men.  ^ 

Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  the  south  of  the  mighty  insulated 
continent,  is  a  very  beautiful  island,  nearly  the  size  of  Ireland.  The 
land  is  fertile,  and  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  grain.  As  the  greater 
portion  of  crown  lands  are  already  disposed  o(  there  is  no  land  fund,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  little  emigration  thither,  added  to  which,  it  has, 
till  lately,  been  the  convict  settlement  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
60,000  ii^bitants,  half  of  whom  are,  or  have  been,  convicts.  Hobart 
Town  is  the  captal,  and  there  is  another  town  called  Launceston,  on  the 
lovely  river  Tamar,  on  the  north. 

The  Swan  River  settlement,  on  the  west  coast,  was  the  next  formed. 
The  colonists  were  a  superior  class  of  men ;  many  of  them  being  of  rank 
and  education ;  but  by  a  fatal  mistake,  large  tracts  of  land  were  given 
away  to  persons  who  expended  considerable  sums  in  carrying  out  la- 
bourers. Other  capitalists,  who  had  expended  nothing  in  the  transport 
of  labourers,  came  out,  and  outbid  those  who  had.  Land,  also,  was  sold 
at  a  very  low  price — 2s.  6d.  an  acre;  consequently,  wages  being  very 
high,  the  labourers  soon  collected  money,  and  becoming  landowners,  lefb 
the  capitalists  without  workmen.  The  result  was  the  ruin  of  many,  and 
that  fine  country,  which  would,  probably,  had  it  been  properly  colonised, 
have  contained  80,000  or  100,000  inhabitants,  has  only  5,000.  It  has, 
however,  lately  been  progpressing,  and,  would  the  large  landowners  make 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  intelligent  farmers,  who  would  go  out  with  their 
families  and  some  small  capital,  it  would  very  quickly  overtake  its  rivals. 
It  has  extensive  sheep-walks,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
hred  there.  Every  kind  of  grain  is  produced,  and  the  gums  collected  in 
its  forests  are  very  valuable. 

It  U  a  g^evous  pity  to  see  so  fine  a  country  remaining  a  desert ;  and 
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we  must  111^  tbe  colonists,  as  the  only  method  of  remedymg  the  fint 
error  committed,  either  to  make  g^rants  of  portions  of  their  land  to  all 
fanners,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  on  their  voyage,  or  else 
to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  the  sale  of  their 
lands  to  form  an  emig^tion  fund.     Labour  they  roust  have,  at  all  cost. 

The  sad  mistakes  committed,  on  the  attempted  establishment  of 
Australind,  not  only  injured  Western  Australia,  but  brought  systematic 
colonisation  into  most  undeserved  discredit. 

A  site  for  the  settlement  of  Australind  had  been  fixed  on,  but  while 
the  first  cargo  of  colonists  were  on  their  way,  Captain  Grey  had  dis- 
covered  another  and  more  fertile  territory.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
first,  they  forthwith  set  off  to  find  the  second  discovered  ;  but  Captain 
Grey's  duections  not  being  understood,  the  right  spot  was  not  hit  on, 
and  the  unfortunate  adventurers  returned  to  the  original  site.  Here,  the 
land  was  not  surveyed;  and  numerous  further  delays  occurring',  the 
greater  number  left  toe  colony  altogether. 

Had  moderate  forethought  been  exerted,  and  proper  arraDgements 
been  made,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions entertained  by  the  founders  of  the  colony  would  not  have  been 
disappointed.  Mty  a  more  happy  destiny  await  the  intending  oolonists 
of  Canterbury,  in  New  Zealand. 

South  Australia  was  the  fourth  Australian  colony  formed ;  and  a  new 
principle,  which,  in  many  respects,  has  worked  weu,  was  introduced,  by 
which  the  amount  of  all  crown  lands  sold  was  devoted  to  the  tran^Kvt 
of  labouring  emigrants.  It  was  computed,  that  as  it  requires  five  men 
to  cultivate  100  acres,  and  the  expenses  of  each  man's  passage  and  outfit 
would  be  20/.,  therefore,  that  by  selling  land  at  1/.  per  acre,  ihere  would 
always  be  a  supply  of  labour  in  tiie  colony.  This  system — called,  firooi 
the  name  of  its  nrst  advocate,  the  Wakefield  system — ^altiiough  an  iin- 
provement  on  the  lavish  granting  of  lands,  is  not  without  faults. 

The  plan  pursued  in  South  Australia  was  to  put  up  a  small  quantity 
of  land  only,  at  an  upset  price  of  IL  per  acre,  but  which,  firom  the 
speculative  spirit  of  the  colonists,  was  firequentiy  bought  at  three  or  fimr 
times  that  amount.  In  fact,  to  such  a  height  had  speculation  nm  in  the 
early  years  of  the  colony,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  first  settlers 
were  completely  ruined;  and  had  not  valuable  mines  of  copper  and  lead 
been  discovered,  it  would  have  been  doomed  to  linger  oa  in  poverty.  A 
contrary  fate  has  been  its  fortunate  lot;  and  a  number  of  wiell-educated 
and  superior  men  having  setUed  there,  it  being  free  from  the  stain  of 
a  conrict's  colony,  it  is  decidedly  the  favourite.  Adelaide,  on  the  tvnr 
Torrens,  not  far  firom  the  shore  of  St.  Vincent's  Gkdf,  is  the  capital;  and 
although  twelve  years  only  have  elapsed  since  it  was  founded,  it  is  already 
a  flourishing  city.  The  colony  contains  nearly  40,000  inhabitants.  It 
grows  abundance  of  com,  and  has  numerous  large  flocks  and  herds,  but 
its  mines  are  its  chief  source  of  wealth. 

On  the  following  year,  tiie  Port  Phillip  district  was  first  settied,  chiefly 
fiK>m  Tasmania.  It  is  now  to  be  called  the  colony  of  Victoria,  with  Mel- 
bourne die  capital,  on  the  Yarra-yarra  river.  Its  rise  has  been  most 
rapid ;  for  it  already  contains  a  population  of  nearly  50,000  souls.  It  jb 
boimded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  snowy  mountaing,  from  wh^ioe 
constant  streams  rushing  down  fertilise  the  rich  lands  between  them  ^od 
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Ae  ocean.  It  grows  every  species  of  grain  in  abandance,  and  catde  and 
hones,  especially,  thrive  on  its  green  pastures.  It  is  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  the  finest  portion  of  Australia. 

Such  is  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  various  colonies  of  Australia.  Not- 
withstanding the  want  of  system  and  the  numerous  errors  committed  at 
dieir  formation  they  exist,  and,  in  certain  i«specto,  sre  flourishing,  for 
when  active  hands  are  placed  on  fertile  lands  wealth  must  appear,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  food  and  employment  a  scattered  population  must 
be  more  free  from  vice  than  in  a  crowded  city,  when  they  are  idle  and  half- 
starved  ;  but  formed  as  the  social  body  has  been  with  elements  collected 
indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  is  still  unorganised  and 
disunited,  while  the  tone  of  the  race-course  and  cock-pit  pre^ils  among 
more  tiian  an  ordinary  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are, 
doubtiess,  many  men  of  the  Whest  character,  but  few  venture  to  deny 
what  every  writer  asserts,  and  the  numerous  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  the 
dissennons,  the  law-suits,  the  political  and  religious  quarrels  wluch  are 
so  prevalent,  too  clearly  prove.  The  happiest  and  most  flourishing  set- 
tlements are,  by  all  accounts,  those  formed  m  South  Australia  by  German 
fiunilies  who  emigrated  under  their  proper  pastors  as  their  leaders,  and  it 
will  be  foond  that  the  nearer  we  can  imitate  their  example  the  better. 

Among  the  numerous  pamphlets  on  emigration  to  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, we  must  recommend  one  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jackson,  who  has  long  resided 
in  tiiat  part  of  the  world.  With  other  valuable  suggestions  to  improve 
die  present  system,  he  urges  the  importance  of  having  stations  where  the 

remmoit  might  afford  occupation  for  the  surplus  labourers  who  might, 
a  short  time,  be  unable  to  find  employment  with  the  settiers.  He 
strongly  advocates  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  present  upset  price  of 
crown-Lands  in  Australia,  and  also  the  necessity  of  forming  as  many  new 
settlements  as  possible  along  the  extensive  coast-line  of  that  vast  terri- 
tory, that  emigrants  may  be  disembarked  at  various  spots  so  as  to  avoid 
the  mischief  of  artificial  concentration.  We  shall  hereafter  propose  a 
plan  which  we  believe  will  fully  accomplish  the  important  objects  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Jackson. 

While  the  settlements  in  Australia  were  forming,  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  New  Zealand  were  gradually  being  peopled  by  English  and 
other  Europeans,  who  contrived  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  natives  till 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain,  and  disputes  respecting  the 
disposition  of  land  commenced,  which  have  at  times  led  to  serious  results. 
These  have  been  happily  quieted,  and  already  nearly  15,000  Europeans 
live  in  various  settlements  on  the  coast.  Auckland,  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  north  island,  is  the  capital,  while  New  Plymouth  and  Welling^n 
are  in  the  southern  part,  and  about  forty  miles  from  Wellington  are  the 
extensive  and  fertile  Wairraipa  plains.  Nelson  is  in  the  north  of  the 
middle  island,  and  Otago,  a  Scotch  settiement,  is  about  half-way  down 
the  eastern  coast.  It  is  proposed  to  form  the  settiement  of  Canterbury 
in  the  middle  island,  which  appears  to  be  very  thinly  inhabited  by 
aborigines.  With  the  most  earnest  wish  we  have  for  the  success  of  tiiat 
settlement,  we  fear  that  unless  very  considerable  modifications  are  made 
in  the  proposed  plan,  it  will  not  attoact  very  large  numbers  of  emigrants. 
It  is  to  be  exclusively  Church  of  England,  and  roads,  churches  and  col- 
leges are  to  be  paid  for  beforehand  by  every  purchaser  of  land  paying  3/. 
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per  acre.  The  desire  to  become  the  owner  of  land  is  so  strong  in  men's 
minds  that  they  will  OTcrlook  other  advantages  for  the  sake  of  possessing 
it ;  and  while  it  is  to  be  procured  at  2s.  an  acre  at  the  Cape,  they  will  not 
go  as  far  ^;ain  to  find  it  at  3/.  per  acre.  New  Zealand  is  fml  of  fine 
rivers,  ana  covered  with  mountams  and  fertile  valleys ;  the  scenery  is 
beautiful,  and  the  climate  perfect. 

We  must  glance  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  trust  will  prove 
a  favourite  field  for  emigration,  now  that  the  Boors  and  the  Kaffirs  have 
become  peaceable.  After  its  capture  from  the  Dutch,  few  settlers  went 
there,  till  1821,  when  the  sum  of  50,000/.  was  granted  by  Pariiament  towards 
the  conveyance  of  emigrants.  It  now  contains  220,000  Europeans.  The 
climate  is  healthy  though  sudden  changes  are  frequent.  Sheep  and  cattle 
thrive,  but  it  is  subject  to  droughts,  and  few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable. 
Cape  colony  is  dirided  into  two  provinces,  of  which  Cape  town  is  the 
capital  of  the  western,  and  Graham's  town  of  the  eastern,  and  about  300 
mues  distant  from  the  latter  is  the  new  colony  of  NataL  The  climate  of 
Natal  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  soil  capable  of  growing  cotton.  It 
is  better  watered  than  the  Cape  Colony.  Considerable  numbers  of  people 
are  going  out  as  settlers  for  the  puipose  of  cultivating  cotton,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  Society  has  been  formed  to  found  a  settlement  diere  of 
persons  of  that  persuasion.  May  the  Ught  of  truth  dissipate  their  errors, 
and  bind  them  in  a  sodal  body  by  links  of  a  purer  and  truer  frith. 

Land  in  Natal  is  sold  at  2s.  per  acre,  so  that  although  the  funds 
derived  from  it  will  be  devoted  to  emigration,  few  can  benefit  by  it. 
Some  of  the  native  tribes  are,  however,  it  is  said,  willing  to  labour  at  a 
low  rate  of  wages,  and  by  that  means  the  Natal  cotton  growers  may  be 
better  able  to  compete  with  those  of  the  United  States  than  will  the 
settlers  of  Moreton  ^ay. 

In  the  colonies  we  have  mentioned  we  have  room  and  verge  enough  for 
the  employment  of  many  hundred  thousand  annually  of  our  home  popu- 
lation, could  means  be  found  to  convey  them  thither.  That  they  can  be 
found,  we  need  not  despair.  In  the  year  just  ended  nearly  250,000 
persons  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  our  system  is  yet 
very  imperfect.  The  annual  increase  of  our  population  is  estimatea  at 
300,000,  so  that  with  a  littie  more  exertion  we  can  at  all  events  keep  our 
population  from  surpassing  its  present  amount ;  indeed,  without  being  too 
sanguine  we  think  that  we  may  be  able  so  to  decrease  it  that,  witii  an 
improvement  in  our  agriculture  and  manufactures,  we  may  succeed  in  con- 
quering the  vast  amount  of  pauperism  which  is  now  almost  overwhelming 
us. 

In  Southern  Africa  much  remains  to  be  done  to  tranquillise  the  Boors  and 
to  civilise  or  subjugate  the  Kaffirs.  The  only  sure  way  is  to  make  them  all 
feel  that  they  are  Britbh  subjects,  and  as  such  while  they  are  prevented 
from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  Europeans,  they  will  be  protected  from 
the  oppressions  of  each  other.  The  labours  of  intelligent  and  pious  mission- 
aries of  the  Christian  frith  will  do  much,  and  by  extending  our  commerce 
by  numerous  ramifications  throughout  every  part  of  Souuiem  Africa  the 
advantages  of  civilisation  will  be  felt.  To  effect  this  we  would  annex  to 
the  British  crown  the  entire  district,  drawing  aline  from  Delagoa  Bay  on  the 
east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  on  the  west  Every  inducement 
should  be  given  to  British  subjects  to  settle  within  these  boundaries^  and 
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evcrjr  means  should  be  afforded  them  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  any  enemies  who  might  be  tempted  to  dispossess  them. 

It  is  a  subject  of  importance  too  vast  to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  a 
paper,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  it  brought  before  the  public  by  a  talented 
African  traveller,  by  whose  comprehensive  mind  we  believe  the  project 
was  at  first  conceived.  The  absurd  and  mistaken  notion  that  these  abo- 
rigines are  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  civilised  nations  must  of 
course  be  abandoned,  and  though  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity, 
they  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  power  of  the  white  man,  and  to  feel 
theur  own  inferiority.  To  effect  the  proposed  end  we  should  plant  among 
them  communities  of  virtuous  and  religious  men,  under  firm  and  intelligent 
leaders.  These  should  be  located  on  fertile  lands,  on  lines  traversing  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  keep  up  a 
weekly  or  a  biweekly  communication. 

In  fact  as  the  Russians  traverse  the  outskirts  of  the  Caucasus  with 
military  posts,  so  would  we  the  country  of  the  Bechuanas  with  trading 
posts  and  missionary  stations. 

One  can  scarcely  contemplate  the  immense  streams  of  wealth  which 
may  be  made  to  flow  towards  the  ports  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the 
wide  fields  for  our  manufiEUitures,  which  may  thus  be  opened  up.  Far 
greater  too  will  be  the  advantage  to  Christianity,  and  civilisation,  and  no 
other  means  we  have  ever  heard  of  offers  so  fair  a  hope  of  rescuing  the 
tribes  of  Africa  from  barbarism  and  idolatry. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  properly  adjusted  is  the  mini- 
mum price  of  crown,  or  waste  lands,  especially  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  minimum  upset  price  is 
now  fixed  at  IL  per  acre,  andtnat  it  is  firequently  run  up  to  double  that 
amount.     Now  although  a  small  proportion  of  the  land  from  its  richness 
or  neighbourhood  to  towns  or  navigable  rivers  is  well  worth  that  sum,  yet 
it  is  notorious  that  the  greater  part  is  of  far  less  value.     It  is  true  that  2/. 
and  3^  have  been  given  for  rural  land,  but  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
such  land  has  commanded  a  fine  back  run,  while  it  has  completely  shut  out 
other  waste  land  so  that  no  other  person  can  occupy  it.     The  consequence 
of  this  high  price  has  been  that  it  has  prevented  a  class  of  substantial  agri- 
culturists, most  useful  in  a  new  country,  from  goinc^  out  there,  and  the 
land  is  generally  in  the  hands  either  of  large  capitsmsts,  many  of  whom 
are  not  residents,  or  of  petty  farmers,  who  have  neither  capital  or  know- 
ledge to  enable  them  to  cultivate  it.     Another  evU  consequence  is,  that 
it  has  fostered  to  a  very  great  extent  the  practice  of  what  is  called  squat- 
ting, or  the  temporary  occupation  of  lands,  which  is  allowed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  rent  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle.     Thus  a  lar^e 
number  of  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  tie  to  the  country  than  the 
possession  of  so  many  thousand  head  of  sheep,  which  they  may  sell  any 
moment,  and  take  their  departure.     The  advocates  of  the  present  system 
support  it  because  they  believe  that  it  increases  the.  emigration  fund, 
ana  that  as  land  without  labour  is  of  no  value,  it  prevents  people  becom- 
ing the  purchasers  of  more  land  than  they  can  cultivate.    This  is  true : 
it  prevents  people  not  only  from  purchasing  land,  but  from  emigrating 
thither,  and  thousands  who  would  visit  the  shores  of  Australia,  were  land 
to  be  procured  at  a  low  rate,  now  carry  their  means  and  their  knowledfi;e 
to  the  United  States.     The  desire  to  acquire  land  is  mherent  in  the 
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breast  of  (nviliaed  man,  and  those  will  be  grievously  mistakem  who  de 
not  take  it  into  account  on  fixing  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  bt 
bought.  Our  object  is  to  people  Australia  with  educated,  intelligent^  and 
industrious  persons,  and  to  attain  it  we  must  hold  out  the  most  powerful 
inducements  we  can  invent  to  tempt  them  to  emigrrate  thither.  At 
present  the  United  States  far  outbid  us.  We  must  find  means  to  ont- 
tdd  them.  We  have  markets  to  create,  we  have  to  collect  conaumers  of 
our  manuBaotures,  the  veiy  existence  of  England  depends  on  our  doing 
80,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  work  we  must  take  into  oonnderation 
the  feelings  as  well  as  the  true  interests,  the  very  foolishness  of  men,  or 
we  shall  most  certainly  &iL  In  the  United  States,  land  is  sold  at 
As.  6d,  per  acre,  but  then  there  is  no  emigration  fund,  and  purdiasen 
must  find  their  own  way  there,  as  well  also  must  their  labourers.  If  in 
Australia  it  were  lowered  to  one  half,  or  third,  or  even  to  one  quarter  of 
what  it  now  is,  and  if  all  male  emigrants  were  compelled  to  pay  one  half 
their  passage  money,  we  are  certam  that  the  funds  produced  would  con* 
vey  four  times  the  number  of  those  who  now  go  free,  and  that  those  who 
could  pay  the  whole  of  their  passage  money  would  be  increased  six-fold. 

The  only  means  we  can  conceive  for  keeping  up  a  full  and  constant 
stream  of  emigration  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  well  regelated  system 
of  loans,  and  the  means  of  repaying  them,  for  the  further  transmission  of 
emigrants. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  and  many  objections  have  been 
~  to  the  possibility  of  collecting  debts  thus  incurred.  We,  however, 
alter  consulting  many  proprietors  of  extensive  colonial  estates,  and  othen 
connected  with  Australia,  are  convinced  that  it  could  he  done  without  any 
difficulty  or  risk  of  tyranny.  In  Australia  an  efficient  maehinexy  already 
exists  in  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the  rents  for  the  squatting 
Eoenses,  and  would  require  little  or  no  increase.  The  ooloniid  l^;i9- 
latures  would  also  willingly  pass  an  act,  allowing  the  arrest  of  wages  in 
the  hands  of  masters,  and  every  respectable  colonist  would  gladly  aid  in 
enabling  the  agent  to  recover  debts  from  those  who  migbt  be  unwiUing 
thowh  able  to  pay. 

The  simple  method  would  be  to  require  every  emigrant  reoeivinff 
a  loan  to  give  his  promissory  note  for  the  amount,  whii^  note  diooli 
be  sent  to  an  agent  in  the  colony,  and  he  should  be  able  to  recover  on 
it  at  any  of  the  local  courts. 

Thus  even  parishes  might  lend  money  to  emigrants  with  a  £ur  pro* 
spect  of  being  repaid ;  and  if  they  selected  portions  only  of  each  &inily,  and 
promised  to  send  the  remainder  when  the  first  repiud  the  money,  thej 
would,  in  all  probability,  soon  receive  it. 

As  another  means  of  relieving  the  mother-country  and  peopEng  the  ooilo* 
nies,  we  urge  the  importance  of  establishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  eadi 
port  a  large  asylum  or  school,  wh^re  widows,  sent  out  firom  England,  may 
leave  their  childrep  while  they  go  into  service.  These  asylums  should  bt 
^aoed  under  the  direction  of  Ladies  of  superior  education,  and  every  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
children.  They  would  be  supported  at  far  less  expense  than  in  Eog^andj  at 
the  cost  of  the  mother,  and  not  only  might  the  establishment  be  kept  up^ 
but  the  debt  incurred  to  erect  the  buildings  might  be  paid  off.  Sudi  a 
plan  would  be  not  a  little  more  humane^  and  certainly  less  expensive  ts 
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pariahes,  than  ihe  sjrsian  lately  pursued  at  Tooting  and  elaewhere.  We 
trust  that  the  colonial  government  will  instantly  commence  the  formation 
of  such  estahliahments.  The  parishes  will  eladly  pay  the  whole  es^tense 
of  the  passage  of  young  widows  and  their  children,  who  are  at  home  un- 
able to  earn  any  tmng  towards  their  own  support 

Hitherto  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  emigration  of  people  to  our 
own  colonies  has  been  the  ignorance  of  all  classes  concerning  them,  and 
this  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  an  organised  system  for  spreadmg  informa- 
tion, and  consequently  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  or  the  promoters 
of  any  fraudulent  scheme,  have  been  able  to  mislead  people  without 
being  detected.  Her  Majesty's  Emigration  Commissioners,  it  is  true, 
employ  agents  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  to  collect  emigrants,  and 
a  commission  of  10«.  to  16«.  per  head  is  paid  to  them  for  each  emigrant 
thus  collected  ;  but  as  they  are  seldom  of  a  class  of  persons  in  whom  the 
labouring  poor  have  much  confidence,  and  as  they  have  thus  somewhat 
the  character  of  crimps,  this  plan  is  decidedly  objectionable. 

Instead  of  it  we  would  urge  on  the  government  the  importance  of 
establishing  throughout  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  local  boards, 
cmnposed  of  the  magistrates  and  clergy,  and  other  gentiy  of  influence, 
who  should  have  the  office  of  coUectino^  emigrants,  and  ox  raising  funds 
for  their  transport.  These  boards  should  find  half  the  passage-money,  at 
least,  for  all  emigrants  firom  their  districts,  and  we  must  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  system  of  affording  free  passages  to  any  class 
of  persons.  We  are  certain,  with  the  plan  we  propose,  an  equally  good 
dass  of  emigrants  will  be  found,  and  the  colonisui  land-fund  will  go  twice 
as  far  as  it  does  at  present.  To  superintend  these  local  boards  we  would 
amx>int  two  or  more  travelling  conmiissioners,  who  should  in  the  first 
fJaoe  organise  them,  and  afterwards  visit  them  in  rotation,  to  inspect  the 
persons  willing  to  emigrate.  Each  board  should  keep  a  list  of  all  per- 
sons in  that  district  purposing  to  emigrate,  including  their  trades  and 
where  they  desire  to  go ;  and  ti^us  the  commissioners,  being  informed  of 
die  requirements  of  the  colonies,  the  supply  could  always  be  regulated 
according  to  the  demand. 

By  the  plan  we  propose,  wherever  the  pressure  is  g^reatest  there  will 
ihe  boards  be  most  willing  to  come  forward  with  funds,  imd  the 
emigrants  instead  of  being  drawn,  as  now,  fortuitously  often  from  dis- 
tricts where  they 'are  wanted,  will  invariably  come  from  those  where, 
from  being  most  densely  populated,  they  cannot  procure  work. 

Befiore  ocmduding  our  remarks  we  must  suggest  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  most  practical  and  simple  plan  for  colonismg.  Thirty  or  fifty 
landed  proprietors  or  even  a  larger  number,  of  the  same  opinions  m  religion 
and  politics,  diould  combine,  and  as  many  as  could  should  select  a  repre* 
aeDtadve,  a  hrother,  son,  or  some  other  reUtive  or  friend,  in  whom  tney 
have  oonfidenoe,  to  emigrate.  They  should  also  appoint  an  agent,  or 
daef  director  to  manage  the  affiurs  of  the  whole.  Their  next  step  would 
he  to  aarm^  with  the  government  for  the  privilege  of  being  the  bqLb 
porchaaersdFland  in  an  unoccupied  district  of  one  or  two  hundred  square 
ailesy  fiir  four  or  five  years.  I^udi  proprietor  will  then  produce  an  estate 
in  the  district,  according  to  the  size  of  ins  own  in  England,  from  100  to 
^KXX)  or  5000  acres.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tms  purchase  money 
^iU  be  xeturaed  to  En^and,  and  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  select  the 
labourers  to  send  out  by  means  of  it.     Thus,  for  eveiy  100^.  expended. 
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if  assisted  passages  alone  are  given,  be  will  be  able  to  send  out  ten  per> 
sons ;  if  free,  six. 

Many  suitable  tracts  may  be  found  in  the  Port  Phillip  districts,  ix 
South  Australia,  occupied  as  squatting  stations,  the  purchase  of  the  lease 
of  which  might  be  easily  arranged. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  first  body  will  consist  of  thirty  or  forty  gen- 
tlemen and  their  families,  and  three  or  four  carefully  selected  servants  to 
each ;  the  land  being  well  chosen  and  surveyed.  They  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  clergyman  and  a  medical  man,  and  one  or  two  tators  for 
their  children,  as  also  by  two  or  more  thoroughly  practical  and  intelligent 
agriculturists,  with  good  salaries,  to  superintend  their  fanning  opera- 
tions, and  who  might  be  despatched  to  gain  information  from  the  older 
settlements.  Their  business  would  be  to  visit  each  hnxi  in  auccesaon, 
and  afford  advice  and  assistance.  We  are  not,  however,  suppomng  that 
all  the  gentlemen  would  become  exclusively  ag^culturists.  Some 
would  become  merchants,  and  others  would  have  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
interior,  although  the  homesteads  of  all  would  be  in  the  district  we  have 
described.  It  will  be  important  that  they  are  as  far  as  possible  relations 
and  friends  of  each  other,  and  all  come  from  the  same  county  or  neigh- 
bourhood. The  settlements  being  thus  formed,  as  soon  as  the  colonists 
are  able  to  employ  more  hands  the  landed  proprietors  will  select  such  of 
their  tenantry  as  may  be  willing  to  go,  and  assisting  them  by  loans  if  re- 
quired or  other  means  will  send  them  out  consigned  to  the  charge  of  the 
agent.  His  business  will  be  to  find  them  employment  among  the  colonists^ 
or  if  more  came  out  than  required,  he  could  have  some  work  of  general  uti- 
lity, on  which  to  occupy  them,  till  they  could  make  a  private  engagement. 
Funds  might  be  provided  by  the  landowners  at  home  for  the  purpose,  to 
be  repaid  by  the  colonists.  We  will  suppose  the  governor  of  the  province 
to  have  appointed  a  chief  magistrate  and  a  constabulary,  and  a  militaxy 
organization  to  have  beeii  formed  to  protect  them  against  the  natives,  and 
we  conceive  that  the  elements  of  perfect  success  would  exbt  in  such  a  body. 
A  good  port  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  roads  would  gradually  be  fonned» 
a  town  would  be  erected,  and  colleges,  and  schools,  and  literary  and  sciea- 
tiflc  institutions  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  first 
house  of  God  formed  in  the  wilderness  of  rough  beams  and  leafy  trees, 
the  origin  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  architecture,  would  in  time  be  replaced 
by  many  of  more  enduring  brick  and  stone. 

Such  are  our  ideas,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  many  practical  colo- 
nists, of  a  soimd  scheme  of  colonisation,  and  we  trust  to  see  before  long 
many  such  communities  formed  and  flourishing  throughout  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  Canada,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  When  the 
true  aristocracy  of  Britain  come  forward  to  place  themselves  in  the  van 
of  emigration,  from  that  time  may  we  date  the  commencement  of  the 
era  of  true  colonisation ;  and  when  men  learn  to  deck  the  brows  of  the 
founders  of  colonies  with  laurels,  precious  and  lasting  as  those  won  on  the 
battle-fields  of  India  and  the  Peninsula,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  real 
vocation  of  man  is  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  fdlow 
men,  then  shall  we  see  the  oflspring  of  Britain,  in  nilfilment  of  their  glori- 
ous vocation,  peopling  tlie  fieir  regions  of  the  east  and  west,  and  each  now 
desert  land  and  isle  with  communities  of  virtuous  and  religious  men, 
great  in  wealth  and  power,  the  promoters  of  civilisation,  the  apostles  of 
the  faith  of  Christ. 
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The  most  interesting  epoch  in  Lord  Nelson's  life  was  undoubtedly, 
both  in  its  duration  and  aetails,  his  connexion  with  the  court  of  Naples. 
Bastia,  St.  Vincent's,  Copenhagen,  the  Nile,  and  a  host  of  other  names 
stand  out  with  meteoric  light,  only  eclipsed  by  the  ever-memorable  Tra- 
falgar. But  the  friendly  support  given  by  the  British  Admiral  to  an 
imbecile  and  corrupt  monarchy,  the  inglorious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
boastful  Neapolitans — of  all  nations  the  least  warlike— to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  French,  the  evasions  and  restorations  of  the  royal  family, 
the  gradual  subjugation  of  England's  bravest  officer  to  the  wiles  and  en* 
chantmeots  of  tne  climate  and  society,  and  the  influence  of  the  attach- 
ment there  formed  upon  his  subsequent  acts  and  whole  career,  impart  an 
interest  to  thb  portion  of  his  life,  that  is,  in  certain  points  of  view,  un- 
equalled by  any  other. 

The  whole  of  these  transactions  stand  forth  now  in  their  true  light  as 
a  wasteful  expenditure  of  treasure,  talent,  courage,  and  blood,  and  as 
especially  in  every  one  respect  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  *'  No  cir- 
cumstances," says  Southey,  "could  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  best 
interests  of  Europe,  than  those  which  placed  England  in  strict  alliance 
with  the  superannuated  and  abominable  governments  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  subjects  of  those  governments  who  wished  for  freedom  thus 
became  enemies  to  England,  and  dupes  and  agents  of  France.  They 
looked  to  their  own  binding  grievances,  and  did  not  see  the  dangler  with 
which  the  liberties  of  the  world  were  threatened.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  the  danger  in  its  true  magnitude,  but  was  blind  to  these  griev- 
ances, and  found  herself  compelled  fb  support  systems  which  had  formerly 
been  equally  the  object  of  her  abhorrence  and  contempt." 

The  consequence  was  inevitable  failure  ;  yet  persistance  on  our  part  in 
a  false  step  once  taken.  When  Jerome  Buonaparte  was  King  of  Naples, 
£300,000  sterling  was  paid  to  the  Sicilian  court  in  yearly  subsidy,  until 
the  character  of  the  English  nation  suffered  from  so  enormous  an  expendi- 
ture upon  Neapolitan  spies  and  Calabrian  homicides,  and  a  catastrophe 
was  brought  about,  by  the  forcible  removal  from  Sicily,  by  her  long-tried 
friends "^the  British — of  Queen  Maria  Caroline,  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  with  Lady  Hamilton,  head  of  the  whol^  offending.  Strangely 
fimilar  was  the  fate  of  two  of  the  handsomest  and  most  intriguing  women 
of  the  day.  An  obscure  death  to  the  one,  a  friendless  and  penniless 
death'bed  to  the  other  I 

Lord  Nelson  first  visited  Naples  in  1793,  when  he  was  despatched 
thither  by  Lord  Hood.  Mr.  Pettigrew  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of 
the  gallajit  admiral's  first  acquaintanceship  with  the  king  and  court,  and 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  nunister. 

The  king  and  the  court  were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  English — "  the 
Baviours  of  Italy,"  as  they  were  called.  The  king  paid  Nelson  the  most  marked 
attention,  and  intrusted  to  him  '*  the  handsomest  letter  that  can  be  penned,  in 
his  own  hand,**  to  Lord  Hood,  and  offered  6000  troops  to  assist  in  the  preser- 
vation of  Toulon.     Here,  too,  Nelson  first  !*aw  Lady  Hamilton,  who  after- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  K.B.,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  F-RS.,  r.S.A.,  &c  &c    Two  Vols.    T.  &  W.  Boone. 
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wards  exercised  such  remarkable  influence  over  him,  and  which  extended  to 
the  last  moments  of  his  existence.  As  the  principal  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence from  1798  to  tliat  lamented  time  will  form  the  chief  portion  of  novelty 
offered  by  these  volumes,  and  to  which  the  present  pages  may  be  considered  as 
preparatory  and  essential  to  complete  the  series  of  events  wnich  distinguished 
tbe  career  of  this  ilhistrious  hero,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  nor  uninteresting, 
to  insert  the  account  (which,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written 
under  the  eye  of  Lady  Hamilton)  of  the  manner  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  introduced  to  her : — **  Sir  William,  on  returning  home,  after  his 
first  interview  with  Nelson,  told  Lady  Hamilton  that  he  was  about  to  intro- 
duce to  her  a  little  man,  who  could  not  boast  of  being  very  handsome,  but  who 
would  become  the  greatest  man  that  ever  England  produced.  I  know  it  from 
the  very  few  words  of  conversation  I  have  already  had  with  him.  I  pronounce 
that  he  will  one  day  astonish  the  world.  I  have  never  entertained  any  officer 
at  my  house,  but  I  am  determined  to  bring  him  here ;  let  him  be  put  in  the 
room  prepared  for  Prince  Augustus.'*  Nelson  is  stated  to  have  been  equally 
impressed  with  Sir  William  Hamilton's  merits  :  **  You  are,**  he  said,  *'  a  man 
after  my  own  heart ;  you  do  business  in  my  own  way ;  I  am  now  only  captain, 
but  if  I  live,  I  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree."  To  Mrs.  Nelson  he  thai 
simply  notices  Lady  H. :  **  Lady  Hamilton  has  been  wonderfully  kind  and 
good  to  Josiah.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  amiable  manners,  and  who  does 
honour  to  the  station  to  which  she  is  raised." 

"  Thus  began,"  says  Southey,  who  relates  the  same  anecdote,  *'  that 
acquaintance  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Kelson's  happiness." 

Nelson  did  not  return  to  Naples  till  afiter  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
never  was  any  hero,  on  his  return  from  victory,  welcomed  witli  more 
heartfelt  joy.  It  is  only  by  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  time^ 
that  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  the  breasts  both 
of  the  queen  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  in  favour  of  the  hero. 

On  tne  22nd  of  September,  Nelson  arrived  at  Naples.  The  king 
came  out  three  leagues  to  meet  him,  and  was  preceded  by  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton.  Nelson  has  himself  recorded  the  circumstances  of 
this  remarkable  interview  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Nelson.     He  says : 

I  must  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  something  of  what  passed ;  but  if  it 
were  so  affecting  to  those  who  were  only  united  to  me  by  bonds  of  friendship, 
what  must  it  be  to  my  dearest  wife,  my  friend,  my  everything  which  is  most 
dear  to  me  in  this  world  ?  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  came  out  to  sea, 
attended  by  numerous  boats  with  emblems,  &c.  They,  my  most  respectable 
friends,  had  nearly  been  laid  up  and  seriously  ill ;  first  from  anxiety,  and  dien 
from  joy.  It  was  imprudently  told  Lady  Hamilton  in  a  moment,  and  the 
effect  was  like  a  shot ;  she  fell  apparently  dead,  and  is  not  yet  perfectly  re- 
covered from  severe  bruises.  Alongside  came  my  honoured  friends ;  the  scene 
in  the  boat  was  terribly  affecting ;  up  flew  her  ladyship,  and  exclaiming,  **  Oh 
God!  is  it  possible?''  she  fell  into  my  arm  more  dead  than  alive.  Tears 
however,  soon  set  matters  to  rights;  when  alongside  came  the  king.  The 
scene  was,  in  its  way,  as  interesting;  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  calline  me  his 
**  deliverer  and  preserver,"  with  every  other  expression  of  kindness.  In  short, 
all  Naples  calls  me  **  Nostro  Liberatore  ;*'  my  greeting  from  the  lower  classes 
was  truly  affecting.  I  hope  some  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  yon 
to  Lady  Hamilton ;  she  is  one  of  the  very  best  women  in  this  world ;  she  b  an 
honour  to  her  sex.  Her  kindaess,  with  Sir  William^s,  to  me,  is  more  than  I 
can  express :  I  am  in  their  house,  and  I  may  now  tell  you,  it  required  all  the 
kindness  of  my  friends  to  set  me  up.  Lady  Hamilton  intends  writing  to  yoo. 
May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  give  us,  in  due  time,  a  happy  meeting. 

Human  nature  is  of  a  compound,  not  of  simple  character.  Etsb  love 
is  mostly  commingled  with  other  feelings.     Respect,  friendshipi  affectionSi 
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and  sjrmpatliies  founded  upon  a  variefy  of  incidental  circumstancea  play 

their  part  in  the  great  pasaion  of  life.     It  ia  eyen  well-known  that  piety 

can  be  acceaaoiy  to  love.     Lady  Hamilton'a  Brat  feelings  towards  Nelson 

were  evidently  those  of  regard  for  him  as  a  brave  and  clever  man,  and 

ihose  feelings  were  enhanced  by  a  great  enthuaiasm  in  the  cauae  of  the 

Queen  of  Naples,  and  no  small  amount  of  true  patriotism.    The  moat 

beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  ahe  was  also  gifW  with  remarkable  talent^ 

quick  apprehension,  and  exceedingly  warm  and  ardent  feelings.     Her 

amdety  in  the  cause  bad  already  manifested  itself  in  the  most  unmistake- 

able  manner,  in  obtaining  from  the  Queen  of  Naplea  an  order  for  the 

fleet  to  victual  and  water,  which  at  the  very  moment  had  been  publicly 

refused  to  the  minister  for  fear  of  breaking  with  France.     Mr.  Pettigrew 

enters  at  length  into  this  question  in  his  appendix,  as  one  of  the  undoubted 

claims  which  Lady  Hamilton  perished  without  ever  seeing  acknowledged, 

by  a  little  grateful  government.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Nelson  always 

avowed  that  but  for  that  assistance  he  could  not  have  ffone  in  pursuit  of 

the  French  fleet,  nor  would  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  ever  have  been  fought. 

The  feeling  experienced  by  Lady  Hamilton,  on  hearing  of  the  victoxy 

gained  by  a  friend  for  whom  she  had  exerted  herself,  even  to  bending  on 

her  knees — suppliant  before  the  queen — and  the  emotions  experienced  on 

beholding  the  wounded  and  suffering  hero^  were  of  too  strong  a  nature  to 

be  trimmed  to  the  formality  ordained  by  a  strict  social  etiquette.     The 

prerious  career  of  this  remarkable  woman  was  no  leaa  opposed  to  auch 

aubjugation  of  the  inclinations.     Lady  Hamilton  became  Lord  Nelson's 

nurse ;  admiration  of  the  hero,  the  moat  friendly  anxiety  for  hia  welfare^ 

and  a  tender  aolicitude  for  his  recoveiy,  were  hence  all  commingled  to 

produce  an  affection  of  a  wanner  kind. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Nelson's  fine  principles  and  manly  intellect 
abhorred  the  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Naplea.  Hia 
designation  of  the  country  in  a  letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  dated  the  30th 
of  September,  1798,  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  every  life 
written  of  the  hero.  The  devotedness,  however,  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  reconciled  him  to  his  detention  there. 

Mr.  Pettierew  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  that  unfortunate  paaaon 
which  waa  deatined  to  have  ao  much  influence  upon  Nelson'a  subsequent 
conduct,  had  no  existence  till  this  period.  If  ao,  it  oertunly  gained 
n^idly  in  strength  upon  the  excitement  of  success  ;  or  how  can  we  ex- 
plain the  conduct  of  Captain  Josiah  Nisbet,  hia  atep-son,  at  the  /He 
given  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  on  the  birth-day  of  Nelaon^ 
September  29,  1798,  seven  days  aflter  Nelson's  arrival  at  Naples,  and  in 
yduch  Captain  Nisbet  appears  to  have  been  goaded  to  audi  an  extreme 
indignation,  and  to  have  conducted  himself  with  so  much  violence^  that 
Captain  Troubridge  and  another  officer  were  under  the  neceaaity  of 
removing  him  from  the  room.  It  remained  for  Lady  Hamilton  to  eSed 
a  reconciliation,  under  the  plea  of  accidental  inebriety. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  both  of  penon  and  intel- 
lect that  belonged  to  this  most  £Eucinating  woman.  One  portion  of  her 
▼eiy  remarkable  life  had  been  devoted  to  exhibiting  herself  aa  a  perfect 
model  of  health  and  beauty.  Romney,  the  Royal  Academician,  equally 
fiwemated  by  the  powera  of  her  mind  and  the  symmetry  of  her  form, 
selected  her  aa  the  subject  of  many  of  hia  moat  esteemed  paintinga. 

No  regular  attempt,  however,  at  the  cultivation  of  Emma'a  powers 
Via  made  till  Ae  waa  already  aomewhat  advanced  in  life,  when,  under 
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ihe  tuition  of  proper  instructors,  she  rapidly  attained  great  perfection. 
Under  the  g^danoe  of  Sir  William  Hamilton — a  man  of  taste  and 
learning — and  residing  in  a  land  so  favoured  as  Italy,  she  had  many 
further  opportunities  of  improving  herself,  and  she  not  only  miuntained 
the  most  confidential  intercourse  with  the  Queen  of  Naples,  hut  the 
friendship  that  existed  hetween  the  queen  and  the  minister*s  wife  was  of 
the  most  ardent  character. 

•*  Young  and  beautiful,"  says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  •*  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  derived  under  circumstances,  and  attended  by  consecjuences  anything 
but  agreeable  to  reflect  upon,  or  calculated  to  excite  satisfaction — versed  in  its 
most  seductive  fascinations,  and  intellectually  gifted  with  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  with  powers  for  the  most  effectual  display  of  grace  and  beauty- 
enthusiastic  in  her  devotion  to  noble  and  generous  acts,  and  sensibly  alive  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  her  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Nelson  should 
have  felt  the  power  of  her  influence.  Simple  in  his  manners,  and  pure  io 
his  nature— warm  and  generous  in  his  feelings — unskilled  in  the  arts  of  the 
world — and,  by  his  professional  engagements,  unaccustomed  to  any  but  the 
most  limited  society,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  fallen  under 
the  blandishments  of  a  syren." 

The  French  ambassador  having  urged  strongly  upon  the  Neapolitan 
court  their  breach  of  faith  in  supplying  the  British  fleet  at  Syracuse^ 
contrary  to  treaty,  Lady  Hamilton  availed  herself  at  this  juncture,  whilst 
the  court  was  flushed  with  joy  at  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  to  exerdse  her 
influence  still  further  on  the  queen,  and  to  urge  upon  her  the  rash  scheme 
of  breaking  altogether  with  the  French.  The  queen,  who  had  heen 
obliged  to  cede  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  an  envoy  from  that  nation 
which  was  tinged  with  the  blood  of  her  sister,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
her  nephew,  failed  not  to  enter,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  into  these 
proposals,  and  communicated  them  to  the  king.  Nelson  himself  must, 
however,  take  his  share  of  blame  (if  it  can  be  so  called  where  all  the 
blame  attaches  itself  to  the  cowardice  and  incapability  of  the  Neapolitans) 
in  these  untoward  transactions ;  for  it  appears  that  tnere  was  much  hesi- 
tation on  the  occasion,  as,  on  the  14th  of  November,  Nelson  writes  to 
Earl  Spencer  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  deliherations  with  the  king, 
General  Mack,  and  Sir  John  Acton,  and  that  a  disposition  appeared  to 
exist,  in  consequence  of  want  of  assurance  of  support  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  to  wait  until  the  French  had  made  furtner  aggressions.  Nel- 
son boldly  told  the  king,  "  either  to  advance,  trusting  to  God  for  bis 
blessing  on  a  just  cause,  to  die  with  Fepee  d  la  main^  or  remain  quiet 
and  be  kicked  out  of  your  Idngdoms." 

An  army  of  35,000  men  was  raised  and  marched  from  St.  Germains 
under  the  command  of  General  Mack,  the  king  himself  accompanying  it. 
Nelson  always  entertained  an  un&vourahle  opinion  of  tins  Gieneral  Hack. 
'*  General  Mack,"  he  says,  ''  cannot  move  without  five  carriages.  I  have 
formed  an  opinion.  I  heartily  pray  I  may  be  mistaken.*' — Letter  to  Earl 
Spencer,  At  a  Neapolitan  review,  the  general  manoeuvred  his  troops  so 
cleverly,  that  in  directing  the  operations  of  a  feigned  fight,  his  own 
troops  became  surrounded  by  those  of  the  enemy.  Nelson,  who  observed 
this,  immediately  exclaimed,  '^  This  fellow  does  not  understand  his  busi- 


ness." 


Nelson  effected  an  important  diversion  by  sea  at  the  same  time  that 
Greneral  Mack  advanced  to  the  encounter  by  land.  He  sailed  on  the  22d 
of  November,  with  a  small  squadron,  in  company  with  the  Portuguese 
squadron,  having  5123  Neapolitan  troops  on  board.     On  this  day,  the 
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22Dd  of  November,  lie  addressed  one  of  his  characieristic  laconic  notes 
to  Lady  Hamilton. 

My  dear  Madam, 

Not  being  able  to  get  our  anchor  out  of  the  ground,  allow  me  to  say  on 
paper  that  1  am  your  and  Sir  VVilliam^s  aflectionate  friend.  May  God  Al- 
mighty bless  and  protect  you  both  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  your 

fkurtday  noon.  Nelson. 

In  connexion  with  the  Neapolitan  general,  Nelson  sunmioned  the  town 
of  Leghomy  and  it  surrendered.  Possession  of  it  was  immediately  taken, 
and  also  of  the  fortress. 

Nelson  left  Leghorn  on  the  30th,  and  returned  to  Naples  on  the  5th 
of  December.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  once  the  gallant  admi- 
ral away  and  the  Neapolitans  left  to  themselves,  they  were  ignomi- 
niously  defeated.  The  position  of  the  country  from  that  moment  became 
criticiu.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  produced  riotous 
proceedings  at  Naples,  and  some  murders  were  the  consequence.  The 
royal  family  took  alarm,  and  it  became  necessary  to  concert  measures  for 
their  safety.  Nelson's  feelings  at  the  time  exhibited  a  curious  jumble  of 
indignation  at  the  cowardly  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Neapolitans, 
of  personal  resolution  and  defiance,  and  yet  of  secret  pleasure,  at  being 
able  to  relieve  and  to  protect  those  already  so  dear  to  him.  On  the  17th 
of  December,  he  wrote  to  his  Excellency  Spencer  Smith,  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

I  have  had  the  charge  of  the  Two  Sicilies  entrusted  to  me,  and  things  are 
come  to  that  pitch  that  I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  royal  family,  with  3000 
Neapolitan  emigrct,  will  not  be  under  the  protection  of  the  king's  flag  this 
night.  On  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  Earl  Spencer :  '*  There  is  an  old 
saying  that '  when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  must  mend.'  Now  the  mind  of 
nan  cannot  fancy  things  worse  than  they  are  here,  but,  thank  God,  my  health 
is  better,  my  mind  never  firmer,  and  my  heart  in  the  right  trim  to  comfort, 
relieve,  and  protect  those  who  it  is  my  duty  to  afford  assistance  to/' 

It  is  unquestionable  however,  that  the  very  person  whom  Nelson  most 
longed  to  protect,  was  also  the  chief  agent  through  whose  instrumenta- 
lity the  measures  devised  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  were  carried 
into  effect,  and  that  at  much  peril  and  great  sacrifices.  A  hurried  letter 
of  Lady  Hamilton  to  Lord  Nelson,  says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  is  now  before  me. 
It  runs  thus, — 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  my  adorable  queen.  She  is  arrived 
with  the  king.  She  has  much  to  do  to  persuade  him,  but  he  approves  of  all  our 
projectt.  She  is  worn  out  with  fatigue — to-morrow  I  will  send  you  her  letter. 
God  bless  you.  Yours  sincerely. 

No  signature,  but  in  Lady  Hamilton*s  hand-writing. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Admiralty,  Nelson  gives  several  particulars  relating  to  the  escape  of 
the  royal  flEimily. 

The  embarkation  of  the  royal  family,  &c«  was  safely  effected,  he  says,  chiefly 
by  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  the  queen  and  Lady  Hamilton,  a  cor- 
respondence which  caused  no  suspicion,  as  letters  bad  been  daily  passing  between 
them  for  a  considerable  time.  Neither  Lord  Nelson  nor  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton appeared  at  court,  as  their  movements  were  minutely  watched  by  the 
Jacobms.  By  night  Lady  Hamilton  received  the  jewels  and  property  of  the 
queen  and  royal  family,  in  value,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  full  2,500,000/. 
sterling.  Southey  says, "  Lady  Hamilton,  like  a  heroine  of  romance,  explored, 
with  no  little  danger,  a  subterraneous  passage  leading  from  the  palace  to  the 
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sea-fttde:  through  this  panage  the  royal  treasores,  the  chmceBt  pieces  of 

painting  and  sculpture,  and  other  property  to  the  amount  of  two  miUions  and 
a  half,  were  conveyed  to  the  shore,  and  stowed  safely  on  board  the  English 
ships." 

To  effect,  however^  the  sale  depaitme  of  the  royal  fismil j,  tog:etlier 
with  the  property  which  had  thus  heen  conveyed  on  boaid  the  ships,  it  is 
obvious,  as  before  said,  many  sacrifices  must  have  been  necessarily  made. 
The  ambassador  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  house,  together  wi^  all  the 
valuables  it  contained,  nor  was  he  able  to  convey  away  a  single  artide. 
The  private  property  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  volnntarity 
left  to  prevent  discovery  of  the  proceeding,  and  this,  Lady  Hamilton  esti- 
mated at  90001.  on  her  own  account,  and  not  kas  than  30,0001.  on  that 
of  Sir  William.  To  show  the  caution  and  secrecy  required  in  thus  getting 
away,  Lady  Hamilt(m  says, — 

I  had,  on  the  night  of  our  embarkation,  to  attend  the  party  given  by  Kelim 
Effendi,  who  was  sent  by  the  Grand  Signior  to  Naples,  to  present  Nelson  with 
the  Chelongh,  or  Plume  of  Triumph !  I  had  to  steal  from  the  party,  laiTiDg 
our  carriages  and  equipage  waiting  at  his  house,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  be  at  my  post,  where  it  was  my  task  to  conduct  the  royal  family  through  the 
subterraneous  passage,  to  Nelson*s  boats,  by  that  moment  waiting  for  us  on  the 
shore !  The  season  for  this  voyage  was  extremely  hazardous,  and  our  mira- 
culous preservation  is  recorded  by  the  admiral  upon  our  arrival  at  Palermo. 

The  Vanguard  sailed  on  the  24th  of  December  with  their  SidBan 
majesties  and  family,  the  ambassador  and  suite,  and  many  of  the  Neapo- 
litan nobOity  on  board,  followed  by  the  Archimedes^  a  Neapolitan  74,  the 
Sannite  corvette,  and  about  twenty  sail  of  merchant-men,  laden  with  fugi- 
tives and  their  effects.  The  next  day  one  of  the  royal  children,  ue 
Prince  Albert,  was  taken  iU,  in  the  morning,  and  died  in  Lady  Hamilton's 
arms. 

The  Vanguard  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the  26th,  and  at  5  o'clock,  AJt ., 
Lord  Nelson  attended  the  queen  and  princesses  on  shore.  Eari  St.  Vin- 
cent addressed  Lady  Hamilton  upon  this  occasion  as  follows  : — 

Bosia  House,  Gibraltar,  17th  January,  1799. 
Mt  dxab  Ladt  Hamilton, 
I  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  your  royal  friend 
and  self  during  the  late  severe  trials  at  Naples,  and  during  your  short  voyage  to 
Palermo.  The  page  of  history  will  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  introduction  of 
this  scene  in  it,  for  the  greatness  of  both  your  minds,  and  the  finnness  and 
ability  shown  in  the  most  critical  situation  that  ever  two  human  beings  were 
placed  in,  surpasses  all  that  we  read  of!  May  Heaven  have  in  store  blessings 
for  you  both.  Base  indeed  must  be  the  Briton,  who  will  not  sacrifice  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  for  the  preservation  of  two  such  exalted  characters. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  madam,  and  enable  you  to  persevere  in  the  comfort 
and  support  of  the  great  and  amiable  Queen,  your  friend,  to  whom  I  beg  you 
will  pay  my  most  dutiful  and  respectful  homage,  and  rest  assured  of  the  most 
lasting  regard,  and  esteem  of  your  ladyship's 

Truly  affectionate 

St.  Vincent, 

Lord  Nelson  wrote  also  upon  the  occaaon  of  losmg  Yaspraiege,  but 
in  a  different  tone. 

To  tell  you  how  dreary  and  uncomfortable  the  Vangiiard  appears,  is  only 
telling  you  what  it  is  to  go  from  the  pleasantest  society  to  a  solitaxy  cell ;  or; 
from  the  dearest  friends,  to  no  friends.  I  am  now  nerfectly  the  gmU  man  —not 
a  creature  near  me.    From  my  heart  I  wish  myseU  the  litUe  man  again  I 

Nelstm,  shortly  afkier  this,  tzansfezxed  hia  flag  to  the  Bdkrophom ; 
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next,  on  his  promotion  to  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  to  the  Culloden,  and 
then  to  the  Foudroyant,  It  was  in  this  last  ship  that  he  sailed  with  the 
hereditary  prince  and  Sir  William  and  Ladj  Hamilton  back  from  Pa- 
lermo to  Naples.  It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the  execu- 
tion of  Francisco  Caracciolo,  concerning  which  a  g^reat  deal  more  has 
been  said  than  the  case  deserves.  The  man  was  a  traitor  to  his  king 
and  to  lus  country,  and  he  died  the  death  of  a  traitor. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  having  been  superseded  and  succeeded  in  his 
post  as  minister  at  Naples,  early  in  1800,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton accompanied  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Faudrcyant  from  Palermo  to 
Syracuse,  and  thence  to  Naples.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May.  The  voyage  was  passed  with  great  festivity, 
and  Lady  Hfunilton*s  birth-day,  April  26th,  was  celebrated  by  music 
and  smginff.  Sir  Edward  Berry  and  Miss  Knight,  daughter  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Joseph  KLnight,  were  the  poet  laureates  of  the  occasion,  but 
according  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  gallant  Nelson  could  also  make  sacri- 
fices to  the  muses. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  traces  with  considerable 
vraisemblance  the  intimacy  from  which  sprang  Horatia,  bom  between 
the  29th  and  3 1st  of  January,  1801,  in  Piccadilly.  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton  not  only  accompanied  Lord  Nelson  to  Malta,  but  as  is 
well  known,  they  all  returned  to  England  together,  by  Vienna  and  Ham- 
burgh to  Yarmouth.  Lady  Nelson,  who  had  been  informed  by  her  son 
Captain  Nisbett,  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Mediterranean,  did  not 
go  to  Yarmouth  to  meet  her  husband — a  reception  which  Mr.  Pettigrew 
contrasts  forcibly  with  that  given  by  Lady  Hamilton  to  Nelson  on  his 
return  from  the  Nile  ;  and  he  thinks  that  Lady  Nelson  acted  unadvisedly. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  how  she  could  have  acted  otherwise, 
80  long  as  Lady  Hamilton  was  in  company  with  her  husband. 

The  results  of  this  connexion  were,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
lamentable  to  all  parties  concerned.  A  separation  between  Lord  and 
Lady  Nelson  soon  became  inevitable,  although  decided  by  the  pet  of  a 
moment.  The  feigned  name  of  Thomson,  under  which  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton  corresponded  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Horatia, 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  misapprehensions,  is  well  explained 
away  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  Sir  William  Hamilton  died  two  years  after- 
wards, and  we  are  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Collier, 
to  quote  from  his  collection  an  unpublished  note,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  tne  Chevalier  Wol^  Esq.,  Consul  for  Denmark  in  this  country,  and 
addressed  to  Geoi^e  Matcham,  Elsq.,  of  Ashford  Lodge,  who  married  Nel- 
son's youngest  sister,  ^'  his  dear  Kate,"  as  he  always  called  her,  and  which 
shows  that  the  victor^s  conscience  was  sharply  aroused  by  the  circumstance. 

Mt  bear  Ma.  Matcham,  April  6th,  ISOd. 

Our  Dear  Sir  William  left  this  world  this  morning  at  10  minutes  past  Ten, 
in  Lady  Hamilton*s  arms,  without  a  Struggle,  without  a  Sigh.  Dear  Lady 
Hamilton  is  suffering  very  much  on  the  occasion,  and  I  certainly  have  a  twiUm 
War  or  Peace  seems  as  undecided  as  ever.     Kind  love  to  my  Sister,  and 

Believe  me,  affectionately  yours, 

Nelson  &  Bronte. 

Lord  Nelson  made  his  connection  with  Lady  Hamilton  a  subject  of  his- 
tory by  naminff  her  and  hb  child  Horatia  in  a  codicil  to  his  will  on  the 
day  of  his  deaUi,  and  leaving  them  as  a  testamentary  bequest  to  his  coun- 
try ;  but  Lady  Hamihcm  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  this  codicil  in 
her  favour,  by  Lord  Nelson's  brother  hol£ng  it  back  imtil  a  public  gtant 
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had  been  made  solely  in  £Biyour  of  his  BurriTing  legitimate  relatives,  and 
the  unfortunate  lady  was  equally  unlucky  in  her  public  claims  upon  the 
country  and  government,  yet  which  claims  were  of  the  most  undeniable 
character,  ana  most  ungratefully  neglected.  This  once  beautiful  and  in- 
tellectual woman,  who  had  been  the  charm  of  every  one  she  came  in 
contact  with,  idtimately  died  at  Calais,  on  the  Idth  of  January,  1815,  in 
great  distress,  and  witnout  a  friend  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  last 
moments.  Mr.  Pettigrew  gives  the  following  sad  account  of  her  decease 
as  related  to  him  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  of  Brighton. 

This  excellent  lady  tells  me,  that  at  the  time  Lady  Hamilton  was  at  Calais, 
she  was  also  there  superintending  the  education  of  her  son  at  tlie  academy  of 
Mr.  Mills.  She  resided  in  tlie  "  Grande  Place,"  and  became  acquainted  with 
Monsieur  de  Rheims,  the  English  interpreter,  who  persuaded  Mrs.  Hunter  to 
take  up  her  residence  with  him  in  his  ch&teau,  which  was  visited  by  many 
English.  When  Lady  Hamilton  fled  to  Calais,  Monsieur  de  Rheims  gave  to 
her  one  of  his  small  houses  to  live  in.  It  was  very  badly  furnished.  Mrs. 
Hunter  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  meat  daily  at  a  butcher^s  for  a  fieivourite 
little  dog,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  was  met  by  Monsieur  de  Rheims, 
who  followed  her,  exclaiming,  *<  Ah !  Madame,  ah  I  Madame!  I  know  you  to 
be  good  to  the  Englbh ;  there  is  a  lady  here  that  would  be  glad  of  the  worst 
bit  of  meat  you  provide  for  your  dog."  When  questioned  as  to  who  the  lady 
was,  and  promising  that  she  should  not  want  for  anything,  he  declined  telling; 
saying  that  she  was  too  proud  to  see  any  one ;  besides,  he  liad  promised  her 
secrecy.  Mrs.  Hunter  begged  him  to  provide  her  with  everything  she  required, 
wine,  &c.,  as  if  coming  from  himself,  and  she  would  pay  for  it.  Ttiis  he  did 
for  some  time,  until  she  became  very  ill,  when  he  pressed  her  to  see  the  lady 
that  had  been  so  kind  to  her ;  and  upon  hearing  that  her  benefactress  was  not 
a  person  of  title,  she  consented,  saw  her,  thanked  her,  and  blessed  her.  A  few 
days  after  she  ceased  to  live.  This  lady  describes  her  to  me  as  exceedingly 
beautiful  even  in  death.  She  was  anxious  to  have  her  interred  according  to 
English  custom,  for  which,  however,  she  was  only  laughed  at,  and  poor  Emma 
was  put  into  a  deal  box  without  any  inscription.  All  that  this  good  lady  states 
she  was  permitted  to  do  was,  to  make  a  kind  of  pall  out  of  her  black  silk 
petticoat,  stitched  on  a  white  curtain.  Not  an  English  Protestant  clergyman 
was  to  be  found  in  all  Calais,  or  its  vicinity ;  and  so  distressed  was  this  lady  to 
find  some  one  to  read  the  burial  service  over  her  remains,  tliat  she  went  to  an 
Irish  half-pay  officer  in  the  Rue  du  Havre,  whose  wife  was  a  welUinformed 
Irish  lady.  He  was  absent  at  the  time,  but,  being  sent  for,  most  kindly  went 
and  read  the  service  over  the  body.  Lady  Hamilton,  according  to  the  register 
of  deatlis  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall,  died  in  a  house  situate  in  the  Rue 
Fran^aise,  and  was  buried  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  spot  just  outside  the  town, 
formerly  called  the  Gardens  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  which  had  been  con- 
secratea,  and  was  used  as  a  public  cemetery  till  1816.  This  ground,  which  had 
neither  wall  nor  fence  to  protect  it,  was  some  years  since  converted  into  a 
timber-vard,  and  no  traces  of  the  graves  now  remain.  Mrs.  Hunter  wished  to 
have  placed  a  head  or  footstone,  but  was  refused.  She,  therefore,  placed  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  shape,  as  she  describes  it  to  me,  of  a  battledore,  handle 
downwards,  on  which  was  inscribed, "  Emma  Hamilton,  England's  Friend.** 
This  was  speedily  removed— another  placed,  and  also  removed ;  and  the  cood 
lady  was  at  length  threatened  to  be  shot  by  the  sentinel  if  she  persisted  in  those 
offices  of  cliarity.  A  small  tombstone  was.  however,  aAerwards  placed  there, 
and  was  existinein  1883.  Upon  it, according  to  a  little  "Guide  to  Calais,** 
compiled  by  an  Englishman,  was  inscribed :— 

QUA 

CAJJSSUE 

TIA  Ur  OALLIOA  TOOATA 

ST  nr  DOMO.  c.vi.  obiit 

nix  XT  XBNSIS  JANUARII,  A.n.  XDOGCXT. 
iBTATia  SUiB  LL 
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THE    HABITUE'S    NOTE-DOOK. 
By  Cbahles  Hebvet. 

Phris  via  Dover  and  Calais— The  gold  Mania— The  Theatres— YaudeTille— 
Madame  Octaye — ^Madame  Doche  at  Lille — ''Les  Filles  dn  I)octear'*~Made- 
moisdle  Dalloca— *'  La  Jeunesae  des  Monsqnetaires"— Bal  d'Enfims  at  the  Jardin 
d'HiTer — ^Amateur  Theatricals  at  Bath  and  Bristol. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  change  in  the  post-office  arrangements,  Paris 
has  become  more  accessible  ^n  ever.  Not  only  does  Folkestone  send 
forth  its  daily  quota  of  amateur  emigrants,  but  Dover — poor  old-fashioned, 
long-neglected  Dover* — contributes  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours 
its  share  of  carpet-bags  and  bonnet-boxes,  and  their  respective  proprietors, 
most  of  whom,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  words  of  the  song. 

With  laughter  and  racket,  we're  off  in  the  packet. 
For  Paris,  dear  Paris,  we  hasten  away, 

go  on  board  as  grave  as  mutes,  and  become  infinitely  less  lively  before 
Uiey  have  been  there  long. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  his  migratory  propensities,  the  habitue  found 
himself  some  ten  days  ago,  deposited  by  a  Hansom — or  rather,  as  Buckstone 
says  in  the  £Etfce,  a  not  particularly  handsome — cab  at  the  London  Bridge 
station,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  after  was  tranquilly  pacing  the  deck 
of  the  French  mail-packet,  which  steamed  away  for  Calais  the  instant  that 
the  letter  bags  were  on  board. 

A  diner  improvise  at  Dessin*s  served  pleasantly  to  while  away  the  in- 
terval which  elapsed  before  the  departure  of  the  train,  and  of  which,  not 
above  ten  minutes,  thanks  to  the  civility  of  the  custom-house  officers, 
were  lost  at  the  Douane.  A  right  good  hotel  is  that  of  worthy  Master 
Dessin,  with  its  trim  formal  garden,  its  apocryphal  statues,  its  white- 
shuttered  windows,  and  alas !  its  moss-grown  courtyard,  which,  now-a-days, 
rarely  echoes  the  sound  of  any  carriage  wheels  but  those  of  the  party- 
coloured  omnibus  jogging  periodically  to  the  railway  station  and  back 
again. 

But  though  the  liste  des  voyageurs  seldom  receives  a  new  entry,  though 
Sterne's  room — in  which  years  ago,  I  passed  my  first  night  in  France — is 
usually  tenantless,  M.  Dessin's  cuisine  and  cellar  are  still  as  irreproach- 
able as  in  more  palmy  days ;  and  such  creature  comforts  as  a  tender 
cotdette  and  a  glass  of  sound  Bordeaux  being,  after  all,  those  most  appre- 
ciated by  a  bird  of  passage  like  myself,  I  perfonned  my  omnibus  transit 
in  the  very  best  of  humours. 

*  Very  little  information  respecting  the  boats  from  Dover  to  Calais  is  to  be 
obtained  at  the  London  Bridge  Station;  ecce  gignum. 

**  Is  there  a  packet  to-day  from  Dover  to  Calais  ?*'  inquired  your  humble  ser- 
Tant  of  the  gentleman  engaged  in  snapping  off  tickets  as  fast  as  they  were  asked 
for. 

**'  From  Folkestone  to  Calais?  yes,  sir,  starts  at  half-past  two." 

•*  But  from  Dover— " 

'^  And  to-morrow  morning  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne." 

"  But  the  French  woy-bill  says  the  mails  go  twice  a  day  from  Dover." 

**  Very  likely  ;  but  our  way-bill  says  nothing  about  it;  nor  Bradshaw  either." 
.  Be  was  right  there,  and  the  more  shame  for  Bradshaw. 
March, — vol.  lxxxy.  no.  cccxxxix.  2  c 
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The  route  from  Calais  to  Paris  has  one  meoDveiiieDce,  yix.,  the  neoes' 
sity  of  twice  changing  carnages  at  Lille  and  at  Doiuu.  The  result  of 
this  compulsory  demenagement^  when  the  trains  are  crowded,  is  a  scramble 
for  places,  as  general  as  in  the  blessed  days  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, which,  at  night,  is  any  tlung  but  agreeable.  I  speak  advisedly, 
having,  after  many  vain  efforts  to  discover  a  vacant  ooner,  been  thrust  if 
the  guard,  just  as  the  train  was  starting^  into  a  place  oocupied  by  a  sleep- 
ing spaoiel,  the  travelling  companion  of  a  pret^  Frenoi  woman,  half 
buried  in  velvet  and  sable,  and  herself  the-^I  hardly  dare  say  legitxmate 
— property  of  a  bilious-looking  man  in  a  white  coat,  en  route  to  Paris 
from  Cologne.  I  pass  over  the  yelps  of  the  spaniel,  and  my  own  apolo- 
gies to  its  fiiir  owner,  more  particularly  as  I  have  an  in<£stinct  reooUee- 
tion  of  falling  asleep  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  not  l^oiougUy  waking 
until  we  arrived  at  the  Paris  dibarcadere. 

The  Paradis  des  Femmes,  thanks  to  several  days  of  uninterrupted  fine 
weather,  looks  at  this  moment  even  gayer  aud  pleasanter  dian  usual.  The 
Champs  Elysces  aie  thronged  wil£  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  and  a 
very  fair  sprinkling  of  carriages;  imdu^g  B«ny  coquettish  little 
Broughams,  tenanted  by  pretty  bonnets,  and  their  still  prettier  weareiSi 
The  boulevards  present  me  same  animated  aspect  as  heretofore^  with  their 
motley  crowds  oi  fianeun^  newspaper-criers,  and  coco  (not  cocoa)  ven- 
dors, relieved  by  an  occasional  Gardien  de  ParUy  whom  you  invoLunta- 
rily  expect  to  come  out  with  an  ay — ay — ^yo,  or  a  lur— -li — "O  ■  fey ;  so 
much  does  his  costume  resemble  that  of  a  Tyrolean  minstreL 

The  cafes  are  looking  up  a  little ;  I  had  not  dined  at  the  Trou  Freru 
for  some  months,  when  I  was  one  of  three  individuals  present ;  two  dajs 
ago  I  made  the  odd  man  over  a  dosen,  so  evidently  Uy  aproffres. 

Gold-seeking  is  almost  as  much  the  rage  here  as  in  England,  and 
would  probably  be  more  so,  were  not  people  a  little  sick  of  expeditions 
since  the  burstmg  of  the  Icarian  bubble.  The  other  day  an  old  gentle- 
man, whose  daughter's  hand  had  just  been  solicited  by  a  penniless  yontk, 
thus  alluded  to  the  circumstance  while  in  conversation  with  a  friend. 

«  Figures- vous,  mon  cher;  il  n'a  pas  le  sou,  et  il  veut  epoosar  Ho^■ 
tense." 

«  Eh  bien  r 

"  Eh  bieni  je  Tai  envoy^ — " 

"  Promener  ?" 

**  ^on^  Calif orniserr 

And  now  for  the  theatres.  Republic  or  no  republic,  people  seem  to 
care  little  about  the  matter  after  six  r.  m.,  wisely  preferring  amosement 
to  politics,  unless  in  the  shape  of  a  sly  squib  like  '*  La  Foire  anx  Idees" 
at  the  Vaudeville.  The  success  of  this  piece,  backed  by  ^<  La  Propriete 
e*est  le  Vol,"  is  almost  unprecedented.  The  receipts  average  naghtlj  4300 
to  4400  francs,  and  as  yet  there  appears  no  sign  of  a  chai^  fior  the 
worse.  Madame  Octave  contributes  not  a  little  to  thisykrortf,  oeingnot 
only  a  handsome  woman  (barring  her  teeth)  with  a  splendid  figure,  beau- 
tiful hair,  and  an  uncommonly  wicked  pair  of  eyes,  but  a  moe  singer  and 
a  lively  actress.  I  think  she  will  make  a  very  useful  9omhreUe  bj'-«nd- 
by,  when  the  reign  of  actualities  finishes,  ana  literary  pieces  come  once 
more  into  vogue,  if  they  ever  do.  As  it  is,  they  are  at  a  lameotaUe  dis- 
count, and  more's  the  pity,  for  if  the  cemure  be  re-established,  as  every 
one  says  must  soon  happen,  adien  to  many  piquant  hits  and  allusioiiSy  in« 
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chding  a  oooplet  agaiort  le$  raugeM,  sang  in  a  pieoe  prodac^d  the  other 
night  at  the  Montaofiiar^  vith  die  taking  title  of  ''  Hahity  Veite  et 
Calotte/** 

Madame  Doche  has  just  signed  a  fvesh  engagement  &r  three  years  at 
the  Vaudeville ;  aad  aa  Arnal  has  also  renewed  his  allegiaace  to  we  same 
theatre,  it  may  £Bdrly  he  presumed  that 

There's  a  good  time  coming ! 

A  propot  of  Madame  Docfae ;  sfaepkyed  one  night  at  I^lle  no4  long  ago 
tar  the  benefit  of  Baadoa/aiciify  fmoe  manager  in  l^bat  town,  and  now 
actor  at  the  Yari^tes.  Thepieoeawere  ^'Tlmage"  and  "les  Trois  Loges." 
Hours  before  the  opening  «  the  doors,  crowds  were  assembled  about  the 
theatre,  and  when  me  performances  actually  commenced,  not  only  was  the 
house  crowded  to  suffocation,  but  eVen  the  sanctity  of  the  coulissis  was 
invaded  even  to  the  stage-manae;er's  room.  80  profitable  a  soiree  had 
never  been  known  at  Lule,  as  the  books  of  the  theatre  unquestionably 
prove ;  the  receipts  exceeding  by  several  hundred  francs  those  encaissees 
during  the  representations  of  MademoiBell^  Rachel  and  Madame  Stoltz. 
Couplets  called  for  again  and  again,  and,  above  aH,  the  delicious  couplet 
final  of  **  rimage ;"  impromptu  terdes  and  madrigals,  wreaths,  bouquets, 
and  lanrd-orowns  show^*ed  in  the  most  lavish  profusion  on  the  stage  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  perfect  hurricane  of  bravos  and  acdamationa 
bom  avant'Scene  to  baleon,  horn  parterre  to  paradis^such.  was  the 
reception  of  Madame  Doche  at  LUle.  On  the  following  day  Monsieur 
le  Maue  called  on  the  charming  actrass,  personally  to  express  a  hope  that 
she  would  soon  repeat  her  visit,  addmg^  with  a  smile, 

^*  Je  ne  vous  engageiais  nas  k  levenir,  madame,  si  notre  saUe  etait 
moins  solidement  batie  qu'elle  n'est" 

^*  £t  pourquoi  oela,  monsieur  ?" 

^^  Parceque  vous  la  feriez  crouler !" 

No  theatre  in  Paris  has  sufiered  more  from  the  revolution  than  the 
Gymnase,  nor  do  1  know  any  one  who  has  a  better  right  than  my  worthy 
acquaintance,  M.  Montigny,  to  anathematise  the  republic  in  the  words  of 

Hamali — 

Je  fhais  !  je  fhais  !  je  ne  peiix  pas  te  voir, 
Je  t*haaB  le  matin,  et  je  fhais  le  soir, 
Soit  que  je  reste  assis,  soit  que  je  me  promdne, 
Je  t'hais  le  dimaache,  et  toute  la  semaine. 

For  months  the  receipts  have  been  almost  nominal,  piece  after  piece 
has  been  produced  and  withdrawn  with  melanchol}'  rapidity,  and  each 
SQOoessive  novelty  has  proved  as  unserviceable  as  the  spades  and  muskets 
fabricated  for  Cahfomian  emigration  and  the  Irish  rebellion.  As  a  last 
hope,  M.  Montigny  lately  bedbought  himself  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
uighty  magician  Scribe,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  ^^  Les  Filles  du 
Inictenr,*'  another  of  those  little  dramatic  gems  with  which  the  author 
af  <VLe  Manage  du  Baison"  has  so  liberally  enriched  the  riper toire  of 
the  Grymnase.  In  it  Rose  Cheri  has  voluntarily  resigned  the  leading 
diaxaeter  in  favour  of  Mademoiselle  Dailoea,  a  young  tranrfuge  from 

*  The  point  lies  in  the  following  extraet  : 

Plus  d'un  homard  ne  vent  plus  etre  rouge, 
Car  il  pretend  que  les  rouges  sont  cmU, 

2  c  2 
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the  Thefitre  Fran^aia,  who  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  Mademobdle 
Melc^  were  she  to  study  art  less  and  nature  more.  ^^Time  works  won- 
ders, says  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  a  sajinff  as  consolatory  as  it  is  true. 
Arnal  was  once  a  figurant,  and  Mademoiscule  Maria  a  trotiin.  Perhaps 
some  day  Mademoiselle  Dalloca  may  wake  up  a  RacheL     Quien  sabe  f 


A  real  solemnity  was  the  first  representation  of  the  last*  episode  in 
Dumas's  long  Odyssey,  ''La  Jeunesse  des  Monsquetaires,*'  a  piece  whidi, 
hoth  as  regards  mise  en  scene  and  acting,  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  the 
<<  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge."     Here's  a  cast  for  yon. 

I^Artagnan Melingue. 

Athoe Clarence. 

Buckingham Laferri^re. 

Banacieux Boutin. 

Louit  XUL •  Fierron. 

Milady «  Mademoiselle  Person. 

Madame  Banacieux    ....  Madame  Rey. 

The  latter  lady  excited  so  much  interest  towards  the  close  that,  Just  as 
she  was  on  the  point  of  swallowing  the  poison  offered  her  hy  Milady,  a 
terror-struck  spectator  in  the  stalls  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  eagemes?, 
**  Ne  huves  pas,  madame,  ne  buvez  pas !" 

I  never  saw  a  more  admirable  tableau  on  any  stage  than  the  duel 
between  the  numsquelaires  and  the  cardinal's  guards  ;  four  against  four, 
red  against  white.  One  would  have  thought  the  audience  one  mass  of 
republicans,  so  vigorously  did  they  cheer  Melingue  as  he  disposed  of 
Richelieu's  men  one  after  another.  Then  the  closing  scene  so  fearful 
and  impressive,  with  its  group  of  avengers  and  Milady  in  the  midst,  a 
statue-like  image  of  despair  !  Then  her  last  harrowing  shriek,  and  in 
the  distance  the  deep  solemn  cry  of  the  bourreaUf — 

<<  Laissez  passer  la  justice  de  Dieu!" 

Brrrr !  it  was  enough  to  make  a  salamander  shiver ! 


I  can  imagine  no  fete  gayer  or  more  entertaining  than  the  Bal  d'Enfans 
recently  given  at  the  Janiin  d'Hiver.  Nearly  5000  persons  of  all  ages 
responded  by  their  presence  to  the  appeal  of  the  affiches  with  whidi 
every  blank  wall  in  Paris  had  been  liberally  garnished,  and  of  these  about 
a  fifth  part  were  children,  mostly  in  costume,  f  One  quadrille  in  par- 
ticular attracted  my  attention ;  it  was  composed  of  a  Pierrot  and  Pier- 
rette, a  berger  and  oergire,  a  Debardeur  and  a  ffussard,  a  Garde^Fran- 
gaise  and  a  Paysanne  bretonne  ;  not  one  of  the  eight  being  above  three 
years  old  or  more  than  a  yard  high.  Powdered  perukes^  rouge  and 
patches  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  most  amusing  was  it  to  witness 
the  delight  of  these  little  beings  when  Strauss  and  his  band,  who  had 

*  Last  according  to  the  order  of  production,  but  more  properly  flnt,  the 
drama  of  the  Ambigu  being  the  sequel  of  the  present  piece;  like  that  of  the 
mountebank's  horse,  the  tail  is  where  the  head  should  he. 

t  Placards  were  affixed  in  conspicuous  places  about  the  uiUe,  requesting  that 
**1e8  enfans  egar^s  de  leurs  parens"  might  be  taken  to  the  eontrtle,  where— like 
missing  parasols  or  waHdng-sticks-^tliey  would  be  **kept  till  called  for.** 
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previously  executed  a  most  cacophouons  concert  with  the  aid  of  rattles 
and  mirUionSj  suddeoly  threw  uieir  instruments  into  the  middle  of  the 
salle  to  he  scramhed  for.  At  iAnBfete  (which  lasted  ham  twelve  at  noon 
to  five  in  the  evening)  I  ohserved  the  olive  branches  of  several  artistes 
dramatigues ;  indeed,  two  of  the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  children 
present  were  undoubtedly  Mademoiselle  Cecile  Beg^er  and  Ifademoi* 
selle  Marie  Doche. 

Paris,  Febmaiy  20, 1849. 

P.S.  Un  clou  chasse  Vautre,  Poor  habUui !  no  sooner  is  he  snugly 
domiciled  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Boulevards,  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
the  Bourse  (for  which  latter  advantage  he  is  hardly  as  grateful  as  he  ought 
to  be,  having  too  much  regard  for  his  fingers  to  bum  them),  than  du^^ 
imperious,  unrelenting  duty,  summons  him  away  ;  and  whither  ?  To 
Bath  and  Bristol ;  but  not  to  eat  buns  or  invest  money  in  the  purchase  of 
Bristol  board — ^no,  no,  solely  and  simply  to  ^'  assist"  at  the  amateur  thea- 
tricals, the  mere  announcement  of  which  had  furnished  a  never-failing  and 
universal  theme  of  conversation  for  the  previous  month,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  California,  Pendennis,  and  financial  reform.  Amateur  acting,  to 
be  endurable,  must  be  either  very  good  or  very  bad :  one  should  be  able 
to  laugh  toith  the  performers  or  at  them.  Don't  be  alarmed,  gentlemen; 
the  last  clause  in  the  sentence  is  not  for  you;  "Richelieu"  and  the 
"  Captain  of  the  Watch"  deserve  better  treatment. 

Macready*s  excellent  impersonation  of  the  Cardinal  is  a  ''  great  fact," 
but  Mr.  Davidson's  conception  of  the  character  is  hardly — if  at  all — 
inferior.  An  amateur,  indeed !  Where  wiU  you  find  a  non-professional 
tread  the  stage  with  such  ease  and  such  aplomb^  or  enter  so  naturally, 
80  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  part  ?  If  Mr.  Davidson  himself  were 
to  vouch  for  the  fact,  we  would  not  believe  him,  but  would  reply  in  the 
words  of  Wardle  to  Mr.  Tupman, 

**  You're  an  old  hand,  you've  been  out  before." 

Colonel  Charles  Seymour  lent  the  aid  of  his  handsome  face  and  gallant 
bearing  to  the  French  monarch  :  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  we  wish  we 
could  say  that  the  portrait  was  not  flattered. 

The  part  of  Captain  of  the  Watch  (or  Chevalier  du  Guet)  fell,  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  the  share  of  Captain  de  Bathe,  who  appears  to  great 
advantage  in  it,  even  with  the  recollection  of  Lafont  still  fresh  in  one's 
memory.  The  reck  in  the  scene  between  him  and  the  uncle  (most  drolly 
played  by  that  Proteus,  Mr.  Davidson)  was  capitally  given,  and  not  even 
the  ghost  of  a  point  lost. 

The  satellites  of  these  stars  (I  do  not  include  Mrs.  Nisbett  and  Miss 
Jane  Mordaunt,  of  whose  talents  it  would  be  as  futile  for  me  to  speak  aa 
to  *<  paint  the  lily"),  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ;  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  for  the  excellent  ensemble  of,  and  the  effect  produced  by, 
these  representations,  credit  is  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable  stage- 
manager,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor. 

Somme  touie,  a  great  and  glorious  hit,  a  charming  and  perpetual 
souvenir  for  Bath,  Bristol,  and  their  respective  environs.  Bravo,  Mr. 
Davidson!  Bravo,  Captain  De  Bathe  !  Bravo,  tout  le  monde !  Norn 
d^un  nam,  how  my  hands  ache  ! 
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OoB  readen  may  not  be  aware  that  in  the  theatrical  year  there  aie 
two  periods  of  extreme  brilfiancy — Chrietmaa  and  Easter.  These  are, 
as  it  were,  nuclei  of  a  light,  which  is  diffused  over  several  weeks,  and  Aea. 
eradnaDy  &unishes,  im  we  g^t  from  penumbra  into  umbroy  and  are 
breed  to  be  content  with  darkness.  The  autamnal  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  part  just  preceding  Easter,  are  the  most  critical  in  the  eyes  of  an 
experienced  manager.  If  by  any  extraordinary  attraction  he  can  brins 
his  public  together  at  these  two  epochs,  the  problem  of  success  is  solyed, 
for  during  the  five  weeks  after  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  theatres  can 
almost  take  care  of  themselves. 

For  the  Haymarket,  the  Windsor  Castle  theatricals  have  proved  a  most 
fortwiate  event.  Not  only  is  the  London  public  remarkably  fond  of  sedng 
her  majesty,  but  even  the  act  of  seeing  what  her  majesty  has  seen  causes  a 
pleasing  emotion.  Mr.  Webster  has  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  weight  to 
nearby  every  one  of  his  pieces,  by  announcing  it  "  as  performed  at  Windsor 
Castfe  before  her  majesty,  his  Koyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  &c.,  &c./' 
and  thus  he  has  kept  up  a  constant  excitement,  when  the  natural  attrac- 
tion of  Christmas  has  been  on  the  wane.  All  the  dramas,  in  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kean  have  acted,  after  producing  them  in  the  Castle,  have 
drawn  excellent  audiences,  and  certainly  something  like  a  general  stimulus 
to  theatrical  activity,  beyond  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  may  be  traced  to 
the  Windsor  performances.  ^'  Hamlet**  seems,  on  the  mole,  to  have 
been  the  favourite  play.  The  Prince  of  Denmark  is  unouestionably  the 
best  character  in  Mr.  Kean's  repertoire^  finished  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
elaboration^  and  replete  with  genuine  feeHng.  The  Hamlet  of  Mr. 
Kean  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  we  may  say,  that  in  its  late 
revival,  it  &irly  "  took  the  town.**  Those  who  went  to  see  it  because  it 
was  the  fiishion,  returned  with  real  admiration  of  the  actor. 

The  Lyceum,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  vaudeville  or  so,  has  pro- 
duced no  novelty  since  Christinas.  At  this  house  buriesque  and  elegant 
spectacle  (under  which  head  we  include  such  pieces  as  the  *^  Court  Beaa- 
ties")  do  not  form  the  supplement  to  an  evening's  entertainment;  but  are 
the  pieces  de  resistance  c£  the  establishment,  and  a  properiy  conatructed 
Lyceum  bill  sets  forth  three  pieces,  viz. :  a  light  elegant  vaudeville,  the 
burlesque  or  spectacle,  and  a  fsurce  of  some  breadth.  Hie  old  Olympic 
programme  was  generally  composed  of  four  short  pieces,  but  this  miscel- 
laneous  fiu^  is  found  almost  too  light  for  so  large  a  house  as  the  Lyceum. 
Just  at  this  period  of  the  year,  the  manager  should  be  prepared  with  a 
work  of  importance,  so  as  to  catch  the  town,  when  they  have  seen  enough 
of  the  CbnstmBsfierie,  In  our  next  we  hope  to  record  some  production 
of  the  sort. 

At  the  Olympic,  an  experiment  of  quite  a  novd  kind  has  been  made 
upon  the  public,  with  a  piece  called  the  '^  Hemlock  Draught,**  adapted 
by  Mr.  Oxenford  from  the  ^  Cigue*'  of  M.  Augier.  In  France  it  is 
is  quite  an  ordinary  practice  to  lay  the  scene  of  a  short  drama  in  Greece 
or  Rome,  and  to  elaborate  the  dialogue  with  the  care  which  is  usually 
bestowed  on  a  verse-comedy.     Here  the  practice  is  unknown ;  and  it 
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was  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spieer,  the  director  of  the  Olympic, 
to  bring  before-  his  pubhc  a  piece  in  an  unusual  costume,  and  with  all 
that  absence  of  action  and  studied  elegance  of  language,  which  belongs 
to  the  French  classical  school.  The  stage  has  been  fitted  up  as  an 
Athenian  apartment,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  Lyceum ;  the  principal 
eharacters  are  acted  by  Mr.  Leirii  Murray  and  Mrs.  Starling,  better 
than  they  could  have  been  played  by  any  one  in  London,  except  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 

The  success  of  this  piece  proves  an  important  fact ;  namely,  that  the 
Kngliah  public  is  ready  to  accept  a  kind  of  fJEkre  different  from  that  which 
has  usually  been  deemed  indispensable.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  drama, 
die  stage  was  so  completely  deluged  with  tragedies,  founded  on  classical 
subjects,  that  a  reaction  was  produced;  and  it  was  laid  down,  as  a 
managerial  axiom,  that  no  piece  in  the  antique  costume  could  possibly 
Sttceeed,  tmless  in  the  shape  of  burlesque.  The  weight  of  Seijeant 
Talfourd's  name,  founded  on  his  high  legal  and  literary  position,  is  so 
great,  that  **  Ion*'  and  the  <'  Athenian  Captive"  could  scarcely  be  quoted 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  ^^  Antigone"  at  Covent  Garden, 
esBne  with  all  the  prestige  of  Sophocles,  and  was  sure  to  attract  the 
classical  scholars,  who  would  be  anxious  to  see  how  a  real  Gredc 
tragedy,  with  the  appurtenance  of  a  chorus,  could  be  done  at  all  on  the 
modem  stage.  Add  to  this — the  music  of  the  chorus  was  composed  by 
Mendelssohn,  and,  therefore,  secured  the  attendance  of  all  the  musical 
amateurs  and  professcvs.  Now,  Mr.  Spicer  has  made  his  experiment 
without  die  advantage  of  any  prestige ;  for  ^*  La  Cigue,"  though  mudk 
admired  in  Paris,  is  not  known  to  the  generality  of  London  play-goen ; 
and  if  his  success  leads  to  results  of  importance,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
fragotten  that  he  was  the  first  to  break  the  ice. 

The  Olympc  Theatre  stands  in  a  peculiar  locality.  Madame  Vestris, 
by  a  management  unprecedented  for  brilHancy,  raised  it  to  the  top  of  die 
mshion,  but  subsequent  lessees  allowed  it  to  fall  into  utter  disrepute.  Mr. 
Spicer,  who  is  a  poetical  dramatist,  and,  moreover,  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able attainments,  has  ihe  problem  before  him  of  making  his  house  approxi- 
mate to  its  old  portion.  With  Adelphi  melo-dramas,  acted  as  well  as  London 
can  act  them,  or  with  Adelphi  farces,  supported  by  Wright  and  Bedford, 
he  caomot  hope  to  compete.  As  little  can  he  expect  to  cope  with  the 
Lyceum  vaudeville,  sustained  by  Mathews,  or  the  Lyceum  spectacle,  illns* 
tiated  by  the  pencil  of  Beverley.  His  policy,  therefore,  is  to  take  up  a 
ground  left  untouched  by  his  neighbours,  and  hence  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  new  species  of  dnuna  is  as  judicious  as  it  is  bold. 

Mn.  Mowatt,  the  American  authoress  actress,  and — let  it  be  added^-^ 
beauty,  seems  to  have  settled  herself  very  comfortably  at  the  Marylebone 
Theatre.  The  house  is  a  good  way  <m,  but  if  our  readers  Hke  to  see  a 
very  charming  person,  of  the  ideal  school,  and  some  very  nice  acting,  not 
the  less  agreeable  because  there  is  a  touch  of  the  amateur  about  it,  they* 
iriU  not  tind  their  cab*  hire  iS^ent 
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MY  UNCLE  THE  CURATE.* 

There  was  not  another  such  a  strapping  fellow  in  all  the  diooe!« — nay,  in 
all  the  arch-diocese,  in  either  Protestant  establishment.  Catholic  Church,  or 
Presbyterian  Synod.  Hercules  Woodward  stood  six  feet  three  inches  in  his 
stocking-feet,  and  he  was  broad  and  brawny  in  proportion.  Though  possessing 
a  gtant*s  strength,  however,  you  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not  the  man  to 
make  giant-like  use  of  it.  He  had  the  honestest,  though  roughest  set  of  fei^ 
tures  imaginable;  a  fiice  as  massive  and  strongly  marked  as  those  which  sculp- 
tors assign  to  river-gods — a  high,  bald  forehead,  bushvi  reddish  whisken, 
and  good-humoured,  but  powerful  eyes,  over  which  a  pair  of  enormous  brows 
beetled. 

Such  was  the  person,  omitting,  for  want  of  space,  the  equally  cha* 
racteristic  dress  of  "  My  Uncle  the  Corate,"  whom  the  intelligent  reader 
will  at  once  surmbe,  from  the  allusions  above,  to  have  held  his  curacy 
in  the  sister  isle ;  and  not  only  was  that  the  case,  but  its  site  was  in  the 
most  remote  and  picturesque  part  of  the  land — on  one  of  the  fiords,  or 
rock-bound  islets  of  Doneg^.  A  more  amiable,  simple,  yet  warm- 
hearted, honest,  and  manly  character  was  never  depicted  by  the  pen  of 
a  novelist.  But  to  be  an  uncle  there  must  be  nephews  or  nieces,  and 
there  were  in  this  case  both,  and  these  not  for  away,  for  the  worthy  curate 
had  wedded  the  rector's  sister  (as  worthy  a  personage  in  her  way,  was 
Aunt  Carry  as  Uncle  Hercules  himself),  and  the  parsonage  stood  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  fiord,  the  town  of  Redcross  and  the  curacy  on  the 
eastern.  The  domestic  circle  at  the  parsonage  was  composed  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Spencer,  an  easy  quiet  gentlemanly  man;  Mrs.  Spencer,  wife  by  a 
second  marriage,  a  discontented,  intractable,  selfish  woman,  who  had  been 
an  invalid,  and  a  most  vexatious  one,  ever  since  the  birth  of  her  youngest 
child;  an  eldest  son,  Sydney,  who  from  having  been  carelessly  looked 
after,  so  far  from  being  his  father  s  comfort  or  pride,  was  beginning  to 
rive  him  much  uneasiness,  and  was  destined  to  give  him  more;  an  eldest 
daughter,  Arabella,  tall,  fair,  and  handsome,  but  vain,  haughty,  and  petu- 
lant; and  a  second,  Elizabeth,  in  whom  the  spirits  of  love  and  knowledge 
■—the  seraphic  and  cherubic  characters,  to  borrow  the  old  Rabbinical  dis- 
tinction— were  beautifully  blended,  and  a  host  of  little  things  of  no  im« 
portance  to  the  story. 

Sydney  Spencers  boon  companion  was  a  ^ssolute,  dissipated,  vicious 
young  man,  Dawson  by  name,  who  inherited  a  neglected  country  man- 
sion in  the  neighbourhood,  yclept  Castle  Dawson,  but  who  led  a  kind  of 
oscillating  life  between  Donegal  and  London,  appearing  and  disappearing 
suspiciously,  but  having  always  some  plausible  account  to  give  of  himselL 
At  this  man's  house,  Sydney  fell  in  company  with  two  London  scamps^ 
who  had  been  brought  down  by  Dawson  to  ship  off  clandestinely  some 
of  the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  valuables  from  the  castle.  These  men 
not  only  seduce  young  Sydney  into  gambling  and  carouang,  but  thev 
also  rob  him  of  a  pistol,  vrith  which  they  afterwards  commit  an  assault 
upon  a  tithe-proctor — Mr.  Randall  Maguire — and  which  pistol,  discovered 
on  the  spot,  as  well  as  a  bank-note,  the  residue  of  a  gambling  transacdoa 
with  the  real  scamps,  traced  back  to  Sydney,  involve  the  unfortunate 
young  man  in  charges  of  most  heinous  character. 

*  A  Novel  By  the  Author  of  ^  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany"  and  the  '*  lUoon 
Ptoiily."    3  vols.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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^  The  vrhole  mi  of  tbe  story  hangs  upon  this  circumstance.  The  young 
girls  have  boui,  in  the  meantimey  got  lovers  and  made  engagements  for 
fife;  tbe  pert  Arabella  had  got  a  fitting  lover  in  tbe  vain,  frivolou8» 
empty-pated  Dabzac,  a  colonel  of  a  non-existing  regiment  of  militia ; 
while  the  beauteous  Elizabeth  had  won  a  more  becoming  prize,  in  a  young 
Cambridge  man,  somewhat  too  delicate  in  his  manners  and  fastidious 
in  his  taste,  but  who  improves  afterwards,  and  who  is  carried  to 
the  fiord  of  Redcross  on  a  yachting  trip,  with  an  excellent  cousin 
and  good  companion,  Mr.  Markham.  The  sad  event  of  the  robbery 
at  the  Black  Castle  brings  misery  and  dismay  into  the  midst  of 
this  hitherto  happy  family  circle.  Mrs.  Spencer  insisted  upon  police, 
militaiY)  nay,  artillery,  to  garrison  the  house,  and  a  wretch  of  an 
Abigail,  who  afterwards  tampers  with  the  letters  when  postmistress  at 
Redcross,  is  alone  able  to  quiet  her  with  large  doses  of  morphine ;  Sydney, 
himself,  half-cowed  st  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is. placed,  is  uncer- 
tain how  to  act,  and  without  energy  to  arrive  at  the  truth ;  Uncle  Her- 
cules, towering  over  all  around  him  like  a  dromedary  in  a  flock  of  sheep, 
is  busy  exploring  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  land,  himself  and  his  stout 
cudgel,  sole  companions  in  the  search,  brought  at  one  moment  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  one  of  the  robbers  at  the  top  of  a  ruinous  tower,  at 
aaother  smashing  bottles,  crockery,  and  furniture  at  Dawson  Castle, 
after  a  forcible  abduction  of  Elizabeth  by  the  miscreant  Dawson ;  and, 
lastly,  by  his  almost  undivided  and  persevering  efforts,  clearing  Sydney 
of  the  untoward  charges  which  hung  like  a  black  cloud  upon  the  family, 
which  had  brought  the  father  almost  to  ruin,  and  impeded  the  settlement 
in  life  of  his  sister. 

To  say  that  this  story  is  well  told,  that  the  characters  are  ably  deline- 
ated, the  localities  well  and  distinctly  brought  out,  and  the  circumstances 
of  life,  and  habits,  and  manners  in  remote  Donegal,  are  accurately  deli- 
neated, is  saying  little.  Every  thing  is  first  rate,  every  touch  is  of  nature  or 
of  a  skill  that  rivals  nature.  Most  persons  in  reading  the  history  of  the 
Island  of  Higgledy-Piggledy  will  deem  it  the  best  satire  penned  on  Ireland 
smoe  the  days  of  Dean  Swift,  but  we  think  it  is  more  pointed  than 
even  any  thing  the  worthy  dean  himself  ever  wrote  ;  nor  is  the  strong- 
headed  curate  Jess  energetic  against  that  idleness,  which  stands  like  a  lion 
in  the  pathway  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  that  dependence  upon  others 
which  leads  them  to  seek  for  every  amelioration  and  every  benefit  firom 
the  sister  country,  instead  of  deriving  such  from  their  own  industry  and 
exertions.  The  author  is  not  like  too  many  writers  of  the  present  day, 
satirical  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying  smart  things,  nor  does  he  run  a 
tilt  with  humanity  in  all  its  phases ;  when  he  does  chastise,  it  is  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  a  goodly  one,  and  throughout  this  as  throughout  his  former 
works  there  is  a  variety,  a  freshness,  a  fullness  and  vigour  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  be  meet  with  in  the  teemings  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day. 


MORDAUNT  HALL;  OR.  A  SEPTEMBER  NIGHT* 

Hitherto,  the  author  of  such  popular  stories  as  the  ''  Two  Old  Men's 
Tales,"  and  ''  Emilia  Wyndham,"  has  devoted  her  powers  of  language 
and  description  to  depicting  the  mistakes,  errors,  and  difficulties  of  those 
who,  upon  the  whole,  were  well-meaning ;  to  the  evils  entailed  by  such 
faults  upon  the  innocent,  and  the  obstruction  by  them  laid  in  the  paths 
*  Mordaunt  Hall;  or,  a  September  Night.   A  Novel.  3  vols.    Heniy  Colbumr 
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of  ihe  pious  and  the  good*  The  pneent  stoiy  m  one,  however,  of  a 
totall  V  oilBereitt  east  aj^  character ;  the  aathw  revds,  and  that  with  a 
detail  that  rends  ihe  heart',  in  the  deeper  and  daiker  mjsteiies  diat  lie 
beneath — ^the  mysteries  of  sin. 

^  To'^day,"  says  the  anthoressy  **  a  darker  spirit  comes  over  me  :  will 
you  enter  the  dood  with  me,  and,  withoat  mmmuria^  or  rerohing  at  tlie 
g^oom  which  covers  yon,  behold  the  results  of  vice  7* 

And  a  truly  appalling  sight  it  is  as  thus  presented  to  us !  A  sweet 
melody  that  merdy  serves  to  introduce  discord  and  inharfloomoofl  sounds; 
a  pleasant  garden  that  leads  the  way  to  loathsome  dens.  Nothing  can 
be  more  enticing  than  die  abode  of  that  philosophic  recluse,  tiie  aged 
Feversham,  nothing  more  beautiful  and  innocent  than  his  sweet  onty 
daughter  liCriam.  When  the  dark  cloud  comes  in  the  shape  of  Ridley, 
we  Judder  instinctively,  and  the  very  smile  of  the  young,  rich,  and  in- 
tellectual profligate  repels,  like  the  fitful  flash  of  lightning,  that  alone 
can  illumine  that  dark  dond.  But  when  virtue  succumbs,  imd  innocence 
and  happiness  are  wrecked  at  the  altar  of  passion,  and  when  the  truedn^ 
doating  parent  is  struck  down  paralytic  by  the  blow — ^the  whole  efieet  is 
appalling.  Never  did  we  read  scenes  so  painfully  wrought  up  ae  fill  die 
first  volume  of  **  Mordaunt  Hall."  It  is  a  positive  rdief  to  fed  assured 
that  such  things  are  not.  Fathers,  even  though  sedudedfrom  the  wotld, 
teachers  of  youth,  albeit  of  philosophic  mood,  do  not  bring  up  bdoved 
daughters  in  ignorance  of  all  moral  and  religious  precepts  ;  they  do  not 
supplant  the  Holy  Writ  by  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  of  Itfjss  Wolatoa- 
cralt.  When  woman  sins  through  such  wondrous  ignorance  as  is  made 
to  beset  Miriam,  it  is  in  a  totally  different  station  of  Bfe.  MaimonteTs 
Shepherdess  is  the  only  paralleL 

Death  has  in  kindness  relieved  the  broken-hearted  parent,  and  Ridley  is 
wedded  to  one  in  his  own  sphere,  when  clothed  in  long^braidedtresseehang- 
ingdown  around  herface  and  shoulders,  dripping  with  water,  which  streaoned 
from  hair  and  vesture ;  her  face  pde  as  the  water-lily,  supporting  a  smal 
tend^  infant,  which  she  gently  lays  at  the  father^s  feet,  Miriam  appeared 
to  him  who  had  so  basdy  wroogea  her.  That  same  September  night,  afte 
depositing  her  child  at  the  door  of  Mwdaunt  HaM,  Miriam  had  buried 
her  grie&  and  her  wrongs  in  the  water's  d^ths. 

G^eon,  as  the  deserted  diild  is  called,  adc^ted  by  Calantha,  deformed 
in  body  but  beautiful  in  mind— and  broi^bt  up  by  a  wealthy  squire,  Mr. 
Chandos,  who  is  married  to  a  sbter  of  Calantba's,  thrives  in  mind  and 
body,  carries  away  all  the  honours  at  school  and  college,  and  lives  to  be 
eonfironted  with  his  unnatural  parent,  who,  aflter  rising  to  the  utmost 
political  eminence  as  a  statesman,  has  yet  ever  been  haunted  by  the  appa- 
rition of  that  September  night,  and  is  at  last  justly  humbled  oy  his  own 
son.  This  accomplished  Gideon  passes  away  to  the  wovld  of  the  just^ 
and  adds  one  more  to  so  many  catastrophes.  It  is  a  fearfid  story  c£ 
sin  and  its  results,  but  the  first  and  last  scenes  alluded  to  are  dmost  un- 
parallded  for  effective  situatioii. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SCHILLER.* 

It  is  difficult  in  a  country  like  this,  where  enthusiasm  in  poetry  and 
art  is  so  tamed  down  by  cold  conventionalities,  and  by  a  stall  more  formd 


*  Conespondence  of  Schiner  with  Komer.    Comprising  Sketches  aad 
dotes  of  Qoetiie,  the  Schlegels,  Wieland,  and  other  Contempomies,  with  Bio- 
ra^hicd  Sketches  and  Notes.    By  Leonard  Simpson,  Esq.    3  vols.    B.  Bentlef . 
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to  imagine  a  letter  like  tlie  fbllowiag,  laying  tbe  baas  of 
a  fneaSJtjy  confidential,  and  well-sustained  correspondence^  destined  to 
endure  fer  life. 

Jane,  1784. 
In  an  age  when  art  degradei  itself  more  and  more,  and  becomes  the  sla^e  of 
lick  and  powerlbl  sensuuista,  it  is  well  that  a  ereat  man  comes  forward  and 
ibows  what  boman  nature  is  still  cajiable  o£  The  better  portion  of  mankind^ 
weaiy  of  their  fellow-meo,  and  yeaminff  for  something  great  amid  the  turmoil 
of  the  deprayed  beings  who  surround  them,  assuage  their  thirst,  feel  an 
impulse  wnich  raises  them  above  their  fellows,  and  gatner  courage  to  continoe 
on  the  path  which  leads  to  a  worthy  goal.  They  &en  feel  the  wish  to  press 
the  hand  of  tbeir  benefactor,  to  show  him  their  tears  of  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
In  Older  that  he  also  may  find  strength,  should  he  ever  be  harassed  by  the 
doubt,  whether  the  men  of  his  generation  were  worthy  of  his  labours.  This 
was  the  reason  why  I  and  three  other  persons,  all  worthy  of  reading  your 
works,  have  jointly  written  to  express  to  you  our  thanks,  and  our  admiration 
of  you.  To  prove  tliat  I  understand  you,  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  one  of 
your  songs  to  music.  When  I  shall  have  shown  you  that,  though  in  a  different 
Srt,  I  also  belong  to  the  salt  of  the  earth,  it  will  then  be  high  time  to  mention 
my  name.     For  the  present  it  is  of  no  moment. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  portraits  of  Eomer  and  of  his  fiiend 
Huber,  as  also  by  those  of  Minna  (Anna  Maria  Stock),  soon  afberwaids 
married  to  Eomer,  and  of  Dora  (Johanna  Dorothea  Stock),  her  sister. 
Schiller,  however,  did  not  answer  uie  friendly  overture  for  seven  months, 
when,  as  he  himself  says,  chance — ^a  lovely  sunset — recalled  the  originals 
of  the  portraits  to  his  mind,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  them  a  letter 
fUQ  of  impulse.  He  assured  them  that  their  letters  and  presents  had 
caused  him  more  pleasure  than  any  thing  that  had  occurred  to  him  during 
fte  whole  course  of  his  literary  pursuits,  and  that  it  was  to  them  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  peace  or  mind,  and  for  having  revoked  the  corse 
winch  he  had  uttered  in  his  affiction  upon  his  vocation  as  a  poet ! 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  correspondence  whidi,  beginning  in 
1784,  the  year  after  Sdiiller^s  first  connexion  with  the  theatre  at  Mann* 
hdm,  pourtrays  more  faithfully  all  that  concerns  both  the  internal  and 
external  life  m  that  great  man,  than  any  biography  could  do,  however 
ably  written.  SchiUer,  bom  in  1759,  had  written  poems  in  1775,  when 
Goedie,  Lessin^,  and  Klopstock  were  the  sources  from  whence  he  breathed 
insjnration,  and  he  also,  at  that  early  period  of  life,  began  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.  He  afterwards  abandoned  poetry  for  a  time,  published  a 
tieatise,  entitled  *'  The  Philosophy  of  Phynology,"  and  anodier  ^  On  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Moral  Nature  of  Man,"  i^ich  pro- 
cured fer  him  the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  army.  How  many 
professional  treatises  might  a  man  publuh  in  this  country  before  it  woulid 
earn  for  him  a  similar  tribute  ?  Such  a  thing  was  never  known.  In 
1781,  Schiller,  however,  returned  to  his  first  impnlses  with  all  the 
afiection  of  a  lover  who  had  forsaken  a  Cdthf ul  mistress,  and  he  published 
a  volume  which  contained,  among  other  things,  his  '' Robbers,"  and 
wUdi  he  shortly  afterwards  vras  requested  by  Privy-Councillor  Schwan 
to  arrange  for  the  stage.  A  political  allusbn  in  the  play  having  dis- 
•Vleased  &e  duke,  Schiller  repaired  to  Fianconia,  where,  for  some  time, 
ks  found  a  weieome  at  the  countiy  seat  of  Baroness  Wollzogai,  till,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  1783,  he  went  to  Mannheim,  and  entered  into 
4slose  connexion  with  the  theatre.  His  correspondence  opens  at  this 
«poidi  with  allusions  to  the  disgust  whkh  he  haa  felt  at  the  peneeutions 
wUdi  he  had  had  to  encounter  at  die  very  onset  of  his  poetical  career ;  it 
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follows  him  to  Leipiu^,  Dresden,  and  W^mar,— ^throneh  his  intuniicj 
with  Herder,  Wielan(^  and  Goethe,-*in  his  various  oharacters  as  aa 
historical  writer,  a  seryant  of  the  state,  a  professor  at  Jena,  and  a 
domestic  man, — in  his  connexion  with  *'  The  Horen,'*  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  Kant,  SLlopstock,  the  Schlegels,  Humboldt,  and  a  host  of 
other  celebrities,  as  well  as  those  above  mentioned,  and  whose  friendship 
drew  closer  and  closer  to  him  as  Hfe  progressed,  and  continued  till  his 
own  ''  Bell"  tolled  his  passing  away  from  a  world  of  constant  exertion. 
A  book  of  more  varied  matter  has  been  seldom  left  by  a  man  to  posterity. 
It  is  full  of  the  finest  criticisms  upon  poetry,  literature,  art,  and  philo- 
sophy, and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  pictures  yet 
given  to  the  public,  of  the  German  mind  during  its  most  remarkably 
literary  epoch — its  Augustan  age. 


CROMWELL   DOOLAN* 

Our  friend  Sir  Richard  Levinge  has  stamped  himself  by  his  '^  Crom* 
well  Doolan,'*  a  novelist  and  humorist  of  the  first  water.  The  birth 
and  parentage  of  his  hero  is  at  the  onset  wrapped  in  an  amount  of 
mystery  and  crime  that  in  any  other  country  but  Ireland  could  only 
belong  to  the  middle  ages.  The  scenery  of  these  events  is  also  sketched 
with  a  familiar  and  an  able  pen.  A  capital  character  of  a  soldier  of  the 
old  school,  Colonel  Scabbart,  a  disappointed  man,  a  laborious  writer  for 
the  United  Service  Journal^  the  inventor  of  a  hundred  weapons,  mis- 
siles, and  accoutrements,  engaged  in  a  paper  war  with  a  host  who  siga 
themselves  '^  Helmet,"  "  Shako,"  *'  Ramrod,"  &c,  and  who  ultimately 
dies  broken-hearted  upon  the  discovery  of  gun-cotton  and  Wamer*s  long 
range,  forces  the  service  upon  young  Cromwell  Doolan. 

The  examination  at  Sandhurst  is  a  fine  touch  of  humour,  and  before 
leaving  college,  full  well  does  our  young  hero  pay  off  masters  and  tutors 
for  all  the  ^little  inconveniences  that  discipline  and  education  had  obliged 
him  to  undergo.  The  interior  economy  of  an  officers  quarters  and  a 
professed  military  lady-killer,  Philip  Augustus  Filagree^  or  the  "  MufiBya 
worrier,"  as  he  is  more  fimiiliarly  cfdled,  pass  next  in  review,  to  which  our 
hero's  introduction  to  the  service,  through  the  musical  Major  Bassoon 
forms  a  climax. 

Once  more  the  adjutant  repeated  —  "Mr.  Cromwell  Doolan's  come  to 
join  ;**  and  finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  either,  closed  the  door,  and  left 
our  hero  confrootrng  the  musician. 

The  last  announcement,  however,  was  not  lost  upon  the  major ;  for,  with- 
out once  taking  his  eyes  off  his  music-book,  he  set  our  hero  to  music  thus : — 

*'  Cromwell  Doolan's  come  to  join,  come  to  join,  come  to  join  ;  Cromwell 
Doolan*s  come  to  join,  come  to  join,  come  to  join.** 

Cromwell  hesitated  for  a  moment — burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and 
bolted  out  of  the  room. 

The  black  sheep  (and  is  there  not  one  in  most  regiments  ?)  in  that  to 
which  Cromwell  was  attached,  was  another  Emeralder— one  Ensign 
Cornelius  OToole, — a  raw  and  unlicked  cub  ;  and  it  is  in  the  chivalrous 
defence  of  the  fair  daughter  of  a  regimental  seijeant,  against  the  rude- 
ness of  this  O'Toole,  that  commences  an  attachment  of  a  different  cha- 
racter to  that  enterttdned  by  Cromwell  towards  his  corps  ;  and  it  is  upon 

•  CromweQ  Doolan ;  or,  Life  in  the  Army.  By  the  Author  of  *«  Echoes  from 
the  Backwoods,"  &c  &c    2  vols.    Heniy  Colban. 
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the  difficulties  entailed  by  this  passion,  the  enmity  of  O'Toole,  the 
Taiying  fortunes  of  Harney  Crosbie,  a  persecuted  teacher,  then  an  old 
generars  nominal  wife,  and  lastly,  w^ded  to  Cromwell  in  her  true 
character  of  Kathleen,  the  kidnapped  daug^hter  of  Lord  Dinmore,  Crom-' 
well  being  himself,  not  a  Doolan,  but  an  0*Neil,  that  the  gist  of  the 
sentimental  portion'  of  the  story  lies. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  sketches  of  life,  the  exploits  of  the  body  militant 
m  piping  days  of  peace,  and  the  amusing  sketches  of  travel  and  con- 
tinental localities,  that  the  interest  of  the  work  is  really  concentrated. 
Cromwell  turned  barber.  Filagree  in  love  with  Phemy  0*Shaughnessy, 
and  the  latter  pirating  the  betise  of  Miss  Edgeworth*s  heroine. 

*'  Quit,  captain !  och !  my  shoe !" 

The  "  Muffin  worrier"  stripped  by  the  Irish  labourers,  his  cotton-shirt, 
stamped  all  over  with  red  figures  of  ballet-dancers  in  the  act  of  making 
wonderful  pas  deforce^  exciting^  the  exclamation, — 

^'  Och,  by  my  shoul,  Tim  !  that  bangs  Banaghar !  As  I'm  a  sinner, 
they  are  all  famales !" 

Mademoiselle  Prunella  Melnotte  discarding  Filagree,  because  his  nation 
behaved  so  ill  to  Napoleon  ;  the  old  governor  shooting  tame  ducks  at 
St.  Roque ;  the  "  Muffin  worrier"  cut  by  Muley  Hassan  at  Tangiers  ; 
the  experiences  of  Chintz  ;  the  retired  bag-man  in  the  Green  Island  ;  the 
theft  of  the  sandwiches  poisoned  for  a  dog ;  the  practical  Jokes  of  the 
guard,  M'Clusky  ;  the  imaginary  kissing  on  passing  through  a  railway 
tunnel ;  and  the  accident  that  happened  to  Filagree's  pantalon  de  gomme 
elasHque^  with  the  latter's  final  devotion  to  Agnes,  the  fair  Kathleen's 
step-daughter ;  are  full  of  sparkling  merriment,  which  relieves  admirably 
the  more  painful  scenes  that  occur  at  Gibraltar,  and  our  hero's  sentimental 
loves  on  the  shores  and  on  the  waters  of  that  most  beautiful  of  lakes— 
il  Lago  di  Como. 

SHAKSFEARE.* 

This  is  'a  work  of  considerable  merit,  whicli  we  have,  by  accident, 
omitted  to  notice  before.  Much  as  has  been  done  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
our  immortal  bard — searching  archives — deciphering  monuments — criti- 
cising texts,  and  discovering  facts  and  relics  that  bear  in  any  way  upon 
the  details  of  his  social  position  and  career — the  picturesque  and  the  ro- 
mantic aspect  of  that  lite  have  been  seldom  prominently  brought  forward. 
Yet  there  is  much  in  the  life  of  Shakspeare  to  which  both  these  sources  of 
enjoyment  pre-eminently  attach  themselves.  His  birth-place,  and  fa- 
vourite aboae,  is  a  most  picturesque  site.  The  old  house  itself — *'  the 
home  of  Shakspeare** — with  its  dormer  windows  and  gable,  its  deep 
porch,  projecting  parlour  and  bay  window,  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands, 
to  have  been  '*  exceedingly  picturesque ;"  the  interior,  with  its  large  and 
roomy  fire-place,  its  mantel-tree  a  solid  beam  of  oak,  and  old  oak  chair,- 
^vas  such  as  frequently  employed  the  rare  talents  of  Ostade.  The  Gram- 
mar School,  a  true  old  English-looking  building,  and  with  the  attached 
chapel  of  the  Guild,  a  good  specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  reifi;n  of  Henry  YIL,  are  all  beauties  concentrated  within  the  town 
itself;  but  the  neighbourhood  is  also  quite  as  rich  in  mementoes.  The 
quiet  field-path,  along  which  the  poet  must  so  oh  have  wandered  in  the 
gvepiDg  to  his  ^*  lady-love,"  is  known  to  most  admirers  of  Shakspeare, 

*  The  Poet,  the  Lover,  the  Actor,  the  Man.    A  Romance.    By  Henry  Curiing, 
Author  of  «<  John  of  England,"  &c.    3  vols.    Richard  Bentley. 
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Most  rund  and  luxuriant  is  the  landscape  whick  meets  die  eye  aB 
around :  corn-fields,  and  pastuie-land»  and  snug  fanns ;  the  old-fiiflihioiied 
sables  of  Shottexy  before;  the  wood-embosomed  houses  of  Stratford  be- 
hind ;  wherei  from  among  the  trees,  shoots  up  the  elegant  q^  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  country  churdies.  Proceeding  down  a  lane^ 
and  crossing  a  brook,  we  reach  Anne  Hathawaj's  cottage,  a  long  thatched 
tenement  of  timber  and  plaster,  built,  like  most  Warwickshire  cottages, 
upon  square  slabs.  Witnin  this  house  is  an  old  carved  bedstead,  oer« 
tainly  as  old  as  the  Shaksperian  era,  and  from  the  back  the  view  is  even 
more  picturesque  than  in  front.  Tall  trees  overshadow  the  cottage,  and 
a  rustic  stile  opens  the  way  into  a  meadow,  where  stand  some  half- 
timbered  cottages  as  old  as  the  home  of  the  Hathaways.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  to  interest  the  student — lover  of  the  dd  mzal  life  of 
England  in  Shottery. 

Above  all,  we  have  the  woods  and  grades,  and  tlie  ancient  mansion  of 
Charlecote,  the  scene  of  the  deer-stealing  adventures ;  nor  is  London 
itself  wanting  in  interesting  remimsoences  of  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 
There  was  no  lack  of  materials,  both  for  the  romantic  and  the  pictu- 
resque, and  Mr.  Curling  has  availed  himself  of  them  with  taste  and 
abilily.  The  scene  opens  with  the  young  poet  in  the  paik-Iike  scenery 
of  Clopton  Hall,  his  early  sonnets,  inspirod  by  Chanotte  Clopton,  a 
rescue  from  an  infuriated  bull,  and  a  first  love.  We  then  turn  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon; John  Shakspeare's  difficulties,  the  Falcon  tavern,  and 
the  plots  of  the  Jesuits,  alternate  with  pleasandv-ima^ed  domesiac 
scenes — young  WOl  Shakspeare  in  converse  with  his  beloved  mother  in 
the  house  in  Henley  Street  Then  we  have  the  fray  at  the  Chequers, 
aad  the  plague,  to  which  Shakspeare's  first  love  fell  a  victim.  These  sad 
and  turbulent  scenes  are  sucoeeoed  after  a  time  by  pleasing  jnctures  of 
rural  Ufe — the  wooing  of  Anne  Hathaway,  followed  by  a  marriage  ;  and 
soon  alter,  by  the  deer-stealing  frolic,  and  the  lampoon  that  ensued  upon 
the  persecutions  which  that  freak  entailed,  and  which  Mr.  Curling  is 
careful  to  attribute  to  one  Pouncet  Grasp,  a  villanous  lawyer,  and  not  to 
ti^e  chivalrous  Sir  Thomas.  Next  we  have  the  flight  to  L6Bdon,  the 
poor  player  at  the  Globe  and  the  theatre  at  the  Blackfriars,  the  rising 
player  at  court,  and  the  poet  and  his  patrons,  and  then  his  friends; 
scenes  diversified  by  sketches  of  intimate  life  at  Ae  Boar's  Head  in 
East  Cheap  and  in  his  London  home,  and  by  sketdies  of  puUie  life, 
iiie  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  and  the  camp  at  TJbnry. 

The  work  is  pleasantly  brought  to  an  end  by  Shakspeare^s  retom  to 
tihat  town  upon  which  his  mind  was  fixed  with  an  endearing  aflfeeiioa 
through  life.  It  is,  indeed,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  very  delightftd 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life ;  and  it  is  replete  with  graphic  descriptions  dt 
the  various  looEdities  and  points  of  interest  connected  with  a  career  to 
which  the  deepest  interest  attaches  itself,  and  probaHy  wfll  do  so,  so 
long  as  the  language  he  wrote  in  exists. 


A  BOOK  FOE  A  CORNER.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  whether  Lagh  Hunt's  forvonr  is 
greatest  in  favour  of  books  or  of  gardens.     He  grows  so  enthnsiagticwhen 

*  A  Book  far  a  Oomer ;  or,  Sdections  in  Proie  and  verse  from  anthon  bM 
suited  to  that  mode  of  enjoyment :  with  oomments  on  each,  aad  a  general  intio* 
dncUon.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  lUnstrated  with  eight  wood  engravhigs,  from  dengas 
by  F.  W.  Hulme,  and  J.  Phmklin.    2  vols.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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^fuUng  of  eatbety  i^tn  a^masaj  inttaatos  of  ]iiippni6«y' and  BometiiBes 
gwtoeog,  achieved  by  deTodon  to  each,  that  we  are  fain  to  take  refbge  m 
me  pleasing  notion  that  neither  is  complete  without  the  other,  aod  that 
they  axe  b^  taken  together. 

uladlj  would  we,  in  the  spirit  sought  for,  haire  quoted  and  oommented 
upon  Sir  W.  Temple's  Thoughts  in  Retirement,  Cowley's  Thoughts  on 
a  Garden,  and  the  editor's  able  exposition  of  what  a  country-house  and 
grounds  ought  to  comprise ;  but  publishers  and  drcumstanoesy  as  fatal  to 
dl  oiigioal  intentions  as  they  are  to  autiior  s  title-pages,  have  infrinsed 
upon  tile  original  notion.  There  is  a  ^  oomer*'  in  active  life  as  wdl  as 
in  retirement,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  bade  to  direct  his  attention  to 
it  He  began,  there£Dre,  with  a  Letter  addressed  to  aa  Infant,  and 
finished  witii  the  Elegy  in  the  Chuschvard.  He  introduoed  into  hit 
selection  examples  of  what  he  calls  "knaveries  and  other  half-witted 
activities  out  in  the  world,  and  of  terrors  and  teaeedies  in  solitude.'* 

But  while  he  thus  obeyed  his  instructions  and  produced  undoubtedly 
a  more  various  and  generally  acceptable  couple  of  volumes,  his  heart  stiU 
dwelt  widi  his  origmal  idea,  and  he  cherished  to  the  last,  the  balmy,  not 
the  exciting  part  of  his  woric. 

The  very  greatest  genius  (he  proclaims  in  meditative  language),  after  all,  is 
oot  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  any  more  than  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  is  the  country  or  the  sky^  It  is  a  concentration  of  some  of  its  greatest 
powers,  but  it  is  not  the  greatest  diffusion  of  its  migtit.  It  is  not  the  habit 
of  its  success,  the  stability  of  its  sereneness.  And  this  is  wliat  readers  like 
ourselves  desire  to  fed  and  know.  The  greatest  use  of  genius  is  but  to  sub-> 
serve  that  end ;  to  further  the  means  of  enjoying  it,  and  to  freshen  and  keep 
it  pore ;  as  the  winds  and  tbundera,  whidfi  come  rarely,  are  purifiers  of  the 
sweet  fields,  which  are  abiding. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged,  from  want  of  space,  to  give  brief  notices  this  month  of 
several  new  works  of  merit  7%e  Hatt  aad  the  Mamar  Hotue,  a  novel .  in  three 
volumes,  published  by  T.  C.  Newby,  is  an  aUe  and  amwing  tirade  against  the 
social  evila  of  family  pride  when  carried  to  an  irrelevant  extent.  With  a  manly 
unpr^udiced  brother  to  back  him,  we  have  no  apprehensions  at  the  onset,  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  briefless  barrister,  although  a  change  in  the  succession 
originates  diflBculties  where  least  expected.  The  story  is  well  written,and  it  flows 
on  smoothly  and  pleasantly  enough,  but  it  wants  freshness  and  vigour. 

**  What  a  large  volume  of  adventures,"  said  the  author  of  the  **  Sentimental 
Journey,"  ^'may  be  gasped  within  this  UtUe  span  of  life  by  him  who  interests 
his  heart  in  every  thmg.  So  deemed  the  **  very  old  lady,"  when  she  wrote  her 
GoaU  amd  Gwrdom ;  Wy  The  Cknmcles  of  a  Zi/s,  published  in  two  volumes,  by 
Charles  Oilier.  Nor  was  she  altogether  wrong.  Her  chronicles  are  of  a  pleasing, 
desultory  character.  The  sentiment  is,  especially  for  an  old  ladj,  a  little  over- 
wrought, and  the  society  taken  from  a  sphere  one  degree  higher  than  her  lady- 
ship appears  to  be  either  familiar  or  intimate  with,  but  the  touches  of  life  are 
replete  with  feeling,  and  the  incidents  are  sufBcientW  various  and  interesting  to 
carry  on  the  reader  per  foroe  to  Uie  condnsion. — Tae  Z(/e  of  MaximUieH  i2o6e»- 
pftrre,  with  extracts  from  his  unpublished  correspondence,  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall*  is  a  piece  of  serious  and  laboriooa 
biography,  the  more  interesting,  as,  excepting  the  notices  in  dictionaries,  &C.,  no 
records  of  a  career  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  certainly  left  a  deep  in^ression 
on  men's  noinds,  have  hitherto  been  marshalled  together.  Mr.  Lewes,  tJthough 
he  interprets  diflferently  some  of  the  facts,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  M,  de 
Lamartine,  than  whom  no  one  had  previously  bestowed  the  care  with  which 
portions  of  Robespierre's  life  are  traced  in  **  J/Hisioire  des  Ginrndme.^  Tbe  new 
MS*  letters  were,  it  appears,  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  by  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
and  the  result  is  a  work  of  considerable  historical  pretensions,  and  which 
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Uttorical  justice  has  long  demanded. — A  ftromisliig  title  page,  Dwodechmo  ;  mr^  Tie 
ScfMkr'a  ProgruM^  an  auto-biographjr,  written  by  an  insignificant  little  Tofaime* 
and  published  likewise  by  itself,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Newbjr,  opens  the  way 
to  a  dull  book. — ^Not  being  among  those  who  affect  to  pro^e  their  superiority  by 
their  incapacity  to  relish  sportire  creations  of  an  unrestricted  fancy,  or  flights 
into  the  regions  of  fiuries  and  other  supernatural  beings,  we  hailed  with  heart* 
felt  de%ht  a  Tolume  published  this  month  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  bemg 
Fairy  Tales  from  all  NatkmM,  by  Anthony  R.  Montalba,  a  work  to  which  the 
highest  attractions  are  imparted  by  twenty-four  illustrations  firom  the  pencil  of 
Bichard  Doyle.  These  fairy  tales  are  derived  from  the  most  inaccessible 
sources.  The  Icelandish,  the  Sanskrit,  the  Slaronic,  the  Lusatian,  the  Wendian, 
the  Betschuaniui  I  They  are  sometimes  rather  extraTagant  yersions  of  ^Mniliar 
legends,  but  they  are  always  spirited  and  amusing. — It  has  become  almost  a 
proverbial  saying,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  for  the  young  than  for  the 
grown-up.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  so  many  otherwise  suocessM 
authors  are  never  satisfied  till  they  have  put  in  their  claim  to  favouritism  among 
the  juveniles.  Johm  Jome»*a  Tak»for  Lime  John  Joneeea,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq^ 
published  by  Cradock  and  Co.,  are  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings  for  the  young, 
purely  historical ;  quite  unlike  Captain  Marryat's  soul-entrancing  volumes.  This, 
however,  will  render  them  only  the  more  acceptable  with  those  who  insist  upon 
instruction  being  combined  with  amusement ;  to  youngsters  who  prefer  the  latter, 
we  may  here  mention  that  the  second  volume  of  that  inimitable  story,  7%e 
Little  Savage,  has  just  been  published  by  Hurst  and  Co. — ^A  book  devoted  to 
Bemarkabie  and  Eccentric  Characters  was  a  great  idea.  The  notion  carries  iu 
own  promise  of  recreation  and  amusement  on  its  very  face.  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt 
has  commenced  such  a  series  of  biographicsl  memoirs  of  persons  famous  for  ex- 
traordinary actions  or  singularities  in  Bentietfe  Cabinet  Lwrary,  and  has  added  to 
the  innate  attractiveness  of  the  subject,  by  characteristic  and  illustrative  sketches. 
—It  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  genius  to  anticipate  experience.  In  a  small  treatise 
on  HoueehM  EdMcatum,  just  published  by  Mr.  Moxon,  Miss  Martineau,  author, 
political  economist,  and  traveller,  has  attested  that  she  has  also  studied  the  dis- 
cipline of  domestic  life,  so  as  to  treat  of  such  subjects  practically  as  well  as 
philosophically,  but  with  evidently  too  great  a  bias  towards  the  theoretic  and 
psycological  portion  of  the  inquiry. — An  epic  poem  in  six  books  (formidably 
headed  SjofnariUska,  Angurbodi,  &c.),  each  book  of  some  600  lines,  is  a  bold 
undertaking  now-a-days;  but  when  we  learn  that  the  Viking  is  the  first  of  a 
series,  in  which  the  author,  who  shields  himself  under  the  name  of  2^varr,  intends 
to  illustrate  the  various  systems  of  mvthology  that  have  prevailed  to  any  extent 
in  the  world,  we  wonder  at  the  entnusiasm  which  can  labour  without  hopes 
of  return.  The  Vikmg  attests,  however,  talent,  learning,  and  research  on  the 
part  of  its  author. — A  Hiatory  of  Wonderfid  Inventione  is  one  of  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall's  admirably  illustrated  little  books — ^flowers  strewn  on  the  dry  path  of 
knowledge^^o  much  to  be  commended  for  young  people. — Clouds  and  SinuAtne, 
with  other  poems,  by  John  James  Halls,  B.  A.,  published  by  Charles  Oilier,  attest 
greater  facility  of  versification  on  the  part  of  the  author  than  brilliant  genius. — 
Revelations  of  Life j  and  oAer  Poems,  by  John  Edmund  Reade,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Parker  are  destined  to  live  more  than  a  day.  The  author  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  some  difficulty,  at  first,  in  making  himself  read;  but  none  will  arise  from  such 
perusal  without  feeling  that  they  have  been  in  communion  with  a  mind  tuned  to 
the  true  feeling  of  poetry.  Mr.  Reade  has,  indeed,  earned  for  himself  a  niche  by 
the  side  of  the  author  of  the  **  Excursion.'* — Two  more  claimants  present  them- 
selves in  Thomas  Burbidge  and  Arthur  H.  Clough,  authors  of  AmbarvaUa^  pub- 
lished by  Chapman  and  Hall;  nor  are  they  to  be  irreverently  dismissed.  Mr. 
Burbidge  especially  writes  with  the  pleasant  fancies  and  the  light  melody  of  one 
high  in  favour  with  the  muse. — The  equality  of  woman — a  subject  we  thought  long 
ago  admitted  among  civilised  nations — is  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment by  Mr.  Reeve,  M.C.P.,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Intellect  of  WomoMj  fr. 
— T%e  Knife  and  JbrA/or  1849,  published  by  H. Hurst  and  Co.,  is  a  clever  and  droU 
introduction  to  many  good  receipts  and  valuable  practical  hints.  Mr.  W.  Blan- 
chard  Jerrold's  Old  Woman  who  Hved  in  a  Shoe,  also  published  by  H.  Hurst  and  Co., 
is  neither  droll  nor  humorous,  but  a  dry  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  disquisition 
upon  colonial  government,  far  too  politico-statistical  for  our  pages. — ^We  had 
accidentally  omitted  to  the  last  to  notice,  that  the  fine  descriptive  poems  on  the 
JRuins  of  many  Lands,  by  Nicholas  Micheli,  originally  published  in  Ainsvordk's 
Magazine,  have  been  duly  collected  into  an  appropriate  volume,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Tegg,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Arws WORTH  begs  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  Contributions  what- 
ever sent  him,  either  for  the  New  Monthly  or  Ainsworth's  Magazikes, 
will  be  returned.  All  articles  are  sent  at  the  risk  of  the  writers,  who  should 
invariably  keep  copies. 


SECOND    EDITION. 
MR.  AINSWORTH'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

Now  ready,  in  3  yols.,  post  Sro, 

THE  LANCASHIRE  WITCHES, 

^  ISomantt  of  gentile  j^xnt 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTII,  ESQ. 


•  UN. 

**  Mr.  AiNtwotTH  may  be  styled  the  SalTator  Rom  of  noTelUts.  He  ddigbtf  in  the  thriniof— 
the  terrible— the  gloomy— the  wildly  romentie.  In  gnrgeoM  depth  of  oolouriag,  la  vivid  icahty 
of  portraimre,  in  enthrelling  interest,  Mr.  Ainswertli'*  lomenoee  are  nnriTaUed.  To  thb  latter 
pecttUarity,  namely,  the  fascination  which  they  exercise  over  the  reader's  atteatioe,  their  erase 
popalarity  is  mainly  dae.  Many  persoos,  howerer,  who  haTe  recofrnised  Mr.  Ainsworth's  great 
power  in  this  particular,  haTe,  for  that  verv  reaaoo,  taken  occasion  te  cenanre  him.  In  thnthe  has 
aralled  himself  of  this  talent  for  exciting  interest  to  Invest  with  iictitloos  attractiona  the  expleibi 
of  thleres  aod  highwaymen.  No  soch  dbjection  can  attach  to  '  The  Lancashire  Witches.'  The 
stsrtliBfl  erenu  of  the  narrative— iaterestiBg  as  they  are  in  a  romantic  point  of  fiew»are  dedbly 
Talnable  as  types  of  the  straggle  between  the  principles  of  good  aod  evil  continually  carried  on 
in  the  human  heart.  Dark  and  terrible  as  are  some  of  the  seene«  here  portrayed,  they  only  mske 
the  haauty  and  holiness  of  rirtue  more  conspicooos  and  more  attractive,  and  the  narcatiTe^  aim 
exciting  a  powerful  and  nndiminiiihed  interest  throughout  Its  whole  course,  coodudes  in  that 
rarely  saocessful,  bat  when  soecessfol,  most  exani»ite  manner,  which,  lihe  the  darkaeae  of  twi. 
light,  is  sad  without  being  cheerless,  and  sorrowful  without  being  gloomy.  The  last  ocenee,  which 
rrlstes  to  Alison  and  Richard  Assheton.  and  the  penitence  of  die  onoe  powerful  *  Witch,'  are 
described  with  most  beuutifol  pathosi  Let  it  not  he  tupeosed,  however,  that  the  whole  remnaes 
ie  tlBKod  wiUi  melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  it  abounds  with  festive  scenes  and  rastic  a|iens. 
The  visit  of  James  I.  to  rioghton  Towers  has  been  very  happily  introduced,  and  the  description 
of  the  various  festivities  designed  fnr  the  monarch's  entertainment,  serve  ia  aa  ayreealiia  mea- 
ner to  illustrate  the  customs  of  the  period.  At  a  banquet  at  Hoghton  Tower,  it  Is  said  that 
KIm  James,  gratified  with  the  flavour  of  a  loin  of  beef,  oonferred  upon  it  the  hononr  of  Icniglrt- 
hood  or  baronetcy  which  the  «y<r«loin  has  conserved  to  this  day.  Mr.  Ainsworth  lias  aot  a»r- 
gottea  to  chronide  the  incident,  and  has  detailed  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  in  a  very 
amoaing  way.  Otter  hunting  and  other  sports  are  also  iactdeatally  describeil,  and  with  mndi 
animation.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  Pendle  Forest  hss  found  in  Mr.  Ainsworth  aa  artist 
capable  of  doing  full  Justice  to  Its  beanties ;  the  forest  scenes  an  portrayed  eon  amure," 
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"Mr.  Ainsworth  has,  with  great  propriety  centred  the  chief  interest  of  his  story  in  the  acts  of 
the  witches.  And  strange  and  wenderiul  are  the  deeds  they  do ;  now  cundoy  a  whole  regioa  wlA 
sterility,  now  remoriag  the  landmarks  which  for  ages  had  been  identical  with  the  aoil,  rhanainc 
the  courses  of  streams,  displacing  forest  trees,  and  altering  the  whole  face  of  nature ;  anon  tnltia- 
ting  aovioes  with  mystic  ntes  and  frantic  orgkn,  then  practising  speUs  of  fesrf ul  Import,  and  again 
whirling  on  the  blast,  amid  lightning  and  tempest,  to  tbeir  dread  aabbath  on  the  solitary  hill-slds. 
Familiars  are  at  their  beck,  asaoming  delmdve  shapes,  and  darker  spirits  hover  around^— forming 
altogether  as  perfect  a  picture  of  dMierU  ss  ever  was  framed  in  honour  of  Saint  Walpaiwia.  Thme 
la  greataearoestness  throuRbout.  Iliere  is  no  shirking  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  modem  philomphy, 
w  far-fetdied  humanitarian  excuses.  Fxam  font  te  laat  there  is  a  downright  faith  in  wKchcfaft 
which  James  himself  might  have  envied.  But  not  alone  by  witches  is  the  scene  occupied,  ihtn^h 
everyditaig  depends  on  ttieir  agencv.  There  b  a  love-story,  of  course,  the  heroine  of  which  is 
AliatiB  Perice,  the  yonag  and  lovely  May-day  Queen,  thesuppoeed  graadchild  of  Mothar  DrnmMm, 
but  in  reality  the  daughter  of  Mintress  Nutter ;  her  taith  is  olighted  tu  Riobard  Aashetoa.  a  young 
Bian.of  fomfly  aad  e»tate,  aod  these  two  become  the  mark  of  the  witches'  maHee  and  ilnally  ifei 
victims.  But,  beaide  the  lovers,  there  is  Squire  Nicholas  Assheton,  RichaiU'eiovial  sportlag  eewm, 
wliose  good  hinnour,  courage,  and  excellent  qualitiea  of  heart,  combined  with  certain  eocentricities 
of  conduct,  make  him  one  of  the  most  effective  peraonaaes  in  the  book.  The  character  ofMbtims 
Alice  Kutter,  is  also  forcibly  drawn,  from  her  first  eondidon  of  triiunphant  power  ebiaiaad  by  sa- 
hallowed  means,  to  her  subsequent  remorse  and  final  repentance.  Her  straggles,  a  prey  at  once 
to  her  crimes  and  her  aewly^wakened  maternal  feelings,  are  depleted  wUh  no  oaamoa  vlgeer. 
It  wmild  lead  us  too  for  to  specify  the  ntmierous  actors  ia  this  singular  drama,  v  to  dwell  upon  the 
actual  plot  which  they  aid  in  developing.  Indeed,  striking  as  are  the  incidents  with  which  Mr.  Alas- 
worth  has  filled  his  romance,  we  have  preferred  to  look  upon  the  snli^ecc  of  which  he  aiaioly  tnmcs 
in  another  point  of  view ;  to  consider  it  rather  as  a  picture  of  a  diseased  condition  of  audety,  when 
the  wildest  improbabilities  had  becone  received  truths,  and  the  greateat  crueltiea  were  made  legi- 
timate by  royal  authority  and  the  legal  approbation,  than  as  a  work  of  fiction,  towards  which  each 
a  stste  of  things  was  merely  andUary.  But  as  a  work  of  fiction,  'The  Laocaahire  Witches'  has 
claiua  of  its  own.  It  is  a  atory  of  great  interest ;  the  persensgea  who  figure  in  it  aiu  tma  ta  tbeir 
position  and  to  our  preronceired  notion  of  them ;  and  much  skill  aod  rersstillty  are  exhibited  ia 
their  delineation.  Let  ua  add,  that  the  local  descriptions  which  are  numerous  and  various,  are  all 
meat  admirable.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  this  romance  hss  made  an  eaoellent  usa  of  much  pie- 
found  and  curious  knowledge  both  of  the  time  and  of  the  scene  in  which  the  action  is  laid.** 

HENRY  COLBURN,  PUBLISHER, 

13,  GREAT  MABLBOROrOH  STREET. 
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Chapter  IX. 

THE  MEET — THE  riND,  AND  THE  7INI8H. 

'*  In  the  morning  of  life,"  as  the  quack  doctor  commences  his 
advertisement,  men  often  want  to  compress  as  much  action  and  excite- 
ment  into  one  day  as  serves  more  moderate  ones  two  or  three ;  thus, 
there  must  he  a  dinner,  and  at  least  a  couple  of  evening  parties  to  run 
opposition  to  each  other,  one  of  which  must  he  kept  up  till  some  most 
unseasonable  hour,  lest  the  guests  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves.  If  hounds  meet  twenty  miles  oft,  and  gentlemen,  '<  in  the 
morning  of  life,*'  can  contrive  to  '^keep  up  the  ha^*'  till  there  is  just 
time  to  go  home,  change,  and  breakfast,  then,  indeed,  it  is  very  enjoy- 
able. L^  in  addition,  hounds  run  ten  or  fifteen  miles  ''  t*other  way," 
leaving  them  in  the  heart  of  some  other  county,  with  just  time  enough 
to  ffet  a  post-chaise  and  four  to  rattle  home  and  dress  for  another  dinner, 
to  be  foUowed  as  before  with  a  couple  of  balls,  they  then  have  the  cream 
of  the  thing.  This,  however,  is  too  good  to  last.  Nature,  inexorable 
nature,  will  have  her  way ;  and  however  youths  may  boast  and  protest 
that  they  are  not  tired,  that  they  are  as  "  fresh  as  ever,"  that  they  are 
ready  to  do  it  all  over  again,  the  trembling  hand,  the  palled  appetite,  the 
blanched  and  hollow  cheek,  tell  a  tale  that  no  words  can  contradict* 
A  youth  is  then  either  prematurely  **  used  up,"  or  he  draws  in.  If  used 
m,  we  hear  little  more  about  him,  but  if  he  draws  in,  he  begins  to  think 
tSat  a  little  sleep  is,  perhaps,  as  agreeable,  and  quite  as  useful,  as  dancing 
all  night  for  the  sake  of  saying  he  has  done  so.  Presently  the  second 
ball  ceases  to  be  indispensable,  and  instead  of  thinking  that  it  must  be 
the  best  of  the  two,  or  feeling  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  say  he  has 
tmly  looked  in  at  Mrs.  Brown's  on  his  way  to  Lady  Green's,  he  goes  to 
the  beet  one  and  stays  at  it.  In  course  of  time,  even  the  one  ball  loses 
its  attractions.  He  finds  out  that  though  he  must  have  a  dinner  every 
day,  a  ball  is  by  no  means  essential  to  his  existence.  He,  therefore, 
pro&sses  only  to  go  to  those  at  houses  where  he  dines,  and  soon  dege* 
Berates  into  a  '<  stop  gap"  at  the  one,  and  a  staircase  appendage  at  the 
other.  At  forty  he  is  eitner  to  be  fcmnd  at  a  table  in  a  snug  comer  of 
his  dub,  or  dres^ng-gowned  and  slippered,  eating  his  solitary  dinner  at 
borne.  But  that  is  going  much  lower  down  the  vale  of  years  than  any 
of  our  party  have  reached.  They  are  all  in  the  morning  of  life,  all 
flushed  with  the  delights  of  ball  and  supper  society — some,  perhaps,  apt 
to  get  a  little  flushed  with  inferior  champaigne.  Miss  Jumpheavy's  waa 
a  free  and  easy  sort  of  ball.  She  was  one  of  your  certain  age  ladies, 
one  who  professed  to  be  tolerably  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  and  to  be 
inclined  to  please  herself — what  the  men  call  *'  a  devilish  good  sort  of 
fellow."  Though  she  was  a  certain  age — than  which,  as  has  been  often 
said,  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain— sne  danced  most  heartily,  and  could 
eat  plover's  egg^  and  lobster  salad  with  any  one.    As  she  gave  ci^ital 
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suppers,  she  always  had  the  "  calli"  as  thej  say  on  the  turf,  about  nud- 
nighty  and  there  was  sure  to  be  a  run  upon  her  house,  whatever  oilier 
parties  might  be  goinff  on.  The  men  brought  each  other,  one  introduced 
his  fHend,  sncl  t&n  &e  first  introduced  letumed  the  compKnesfaikd  in- 
trodttoad  the  «M&>who  bvo«|rht  hkii»  Oii  the  particular  night  in  ques- 
tion there  was  a  more  than  usual  run,  and  a  more  than  usual  flow  of 
champaigne,  which  went  **  pop,  pop,  popping — and  ban^,  bang,  banging,*^ 
just  as  ginger-pop  goes  between  the  acts  on  a  hot  night  a^  a  theatre. 
The  consequence  was,  that  th«  ball  was  kept  up  till  past  five,  and  as  all 
men  of  spirit  must  smoke  a  cigar  before  they  go  to  oed,  it  was  six  before 
many  of  them  turned  in.  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  on  the  other  hand,  spent 
a  Tery  quiet  beef*steak  and  pint-of-wine  evening  in  the  cofiee-room  of 
the  Brunswick  Hotel,  where  he  sat  in  solitary  state  at  a  maho^;anj  sl^  of 
a  table  surrounded  by  some  five  or  six  other  gentlemen  at  similar  sl^s^ 
all  in  the  usual  state  of  trepidation  lest  aoy  one  should  ^ak  to  them 
without  being  introduced.  There  is  nothing  a  troe-bom  Briton  is  ao 
frightened  of  as  being  spoken  to  by  a  stranger  in  a  coffee-room. 

At  ten  o'clock  our  friend  went  to-bed,  just  about  the  time  that  the 
*'  world,"  the  Laverick  Wells  world,  at  leasts  was  preparing  for  Hfisa 
JumnAieavy's  ball. 

''  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  being  among  Mr.  Sponge's  maTinw, 
he  was  enjoying  the  view  of  the  pantiles  at  the  back  of  hia  hotd 
shortly  after  daylight  the  next  momiug,  a  time  about  as  difficult  to  fix 
in  a  November  day  as  the  age  of  a  lady  of  a  ''  certain  age.''  It  takes 
even  an  expeditious  dresser  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  extra 
the  first  time  he  has  to  deal  with  boots  and  breeches ;  and  Mr.  Sponge^ 
as  we  showed  in  our  opening  chapter,  being  quite  a  pattern  card  in  his 
peculiar  line,  of  course  took  a  good  deal  more  to  get  himself  "  up.** 

An  accustomed  eve  could  see  a  more  than  orcUnaiy  stir  in  the  streets: 
Biding-masters  and  their  assistants  might  be  seen  going  along  with 
strings  of  saddled  and  side-saddled  screws;  flys  beean  to  roll  at 
an  eariier  hour,  and  natty  tigeiB  to  kick  about  m  buckskins  prior  to 
departing  with  hunters,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

Each  man  had  told  his  partner  at  Miss  Jumpheavy's  ball  of  die 
capital  trick  they  were  going  to  play  the  stranger ;  and  a  desire  to  see 
the  stranger,  far  more  than  a  desire  to  see  the  trick,  caused  many  fair  onea 
to  forsake  their  downy  couches  who  had  much  better  have  k^t  them. 

The  worid  is  generally  very  complaisant  with  regard  to  strangers,  so 
long  as  they  are  strangers,  generally  making  them  out  to  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  they  really  are,  and  Mr.  Sponge  came  in  for  his  full  share  of 
stranger  credit.  They  not  onty  brought  all  the  twenty  horses  Leather 
said  he  had  scattered  about  to  Laverick  Wells,  but  made  him  out  to  have 
a  house  in  Eaton-square,  a  yacht  at  Cowes,  and  a  first-rate  moor  in 
Scotland,  and  some  said  a  peerage  in  expectancy.  No  wonder  that  he 
«  drew,**  as  theatrical  people  say. 

Let  us  now  suppose  him  breakfasted,  and  ready  for  a  start. 

He  was  '^  got  up"  with  uncommon  care  in  the  most  complete  style  of 
the  severe  order  of  sporting  costume.  It  being  now  the  commencement  of 
the  legitimate  hunting-season — the  first  week  in  November — ^he  aviuled 
himself'  of  the  privileged  period  for  turning  out  in  every  thing  new. 
Rejecting  the  now  generally  worn  cap,  he  a£iered  to  the  heavy,  dose- 
napped  hat,  described  in  our  opening  chapter,  whose  adhesion  to  his 
head,  or  back,  if  it  came  off,  was  secured  by  a  small  Uack  silk  cofd. 
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booked  through  the  band  by  a  fox's  tooth,  aod  anehored  to  a  hattoo 
imade  the  haTen  of  his  low  eoat-cdlar.  His  neck  was  enveloped  in  the 
ample  folds  of  a  large  white  silk  cra?at»  tied  in  a  pouting  diamond  tie, 
and  secured  with  a  large  silver  horse-shoe  ^,  the  shoe  being  almost 
kige  enough  for  the  foot  of  a  young  donkey. 

His  lowy  nan^w-coUared  ooat  was  of  the  infinitesimal  order ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  coat,  and  yet  as  little  of  a  coat  as  possible — ^very  near  a  jacket,  in 
short  The  seams,  of  course,  were  outside,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
estreme  strength  and  evenness  of  the  sewing  and  the  evident  intention 
of  the  thing,  an  ignorant  person  might  have  supposed  that  he  had  had 
Ins  coat  turned.  A  double  layer  of  cloth  extended  the  full  length  of 
the  outside  of  the  sleeves,  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  stage-coachmen's 
great-coata  in  former  times ;  and  instead  of  eoSk^  the  sleeves  were  car- 
lied  out  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  leaving  it  to  the  fimcy  of  the  wearer 
to  sport  a  long  cuff  or  a  short  cuff,  or  no  cuff  at  ail — just  as  the  weather 
or  his  £uicy  inclined.  Though  the  coat  was  single-breasted,  he  had  a 
hole  made  on  the  button  side,  to  enable  him  to  keep  it  together  by 
means  of  a  miniature  sna£Be,  instead  of  a  button.  The  snaffle  passed 
across  his  chest,  from  whence  the  coatee,  flowing  easily  back,  displayed 
the  broad  ridge  and  furrow  of  a  white  cord  waistcoat,  with  a  low  step 
cellar,  the  vest  reaching  low  down  his  figure,  with  large  flap  pockets  and 
a  nick  out  in  front,  like  a  coachman's.  Instead  of  buttons,  the  waistcoat 
was  secured  with  foxes'  tusks  and  catgut  loops,  while  a  heavy  curb  diain, 
passing  from  one  pocket  to  the  other,  raised  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  wateh  in  one  and  a  bunch  of  seals  in  the  other.  The  wabtcoat 
was  broadly  bound  with  white  binding,  and,  like  the  coat,  evinced  great 
substance  and  general  powers  of  resistance.  His  breeches  were  of  a  still 
broader  furrow  llian  the  waistcoat,  looking  as  if  the  ploughman  had 
laid  two  ridges  into  one*  They  came  low  down  the  leg,  and  were  met 
by  a  pair  of  what  are  generally,  and  perhaps  not  improperly,  called 
pork-butchers'  boots — brown,  varnished  things,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  look  like  a  gentleman  in.  If,  however,  such  things 
aie  capable  of  being  carried  off,  it  can  only  be  by  the  harmonious  unity 
of  the  rest  of  the  apparel;  and  certainly  Mr.  Sponge  gave  his  every 
ebaace,  for  his  boots  were  not  only  well  made,  but  well  put  on,  and 
drooped  in  ample  folds  down  to  the  thick  soles,  whose  healthy  stoutness 
would  make  a  man  long  to  have  such  a  pair  on,  m  case  he  had  to  kick 
a  &II0W  down  stairs.  His  spurs  were  bright  and  heavy,  with  formidable 
necks  and  rowels,  whose  slightest  touch  would  make  a  horse  wince  and 
pat  him  on  his  good  behaviour. 

Nor  did  the  great  slapping  brown  horse  Hercules  turn  out  one  whit 
less  imposingly  than  his  master.  Leather,  the  groom,  though  not  the 
man  to  work  himself,  had  a  very  good  idea  when  others  did,  and  right 
manfully  had  he  made  the  helpers  at  the  Eclipse  livery  and  bait  stables 
ttmp  and  groom  his  horses.  Hercules,  as  we  said  before,  was  a  fine 
animal.  It  did  not  require  a  man  to  be  a  great  judge  of  a  horse  to 
8ee  that  Even  the  ladies,  though  perhaps  they  would  rather  have  had 
him  a  white  or  a  cream  colour,  could  not  but  admire  his  nut-brown 
munle,  his  glossy  coat,  his  silky  mane,  and  the  elegant  way  in  which  he 
carried  his  long  black  taU.  His  step  was  delightfid  to  look  at — so  finee, 
90  accurate,  and  so  easy.  And  that  reminds  us  that  we  may  as  well  be 
Setting  So^y  Sponge  up — a  feat  that  our  readers  may  remember  is 
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easier  said  than  done.  We  all  ha^e  our  little  pecnliarities,  as  Winifred 
Jenkins  said  of  his  mare,  and  fev  hack  hunters  are  withont  tfaem. 
Some — a  good  many,  indeed — are  inveterate  runaways — some  kick — 
some  bite — some  go  tail  first  on  the  road — some  go  tail  first  at  their 
fences — some  rush  as  if  they  were  going  to  eat  them,  others  banlk  them 
altogether — and  few,  very  few,  give  real  satisfaction.  Those  that  do, 
generally  retire  from  the  public  stud  to  the  private  one.  Bat  to  our 
particular  quadruped,  "  Hercules." 

Mr.  Sponge  was  not  without  his  misgivings  that,  regardless  of  being 
on  his  preferment,  the  horse  might  exhibit  more  of  his  peculianty  €bast 
would  forward  his  interests,  and,  independently  of  the  disagreeableness 
of  being  kicked  off  at  the  cover  side  not  being  always  compensated  for 
by  falling  soft,  Mr.  Sponge  thought,  as  the  meet  was  not  far  off,  and  he 
did  not  sport  a  cover  hack,  it  would  look  quite  as  well  to  ride  his  horse 
quietly  on  as  go  in  a  fiy,  provided  always  he  could  accomplish  the  mount 
<— the  mount — like  the  man  walking  with  his  head  under  his  arm — being 
the  first  step  to  every  thing. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Leather  had  the  horse  saddled  and  accoutred  as 
quietly  and  easily  as  possible — his  warm  clothing  replaced  over  the 
saddle  immediately,  and  every  thing  kept  as  much  in  dieir  usual  course 
as  they  could,  so  that  the  noble  animal's  temper  might  not  be  ruffled  by 
unaccustomed  trouble  or  unusual  objects.  Leather  having  seen  that  the 
horse  could  not  eject  Mr.  Sponge  even  in  trousers,  had  little  fear  of  his 
dislodging  him  when  aided  by  boots  and  breeches;  still  it  was  desMrable 
to  avoid  all  unseemly  contention,  and  maintain  the  high  character  of  the 
stud,  by  which  means  Leather  felt  that  his  own  character  and  conse- 
quence would  best  be  maintained.  Accordingly,  he  refnuned  from 
calling  in  the  aid  of  any  of  the  stable  assistants,  preferring  fw  once  to 
do  a  little  work  himself,  especially  now  when  the  rider  was  up  to  the 
trick,  and  not  a  gentleman  to  be  cajoled  into  ^  trying  a  horse."  Mr. 
Sponge,  punctual  to  his  time,  appeared  at  the  stable,  and  after  much 
patting,  whistling,  so — so — ing,  my  man,  and  much  general  ingrattation, 
the  redoubtable  nag  was  led  out  of  the  stable  into  a  well-littered  straw- 
yard  behind,  where,  though  he  might  be  gored  by  a  bull  if  he  fell,  the 
''  eyes  of  England*'  at  all  events  would  not  witness  the  floorer.  Horses, 
however,  have  wonderful  memories  and  wonderful  discrimination.  Though 
so  differently  attired  to  what  he  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial,  the 
horse  seemed  to  recogfnise  Mr.  Sponge,  and  independently  of  a  few  loud 
snorts  as  he  was  led  out,  and  an  indignant  stamp  or  two  of  his  foot  as 
it  was  let  down,  after  Mr.  Sponge  was  mounted  he  took  things  very 
quietly. 

"  Now,"  said  Leather,  in  an  under-tone,  patting  the  horse's  arched 
neck,  '*  I'll  give  you  a  hint ;  they're  a  goin'  to  run  a  drag  to  try  what 
he's  made  on,  so  be  on  the  look  out." 

"  How  do  you  know  T*  asked  Mr.  Sponge,  in  sarprise,  shortening  his 
reins  as  he  spoke. 

**  I  know**  replied  Mr.  Leather,  with  a  wink. 

Just  then  the  horse  began  to  plunge,  and  paw,  and  give  symptoms  of 
uneasiness,  and  not  wishing  to  fret  or  exhibit  his  weak  points,  Mr.  Sponge 
gave  him  his  head,  and  passing  through  the  side-gate  was  presendy  in 
the  street.  He  didn't  exactly  understand  it,  but  having  full  confidence  in 
his  horsemanslup,  and  believing  the  one  he  was  on  required  nothing  but 
riding,  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  his  diance. 
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Not  being  the  xniua  to  put  his  candle  under  a  bushel,  Mr.  Sponge  took 
tbe  principal  streets  on  his  way  out  of  town.  We  are  not  sure  that  he 
did  not  go  rather  out  of  his  way  to  get  them  in,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  seeing  he  was  a  stranger  who  didn't  know  the  way.  What  a 
sensation  his  appearance  created  as  the  gallant  brown  stepped  proudly 
and  freely  up  Coronation  Street,  throwing  his  smart,  clean,  well-put-ou 
head  up  and  down  on  the  unrestrained,  confidential  freedom  of  the 
snaffle. 

^'Oh,  d — n  it,  there  he  is!*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Spareneck,  jumping  up 
bom.  the  breakfast^table,  and  nearly  sweeping  the  contents  off  by  catching 
the  cloth  with  his  spur. 

'^  Where !"  exclaimed  half*a-dozen  voices,  amid  a  general  rush  to  the 
windows. 

<<  What  a  fright  I"  exclaimed  little  Miss  Martindale,  whispering  into 
Miss  Beauchamp  s  ear ;  '^  I'm  sure  any  body  may  have  him  for  me," 
though  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  he  was  far  from  bad  looking. 

"  I  wonder  how  long  he*s  taken  to  put  on  that  choaker,"  observed 
Mr.  Spareneck,  eyeing  him  intently,  not  without  an  inward  qualm  that 
he  had  set  himself  a  more  difBcult  task  than  he  imagined  to  *'cut 
him  down,"  especially  when  he  looked  at  the  noble  animal  he  bestrode^ 
and  the  masterly  way  he  sat  him. 

'*  What  a  pair  of  profligate  boots,"  observed  Captain  Whitfield,  as  our 
fiiead  now  passed  his  lodgings. 

'^  It  would  be  the  duty  of  a  right-thinking  man  to  ride  over  a  fellow 
in  such  a  pair,"  observed  his  friend,  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  breakfasting  with 
hinu 

'^  Ride  over  a  fellow  in  such  a  pair !"  exdumed  Whitfield.  ^'  No 
well-bred  horse  would  face  such  things  I  should  think." 

*^  He  seems  to  think  a  good  deal  of  himself!"  observed  Mr.  Cox,  as 
Sponge  cast  an  admiring  eye  down  his  leg  at  his  shining  boot. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  Whitfield  ;  "  perhaps  he'll  have  the  con- 
ceit taken  out  of  him  before  night" 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  in  time,  old  boy  !'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Waffles  ta 
himself,  as,  looking  down  from  his  bed-room  window,  he  espied  Mr, 
Sponge  passing  up  the  street  on  his  way  to  cover.  Mr.  Waffles  was  just 
out  of  bed,  and  had  yet  to  dress  and  breakfast. 

One  man  in  scarlet  sets  all  the  people  going  to  hunt  on  the  fidget, 
and  without  troubling  to  lay  ''  that  or  that"  together,  they  desert  their 
break&sts,  hurry  to  the  stables,  get  out  their  horses,  and  rattle  away^ 
lest  their  watches  should  be  wrong,  or  some  arrangement  made  that  they 
are  ignorant  of,  and  they  should  be  late.  The  hounds,  too,  were  on,  as 
was  seen,  as  well  by  weir  footmarks,  as  by  the  bob,  bob,  bobbing,  of 
Sundry  black  caps  above  the  hedges,  on  the  Borrowdon-road,  as  the 
huntsman  and  whips  proceeded  at  that  pleasant  post-boy  trot,  that  has 
roused  the  wrath  of  so  many  riders  against  horses,  that  they  could  not 
get  to  keep  in  time. 

Now  look  at  old  Tom,  cocked  jauntily  on  the  spicy  bay,  and  see  what 
a  different  Tom  he  is  to  what  he  was  last  night.  Instead  of  a  battered, 
limping,  shabby-looking,  Jittle  old  man,  he  is  all  alive,  and  rises  to  the 
action  of  his  horse,  as  though  they  were  all  one.  A  fringe  of  grey  hair 
protrudes  beneath  his  smart  velvet  cap,  which  sets  off  a  weather-beaten, 
but  keen  and  expressive,  countenance,  lit  up  with  little  piercing  black 
eyes.     See  how  chirpy  and  cheery  he  is ;  how  his  right  arm  keeps 
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Tisbg  and  falling  with  his  whip,  beating  responsiva  to  the  hoise's  actioa 
with  the  butt-end  against  his  thigh.  His  new  soarlet  ceat  imjptfta  a 
healthy  hue  to  his  face,  and  boots,  and  breeches  hide  the  impemeti(Wi 
of  his  legs.  His  hounds  [seem  to  partake  of  the  old  nuui*s  gaiety,  aad 
gather  round  his  horse,  or  frolic  forward  on  the  grassy  sidmga  of  the 
road  till  getting  almost  out  of  ear-shot,  a  single  "  yooi  doU  / — Arroffonif* 
— or  "  here  again^  Brusher  /"  brings  them  cheerfully  back  to  whiae  and 
look  in  the  old  man's  face  for  applause.  Nor  is  he  chary  of  his  praiwt. 
'*G — oood  hetxAkl — Arrogant/ — '<g — oood  betehT  says  he;  leamng 
over  his  horse's  shoulder  towards  her,  and  jerking  his  hand  to  indnee  hor 
to  proceed  forward  again.  So  the  old  man  trots  gaily  on,  now  makwigof 
his  horse,  now  coaxing  a  hound,  now  talking  to  a  **  whip,"  now  touching 
or  taking  off  hb  cap  as  he  passes  a  sportsman,  according  to  the  esAmar 
tion  in  which  he  holds  him. 

As  the  hounds  reach  Whirleypool  Windmill^  there  is  a  gnmd  tuA 
of  pedestrians  to  meet  them.  First  comes  a  ydveteen-jacketed,  leatiber- 
legginged  keeper,  with  whom  Tom  (albeit  somewhat  suspidoos  of  his 
honesty)  thinks  it  prudent  to  shake  hands ;  the  miller  and  he,  too,  great; 
and  forthwith  a  black  bottle  with  a  sbgle  glass  make  their  i^tpeamioe^ 
and  pass  current  with  the  company.  Then  the  earth-stopper  dzttwfl 
nigh,  and,  resting  a  hand  on  Tom's  horse's  shoulder,  whispess  con- 
fidentially in  his  ear.  The  pedestrian  sportsman  of  the  country,  too, 
has  something  to  say ;  also  a  horse-breaker ;  while  groups  of 
children  stand  staring  at  the  mighty  Tom,  thinking  bun  the 
man  that  ever  was  seen. 

Railways  and  fox-huniing  make  most  people  punctual,  and  iu 
than  five  minutes  from  the  halting  of  the  hounds  by  the  Windmill,  the 
various  roads  leading  up  to  it  emit  dark-coated  grooms,  who,  diamoant* 
ing,  proceed  to  brush  off  the  mud  specks,  and  rectify  any  little  derange- 
ment the  horses  or  their  accoutrements  may  have  contracted  on  tfae 
journey.  Presently  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  and  such  other  gentkaaen  as 
have  ridden  their  own  horses,  cast  up,  wlule  from  the  eninenoe  die 
road  to  Laverick  WeUs  is  distinctly  traceable  with  scarlet  coats  and  flya^ 
with  fiirs  and  flaunting  feathers,  rresently  the  foremost  ridera  begin  to 
canter  up  the  hill,  when,  as  the  poet  sings, 

All  arouDd  is  gay,  men,  horses,  dogs. 
And  in  each  smiling  coustenance  appears 
Freeh  blooming  health  and  univexsaL  joj. 

Then  the  ladies  mingle  with  the  scene,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  flyB» 
all  chatter  and  prattle  as  usual,  some  saying  cmart  things,  tome  trying, 
all  making  themselves  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  of  coone  aa  ca»* 
tivating.  Some  were  in  ecstasies  at  dear  Miss  Jumpheavy's  bali^-sne 
was  such  a  nice  creature — such  a  charming  ball,  and  so  well  managed, 
while  others  were  anticipating  the  delights  of  Mrs.  Tom  Hoppey*s,  and 
some  again  were  asking  which  was  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge.  Then  up  went 
the  eye-glasses,  while  Soapey  sat  looking  as  innocent  and  as  killing  as 
he  could.  ^^  Dear  me !''  exclaimed  one,  *'  he's  younger  than  I  theu^pt." 
*'  That's  him,  is  it  ?"  observed  another ;  *^  I  saw  him  ride  up  the  atraet ;" 
while  the  propriety  ^playing  ones  praised  his  horsey  and  said  he  was  a 
beauty. 

The  hounds,  which  th^  had  all  oome  to  see,  were  never  looked  aL 
Mr.  Wyndey  Waffle%  like  many  men  with  nothing  whatever  to  do» 
was  monstrous  unpunctuaL     He  never  seemed  to  know  what  o'doek  it 
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and  jet  he  htd  a  waicfa,  huDg  in  chains,  and  gewgaws,  like  a  kdy's 
riiatflinitie.  Hunting  partook  of  the  general  confusion.  He  did  not 
proftss  to  throw  off  till  eleven,  but  it  was  often  nearly  twelve  before  he 
eMt  up.  Then  he  would  come  np  full  tilt,  summnded  by  '^  scarlets," 
Kice  a  general  with  his  staff;  and  once  at  the  meet,  there  was  a  pro- 
d^;ioH8  hurry  to  hegm,  equalled  only  by  the  eagerness  to  leave  off.  On 
this  anspicioas  day  he  hove  in  sight,  coming  best  pace  along  the  road 
about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve,  with  a  more  numerous  retinue  thaa 
usual.  In  dress,  Mr.  Waffles  was  ^e  light  butterfly  order  of  soortsman 
— OBoe-round  tye,  Frendi  polish,  paper  boots,  and  so  on.  On  tnts  occa- 
aon  he  sported  a  shirt  collar,  witn  three  or  four  blue  lines,  and  then  a 
vhite  space  followed  by  three  or  four  more  blue  lines,  the  whole  termi- 
nating in  blue  spots  about  the  size  of  fonrpenny  pieces  at  the  points ;  a 
once-round  blue  silk  tye,  with  white  spots  and  flying  ends.  His  coat  was 
a  light  jaokety  sort  of  thing,  with  Httle  pockets  behind,  something  in 
the  style  of  Mr.  Spongers  (a  docked  diwsing  gown),  but  wanting  the 
eutnde  seaming,  baek  strapping,  and  general  strength,  that  characterised 
hia  His  waistcoat,  of  course,  was  a  worked  one — heart*s-ease  mingled 
with  Fox's  heads,  on  a  true  blue  ground,  the  gift  of — we'll  not  say  who^ 
Us  leathers  were  of  the  finest  doe  skin,  and  his  long-topped  pointed  toe'd 
boots  so  thin  as  to  put  all  idea  of  wet  or  mud  out  of  the  question. 

Such  was  the  youth  who  now  cantered  up  and  took  off  his  cap  to  the 
rank,  beauty,  and  £uhion,  assembled  at  Whirleypool  WindmiU.  He  then 
praoeeded  to  pay  his  respects  in  detail.  At  length,  having  exhausted  his 
^'nothings,"  and  said  the  same  thing  over  again  in  a  dozen  different 
ways,  to  a  doien  differont  ladies,  he  gave  a  slight  jerk  of  the  head  to 
Tom  Towler,  who  forthwith  whistled  his  hounds  together,  and,  attended 
by  the  whips,  bustled  from  the  scene. 

Epping  Hunt,  in  its  most  palmy  days,  could  not  equal  the  exhibition 
that  now  took  place.  Some  of  tiie  more  lively  of  the  horses,  tired  of 
waiting,  perhaps  pinched  hj  the  cold,  for  most  of  them  were  newly 
elippedy  evineea  their  approbaticm  of  die  move,  by  sundry  squeals  and 
capers,  whidi  being  caught  by  others  in  the  neighbourhood  the  infection 
quickly  qpread,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  there  was  such  a  scene  of 
locking,  and  rearing,  and  kicking,  and  prancing,  and  neighing,  and 
•hooting  over  heads,  and  rolling  over  tail^  and  hanging  on  by  manes^ 
mingled  with  such  screamings  from  the  ladies  in  the  flys,  and  such  hearty- 
sounduig  kidcs  against  spla^  boards  and  fly  bottoms,  from  sundry  of  the 
vicious  ones  in  hamsso,  as  never  was  witnessed.  One  gentleman,  in  a 
bran  new  scarlet,  mounted  on  a  flourishing  pie-bald,  late  the  property  of 
Mr.  Diicrow,  stood  pawing  and  fighting  the  air,  as  if  in  the  sawdust 
ciiele,  his  unfortunate  rider  dinging  round  his  neck,  expecting  to  have 
the  beast  bade  over  upon  him  every  moment.  Another  httle  wiry 
ehesnnty  with  abundance  of  rings,  racing  martingale,  and  tackle  gene- 

S,  just  turned  tail  on  the  crowd,  and  can  off  home  as  hard  as  ever  he 
1  lay  legs  to  the  ground  ;  while  a  good  steady  bay  cob,  with  a  barrel 
like  a  butt,  and  a  tail  like  a  hearth-brush,  having  selected  the  muddiest^ 
dirtiest  place  he  could  find,  deliberately  proceeded  to  lay  down,  to  the 
honor  <k  his  rider,  Captain  Greatgun,  of  the  royal  navy,  who,  feeling 
hirasdf  suddenly  touch  mother  earth,  thought  he  was  going  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  alive,  and  was  only  awoke  firom  the  ddusion  by  the  shouts  of 
the  foot  people,  telling  him  to  get  dear  of  his  horse  before  he  began 
toiolL 
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Hercules  would  fain  have  joined  the  truant  set,  and,  at  the  first  com- 
motion, up  went  his  great  back,  and  down  went  his  ears,  with  a  single 
lash  out  behind  that  meant  mischief,  but  Mr.  Spongy  was  on  the  alerty 
and  just  gave  him  such  a  dig  with  his  spurs  as  restored  order,  without 
ezposiDg  anything  that  anybody  could  take  exception  to. 

The  sudden  storm  was  quiddy  lulled.  The  spilt  ones  scrambled  up  7 
the  loose  riders  got  tighter  hold  of  their  horses;  the  screaming  fur 
ones  sunk  languidly  in  their  carriages;  and  the  late  troubled  ocean  of 
equestrians  fell  into  irregular  line  en  route  for  the  cover. 

Bump,  bump,  bump ;  trot,  trot,  trot ;  jolt,  jolt,  jolt ;  shake,  shake, 
shake ;  and  carriages  and  cavalry  got  to  Ribston  Wood  somehow  or 
other.  It  is  a  large  long  cover  on  a  hill-side,  which  parties,  placing 
themselves  in  the  green  valley  below,  can  see  hounds  '^  draw,"  that  is  to 
say,  run  through  with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  if  there  are  any  men 
foolish  enough  to  believe  there  are  women  who  care  for  seeing  such 
things.     However,  there  they  were. 

"  Eu  huj  inr*  cries  old  Tom,  with  a  waive  of  his  arm,  fin(&ig  he  can 
no  longer  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  pack  as  they  approach,  and  thinking 
to  save  his  credit  by  appearing  to  direct.  *'  £u  teUy  in!"  repeats  he^ 
with  a  heartier  cheer,  as  the  pack  charge  the  rotten  fence  witn  a  crash 
that  echoes  through  the  wooo.  The  whips  scuttle  off  to  their  respective 
points,  gentlemen  feel  their  horses'  girths,  hats  are  thrust  firmly  on  the 
head,  and  the  sherry  and  brandy  flasks  begin  to  be  drained. 

**  Tally  ho!**  cries  a  countryman  at  the  top  of  the  wood,  hoisting  his 
hat  on  a  stick.  At  the  magic  sound,  fear  comes  over  some,  joy  over 
others,  intense  anxiety  over  all.  What  commotion  I  What  indecision ! 
What  confusion  I     "  Which  way  ? — Which  way  ?"  is  the  cry. 

'<  Twang,  twang,  twang,**  goes  old  Tom*s  horn  at  the  top  of  the  wood, 
whither  he  seems  to  have  flown,  so  quick  has  he  got  there. 

A  dark- coated  gentleman  on  a  good  family  horse  solves  the  important 
question — "  Which  way?" — by  diving  at  once  into  the  wood,  crashing 
fdong  till  he  comes  to  a  cross-rouid  that  leads  to  the  top,  when  the  scene 
opening  to  ^'  open  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  discloses  divers  other 
sections  struggling  up  in  long  drawn  files,  following  other  leaders,  all 
puffing,  and  wheesing,  and  holding  on  by  the  manes,  many  feeling  a» 
if  the^  had  had  enough  already — ^*  Quick  r  is  the  word,  for  the  la^  of 
the  tad-hounds  are  flying  the  hnce  out  of  the  first  field  sfter  the  body  of 
the  pack,  which  are  running  almost  mute  at  best  pace  beyond,  looking  a 
good  deal  less  than  is  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  a  sportsman. 

"  F — o — o — r — rardP*  screams  old  Tom,  flying  the  fisnoe  af^r  them, 
followed  by  jealous  jostling  riders  in  scarlet  and  colours,  some  anxious^ 
some  easy,  some  wanting  to  be  at  it,  some  wanting  to  look  as  if  they  did, 
some  wishing  to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  on  Uie  fiur  side. 

Now  Tom  tops  another  fence  rising  like  a  rocket  and  dropping  like  a 
Krd;  still  "jP — o — o — r^^rard!*'  is  the  cry— away  they  go  at  racing 
pace. 

The  field  draws  out  like  a  telescope,  leaving  the  largest  portion  at  the 
end,  and  many — the  fair  and  fat  ones  in  particular— seeing  the  hopdess* 
ness  of  the  case,  pull  to  their  horses,  while  yet  on  an  eminence  that  com* 
mands  a  view.  Fifteen  or  twenty  horsemen  enter  for  the  race,  and  dash 
forward,  though  the  hounds  rather  gain  on  old  Tom,  and  the  fiurther  they 
go  the  smaller  the  point  of  the  tekscope  becomes.     The  pace  is  awful ; 
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many  would  give  in  but  for  the  ladies.  At  the  end  of  a  mile  or  so,  the 
determined  ones  show  to  the  front,  and  the  spirters  and  ^'  make  believes" 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  pioneering  propensities. 

Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  who  got  well  through  the  wood,  has  been  going 
at  his  ease,  the  great  striding  brown  throwing  the  large  fields  behind  him 
with  ease,  and  taking  his  leaps  safely  and  welL  He  now  shows  to  the 
front,  and  old  Tom,  who  is  still  "i*' — o — o — r — rarrf-ing"  to  his  hounds^ 
either  rather  falls  back  to  the  field  or  the  field  draw  upon  him.  At  all 
events  they  get  together  somehow.  A  belt  of  Scotch  fir  plantation,  with  a 
8ti£Bsh  fence  on  each  side,  tries  their  mettle  and  the  stoutness  of  their 
hats ;  crtish  they  get  through  it,  the  noise  they  make  among  the  thorns 
and  rotten  branches  resembling  the  outburst  of  a  fire.  Several  gentle- 
men here  decline  under  cover  of  the  trees. 

«  F — o — o — r — rard .'"  screams  old  Tom,  as  he  dives  through  the 
stiiT  fence  and  lands  in  the  field  outside  the  plantation.  He  might  have 
saved  his  breath,  for  the  hounds  were  beating  him  as  it  was.  Mr.  Sf)onge 
bores  through  the  same  place,  little  aided,  however,  by  anything  old  Tom 
has  done  to  clear  the  way  for  him,  and  the  rest  follow  in  his  wake. 

The  field  is  now  reduodd  to  six,  and  two  of  the  number,  Mr.  Spareneck 
and  Caingey  Thornton,  become  marked  in  their  attention  to  our  hero. 
Thornton  is  riding  Mr.  Waffles'  crack  steeple-Kihaaer  <*  Dare-Devil/*  and 
Mr.  Spareneck  is  on  a  first-rate  hunter  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman, 
bat  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  our  friend  Soapey  into  grief.  On  the 
contrary,  his  horse,  though  lathered,  goes  as  strong  as  ever,  and  Mr. 
Sponge,  seeing  their  design,  is  as  careful  of  him  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
lose  ground.  His  fine,  strong,  steady  seat  and  quiet  handling,  contrasts 
well  with  Thornton's  rolling,  bucketing  style,  who  has  already  beg^  to 
ply  a  heayy  cutting  whip,  in  aid  of  his  spurs  at  his  fences,  accompanied 
with  half  tirantio  "^— ti~r— <r<i— r  along  !"  and  inquiries  at  the  horse  of^ 
^  Damn  you^  do  you  think  Istok  you  f" 

The  three  soon  get  in  firont ;  fast  as  they  go,  the  hounds  go  £uter, 
and  fence  after  fence  is  thrown  behind  them  as  easily  as  a  girl  throws 
her  skipptng-rope. 

Tom  and  the  whips  fbUow,  grinning,  with  their  tongnes  in  their  cheeks, 
Tom  still  screeching  ''jP— o— o — o — rard!-^F — o — o  o  rardf*  at 
intervals. 

A  big  stone  wall,  built  with  mortar,  and  coped  with  heavy  blocks  of 
stone,  is  taken  by  the  three  abreast,  for  which  they  are  rewarded  by  a 
gallop  up  Stretchfurrow  pasture,  from  the  summit  of  which  they  see  the 
hounds  streaming  away  to  a  fine  grass  country  below,  with  pollard 
willows  dotted  here  and  there  in  the  bottom. 

"  IVaierr  says  our  friend  Sponge  to  himself,  wondering  whether 
Hercules  would  face  it.  A  desperate  black  bullfinch,  so  thick  that  they 
could  hardly  see  through  it,  is  shirked  by  consent,  for  a  gate  which  a 
coimtryman  opens,  and  another  fence  or  two  being  passed,  the  splashing 
of  some  hounds  in  the  water,  and  the  shaking  of  others  on  the  opposite 
bank,  show  that,  as  usual,  the  willows  are  pretty  true  prophets. 

Caingey,  ginning  his  coarse  red  face  nearly  double,  and  getting  his 
horse  well  by  the  head,  rams  in  the  spurs,  and  flourishes  his  cutting 
whip  high  in  air,  with  a  ^^g — u — u — ur  along!  damn  you,  do  you  think 
I" — the  '*  stole  you^  being  lost  by  their  disappearing  under  water  just  aa 
Soapey  Sponge  clears  it  a  little  lower  down.    Spareneck  then  pulls  up. 
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Let  giieiix»  IfiB  gveux, 
Sont  lea  gens  henrenz; 
lb  a'aiment  entre  eox. 

Virent  les  goeax! 

BsBiRAJiaBR. 

Whether  beggars  have  more  love  for  each  other  than  lawyers,  acton, 
politicians,  or  any  other  class  of  people  who  liye  by  their  wits,  may 
admit  of  a  question ;  but  all  agree  that  the  race  is  a  thriying  one,  and  to 
thrive — as  this  world  goes — is  to  be  happy.  The  poet,  however,  in  the 
celebrated  song  quoted  above,  mokes  their  happiness  consist  in  their 
actual  poverty.     He  says — 

Oni,  le  benheor  est  facile 
Au  sein  de  la  pauvrete; 

and,  with  a  noble  scorn,  rejects  the  creature-comferts  on  which  too  many 
lely — 

D'un  paiai*  I'^dat  vous  frappe, 

Mais  remiui  vient  y  g^mir. 

Oa  peut  bien  manger  sans  nappe; 

Sur  la  paille  on  peut  domilr. 

This  is  all  very  wdl  for  the  Miltons,  the  Andrew  Marvellfl,  and  the 
De  Berangers,  bat  professional  begsars  entertain  very  different  notions. 
As  much  seeming  poverty,  bat  aa  uttle  of  the  reality  as  you  please^  is 
tibiMr  motto.  They  are  cu^eas  about  table-cloths  and  indiffeient  to  the 
laxmy  of  eider-down,  bat  they  look  for  substantial  meals,  and  when  tfaej 
Ho  sleep  on  straw  take  care  there  is  always  plenty  of  it. 

Still  the  hona-fide  beggars  are  satisfied,  if  not  with  poverty,  «t  aH 
«vent0  with  the  position  which  they  create  for  themselves. 

Brome,  a  dramatic  writer  who  seems  to  have  entered  folly  into  their 
eentiments,  makes  the  hero  in  his  comedy  of  the  ^*  Jovial  Crew,'' 
exclaim, ''  Beggars  !  they  are  the  only  people  can  boast  the  benefit  of  a 
free  state,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Uberty,  mirth,  and  ease  ;  having  all 
things  in  common,  and  nothing  wanting  of  nature's  whole  provinon 
within  the  reach  of  their  desires." 

The  <^  Criado,"  who  wrote  the  life  of  Gasman  d*Alfiu»che,  and  had 
his  own  experience  to  guide  him,  offers  the  fc^owing  testimony:—* 

'*  La  vie  dun  gueux  est  an  moroeau  sans  os,  on  enchalnemeot  dt 
pbusirs,  un  emploi  exempt  de  chagrins.*' 

And  Dekker,  who  seems  to  have  constituted  himself  the  master  of  the 
eexemonies  to  the  whole  confraternity,  declares  that  ^<  To  be  a  beggar  is 
to  be  a  brave  man,  because  'tis  now  in  feshion  for  very  brave  men  to  be^. 
•  .  .  .  •  The  whole  kingdom  is  bat  his  walke,  a  whole  city  is  but  his 
parish,  in  evexy  man*s  kitchen  is  his  meat  drest,  in  evexy  man's  cellar  is 
his  beere"  (a  good  deal  of  this  is  true  also  of  the  modem  policeman), 
"  and  the  best  men's  purses  keep  a  penny  for  him  to  shew." 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  view  of  the  beggar*s  condition  is  merely 
a  poetical  one,  and  that  men  become  beggars  oufy  from  neoessity ;  but  I 
apprehend,  if  one  of  the  tribe  were  abk  enough  to  write  their  history» 
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and  williiig  enough  to  do  so  oonsdentioiuly,  it  would  be  firand  that  tfa# 
poetieal  view  of  the  question  is  not  yeiy  far  from  the  truth.  If  for  the 
loTe  of  liberty  we  substitute  the  dislike  of  all  restraint ;  for  labour  idle«> 
ness;  .for  mooerate  enjoyment  license  ;  for  industry  its  fruits  without  its 
toaHy  we  have  the  whole  aim  of  the  beggar's  life ;  and  there  are  not  a 
frw  to  whom  this  state  of  things  presents  a  very  poetical  and  {leasing 
aspect.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  every  one  who  nukes  it  his  suntmum 
banum  to 


swagger 


And  be  drank  like  a  beggar, 

bat  to  be  happy  after  his  own  fashion  is  what  searcely  anybody  objeeta 
to.  And  tins  no  doubt  is  the  reason  why  the  radcs  ci  the  mendicant 
army  are  so  weU  filled.  The  pay  may  be  precarious,  but  it  is  earned 
without  compulsion,  and  your  gmuine  beggar  detests  compulaon  as 
heartily  as  Falstaff  himself. 

A  ^^Btem  of  begging,  more  or  less  organised,  has  prevailed  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times.  In  modem  Europe  it  originated  doubtless  in 
the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  oentur)r,  when  the  dbbanded  or  unemployed 
soldier,  miwil&ig  to  work,  begged  what  he  durst  not  steal.  The  progress 
of  civilisation,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  wealth,  eventually  made 
that  a  profession  wfaidi  at  first  was  the  effect  of  accident,  and  the  scheme 
offered  too  many  attractions  to  admit  of  its  h&ng  neglected.  In  our 
0¥m  country,  to  which  I  purpose  chieAy  to  confine  my  remarks,  the  early 
history  of  the  beggars  is  stated  with  sufficient  precision.  The  writer 
who,  imder  the  name  of  Martin  Mark-all,  published  "  The  Beadle  of 
Bridewell's  Apology,"  in  1610,  details  the  regular  course  of  succession  of 
ihe  monarchs  of  uiis  newly-erected  kingdom. 

The  first  who  attained  the  dignity  in  England  was,  he  says,  Jaek  Cade, 
to  whom  he  gives  the  aUcu  of  Jack  Mendal,  meaninfi^  probably  Mend-all, 
his  alleged  mission  being  to  mend  all  the  rents  in  the  state.  As  Sfaak- 
qpeare  says, 

^'  Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  means  to  dress  the  coounonwealth,  and  turn 
it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it." 

This  well-remembered  worthy  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Boberts,  sur- 
named  ^*  Blue-beard,"  of  whom  we  learn  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
that  his  immediate  followers  were  called  "  Boberdsmen,"  a  distinction 
which  afterwards  denoted  a  particular  order  of  beggars.  He  disappeared 
about  the  year  1462,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Jenkin  Cowdiddle  was  the  next  King  of  the  Beggars,  and  his  reign 
lasted  ten  years — a  very  legitimate  span ;  it  was  put  an  end  to,  together 
with  himself  at  the  famous  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471.  Jenkin  Cow- 
diddle  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  legislators  of  his  pec^le. 
Here  is  one  of  his  laws : 

**  Hee  commanded  that  all  beggars  should  spend  all  their  gettings  in 
tiie  day  past  in  good  beere  or  ale  at  night,  or  at  the  fardest  by  Saturday 
night ;  and  if  any  were  found  or  known  to  have  above  twopence  half- 
penny in  his  purse  on  Monday  morning,  he  should  fbrfmt  a  dousen  of 
beere  to  any  whatsoever  of  the  company  should  challenge  it." 

Spising,  who  succeeded  Cowdiddle,  Kad  in  his  character  some  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  reigning  monarch.  He  was  "  a  man  given  to 
voluptuousness,  pleasure,  and  delight,  in  bowsing,  &c.,"  but  knew  how  to 
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temper  the  delights  of  royalty  with  its  graver  duties.  He  it  was  who 
made  the  rules  and  regulations  for  *'  stauling  to  the  order  of  rogues,"  an 
order  which,  fbr  antiquity  if  not  for  exclusiveness,  may  safely  compare 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  It  had  one  adrantage,  however,  the  cere- 
mony was  somewhat  cheaper :  a  dozen  of  heer  heing  the  price  paid  for 
*'  freedom  of  instalment."  Accordmg  to  Martin  Maxk-all,  *^  hee  domi- 
neered," as  king^  will  do,  ^*  about  eleven  yeares,*'  passing  away,  in  all 
likelihood  beneath  the  Caudine  Forks,  in  the  year  1482. 

The  next  sover^g^  was  ''  a  notable,  swaggering  rogue,  called  Puffing 
Dicke."  He  appears,  like  Henry  VII.,  his  contemporary,  to  have 
studied  his  own  personal  advantage,  and  have  filled  his  cofifers  almost  as 
reputably  as  the  protector  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  for  we  find  it  recorded 
of  him  that  '*  he  used  first  the  cousenage  at  dice,  and  invented  for  that 
purpose  fiUse  dice,  wheneby  he  got  much  money."  He  closed  his  career 
m  1490. 

The  royal  wallet  and  staff  devolved  then  upon  Laurence  Crosbiter,  who 
bequeathed  nothing  to  his  successors,  but  an  invention  called,  after  his 
name,  ''  cros-biting,"  a  trade  whose  nature  I  am  unwilling  to  describe. 

In  1496,  Skelton,  one  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  followers,  a  tailor  of  Taun- 
ton, was  ^<  staaled  as  ro^e,  and  became  their  general."  His  reign  lasted 
five  years.  Though  originally  a  man  of  war,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  the  following  extract  from  his  ordinances  will  show: 

*'  If  any  one  using  the  necessary  help  of  his  crutches"  (for  show) 
^  shall  at  any  time  forsake  them  for  a  tyme,  either  to  runne  for  a  wager 
with  another,  or  to  play  at  nine  holes,  logfgets,  or  bowles,  or  any  other 
game,  so  that  he  be  seene  and  marked  by  some  that  have  scene  him  else- 
where with  his  crooches  hidtiiig,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  ofience 
two  dottsen  of  beere  as  a  fine  for  disgracing  so  ancient  a  trade  cu  pert- 
grinaHon.** 

Either  the  archives  have  been  destroyed,  or  for  the  tiext  ten  years  a 
disputed  claim  divided  the  amiable  Peregrines,  for  no  mention  of  a  king 
is  made  till  the  year  1511,  when  a  famous  man  appeared,  by  name  Cocke 
Lorell.  He  divides  our  admiration  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  with  reason, 
being  described  by  the  historian  as  "the  most  notorious  knave  that  ever 
lived."  Unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  whose  propensities  were  of  a 
warlike  nature,  Cocke  Lorell  was  by  trade,  or  rather  l^  calling,  a  tinker, 
for  his  trade,  we  are  sony  to  say,  was  ixi  most  cases  a  mere  pretence. 
^'  He  carried  a  panne  and  hammer  for  a  show;  but  when  he  came  to  a 
good  booty,  he  would  cast  away  his  profSrasion  in  a  ditch  and  play  die 
padder,  and  then  would  away,  and  as  he  past  through  the  town  would 
cry,  *  Ha'  you  any  worke  for  a  tinker?'  This  was  he,  continues  the  iiis- 
torian,  *'  that  redaeed  and  brought  in  forme  the  Catalogue  of  Vagabonds 
or  Quarteme  of  knaves,  called  the  twenty-five  orders  of  knaves." 

Amongst  his  laws  was  this : 

^*  Whosoever  he  be  that  being  bom  and  bred  up  in  the  trade  of 
maunding,  nipping,  and  foisting  for  the  space  of  tenne  yeares,  and  hath 
not  the  right  dexterity  in  his  fingers  to  picke  a  pocket,  but  is  foyne  to 
clog  his  fellowes  and  cowarly  to  demand  scrappage :  such  a  one  is  to  be 
knowne  and  brought  hither  to  be  fined  for  his  faitit-heartednesse  ;  and  if 
such  a  one  after  venter,  and  be  taken  upon  the  first  &ttlt,  let  him  know 
that  he  is  going  the  highway  to  perdition  without  pitty,  as  a  just  puiush- 
ment  for  his  folly  that  he  betooke  himself  so  soon  to  the  occupation." 
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Cocke  Lorell,  this  great  moralist,  died  in  1533,  in  the  folness  of  years 
and  honours.  It  is  a  '^  pitty"  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Reformation ; 
his  pious  soul  would  have  heen  truly  gladdened  at  the  emancipation  of 
his  country  from  the  snares  and  devices  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  was  during  his  reig:n, — somewhere  about  1528, — that  the  wandering 
race  who,  nearly  a  century  before,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  Europe,  no 
one  knew  whence,  and  who  were  henceforth  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  begear^s  profession,  and  adorn  it  with  a  separate  form  of  speech,  were 
&st  spoken  of  in  England  as  a  community.  These  were  the  Egyptians 
or  Gypies  who,  formed  into  a  compact  body  or  tribe,  appeared  in  Derby- 
shire  in  the  Peak,  under  the  conduct  of  Giles  Hather  and  his  queen» 
Kyt  Calot.  This  people,  though  preserving  their  peculiar  identity,  with 
customs  and  habits  belonging  to  themselves  alone,  soon  became  incor- 
porate with  the  great  mass  of  beggars,  whose  pursuits  they  successfully 
imitated,  and  to  whom,  as  has  been  said,  they  gave  a  new  language ; 
"  spunne,'*  says  our  friend  Martin,  <<  out  of  three  other  tongues ;  viz., 
Latine,  Englishe,  and  Dutche ;  these  three  especiiJly,  notwithstanding 
some  few  words  they  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  and  French.'*  A  few 
also  from  the  Punjaub,  their  original  country;  and,  indeed,  something 
from  every  land  through  which  they  travelled,  combining  them  with 
phrases  of  fancy,  and  embroidering  the  whole  on  the  common  dialect  of 
the  country  where  they  abode. 

A  slang  vocabulary  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  a  class  whose 
pursuits  will  not  exactly  bear  the  lights  and  the  thieves  and  beggars  of 
London — differing  then  as  now  only  in  degpree — showed  themselves  apt 
scholars.  '*  Within  less  than  fourscore  years,"  writes  Dekker,  ''  not  a 
word  of  this  language  was  known ;"  and  straightway  he  proceeds  to 
lament  its  expausion,  comforting  himself,  however,  with  the  reflectioa 
that  ^  the  first  inventor  of  it  was  hang^." 

But  it  is  to  his  eace  that  we  principally  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
tongue  he  so  much  abhorred ;  his  various  works,  contiuning  not  only  a 
list  of  the  words  and  phrases  most  in  use,  but  a  full  description,  which 
rendered  them  more  picturesque,  of  the  multiplied  forms  of  knavery 
which  abounded  in  his  time  in  London  and  its  vicinity ;  the  metropolis 
being  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole  country,  from  its  affording  the  best 
and  most  important  market. 

Dekker  was  the  first  to  marshal  (in  his  *'  English  Villanies,"  his  *'  Lan- 
thome  and  Candlelight,"  and  other  similar  works),  the  long  catalogue  of 
rogues,  amongst  whom  we  find  the  Rufflers, — Upright-men, — Hookers, 
— Psullardsy — Praters, — Prigges, — Swadders,  —  Curtails,  —  Toyles,  — 
iSwigmen,  —  Jarkmen,  —  Patricoes,  —  Kinchin  coves,  —  Wliipjackes,  — 
Abraham  men,— Counterfet  Crankes, — Dommerats,— Glymmerers,  &c. ; 
many  of  whom  have  been  made  known  to  the  modem  reader,  through 
the  medium  of  Gifford  and  Dyce,  in  their  valuable  notes  to  the  works  of 
the  elder  British  dramatists ;  of  Mr.  Dyce  especially,  in  illustrating  Mas- 
singer's  play  of  *'  The  Beggars*  Bush." 

George  Greene  was  another  assiduous  collector  of  the  names  and 
occupations  of  the  swell  mob  of  his  day.  The  title  of  one  of  his  works 
is  a  curiosity  worth  preserving,  though  it  is  sadly  incomplete  without  the 
woodcut,  which  is  intended  to  aid  the  text.  It  runs  thus :  '^  Greene  s 
Crhost  haunting  Cony-catchers  ;  wherein  is  set  downe  The  Art  of  Hu- 
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mooring*  The  Art  of  carrymg  stones.  Will  St.  lift.  Ja.  Foet  Law. 
Ned  Bro.  Catch.  And  Blacke  Robin's  Kindnesse.  With  the  laenj 
concdits  of  Doctor  Pincfaehacke,  a  notable  makeshift.  Ten  times  more 
pleasant  than  an jthiw  yet  published  of  this  matter.  Norn  ad  imitamdtamj 
sed  ad  emiandum,     London.     Printed  for  Francis  WlHiams.     1626." 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  knaTeries  he  enomerates  ;  he  is  describing 
a  ^^  Fawnegoest :" — "  So  was  one  in  Aldersgate-street  lately  served,  who 
drawne  to  the  taverne  called  for  a  pmte  of  wine,  the  drawer  broi^;ht  it 
to  him,  and  a  goblet  with  it,  and  set  them  both  on  the  tafaie  and  went 
has  way.  Why,  quoth  this  Fawnegoest,  ^diat  a  goblet  hath  the  fiellow 
bnmght  us  here,  it  will  not  hold  half  a  draught.  So  ho  (quoth  he), 
xio  attendance  given  here :  1*11  carry  it  to  him  myself,  since  nobody  will 
oome^  for  of  all  things  I  lore  not  to  drinke  in  these  squirting  eupfl^  so 
downe  the  staires,  forth  of  the  doores  he  goeth  with  the  goblet  under  \m 
doake,  and  leaft  his  new  acquaintance  uid  smaU  remembnuice  to  pay 
three  pounds  for  a  threepenny  shot."        • 

It  was  during  the  fifty  years  which  preceded  the  CommooweaUli  diat 
the  beggar's  language  was  most  in  vog^e,  and  the  beggar^s  calling  the 
most  lucrative.  The  parliamentary  war  once  more  changed  the  oooofia- 
tions  of  troops  of  diose  vagabonds  ;  the  altered  habits  of  the  LondonerB 
during  Cromwell's  rule  afifected  them  ;  the  g^reat  plag^ue,  and  the  Fire  of 
London,  ravaged  their  haunts  after  the  R^toration ;  and  a  new  set  of 
beggars — the  oourtierB  of  Charles  11. — ^went  far  to  supersede  thw  trade 
altogether.  Enough  of  it,  however,  remained  for  them  to  transmit  to  a 
remote  posterity  the  principle  which  bound  them  together,  in  which, 
though  tee  nomenclature  is  lost,  the  more  material  features  of  the  maun- 
der^s  profession  may  be  distinctly  recognised  in  the  life  of  the  modem 
beggar. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  list  tidcen  from 
Dekker  will  serve  to  show  how  completely  the  rogueiy  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  corresponds  with  that  which  is  practised  in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 
The  only  change  is  in  manners.  Gullibility  on  one  nde,  and  knavery 
on  the  other,  are,  to  the  full,  as  conspicoons. 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  '^  counterfet-cranke,"  who  may  be  met  vridi  on 
any  cold  day  in  the  streets  of  London  : — 

*'  The  counteifet-cranke  in  all  kind  of  weather  goeth  half  naked, 
staring  wildly  with  his  eyes  and  appearing  distracted  by  his  lookes,  com- 
playning  only  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  ^tiling  dckness  ;  albeit  you 
give  him  clothes  he  will  wear  none,  but  rather  wish  those  rags  which 
they  have  hanging  about  them  should  be  made  lothesome  by  myre,  or 
their  naked  bc^ms  and  arms  to  appear  full  of  bruises,  and  to  be  bloody 
with  bulling,  thereby  to  kindle  in  men  the  greater  compasrion  ;  to  cause 
foaming  in  their  mouths,  whidi  b  fearful  to  behold  in  the  standers-by. 
They  have  this  trick  privily  to  convey  a  piece  of  white  soap  into  one 
comer  of  their  jawes,  which  causeth  that  froth  to  come  boyiing  forth." 

The  '^  soap  dodge,"  like  many  others,  prevailed  also  to  a  great  extent 
in  Paris,  where,  during  the  early  part  of  the  reig^  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
number  of  beggars  is  said  to  Imve  amounted  to  no  less  than  40,000. 
Dulaure  thus  describes  the  class  who  practised  this  device : — 

''  Les  saboulleux  feignaient  une  attaque  d'epilepsie,  tombaient  dk  terre, 
et  un  morceau  de  savon  qu'ib  avaient  dans  la  bouche  leur  permettaient 
d*imiter  recume  que  jettent  les  ^iieptiques." 
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Resembling  the  counteifet-craokes,  in  other  respects,  were  also  those 
who  were  called  in  the  argot  of  Paris,  Franc^mitons, 

"Us  avaient  le  front  ceint  d*un  mouchoir  sale,  contrefaisaient  lea 
malades,  parvenaient,  ayec  de  fortes  ligatures,  h,  arr^ter  les  mouvemens 
de  Tart^re  du  bras,  tombaient  en  defiulknce  au  milieu  des  rues,  et  trom- 
paient  les  person nes  charitables,  m^me  les  medecins  qui  venaient  k  leur 
secours." 

The  anonymous  author  of  a  work  called,  '^  The  Groundworke  of 
Connj-catching,"  written  in  1566,  gives  the  following  description  of  one 
Nicholas  Geuinees,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  well-known  character : — 

*'Upon  AUh^ow-day,  in  the  morning  last,  anno  Domini  1566,  or  my 
booke  was  half  printed,  before  I  stirred,  there  came  early  in  the  morning 
a  counterfet-cranke  under  my  lodgings  at  the  Whyte  Fryars  within  the 
dojrster,  in  a  little  yard  or  court,  whereabouts  lay  two  or  three  great  lady eSy 
being  without  the  liberties  of  London,  whereby  he  hoped  for  greater 
gayne, — this  Cranke  there  lamentably  lamenting  and  pitifully  cryiag  to 
be  relieved,  declared  to  dyvers  there  his  paynfiill  and  miserable  disease." 

Not  content  with  a  written  description,  the  author,  who  appears  to  have 
been  sorely  annoyed  by  "  this  Cranke/'  has  called  in  the  aid  of  art,  and  a 
wood-cut  prefixed  to  the  account  gives  a  lively  representation  of  a  man 
with  bare  arms  and  breasts,  his  head  and  legs  swathed  with  linen,  and 
all  the  rest  rags.     Underneath  the  picture  are  these  lines, — 

This  monstrous  desembler,  a  Cranke  all  about; 
Sometymes  a  mariner,  lioinetymes  a  serving-man. 
Or  els  an  artificer,  as  he  would  faine  than. 
Such  shifts  he  uses  being  well  tryed. 

The  DommeratSy  Rogues  {par  excellence^  and  Glymmerers  were  oflT- 
shoots  from  this  stock. 

Besides  counterfeiting  the  falling  sickness,  the  Dommeraty  or  Dont- 
mererj  had  a  trick  of  doubling  his  tongue  in  his  mouth  and  making  **  a 
horrid  and  strange  noise  instead  of  speech." 

There  was  a  fellow  only  two  or  three  years  ago  who  used  to  haunt  the 
least-frequented  side  of  Leicester  Square :  he  was  a  regular  Dommerer, 
He  pretended  to  be  dumb,  and  would  frighten  ladies  who  passed  alone  by 
suddenly  starting  forth,  displaying  some  pretended  wound  or  ailment 
and  making  a  frightful  sound,  aa  if  struggling  with  a  violent  impedi- 
ment to  speech.     In  this  way  he  compellea  alms  through  fear. 

The  Rogue  was  one  who  would  speaEdic  in  a  lamentable  tone,  and  crawl 
along  the  streets,  on  crutches  or  sticks,  as  if  there  were  not  life  enough 
in  him  to  put  strength  into  his  legs ;  *<  his  head  shall  be  bound  with  linen 
as  filthy  in  colour  as  the  complexion  of  his  face;  his  apparel  is  all  tattered, 
his  bosom  naked,  and  most  conmionly  no  shirt  on." 

The  Gfymmering-morts,  who  had  always  a  tale  of  distress  ready,  were, 
for  their  parts,  so  tender-hearted,  that  they  shed  tears  if  they  but  men- 
tioned their  sorrows. 

These  Glgmmerers  were  the  Riffodes  of  Paris,  who  ^<  accompagn6s 
deleurs  pr^tendues  femmes  et  en£uis,  mendiaient  dans  les  rues  en  tenant  d,- 
la  main  un  certificat  (forged  of  course)  qui  attestait  que  le  feu  du  ciel 
avait  consume  leur  maison  et  tous  leurs  biens." 

The  maritime  habits  of  our  island  rendered  the  assumption  of  a  sailor's 
costume,  aa  it  still  is,  a  very  favourite  vehicle  for  deception.  These  pre- 
tended sailors  (who  perfectly  resembled  the  Riffodes)  were  called  Whip- 
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jaeit.  Their  talk  wms  of  nothing  bvt  figto  ai  sea,  pirade%  dhowniags, 
and  shipwrecks,  and  thej  traTeUed  both  ia  the  names  and  shapes  oiF 
aaariiien,  with  a  counterfeit  iioeiise  to  beg  firom  town  to  town. 

At  a  later  period,  the  cel^rated  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  empkyei 
this  disguise  in  the  ezereiae  of  hia  mkier.  He,  howerer,  had  £yrij  eamel 
iim  title  of  a  seamao,  for,  the  bett^  to  appear  one,  he  actoaMy  made  the 
Toyage  firom  Darmouth  to  Nevrfoundland,  and  spent  some  time  in  that 
ialaBd,  making  himadf  fieimiliar  with  the  principal  localities.  In  YM$ 
aocoont  of  his  life  we  alao  find  a  deser^tion  of  the  ood-fisheries^  denied 
from  Carew's  nairatioB. 

Of  the  languaee  of  these  pretended  seamen  there  vsed  to  be  a  homor- 
oss  parody,  whidh  I  have  had  repeated  to  me  when  a  child,  beginiung, — 

*'*'  Have  Goanpassion  on  poor  Jack,  yomr  honour !  Lost  in  the  ZAniMkr- 
hoU  frigate ;  cast  away  npon  Salisbiuy  Plain,  kme  of  an  eye,  blind  of  a 
th^h,  and  bothered  of  an  elbow." 

•    These  terriUe  disasters  were  quite  aa  re^as  thoae  wfaidi  are  every  daj 
addrpsned  to  us  to  excke  onr  chu^. 

I  have  nowhere  met  with  a  more  strikingly  dramatie  aoene,  ilkstradve 
of  the  habits  of  the  ^  canting  crew,**  diaa  in  Mr.  Ainsworth*s  romaiioe 
«f  '*  Bookwood,"  where  hia  hno,  Didc  Turpin,  is  inaugurated  by  Jemny 
Jmiper.  It  is  not  only  trae  to  the  letter,  but  a  qiirit  is  infnaed  into  the 
picture  which  brings  tns  actors  in  the  scene  aa  viobly  before  us  as  if  we 
actually  saw  them.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  trade  of  beggaiy  is 
80  flourishing,  it  would  be  w^  if  n  new  edition  dl  ^'  Rookwood"  were 
re-produced,  with  a  lew  additkoal  illustrations,  derived  from  recent 
experience.  En  attendant  that  event,  here  is  an  extract  to  show  bow 
Mr.  Ainsworth  has  understood  these  gentry : 

All  started  up  at  the  news.  The  Upright  Man,  the  diaef  of  the  crew,  nom 
firom  his  chahr,  doniied  his  gown  of  state,  a  very  ancient  hrocade  dressingi^owii, 
filched,  most  probaUj,  from  the  wardrobe  of  some  stroUing  player,  gra^ied  hia 
baton  of  office,  a  stout  oaken  tmndieon,  and  sallied  forth.  The  Baffler,  who 
found  his  representative  in  a  very  magnificently  equipped,  and  bj  no  metnf  iD- 
fisvoored  knave,  whose  chin  was  deooratod  with  a  beard  as  lengthy  and  as  Uack 
as  Saltan  Mahmood*s,  together  with  the  dext^oos  Hooker,  issned  ibrth  from  the 
hovel  which  they  termed  their  boozing  ken,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Priooe 
of  the  High  Toby  Gloaks.  The  limping  Palliard  tore  the  bandages  fh>m  offbii 
mock  wounds,  shonldered  his  cratch,  and  trudged  hastily  affeer  them.  The  Whip- 
Jack  unbuckled  his  strap,  threw  away  his  timber  leg,  and  *'  leaps  exulting;  Eks 
the  bounding  roe."  The  Dummerar,  whose  tongue  £id  been  cut  oat  by  the  Algs* 
mes,  suddenly  found  the  use  of  it,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  his  shoots. 
Wonderful  were  the  miracles  Dick's  advent  wrought  The  lame  became  suddenly 
active,  the  Uind  saw,  and  the  dumb  spake  ;  nay,  if  truth  must  be  tnld,  absofaldy 
gave  utterance  to  **  most  vemacnlsr  execntioDS.**  Marts,  aniem  mort^walkiqg 
morts»  dells,  doxies,  kinrhing  awrts,  and  their  oees,  with  aU  the  ahades  and  grades 
of  the  Canting  Crew,  were  assembled.    There  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Bnonie— 

-^— Stark,  errant^  downzjght  beggars.    Ay, 
Without  equivocation,  statute  beggars, 
Couchant  and  passant,  guudant,  rampant  beggars; 
Current  and  vagrant,  stockant,  whippant  b^garst 

Each  sun-burnt  varlet  stated  from  his  shed—each  dusky  dame,  with  herbroim 

half-naked  urchins,  f[>Ilowed  at  his  heels— each  "ripe,  young  maiden,  with  the 

glossy  eye,**  Hngered  but  to  sleek  her  raven  tresses,  and  to  arrange  her  strsw- 

bonnet,  and  then  overtook  the  others— each  wrinkled  beldame  bobbtod  as  quickly 

after  as  her  stifi*ened  joints  would  permit;  while  the  ancient  Patrico  brought  up 

the  rear— all  bent  on  one  grand  object— tiiat  of  having  a  peep  at  the  **  foremost 

man  of  all  this  prigging  world.*' 

•  •  •  •  « 
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TnrpiB'k  aAtentSon  itm  ^ieflj  diiected  towards  hit  iiei«:hbo«r,  the  Buffler,  ia 
whom  he  recognised  a  weU-known  impostor  of  the  day,  with  whose  history  he  was 
safiSdently  well  aequiunted  to  he  ahle  at  once  to  identify  the  indiyidnal.  We  have 
hefore  stated,  that  a  magnificent  coal-hlack  heard  decorated  the  chin  of  this  sin- 
gidar  character;  hnt  this  was  not  all— his  oostnnie  was  in  perfect  keepiBg  with 
his  heard,  and  conasted  of  a  Tery  theatrical-looklDg  tunic,  npon  the  broast  of 
which  was  embroidered,  in  golden  wire,  the  Midtese  cross;  while  over  his  e^ulden 
were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  a  cloak  of  Tyrian  hue.  To  his  side  was  girt  a 
kog  and  donghty  sword,  which  he  called,  in  his  knightly  phrase,  ExcaKhnr;  and 
upon  his  profuse  hair  vested  a  hat  as  hroad  in  the  brim  as  a  Spanish  sombrero. 
•  •■•■• 

Next  to  theEnigbt  of  Malta  stood  the  Whip-Jack,  habited  in  his  saihv  gear 
«-ttriped  shirt  and  dirty  canTss  trousers:  and  a4iaining  him  was  the  Palliard,  a 
Inathiome  tatlerdemallion,  his  dress  one  hei^  of  rags,  and  his  discoloured  skia 
one  mass  of  artificial  leprosy  and  imposthumes. 

Hut  I  have  been  speaking  by  the  card  in  describing  these  worthies 
ereiybody'fl  eiqierience  may  testify:  but  here  is  a  case  extracted  from 
the  Time*  only  a  week  or  two  sinoe  : — 

At  the  Thaanes  Pofioe-Office,  W.  BIckle  and  W.  Brooks,  two  miserable  oh« 
jeds,  made  vp  to  lepreaent  distressed  sailors,  were  charged  with  soUdting  alma 
m  Ae  pubfie  streets.  Bl<^:le,  in  defence,  said  he  was  at  the  blockade  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  discharged  as  a  first-class  boy^;  was  in  the  Mary  Aim  schooner  fire 
aiooths,  and  lost  his  register-tieket.  Bfr.  Tardley :  What  was  the  number  of 
Tonr  ticket  ?— The  prisoner :  Four  hundred  five  inillions  and  serenty-fonr,  your 
honour.  (Laughter.)  lilr.  Yaidley :  Very  good.  I  am  glad  to  find  we  haTe  so 
many  seamen  in  the  merchant  serrice. — Brooks  said  his  last  royage  was  from 
Hyuioalh  to  Cardiff  for  coals.  On  being  asked  where  CardifiTwas,  he  said  he 
supposed  it  was  in  the  English  Channd  in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Yardley :  Yon 
■erer  heard  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  I  suppose  f^Nerer,  sir.  Where  is  it  ? 
(Laughter.)  Poiice-constable  258  K  sud  the  prisoners  had  been  enacting  the 
part  of  distressed  sailonr  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  very  profitable  indeed.  Hr. 
Tardley  sentenced  them  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Messieurs  Bickle  and  Brooks  established 
Aor  daim  to  the  dtle  of  fVhipjaeks ;  and  if  a  practical  meaning  had 
been  g^ven  to  the  name,  in  addition  to  the  hard  labour,  there  would 
hare  been  no  harm  done. 

An  old  Irishwoman,  named  Kitty  Smith,  figured  recently  at  Ham- 
mersmith in  the  character  of  a  Counterfet-cranke.  She  was  seen 
lying  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  several  persons,  at  the  lower  end 
<n  the  Ad£son  Road,  Kensington,  apparently  in  a  fit.  On  her  coming 
to,  she  dedared  that  she  had  not  tasted  food  from  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
previous  day,  and  that  exhaustion  had  caused  the  fit  she  had  had.  A 
•erraai  firom  one  of  the  houses  brought  her  some  bread  and  a  mxpence. 
She  ate  the  bread  ravenonslT,  and  then  Mr.  Lindsey,  to  whom  the  dia- 
covenr  of  the  cheat  was  owing,  went  away.  About  hdlf'Un'howr  afier^ 
^BordSf  on  his  return  down  the  Addison  Koad>  he  found  her  again  in  a 
fit,  o[^Mfiite  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Brown;  when,  on  looking 
at  her  more  narrowly,  he  recognised  her  as  a  woman  who  came  to  his 
house,  and  begged  for  some  old  linen  to  wrap  her  dead  child  in  ;  saying 
the  parish  had  given  her  a  coffin,  but  she  had  nothing  to  wrap  the  body 
IB.  Feeling,  theo,  confident  that  she  was  an  impostor,  he  was  deter- 
mined on  watching  her  movements.  He  did  so,  it  appears,  to  some 
purpose;  fer  Kitty  Smith  continued  her  peregrinations,  fainting  at  every 
convenient  opportunity,  and  reviving  under  the  influence  of  brandy- 
ind-water  and  charitable  sii^ences.  She  was  eventually  given  into  cus- 
tody, and  in  her  defence  pleaded  that  she  was  "  subject  to  hysteric  fits,*' 
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as,  no  doubt,  she  was — hysteric  fits  being  her  stock  in  trade.  Mr. 
Beadon,  the  magistrate,  told  the  prisoner  that  such  impostures  had  of 
late  become  so  ^^equent  that  it  was  high  time  a  stop  was  put  to  them. 
Of  late  ?     Ever  since  the  invention  of  cadging. 

There  have  been  numberless  recent  instances  of  the  revival  of  the 
Cranke  system;  so  much  so,  that  a  general  crusade  has  been  directed 
against  beggars  of  all  denominations,  which  very  likely  will  be  effective 
for  a  time.     Here  are  two  or  three  notable  specimens : — 

John  Alexander,  a  tall  man,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  supported 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick,  and  the  ankle  of  whose  left  foot  is  crushed, 
was  charged  by  police-constable  45  H  with  vagrancy.  He  seated  himself  on  tiie 
ground,  opposite  Mears*  bell-foundry,  in  the  Whitediapel-road,  on  Sunday  mom* 
ing,  when  the  people  were  going  to  church,  and  he  excited  sympathy  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  large  placard  containing  the  following  inscription : — **  IViends,  I  haTe 
had  my  ankle  broke  hand  my  Bodey  Crushed  By  the  railway  and  is  unable  too 
work.  May  The  Allmighty  look  down  on  those  that  Bestoe  their  Mite  on  the 
Poor.'*    The  prisoner  hiui  been  a  very  successful  vagrant  for  some  time. 

An  imposter,  named  Jordan,  was  committed  for  three  weeks  for  a  simikr 
offence.  He  was  found  in  St  Martin's-place,  lying  on  the  pavement,  upon  which 
he  had  chalked  the  words,  "  I  am  hungry  *,  I  am  starving."  He  h»d  supplies  of 
bread  and  meat  concealed  under  his  coat,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
taking  the  produce  of  his  silent  appeal  to  the  public  to  some  woman  who  stood 
near  and  watched  the  approach  of  the  police,  6c  c. 

John  Jenkins,  an  Irishman,  was  chaived  by  Garrett  Dillon,  84  E,  with 
soliciting  alms  on  Sunday  morning  in  Ratdine-highway.  When  he  was  searched 
at  the  station-house  no  money  coSid  be  found  in  his  rags,  but  some  time  after  he 
was  locked  up  he  called  to  Uie  gaoler  of  the  station,  aave  him  monejf^  and  mid  ke 
wanted  a  rump  steak,  toast,  and  coffee.  He  was  suppliea  with  the  two  last  artidea^ 
but  was  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  meat,  and  said  ii  was  many  a  long  day  wnct 
he  had  aone  withotU  his  steak  or  chop.  Dillon  believed  he  had  secret  podcets  about 
his  clothes. 

This  tendency  to  indulge  in  gridiron  delicacies  is  thus  described  in  a 
well-written  article  in  the  Times,  where  the  statistics  of  the  luxurious 
beggars  are  detailed :  we  find  it  stated  that 

Upon  a  particular  Saturday  evening,  it  was  determined  to  ascertain  how 
these  persons,  250  in  number,  were  employing  their  time,  and  the  result  was  as 
follows: — They  were  found  scattered  over  29  lodging-houses,  4public-house8,  and 
3  eating-houses.  The  majority  were  in  the  lodging-houses,  liie  men  were  busr 
with  their  suppers,  which  were  of  the  most  substantial  and  comfortable  kind,  suoi 
as  beef'Steaks,  eggs  and  bacon,  &c.,  and  they  were  washing  down  these  eatables  with 
copious  draughts  of  porter.  The  ladies— the  agonised  mothers  with  the  two  hired 
indOmts — ^were  enjoying  their  tea,  which  they  flavoured  with  many  a  relish  and  ■onjf 
a  rasher,  Ererything  was  as  comfortable  as  the  purest  pMlanthropist  could 
desire.  In  the  eating-houses  were  23  beggars  refieshmg  themselves  after  the  toils 
of  the  day,  with  soup,  meat,  and  potatoes.  In  the  public-houses  it  was  still  better; 
15  professional  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  there  making  a  night  of  it  with  gin  and 
beer,  and  indulging  each  other  with  the  redtal  of  the  tricks  they  had  practised  in 
the  course  of  the  day  on  the  public,  with  tales  of  the  old  gentlemen  they  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  Park,  and  of  ladies  whom  they  had  chased  even  to  their  own  door- 
posts in  Belgravia.  Next  day,  being  Sunday  morning,  the  investigation  was 
pursued  in  the  same  district.  The  revellers  of  the  presiding  night  were  found 
refresliing  themselves  with  tea  and  coffee,  while  an  abundance  of  provisions  stood 
before  them  in  the  shape  of  eggs  and  bacon,  &c.  The  rogues  had  even  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  of  refinement,  that  nothing  less  than  *^ fishy**  prepared  in  various  savoury 
fashions,  wouU  serve  them  for  a  relish. 

Julia  Connolly,  no  later  than  three  weeks  since,  rivalled  the  FranC' 
nUtons  in  her  skill  in  dissembling.  Her  cunning  in  counterfeiting  sick- 
ness was  so  great  as  to  deceive  the  very  turnkeys,  who  administered 
brandy-and- water  to  her  in  prison,  but  she  was  too  iU  to  touch  it  I 
*^  The  officer  left  the  cell  for  a  moment^  but  when  he  returned  there  was 
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DO  brandj-and- water  left,  the  prisoner  had  suddenly  recoyered  herself  so 
as  to  quaff  the  whole  (loud  laughter)."  Three  months'  hard  labour  was 
prescribed  as  the  remedy  for  this  lady's  maladies,  and  she,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  case  had  been  carried  into  the  dock,  and  supported 
by  the  prison  female  attendants,  gproaning  and  gasping  for  breath  in  a 
seemingly  piteous  manner,  on  hearing  her  sentence  walked  quietly  away, 
all  i^pearance  of  suffering  having  vanished. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  forged  certificates.  These  were  manufac- 
tured by  a  class  of  mendicants  who  had  something  in  them  of  clerkly  skill. 
They  were  called  Jarkmeriy  Jark  being  the  cant  term  for  a  seal.  They 
practised  reading  and  writing,  and  were  so  learned  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
Latin — thieves'  Latin  it  is  to  be  presumed.  Reading,  writing,  and  the 
higher  accomplishments,  are  not,  now-a-days,  applied  to  such  trivial  pur- 
poses as  the  manufacture  of  beggars'  passes ;  tney  fly  at  higher  g^me, 
supplying  the  material  on  which  the  begging-letter-writers  thrive,  and 
rendering  service  to  those  who  practise  the  ductile  art  of  reproducing  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  paper-money  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

But  though  the  arts  were  in  their  infancy  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  all  the  lower  kinds  of  villany  were  rife  ;  but  before  mention  is 
made  of  the  more  social  delinquencies,  a  few  characters,  whose  proto- 
types yet  exist,  must  be  dismissed. 

Some  female  beggars,  who  were  called  avtem  and  walking  morti 
{auiem  being  a  church  and  mort  a  women),  pretended  to  be  widows,  and 
wore  the  attire  and  assumed  the  sober  habits  of  those  bereaved  ones.  In 
one  sense  they  were  widows,  for  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  have  produced  their  husbands;  and  their  mar- 
riages, when  any  took  place,  were  performed  by  the  jarkman,  their 
hedge-priest,  with  a  farrago  of  canting  languae;e,  which  simply  implied  a 
convenient  arrangement  Such  widows  as  these,  with  two  strapping 
babies  a-piece,  hired  by  the  day,  are  still  plentiful  on  the  London 
pavement. 

DoxieSj  too, — the  term  has  since  had  a  wider  and  coarser  application, 
—abounded.  They  went  about  pretending  to  sell  laces  and  slurt-strings. 
The  number  of  this  class  has,  certainly,  not  diminished. 

The  Upright'tnan  (a  strange  misnomer)  held  the  first  rank  among 
the  London  beggars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  is 
now,  however,  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  the  police  having  no 
sympathy  for  his  "great  greatness.** 

"  The  almes  he  l^gges  is  neither  meate  nor  drinke,  but  onely  mony ; 
if  any  thing  else  be  offered  him,  he  takes  it  with  disdaine,  and  (like  the 
blind  man  Stagg,  in  Bamaby  Rudge)  laies  it  under  a  hedge  for  any  that 
come  next.  They  carry  the  shapes  of  soldiers,  and  can  talke  of  the  Low 
Countries,  though  they  never  were  beyond  Dover.  The  Upright-man  is 
a  sturdy,  big-boned  knave,  that  never  walks  but  with  a  short  truncheon 
in  his  hand,  which  he  calls  his  Filchman.  His  voice  is  not  to  be  con^ 
troJUdr 

In  the  quality  of  voice,  the  pious  beggars  of  1849  rival  their  prede- 
cessors, the  upright  men.  The  way  in  which  they  howl  forth  their  dismal 
psalmody  or  narrate  their  fictitious  woes,  is  enough  to  arouse  the  ghost  of 
oU  Lais,  the  famous  French  opera  'basso,  whom  Bob  Fudge  so  pleasantly 
■peaks  of,  and  make  him  crkver  dedepit.  Sauval  gives  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  these  roaring  niffians  in  characterising  the  marcandiers, 

"  Ces  grands  pandards,"  he  says  (and  what  a  delightfully-typical  word 
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he  weSy  a  word  of  which  MoU^  waa  so  Ibnd),  '^oes  gnoidf  pondaidi 

ftlhdent  dordboaire  par  les nie8»  de  deux k  deux,  v6tuB  d'on  hoa poorpoiai 

et  de  mechaotes  diausaesi  cnant  qu'ils  ^taieat  de  bon  marehandfl'*  Qbsl 

modem  phraseology  '^leqpectaUe  tradesmen")  ^'nunes  par  les  guecres^ 

par  le  feu,  ou  semUaUes  acctdeas.'* 

Beg^gars  who  hunted  in  coo|^,  as  i£  the j  had  heen  asan  and  wifr^ 

were  caJled  PaiUards  or  Clapperdmdgeene.     Dekker  says  that  one  of 

these  ^  never  goes  without  a  awri  at  his  heeies,  whom  he  calls  his  wifie." 

He  alludes  to  them  in  the  fc^lowing  extract  finom  a  slang  song  thai 

highly  popular.     It  nms  thus — 

Now  vkj  kJnrhmHPve  is  gone  ; 
By  the  Rom-pad  maundred  none 
In  quarroni  both  for  stamp  and  bone, 
Like  my  Clapperdogeon! 

IKmber  Damber  fiure  thee  well, 
Pallyaids  aU  thou  didst  ezeel; 
And  thy  jocky  bore  the  beU, 
Glymmer  oa  it  never  fell. 

This  is  high  praise^  though  scaroe  worthy  of  being  translated. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  rhyoag  cant  of  the  daf^idndgeoai^ 
these  verses,  which  have  a  sort  of  pleasant  dink  in  them,  may  he  quoted. 
The  first  line  is  almost  identical  with  ^  Oh,  Nanny,  wili  thou  gsng  with 
ne,'*  but  the  resemblance  goes  no  further. 

It  is  a  duet ;  the  gentleman  ongs  first — 

O  Ben  raovt  wilt  thoa  pad  with  me, 

Ooe  ben  slate  shall  serve  both  thee  and  me. 

My  caster  and  comisaion  shall  serve  us  both  to  mannd. 

My  bong,  my  lowre  and  fiunbling-cheates  shaU  be  at  tiiy  connnand. 

The  lady  replies— 

O  Ben  Cove  that  may  not  be, 

¥'or  thou  hast  an  aatem  mort  whoever  that  is  riie; 

If  that  she  were  dead,  and  brmg'd  to  her  long  libh, 

Then  would  I  pad  and  maund  with  thee,  and  wap  for  thee  and  fibbu 

A  degree  of  delicaey  hardly  to  have  been  eiyected  froaa  a  penon  of 
ihe  lady's  condition. 

As  the  beggars  of  Paris  had  their  covrs  dee  fmraelesy  so  the  numideis 
of  London  enjoyed  their  houses  of  refreshment,  when,  to  use  a  lughly 
descriptive  phrase  of  the  time,  they  were  '^  sorely  sorbated  with  hoofing.' 
These  were  four  several  bams  within  a  mile  of  London,  i^uidi  wore 
called  after  places  familiar  in  the  city,  as  St.  Qnintin's,  the  Three  Cranea 
in  the  Vintry,  St.  Tibs,  and  Knapsbnry.  Further  off  they  had  the  fol- 
lowing houses  of  call : — The  Cross  Keys,  in  Cranford  parish ;  St.  Julian's 
(the  patron  of  trampers),  in  Thistlewoith  (Islewotth)  parish  ;  House  of 
Fitty,  in  Northall  parish ;  the  King's  Bam,  near  Dartford  ;  and  Draw* 
the-Podding^out-of-the-Fire,  at  Harrow-on-the-HilL  That  quaintly  in- 
scribed hospitinm  at  Rochester,  which  refuses  a  night's  lodging  to 
''  vagabonds  and  proctors*'  (a  flattering  oonjunction),  was  not  among  the 
beggars*  places  of  refuge. 

A  few  words  now  upon  a  class  who  indulged  in.  ingenious  frauds. '  The 
^ir^*^Sr  profession  formerly  included  every  description  of  evil-doer^ 
cheat,  cut-purse,  burglar,  and  simple  solicitor  of  alms  (li  any  sudi  there 
were).  In  our  compassionate  legislature  we  have  drawn  a  line  of  de- 
marcation, and  call  the  Trimmers  and  Takers  of  St.  Paul's  by  the  signi- 
ficant names  of  Stoindlers  and  Sharpers, 

The  trick  practised  on  countrymen,  whidi  never  seems  to  grow  stal^ 
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of  assisting  the  credulous  fool  to  put  up  his  money  carefully  in  his  fob^ 
used  to  be  carried  out  in  spirit  if  not  in  fact  in  the  time  oi  James  the 
fint.  It  was  called  ^^Jack  in  a  Boace^  and  consisted  in  cheating 
citizenSy  of  whom  silver  money  had  been  borrowed  upon  the  security  of 
genuine  gold  pieces,  by  substituting  a  false  box  for  a  real  one  at  the 
penod  when  the  borrower  came  with  punctual  honesty  to  pay  the  inteiest 
on  the  sum  lent.  An  adroit  transposition^  equivalent  to  we  thimble-ri^y 
and  that  ever-useful  ally  the  cloak,  left  the  hapless  dtizen  to  deplore  his 
gollibility  and  merit  the  name  he  afterwards  went  by  of  Bleater,  the 
cant  term  for  a  sheep,  those  who  practised  the  art  being  called  She^ 
siearerSf  and  the  art  itself  Trimming. 

Akin  to  this  species  of  fraud  (one  by  no  means  worn  out  yet)  was  that 
which  was  known  as  BamarcTs  Law.  It  was  a  system  of  cheating  at 
card^  got  up  by  fellows  who  dressed  themselves  like  farmers,  graziess,  and 
ocHmtiy  downsy  whose  dialeet  they  would  put  on  with  thdir  costumes 
There  were  several  performers  in  this  mystery.  First,  the  Taker^  '^he 
ihat»  by  some  fine  mvention,  fetcheth  in  the  man  whom  they  de^xe  to 
dzBw  into  gaming."  The  victim  was  called  the  Cosen.  Next  came  the 
Verier  J  ^  a  fellow  more  grave  in  speech  and  habtt,  and  seems  to  be  a 
landed  man ;  his  part  is  to  seoond  what  the  Taker  begins,  and  give  coun<* 
tenance  to  the  act."  The  Bernard  was  the  chief  player ;  he  used  to 
pretend  to  be  dnmk,  and  have  dropped  in  by  chance,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  xeaL  He  woold  pull  out  his  money  and  put  it  up  again,  bras^ging 
of  what  he  had  got,  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  risk  his  all  wiuany 
man  in  a  game  of  Momchance  or  Decoy.  These  tricks  enticed  the  un- 
waiy  CoieMf  and  by  the  time  the  latter  was  well  fleeced,  entered  the 
Butter-~-ek  desperado  of  the  Bobadil  genus — who  contrived  to  pick  a 
qoairel  in  the  tavern,  oaths  became  high,  swords  were  drawn,  a  few  harm- 
less passes  were  exdumged,  and  in  the  melee  £sappeared  Taker^  Verser, 
and  Bernard^  carrying  o£P  the  gull's  money. 

Vmeenii  Law  was  another  kind  of  cheating  at  cards,  and  many  more 
laws  there  were;  the  principle  of  all  of  which  was,  that  he  should  take 
who  had  the  skill  to  accomplish  his  ends. 

There  was  one  kind  of  knavery  which  was  called  Leapfrogj  and  it  was 
divided  into  five  Jumps.  One  of  these  jumps,  whidi  has  been  taken  with 
great  effect  by  modem  professors,  as  many  a  lodg^g-house-keeper  can  bear 
witness,  went  by  the  name  of  Foole'takimg.  '^  Others,'*  says  Dekker, 
**  are  foole- taken  by  letting  chambers  to  men  like  serving-men,  in  the 
name  of  such  an  esquire  or  such  a  knight,  and  bringing  in  a  truncke  ex- 
ceeding heavy  and  crammed  full  of  brickbats,  which  is  left  in  the  hired 
dbamber  and  five  times  the  value  of  it  lifted  away  instead  of  it  With 
this  jump  many  maid  servants  have  been  over-reached  by  counterfeit 
kimqnen,  that  have  brought  a  cheese  or  a  gammon  of  bacon  to  the  poore 
wench,  claiming  kindred  of  her  whether  she  will  or  no.*' 

Mudi  more  concerning  these  pleasant  (and  profitable)  rogueries  might 
be  recorded,  all  allied  to  the  beggar's  calling ;  but  enough,  perhaps,  has 
been  said,  not  only  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  trade,  but  to  make  it 
apparent  that  a  common  cause  unites  the  thief  and  the  professional 
beggar,  both  bein^,  according  to  the  popular  saying,  "  tarred  with  the 
flame  brush.*'  I  Uierefore  dismiss  the  subject,  applying  to  London  gene- 
nlly  an  i^K)strophe,  which  once  had  a  special  appUcation, — '^  Oh  Fleete 
Streete,  Fleete  Streetel"  exclaims  an  old  moralist,  "  how  hast  thou  been 
trimd,  shaven,  and  polde  by  these  deere  and  damnable  barbers." 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF 

1848. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention,  when  I  landed  at  Corfu, 
was  the  govemor*8  palace.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
parade-ground,  embellished  with  architectural  monuments,  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs,  whilst  it  overhangs  the  sea  on  the 
other  side.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  worthy  residence  &r  an  English  peer, 
and  to  convey  an  appropriate  idea  of  the  wealth  and  gentlemanly  dignity 
which  we  display  in  our  foreign  possessions.  On  proceeding  to  teke  a 
view  of  the  town,  I  passed  some  handsome  buildings,  which  1  supposed 
were  the  dwellings  of  my  countrymen  in  the  civil  service  of  the  colony, 
but  a  board  which  caught  my  eye  soon  informed  me  of  my  error,  for  it 
bore  the  following  inscription  :  "  Consulat  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise  pr^s 
les  Etats  Unis  des  lies  loniennes."  I  gazed  at  it  for  some  time,  being  un- 
willing to  believe  my  senses;  but  there  was  no  mistake.  The  French  Re* 
public  and  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands !  Why,  what  can  this 
mean?  What  would  Lamartine,  what  would  Jonathan  say  of  this?  Is  not 
this  a  British  colony,  and  is  not  that  the  English  governor's  house  ?  I  was 
bewildered .  On  looking  around  in  utter  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  solve 
the  enigma  by  my  own  unassisted  powers  of  reasoning,  an  CSdipus  pre- 
sented nimself  most  opportunely  in  the  person  of  a  stout,  bald-headed, 
and  rather  elderly  person,  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  palace.  I  approached,  and  accosted  him  by  asking  to  what 
purposes  the  edifice  before  me  was  applied.  He  answered,  with  an  in- 
quisitive look,  that  I  seemed  to  be  a  stranger,  and  his  evasive  reply,  as 
well  as  the  accent  with  which  it  was  uttered,  sufficiently  proved  to  me 
that  my  interlocutor  was  a  Scotchman.  He  soon  confirmed  my  infer- 
ence by  informing  me  that  he  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  42na  Royal 
Highlanders,  that  his  name  was  Mackenzie,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  mne 
children,  that  they  all  lived  together  in  one  small  room ;  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  impart  to  me  sundr}'  other  interesting  little  family  particulars, 
when  I  checked  him  by  repeating  my  question,  and  at  lengfth  with  diffi- 
culty I  succeeded  in  extracting  ^m  him  the  two  primary  facts,  that  I 
was  in  front  of  the  garrison  library,  and  that  I  had  the  honour  of  talking 
to  the  garrison  librarian.  He  then  seemed  to  be  bent  on  conveying  to  me 
an  exalted  notion  of  his  literary  acquirements,  ''by  telling  me  the  names 
of  the  works  contained  in  the  establishment  which  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  but  I  lost  my  patience,  and  interrupted  the  recital  of  his  catalogue 
by  making  the  abrupt  query,  **  And  is  this,  or  is  this  not,  a  republic  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  I  was  amusing  myself  at  his  expense,  and  having  ap- 
parently come  to  the  conviction  that  1  was  really  a  band  fide  fresh 
arrival,  he  said, 

''  A  republic,  sir  ?  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  what  a  question !  It  is  a  re- 
public, to  be  sure,  but  not  such  an  unpleasant  sort  of  republic  as  they 
nave  made  at  Paris  and  at  Venice.'* 

A  republic,  and  an  English  governor *s  palace  over  the  way !  I  felt 
humbled  and  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  but  really  I  could  not  sue- 
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ceed  in  reconciling  these  two  contradictory  data  in  any  way  in  the  least 
satisfactory.  I  resumed  my  interrogatory,  but  in  a  less  arrogant  tone, 
and  with  the  depressing  consciousness  of  haTing  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
world,  for,  like  Horatio,  such  things  had  never  entered  into  my  philo- 
sophy ;  and  I  meekly  asked  who  lived  in  that  great  house.  Mackenzie 
triumphantly  replied, 

"  His  excellency  the  lord  high  commissioner." 

A  new  light  suddenly  broke  upon  me,  or  rather  an  old  reminiscence 
returned,  for  I  recollected  having  heard  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  now  1  understood  it  all.  After  thanking  my 
acquaintance,  the  garrison  librarian,  I  proceeded  along  the  shaded  walk, 
repeating  within  myself  as  1  went,  "  This  is  not  a  colony — this  is  a  free 
and  independent  state : — the  English  do  not  govern  it,  but  they  gencr 
rously  afford  it  the  advantage  of  their  protection.'* 

As  I  advanced  between  a  fine  row  of  trees  and  a  handsome  colonnade, 
I  saw  an  advertisement,  announcing  that  the  English  steamer  was  about 
to  sail,  and  I  determined  to  go  to  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
home  to  my  friends.  I  anticipated  with  self-satisfaction  the  enjoyment 
I  should  derive  from  explaining  to  them  all  about  the  Ionian  Republic^ 
and  the  disinterested  protection  which  it  received  from  my  native  country; 
but  a  feeling  of  diffidence  again  came  over  me,  and  I  doubted  my  capa- 
bility of  doing  justice  to  the  theme.  A  thought  struck  me~-I  would  send 
them  two  or  three  of  the  local  newspapers  ;  and  I  would  select  them  im- 
partially, both  from  the  ministerial  and  the  opposition  journals,  in  order 
that  the  actual  state  of  this  interesting,  independent  government,  might 
be  rightly  appreciated.  But  how  to  procure  them  was  the  next  ques- 
tion ;  and,  trusting  to  fate,  I  entered  a  shop,  over  which  the  name  of 
"  James  William  Taylor,  Public  Auctioneer,"  was  visible  in  large  letters. 
I  found  Mr.  Taylor  a  vastly  obliging  person,  and  sufficiently  loquacious 
withal.  After  a  short  and  desultory  conversation  on  various  topics,  he 
assumed  the  air  of  a  man  of  business,  who  could  not  afford  to  lose  another 
moment  of  his  valuable  time,  saying,-^ 

"  And  now,  sir,  what  can  I  do  to  serve  you  ?*' 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  manner  which  evinced  his  full  con- 
fidence that  he  could  do  everything  to  serve  any  one,  and  I  rejoiced  that 
I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  very  man  I  wanted.  I  therefore 
answered  that  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  obtain  for  me  a  few  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Corfu.  James 
William  Taylor,  public  auctioneer,  looked  aghast;  in  fact,  he  looked  as 
if  many  things  had  been  asked  of  him  in  his  time,  but  that  such  a  strange 
demand  had  never  yet  been  made  to  him.  He  could  hardly  find  words 
to  convey  to  me  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  there  were  no  news- 
papers at  Corfu. 

"No  newspapers  ?"  I  exclaimed,  "  how,  no  newspapers?" 

He  then  stared  at  me  suspiciously,  appearing  to  consider  me  rather  a 
dangerous  character,  and  replied  coldly  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  did 
not  exist  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  1  rushed  frantically  from  the  shop  ;  I 
felt  indignant  at  the  base  deception  which  had  been  practised  on  me, — 
"  A  republic,  and  no  free  press !  The  garrison  librarian  is  an  impostor! 
The  French  consul  is  an  impostor !  and  the  united  states  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  are  all  impostors !  This  is  a  colony,  and  that  is  the  governor's 
palace!" 
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AfW  faavii^  settled  aH  tys  in  my  own  mm^  and  when  I  hid  somewlii^ 
seeovered  my  eqmlilvrmniy  1  west  to  dinnar.  On  the  c^ipoeite  side  of  ik» 
-table  gat  a  respectable  locJang  peraon  irfiom  I  heard  ■peaJring'  Rnglmh  per* 
feotly  flvently,  ahhoogh  with  a  ^ght  foreign  aoeent,  and  I  nmolved  to  eatff 
into  ooDTersation  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  addmg  some  further  inf<NnB»» 
tion  about  this  singular  country  to  the  stock  which  I  had  abeady  laid  ia. 

He  talked  with  the  greatest  possible  nrbamty  on  every  subject  that  I 
hroadied,  excepting  the  one  on  whick  my  curiosity  was  so  painMlv 
excited ;  hat  whenever  I  toadied  on  local  poMtiGS  he  sipped  thnmsli 
my  fingers  with  the  greatest  dexteritv,  and  I  always  found  myajS^ 
ahertly  afterwards,  discnsiinp^  some  in^fieient  topic,  without  hanng 
Teoeived  any  answer  to  my  laterrogatioos  about  i£e  cokmy.  As  aooQ 
us  Ae  other  persons  who  had  dined  at  the  iabie  tfkSie  withdrew,  and 
when  the  waiters  had  left  os  with  oar  wine,  he  got  up  in  a  mysterious 
maimer;  he  shot  all  the  doors,  after  looking  if  there  were  any  one  outside; 
and  then  he  restatod  hiaaaelE  He  adced  me  how  long  I  meant  to  stay  at 
Corfu,  and  on  my  informing  him  that  I  should  leaTC  it  the  next  day,  ha 
inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with  any  one  in  die  place.  I  could  not 
oonoetre  what  the  man  wanted,  for  thne  was  an  eameetness  in  his  tone 
whidi  led  me  to  expect  somethn^  out  of  the  eommaa  course  of  events 
I  answered  that  I  knew  no  one;  and  he  then  drew  hischair  doeer  to  ms^ 
filBng  his  glass  at  the  same  time,  most  oonfideutially. 

**  I  on  seem,"  he  sad,  solemnly,  ^'to  be  desirous  of  understanding 
^  political  position  of  these  islands;  I  aee  that  I  can  ride  nothing  bv 
informing  you,  and  I  will  therefore  answer  any  questions  now  whiai 
you  may  he  pleased  to  put  to  me/' 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  Why,  it  cannot  even  be  a  eolony,  for  I 
never  heard  of  people  being  afraid  to  talk  in  any  of  the  British  poases* 
sious.  What  can  it  be  then?  Is  the  Austrian  system  of  pofioe 
esfnamuMffe  followed  here  ?  Does  an  inquisition  exist  for  political  opinioas  ? 
or,  have  they  still  the  foar  of  the  tyrannical  Venetian  RepuhKc  of  the 
middle  ages  ?  I  expressed  my  thanks,  howufver,  and  commenced  witii 
my  first  doubt, 

^  Is  this  a  colony,  or  is  it  a  republic  ?" 

*<  Nominally,  it  is  the  latter ;  and  virtually,  it  is  die  former,  in  every- 
Aing  but  the  material  advantages  which  it  would  enjoy  were  it  called  a 
colony.'' 

I  begged  him  to  explain  himself,  and  he  resumed : 

"  Our  produce  is  chiefly  consumed  in  England,  but  it  is  diarged  the 
same  duties  as  that  of  foreign  irtates ;  we  pay  the  fifth  part  of  our  reve- 
nues for  the  support  of  the  British  troope  which  occupy  our  fortresses; 
vre  have  no  colonial  corps  in  which  oar  peasants  can  enKst,  or  our 
young  gentlemen  can  follow  the  military  profession  as  i^cers ;  and  we 
possess  none  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  which  are  conceded  by  the 
mother  country  to  its  dependences;  therefore  this  is  not  a  colony.  Our 
representation  of  the  people  is  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  oar  par- 
liament only  has  to  pass  laws  which  are  laid  before  it,  all  ready,  cut,  and 
dried;  our  senate,  or  executive  power,  is  not  chosen  by  the  native 
authorities ;  and  our  police  department,  which  is  one  of  uie  most  im- 
portant branches  of  our  administration,  is  altogether  independent  of  our 
government ;  therefore  this  is  not  a  repubhc." 

**  What  is  it  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder?"  I  exclaimed. 
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''  ToB  mre  an  EnglMnBaaB,"  he  replied,  **  and  I  am  an  loman ;  good 
auamera  piohibil  mj  answeriDg  that  queation." 

^  But  S  the  kgisktiYe  and  executive  pcmen  do  nothing,  who  is  it 
that  does  the  work  ?" 

**  Tlie  palace,"  he  said;  and,  in  saying  so,  he  loweied  his  Toice  to  a 
whisper. 

^The  pabee?— But  what  do  jrou  mean  by  sayii^  that  a  palace 
govemaP* 

*'  Tlie  pakee,"  he  answered,  **  contains  the  hall  where  the  legislatife 
assembly  meets;  it  contains  the  business  rooms  of  the  senate,  and  it 
eontains — "  here  he  hesitated  a  little,  **  it  contains  the  lord  high  com- 
aissioiier's  office.  We  always  say  that  the  palace  does  everything,  and 
l^vea  everything,  but  we  never  specify  in  wkach  of  these  sanctuaries  the 
affnia  of  ike  government  are  transacted." 

I  was  much  struck  by  tins  explanation.  Deep  f(dlow,  that  palace!  I 
thought  there  was  something  peculiarly  imposing  and  <»iinou8  about 
dioae  Venetian  Uinds,  so  hmnetically  closed  that  no  eye  could  paw- 
tnte  die  mysteries  of  the  interior,  aJthough,  from  all  I  heard,  a  good 
kxik-out  seemed  to  be  kept  on  every  one  and  every  thing.     StiH,  I 

eommenced  catechismg  my  new  acquaintanee. 

^  But  allow  me,"  I  said ;  *'  your  members  of  parliament,  who  represent 
die  Ionian  peo(^  have  surely  the  power  to  better  the  condition  oi  their 
wmmiy  f 

He  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 

^  I  am  a  meaftber  of  parliament,  or  a  legislator,  as  they  call  us,  and 
mj  election  took  place  in  this  manner  : — I  was  in  bad  cireumstaaees  in 
my  native  island,  and  I  determined  to  speculate  on  government  employ* 
meni  with  what  litde  I  had.  I  found  means,  no  matter  how,  to  interat 
those  who  had  power,  and,  as  Ihcre  was  no  other  appointment  vacant  at 
die  time,  i  was  pot  [into  the  legislative  assembly.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  n  representatiTe  of  the  people,  who  is  thus  elected,  must  Tote  as  his 
employer  wiflhcs." 

^  Stop  one  aM>ment ;  diis  is  all  very  well  for  Corfu,  but  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  a  palace  in  eadi  <jr  the  idands;  otherwise,  how  did 
yon  gain  a  footing  here  ?* 

He  ex{^fiined  to  me  diat  the  lord  high  commissioner  has  a  resident 
in  evefy  one  of  the  islands,  whose  duty  it  is  to  tell  the  local  government 
what  it  has  to  do,  and  to  report  to  his  excellency's  secretary. 

^Be  so  kind,"  I  continued,  <'as  to  relate  to  me  the  exact  mode  in 
which  yon  were  admitted  into  the  parliament.'* 

**  I  w^  tell  you  aU  about  it,"  he  said,  after  draining  the  last  glass  of 
our  third  botde,  which  seemed  to  hare  opened  his  heart — **  I  once  had  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  a  certain  service  to  a  countryman  of  mine,  who 
possesses  influence  with  the  English.  I  beg  to  be  spared  the  recital  of 
what  passed  between  us,  and  of  the  pact  which  we  entered  into  for  our 
mutual  advantage  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  my  name  was  forwarded  to  the 
palace,  with  a  strong  recommendation,  at  the  time  of  the  elections.  I 
was  then  asked  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  everything  that  I  was  bid,  and  on 
my^answering  that  I  possessed  little  in  the  worid,  and  that  I  would  prove 
my  gratitude  for  any  salary  that  might  be  Touchsafed  to  me>  I  was  UM 
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that  I  would  be  made  a  legislator.  At  the  elections,  two  names  are 
proposed  to  the  electors  by  the  primary  council,  which  is  composed  of 
eleven  natives,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  candi* 
dates,  for,  when  they  are  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  naming 
them,  they  are  made  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  the  lora 
high  commissioner's  secretary  appears  with  a  list,  wliich  they  sign.*' 

''What  a  paltry  derision  !"  I  exclaimed— ''what  an  un-finglish  pro- 
ceeding. It  would  be  infinitely  more  creditable  to  both  parties  if  the 
members  of  parliament  were  openly  and  frankly  appointed  by  the  lord 
high  commissioner." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Ionian,  "  we  would  prefer  that,  for  we  would 
not  then  be  humiliated  by  being  made  to  play  so  ridiculous  a  part  in  the 
farce.  We  do  not  make  any  remarks,  for  instance,  on  the  nominations 
made  by  his  excellency  in  his  own  exdusive  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  are  the  police  and  health  offices.  But  to  proceed, — the 
electors  are  inscribed  m  the  synclitic  list,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  native 
faction  governing  each  island,  and  care  is  taken  to  exclude  all  but  theb 
own  adherents  ;  the  elective  body  is,  therefore,  at  their  beck.  My  name 
was  put  up  with  that  of  a  person  who  could  not  possibly  secure  many 
votes,  and  I  was  consequently  returned  by  an  immense  majority." 

'^  But,  excuse  my  indiscretion,"  I  said ;  '^  I  presume  you  are  one  of  the 
principal  personages  of  your  island  ?" 

"  If  I  were  so,"  he  replied,  mournfully,  '^  I  would  not  degrade  myself 
in  the  opinion  of  my  countrymen  by  occupying  such  a  position,  which  is 
despised  by  our  first  gentlemen,  ana  I  would  not  sacrifice  my  self-respect 
hy  employing  such  means  to  obtain  it.  But,  I  can  assure  you,  this  can- 
not last ;  the  Ionian  system  of  government  is  worn  out,  and  it  displays 
the  same  symptoms  of  speedy  dissolution  which  were  visible  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  at  Constantinople  shortly  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks,  or  in  the  Venetian  Republic  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  and  we  all  feel  that  we  are  tottering  on  our  seats,  for  this  st&te 
of  matters  is  incongruous  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
The  day  is  (ast  approaching  when  all  this  will  be  changed,  for  England 
has  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  these  small  states,  and, 
when  the  truth  is  known,  so  discreditable  a  mode  of  government  will  be 
abolished.  Believe  me,  I  speak  thus  to  an  Englishman,  only  in  the  hope 
that  we  lonians  may  be  exonerated  from  the  odium  which  must  soon  fall 
on  those  who  conduct  these  iniquitous  transactions,  and  that  it  may  be 
understood  that  we  cannot  follow  any  other  course  under  a  form  of 
administration  which  is  imposed  on  us,  and  in  which  we  concur  from 
sheer  necessity.  I,  for  instance,  am  not  rich ;  I  have  a  family  to  support, 
and  1  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  serving  my  country,  but  1  cannot  obtain 
employment  in  any  other  manner,  as  long  as  England  allows  intriguing 
individuals  and  factions  to  rule  the  rulers  whom  she  gives  us ;  and  I 
repeat,  that  England  sanctions  this  g^eat  evil  only  because  she  is  not 
informed  of  the  truth.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  is  wittingly  deceived  by  the  lord 
high  commissioner,  or  the  latter  by  his  secretary,  or  the  secretary  by 
the  residents ;  for  all  these  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
are,  for  the  most  part,  animated  by  the  best  and  most  upright  intentions, 
but  they  are  misled  by  the  native  schemers,  whom  they  listen  to ;  there 
lies  the  evil,  for  there  is  no  contact  between  the  English  and  the 
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mass  of  the  lonians,  and  the  former  hear  nothing  hut  the  designing 
insinuations  of  a  few  who  have  learnt  the  lang^uage,  and  hoodwink 
them.  Misplaced  confidence  is  the  chief  error  of  your  countrymen  in 
these  islands.  The  more  respectahle  classes,  as  well  as  the  lower  orders, 
see  through  it,  and  they  deplore  the  misfortune  of  their  country,  hut 
they  do  not  attempt  to  approach  the  English,  because  their  pride  and 
self-respect  prohibit  their  joining  the  ranks  of  the  flatterers  and  sycophants 
who  surround  them.  Besides  this,  they  know  that  they  are  calumniously 
represented  to  be  enemies  of  England,  in  order  that  their  voice  may  be 
heard  with  suspicion  ;  they  consequently  keep  aloof,  and  they  only  place 
thmr  trust  in  the  probability  that  time  will  bring  the  truth  to  light. 

**  Yes,  I  can  understand  this  very  well,"  I  said ;  '*  but  the  remedy  is 
obvious,''  and  I  suggested  that,  if  the  British  government  employed  civil 
servants  in  these  islands,  who  were  qualified  for  their  posts,  by  the  pos- 
session of  political  principles  which  would  not  be  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age— by  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  Greek 
languages — by  conciliating  manners,  which  would  enable  them  to  asso* 
ciate  on  cordial  terms  with  the  natives — ^by  strict  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  would  prevent  their  joining 
local  factions,  and  by  sufficient  abilities  to  preclude  tne  possibility  of  their 
becoming  the  blind  instruments  of  intrigue,  the  evils  which  now  exist 
would  then  disappear. 

'*  You  are  quite  right,*'  he  answered ;  "  and  that  would  be  the  result 
if  all  the  Englishmen  employed  in  these  islands  were  such  as  you  describe, 
or  even  if  the  higher  offices  were  thus  filled ;  but  if  the  position  occu- 
pied by  such  an  Englishman  should  not  be  sufficiently  elevated  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  his  becoming  the  victim  of  the  insidious  undermining 
practised  by  the  few  natives  who  monopolise  all  the  influence,  he  would 
inevitably  be  driven  away  by  their  intrigues ;  for  we  have  had  instances 
of  this,  and  Englishmen  have  been  out  here  who  might  otherwise  have 
rendered  good  service  both  to  the  protecting  power  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands,  but  they  have  invariably  been,  in  the  end,  obliged  to 
succumb  beneath  the  calumnies  which  were  reported  against  them,  and 
to  fall  into  the  artful  snares  which  were  laid  for  them.  Means  have 
always  been  found  for  rendering  their  post  so  disagreeable  that  they 
themselves  give  it  up,  or  for  throwing  discredit  on  them,  and  for  exciting 
suspicions  of  their  fidelity  in  the  minds  of  the  higher  English  authorities. 
When  once  these  points  have  been  gained,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  pretext 
for  removing  them  from  the  service  if  they  do  not  resigpi ;  and  you 
know  the  proverb  of  your  own  country — '  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hang  him. 

^*  Oh,  no !  such  persons  are  too  dangerous  for  the  Ionian  cabals  to 
leave  any  stone  unturned  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  them,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  my  countrymen  are  not  over-particular  as  to  the  means  which 
they  employ.  Impartiality  is  death  to  the  intriguers,  for  others  more 
deserving  would  eclipse  them,  if  all  the  Ionian  citizens  were  treated  afike, 
and  therefore  they  declare  war  against  it  when  it  is  displayed  by  an  English 
functionary.  They  commence  by  anonymous  slander  and  perfidious 
hints  that  all  is  not  right  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  when  the  plot  is 
sufficiently  matured  and  the  suspicions  are  properly  imbibed,  they  strike 
the  last  blow  by  open  accusations,  supported  by  false  testimonj^.  They 
find  a  ready  ear,  and  the  enemy  is  defeated,  while  the  superior  is  guUecU 
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Ah!  your  coantrymen  are  no  matek  for  mine^  and  Aeir  wsnt  of  pep- 
nioiity  is  only  equalled  by  their  crednUtyy  far  tbe  Grerics  get  raand 
tnem  by  a  thousand  arts,  and  make  tools  of  them  withottt  tkeir  knowing 
it.  Pray  forgire  my  plain  kuigoage,  hot,  as  you  "mshed  to  know  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  I  have  told  it  to  yon  wilhoat 
leserve,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  all  tbe  Enf^lish  knew  it,  far  they  are  the 
cause  of  our  al^ect  position,  and  not  the  loniana.  I  must  now  beseech 
you  not  to  mention  this  conversation,  and  not  even  to  seek  to  leain  my 
name ;  far  were  it  known  that  I  had  spoken  thus,  I  and  my  faaaity  would 
be  utterly  ruined." 

He  then  took  leave  of  me,  and  I  remwned  in  a  state  of  apeechleai 
sarprise.  My  faculties  were  paralysed  by  indignation,  and  I  felt  that  I 
Uushed  for  my  country.  Packed  electors  ! — a  packed  xepresentatio&  e£ 
the  people ! — a  packed  senate  or  executive  body! — and  a  pahase to  shnflfe 
the  canis!  And  this  in  a  state  which  was  constitnted  ^^finee  and 
independtfit''  by  tbe  allied  powers,  which  ug^ed  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1815 !  Here  was  a  pretty  piece  of  business  for  the  year  '48 ;  and  k  is 
certainly  not  one  of  the  least  remaxkaUe  of  the  pohtieal  phenomena  of 
this  memorable  year,  that  such  an  anachronism  shonki  exist  with  the 
sanction  of  England.  Would  it  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain  that  these  small  islands  should  be  governed  in  a  manner  more 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  their  inhahttanti  ?  Is  it  on 
principle  that  England  acts  thus;  and  have  the  Eng<ish  fanctionaries 
instructions  to  follow  this  line  of  conduct  ?  If  so,  on  what  groundi 
has  an  exception  been  made  to  her  usual  policy,  for  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  British  dependency  whidi  is  treated  like  the  Ionian  Islands? 
But  it  cannot  be  so»  because  such  orders,  if  they  emsted,  would  have 
keen  given  to  the  lord  high  commissioner ;  an^  from  all  I  heard,  he 
has  proved  that  his  sentiments  and  intentions  were  exodlent,  hat  it  is 
not  possiUe  for  him  to  carry  them  out  under  existing  drcumstances. 
IViU  this  be  allowed  to  continue  ?  I  shoidd  hope  not;  and  I  beliew  with 
toy  friend  tbe  legislator,  far  the  cre^t  of  Great  Britain,  that  sttther  the 
ministry  nor  the  nation  know  much  more  about  the  manner  in  vrinch 
they  are  represMited  by  their  countrymen  in  the  Ionian  Islaads^  than  I 
did  when  I  disembarked  at  Corfu  from  the  Austrian  steamer. 

I  sailed,  on  the  fallowing  day,  for  Greece,  where  I  found  the  pcwtion 
of  the  Gxedc  nation  which  inhabits  the  Hdlenic  kingdom  in  a  voy 
different  state,  as  regards  their  social  and  political  condition,  from  that  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks. 


THE  NEW  ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING  AT  CADIZ. 

BY  MKS.  CHASLTON. 

*^  Old  things  have  passed  away,  all  things  have  become  new,**  may  be 
^>plied  with  great  truth  to  Spain,  far  great  and  important  changes  are 
daily  occurring  in  this  romantic  land.  The  absence  of  *'  friars,  hiack, 
white,  and  grey,"  proves  detrimental  to  the  picturesque,  while  tbe  dese- 
crated monasteries  have  been  turned  to  strange  uses,  and  have  hecome 
bairacks,  hospitals,  museums,  manufactories,  theatres,  bull-rings,  or  quar- 
ries, according  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  localities.     In  CadBi^  the 
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BMnutoy  of  San  Antoma^  siaee  the  banishment  of  tJie  monks,  has  been 
eonrezted  into  an  aeadem  j  for  painimg»  where  the  boys  are  tang^ht  gratb ; 
and  this  institution  is  very  honou^ble  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  etty. 
The  lessons  £>r  drawing  an  given  from  eight  to  nine  o*elodc  at  night,  in 
mder  not  to  interfere  ^Nith  the  poismts  of  the  day,  as  most  of  the  chil« 
dien  being  poor,  they  are  obliged  to  gain  their  own  livelihood.  It  waa 
SB  inteierting  aght  to  witness  a  bondred  of  them  engaged  in  studying 
^  the  divine  art,"  and  to  observe  the  different  modds  they  were  copying, 
as  these  aff(»d  the  visitor  an  insig^  into  the  varieties  of  Sfianish  art. 
The  studies  were  princ^fially  of  %nre6,  in  whidi  the  artists  of  Andalnsia 
always  excelled.  It  was  not  till  the  vear  1556  that  they  began  to  vie 
in  the  arts  with  Castile,  but  horn  uat  period  the  south  of  Spain  sm^ 
passed  the  northern  proviaees.  The  painters  of  Seville  and  Cordova^ 
thoBg^  unknown  at  court,  began  to  rival  dieir  mora  fortunate  brethren^ 
who  were  winning  crosses  and  pensions  at  Toledo  and  Madrid.  Shut  out 
by  their  remote  position  from  courtly  patnmage,  they  had  the  magnii- 
oent  church  to  reward  and  c^terish  ihem.  Through  the  southern  cttiea 
flowed  into  Spain  great  oart  of  the  weakh  of  the  Indies,  refreshing  theie 
sacred  treasuries  with  the  golden  tide.  On  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
qoiw  rose  many  a  sumptuous  church  and  beautiful  chartreuse ;  and  pre- 
lates and  diapters  were  never  weary  of  devinog  new  embellishments  for 
their  ancient  cathedrals. 

Cadiz,  thovgh  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  Spain,  has  not  hitherto 
been,  like  Seville,  prolific  in  great  painters ;  and  it  will  be  proved  here- 
after  whether  the  academy  is  destined  to  foster  any  modem  genius  to 
eompete  with  the  old  masters.  If  any  such  artist  were  to  arise,  he  would 
probably  complain  that  he  had  frJlen  on  evfl  days,  because  at  the  present 
epoch,  the  chwch  being  ruined  in  Spain,  it  could  no  longer  patronise  art. 
The  royal  treasuries  are  equaUy  unable  to  recompense  the  w<Mrks  of 
genius,  since  monarchy  has  been  shorn  of  all  the  glory  it  enjoyed  during 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  was  memorable  for  the  dis- 
covery not  only  of  a  new  continent,  but  of  vast  regions  of  intellectaal 
enterprise.  History,  the  drama,  and  painting,  were  revived  in  Spain  in 
the  same  stirring  age  that  Bought  and  found  new  empires  beyond  the  great 
ocean.  However,  the  first  native  painters  in  the  Peninsula  who  deserved 
the  name,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus,  and  with  the  great 
navigator  mingled  ia  die  courtly  throngs  of  the  presenoe-diamb^  ol 
Issbella. 

The  great  school  of  Andahisia  was  foonded  by  Sanchez  de  Castro  at 
Seville,  About  1454.  Tiie  beantifnl  terra  Botica  has  ever  been  prolific  of 
genius.  The  oovntry  of  Loean,  of  Seneca,  and  Trajan,  likewise  brougirt 
mrth  Vargas,  Velasquez,  and  Mvrilkw  Seville  was  always  the  principal 
seat  of  Andalonan  painting  ;  but  some  able  masters  resided  also  in  other 
cities,  as  Cespedes,  at  Cordova ;  Moya,  at  CEranada ;  and  Castillo,  at 
Cadiz. 

In  the  p-esent  day  the  latter  city  seems  prolific  in  talent  isr  painting, 
ss  we  may  judge  frcnn  the  great  number  of  boys  who  crave  admittance 
into  the  new  academy  of  art,  and  in  themselves  are  (^ten  pictures,  from 
having  the  bright  animated  fiuses  Murillo  loved  to  depict  in  his  sketches 
of  childhood.  Some  older  students  were  engaged  in  learning  sculpture 
in  another  room ;  and  the  best  models  have  been  procured  from  Italy. 

Spain  also  can  produce  men  of  genius  who  have  modelled  with  singular 
grace  and  fiseHng.     Flanders  can  show  no  carvings  more  delicate  and) 
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masterly  than  those  which  enrich  the  venerable  choirs  of  many  of  the 
Peninsular  churches — stalls  embowered  in  foliage,  almost  as  light  as  that 
which  trembled  on  the  living  tree— where  fruits  cluster,  and  birds  perch 
in  endless  variety,  or  those  arabesque  panels  and  pillars,  where  children 
rise  from  the  cups  of  lily  blossoms,  and  strangle  monsters  twine  themselves 
in  a  network  of  garlands,  or  the  niches  filled  with  exquisite  figures,  or 
the  fretted  pinnacles  crowned  with  a  thousand  various  nnials,  and  tower* 
ing  above  each  other  in  graceful  confusion.  Some  of  the  young  sculptors 
in  the  academy  at  Cadiz  have  already  attained  considerable  proficiency  in 
busts,  and  several  were  exhibited  to  our  view  evincing  great  merit.  It 
was  a  highly  interesting  spectacle  to  watch  the  first  efforts  of  the  younger 
boys,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  from  the  first  rude  sketch  to 
the  finished  picture.  There  was  one  handsome  young  man  gazing  upon 
a  Madonna  by  Raphael,  and  his  soul  appeared  to  catdi  firom  it  a  kindred 
glow,  and  to  bum  with  emulation.  Who  could  fail  to  hope  that  among 
these  students  some  might  arise  to  charm  the  admiring  earth  with  new 
wonders  of  art !  Another,  about  the  same  age,  was  copying  a  master^ 
piece  of  Vincencio  Caducho,  principally  celebrated  for  his  pictures  of 
Carthusian  monks,  so  characteristic  of  Spain.  He  was  the  court  painter 
in  the  time  of  Phillip  IV.,  and  many  of  his  paintings  adorn  the  galleries 
of  the  Escurial.  But  his  g^atest  undertaking  was  the  series  of  fifty- 
four  large  pictures  for  the  Chartreuse  of  Paular.  They  are  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Madrid,  and  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  order,  and  various  passages  connected  with  its 
history. 

Like  many  other  trophies  of  Spanish  art,  these  fine  works  of  Caducho 
have  lost  much  of  their  sigpuficance  by  removal  from  the  spot  for  which 
they  were  pidnted.  Hung  on  the  crowded  walls  of  an  ill-ordered 
museum,  his  Carthusian  histories  can  never  again  speak  to  the  heart  and 
the  fancy  as  they  once  spoke,  in  the  lonely  cloister  of  Paular,  where  the 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  breeze,  as  it  moaned  through  the  over- 
hanging pine  forest,  by  the  tinkling  bell  or  the  choral  chant  of  the 
chapel,  or  by  the  stealing  tread  of  some  mute  and  white-stoled  monk« 
the  brother  and  the  heir  of  the  holy  men  of  old,  whose  good  deeds,  and 
sufferings,  and  triumphs,  were  there  commemorated  on  canvas.  To 
many  generations  of  recluses,  vowed  to  perpetual  silence,  these  pictures 
had  become  friends,  and  were  united  to  the  venerable  genius  of  the  place, 
but  in  the  museum  they  are  stripped  of  every  association,  and  coolly 
judged  by  critics  on  their  own  merits  as  works  of  skill  and  imagination. 

The  young  artists  trained  in  the  new  academy  of  painting  at  Cadiz 
will  develope  the  talents  they  possess  in  an  age  &r  different  from  bygone 
centuries  in  Spain,  when  tne  magnificent  royal  palace  and  the  lonely 
monastery  welcomed  paintings  as  treasures.  Monks  are  no  longer  seen ; 
and  kings  in  this  revolutionary  period  are  more  occupied  in  thinking  how 
they  can  preserve  their  heads  in  safety,  than  in  seeking  painters  to  depict 
the  august  countenance  of  royalty.  A  new  school  of  punting  may  there- 
fore arise  in  Spain,  but  I  think  it  does  not  require  great  powers  of 
divination  to  predict  it  never  can  surpass  the  old.  In  tihe  lower  part  of 
the  academy  was  a  room  full  of  boys,  who  were  learning  to  draw  various 
designs  for  furniture,  and  these  they  informed  us  were  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  employment  hereafter.  It  is  another  proof  that 
Spain  has  fallen,  when  artists  have  to  seek  the  upholsterex^s  shop  instead 
of  the  regal  palace  or  solemn  cathedral.     Sic  trantU  gloria  mufuU  I 
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Among  the  Ayscough  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  b  to  be  found 
one  (No.  1118 — 10)  in  which  occurs  a  series  of  questions  aod  answers 
respecting  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  which,  it  is  there  stated,  *^  a  certain 
nigromaocer  named  Elardus,  in  the  province  of  Cattalonia,  hath  made 
with  the  Devell." 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  one  of 
the  ioterlocutOTS  is  very  eager,  the  other  very  cautious.  Elardus  pushes 
home,  but  the  Devil  is  very  cunning  of  fence,  and  reveals  only  just 
enough  to  stimulate  the  questioner  to  seek  for  more  without  his  direct 
assistance. 

After  some  preliminary  matter  with  regard  to  the  actual  existence  of 
the  stone,  the  necromancer  asks : 
'^  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  make  this  same  ston  ?" 
To  this  the  Devil,  who  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  pious  submission 
throughout  the  conversation,  and  actually  does  what  Lord  Byron  thought 
impossible — ''  talk  like  a  clergyman,'' — repHes  : 

"  Whatsoever  Grod  bathe  revealed  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  enter 
into ;  yf  it  have  a  pptio  (proportion).  But  it  were  difficult  to  make  the 
ston ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  may  be  made  by  man." 

This  is  rather  vague  and  misty,  but  Elardus  catches  at  the  last  admis- 
sion, and  inquires : 

*'  Whether  had  Virgill  the  ston  or  not  ?" 

The  great  poet,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  believed,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  be  the  most  renowned  magician  the  world  had  ever  seen,  the 
principal  scene  of  his  exploits  being  laid  at  Naples. 

In  his  answer  to  this  question,  the  Devil  comes  out  somewhat  more 
explidtiy  ;  he  knows  he  is  upon  velvet,  tiie  Past  being  a  much  safer  sub- 
ject than  the  Future.     He  says  : 

"  Not  he  onlye  had  the  ston,  but  manye  other  philosofors  had  tiie 
same  ;  and  tiiey  have  written  of  the  same  manye  bookes  with  darke  and 
obskure  names  and  manye  operations." 

The  last  part  of  this  statement  is  as  true  as  if  the  Devil  had  not 
made  it. 

The  colloquy  is  continued  for  some  time,  until,  at  last,  Elardus,  tired 
of  beating  about  the  bush,  puts  it  to  his  fnend  direct : 
"  By  what  means  and  wherefore  is  it  called  a  ston  ?" 
Stat  nominis  umbra  b  the  motto  of  the  Devil  as  well  as  of  Junius, 
and  with  a  prudence  and  wariness  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  tne  Jesuits,  the  Father  of  lies  backs  out  of  the  difficulty, 
making  answer : 

"  I  say  unto  you  his  name  is  a  ston,  and  there  is  not  so  muche  liberty 
given  unto  me  to  manifest  any  further  of  this  matter  unto  thee.*' 

The  question,  tiierefore,  as  far  as  the  Devil  was  concerned,  remained 
just  where  it  was.  It  is  possible,  taking  into  consideration  the  clerical 
style  of  his  discourse,  that  he  was  at  the  moment  under  tiie  influence  of 
some  compunctious  visitings,  and  forbore  to  enlighten  the  world  so  fully 
as  he  has  subsequently  done.  Perhaps  since  then  he  has  had  more  pro- 
vocation. 
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Pearce,  the  Black  Monk,  who  was  the  audior  of  one  of  the  ^  obsknre'' 
works  ahove  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  wished  the  world  to  understand 
that  he  had  achieved  the  Grreat  Secret,  for  in  the  rhymed  productioa 
which  bears  his  name,  he  says,  in  treating  of  the  elinr, 

Take  erth  of  erth,  erth's  moder. 
And  water  of  erth,  yt  is  no  oder. 
And  fier  of  erth  that  beiyth  the  pryie^ 
But  of  that  erth  louke  then  he  wywdf 
The  trewdixir  if  thou  vfik  make. 

But  the  reader  may  go  through  the  entire  poem  without  getting  any 
nearer  the  mark  than  the  Cataionian  necromancer  did.  Pearoe,  tlie 
Black  Monk,  like  many  of  his  fellow-labourers,  was  too  discreet  to  xereat 
his  knowledge  to  any  but  the  Initiated.  What  th^  knew  they  wisely 
kept  to  themselves,  thoueh  they  had  no  objection  to  the  world's  giving 
them  credit  for  not  having  had  their  labour  for  their  pains.  One  of  these 
philosophers,  named  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  a  native  of  Yalemaennes,  who 
wrote  a  poem  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  intituled 
**  La  Fontaine  des  Amoureuz  de  Sdence,"  does  not  confine  hims^  to 
mere  hints,  but  states  with  sufficient  distinctness  that  he  had  aetnally 
made  the  grand  discoveiy,  for  at  the  oonckisioa  of  his  poem  he  ^eaks 
thus: 

J'aj  k  nom  Jehan  de  la  Fontaine: 

TmoaHiant  n'ay  petdu  ma  peine ; 

Cor  par  le  monde  multiplie 

J/crnvre  d^or  que  fay  acam^d^ 

En  ma  vie,  par  verite, 

Graces  a  Saincte  Trinity. 

Alfonso  the  Wue  was  another  who  had  plucked  out  the  heart  of  this 
mystery.  He  speaks  in  one  of  his  poems  Tthe  usual  vehicle  for  conveying 
alchemical  knowledge)  of  the  manner  in  wnich  he  toiled  with  his  master, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  stone,  and  afterwards  of  how  they  made  it 
together : 

La  piedra  que  llaman  filosofid 
Sabia  facer,  erne  la  eneenOy 
Fizimioa  juntos  deepuea  eolo  to  ; 
Con  que  muchos  veoes  crecio  mi  caudaL 

Raymond  Lully,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  famous  Dominican  known  as  Albertus  Magnus,  not  only  testi- 
fied to  the  same  efifoct  in  his  poem  called  '<  Hermes'  Bird,"  but,  accordii^ 
to  Elias  Ashmole,  ^'  W€U  employed  to  make  gold  for  the  kine  to  prosecute 
war  against  the  Turks.  Edwivd's  real  purpose,  however,  being  against 
France,  Lully,"  with  a  patriotism  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
*^  refused  to  supply  him  firom  his  furnace.  He  was  thcarefore  confined  in 
the  Tower,  from  whence  he  subsequentiy  escaped.**  He  was  probably 
too  much  dbg^ted  with  the  base  uses  to  which  the  stone  might  be  ap> 
plied,  for  his  furnace  never  glowed  in  France,  a  circumstance  which  Philip 
of  Valois  must  have  had  cause  to  regret.  EKs  book,  however,  he  left 
behind  him,  and  Ashmole,  who  read  it,  pronounces  this  opinion  upon  it : 
''The  whole  work  is  Parabolicall  and  Allusive,  but  highly  Philoso- 
phicall." 

These  parables  and  alluraons  appear  to  have  fonmd  an  interpreter  in 
one  who,  doubtiess,  had  carefully  studied  the  ''  Bird  of  Hermes,"  and  if  all 
accounts  be  true,  he  did  so  to  advantage.    This  man  was  the  celebrated 
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Nichoias  Flame],  a  countryman  of  Raymond  Lully,  bom  at  Pontoise  in 
the  year  1328.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  left  bun  little  more  than  the 
house  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  des  Notaires,  which  he  possessed  at  the  time 
he  was  last  heard  of  in  France,  for  of  his  supposed  death  we  shall  have 
somethiDg  more  to  say.  He  earned  a  livelihood  in  Pans  as  a  scrivener, 
copying  deeds  or  writings  in  Latin  or  French  ;  but,  looking  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  profession,  sought  his  fortune  by  a  darker  and  more 
uncertain  track  than  even  the  law.  Chemistry  was  the  mystic  guide  that 
beckoned  him  onward,  and  the  sole  purpose  for  which  it  was  studied  in 
Ae  time  of  Flamel  was  because  in  its  unknown  depths  was  supposed  to 
lie  the  secret  of  transmuting  metals,  and  with  it  we  art  of  renewing 
eternal  youth.  He  became  an  Hermetic  student  about  the  year  \Z61y 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  l^iirtieth  year. 

Amongst  the  works  which  he  studied  were  probably  all  that  treated  of 
the  Divine  philosophy, — ^the  translated  writings  of  Claudius,  Ptolemy, 
and  of  Greber,  of  Aben  Sina  (Avicenna)  of  Averroes,  and  of  Friar 
Bacon,  as  well  as  those  of  such  of  his  own  countrymen  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  science ;  Raymond  Lnlly,  as  we  have 
already  conjectured,  and  Jehan  de  Meung,  the  collaborator  of  Guillaume 
de  Lonis,  in  the  ^*  Romance  of  the  Rose,"  but  the  author  also  of  a 
treatise  which  bears  the  title  of  ''Les  Remonstrances  de  Nature  kV 
Akhymiste  errant ;  avec  la  reponse  du  diet  Alchymiflte." 

But  the  volume  to  which  be  was  most  indebted,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  a  very  curious  book  which  fell,  by  chance,  into  his  hands, 
and  cost  him  only  two  florins.  It  is  thus  described  in  Miss  Costello's 
^'Memoirs  of  Jacques  Cosur,  the  French  Argonaut,''  a  work  of  the 
highest  interest,  dnunatic  as  well  as  historical : — 

It  was  a  gilded  book,  very  old,  and  of  very  great  size,  made  neither  of  paper 
or  parchment,  like  other  books,  but  of  the  lutrk,  apparently,  of  young  trees, 
ana  was  bound  with  leather  (another  account  says  of  brass),  curiously  wrought 
with  strange  characters,  written  in  an  unknown,  but  seemingly  an  Oriental 
tongue.  The  interior  was  engraved  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  on  the 
bark,  and  the  characters  were  Latin,  beautifullv  coloured.  The  book  coD- 
tained  three  times  seven  leaves.  At  the  end  of  the  first  division  was  a  leaf 
without  any  writing,  but  instead  thereof  a  painting,  representing  a  rod,  with 
serpents  swallowing  each  other  up.  At  the  second  division  was  seen  a  cross, 
on  which  a  serpent  was  crucified ;  and  at  the  end  was  painted  a  desert,  with 
numy  beautiful  fountains,  from  whence  issued  numerous  serpents,  disporting 
here  and  there.  On  the  first  leaf  was  written,  in  large  golden  capitals,  as 
follows : — "  Ahraham  the  Jew,  Prince,  Priest,  Levite,  Astrologer  and  Philo- 
sopher. To  the  Nation  of  the  Jews,  by  the  wrath  of  God,  dispersed  through 
Gaul,  Health.*'  Then  followed  oflen  repeated  and  severe  denunciations  and 
maledictions,  in  which  the  word  "  Maranatha*'  was  frequently  used  against  any 
who  might  presume  to  attempt  to  read  the  book,  unless  he  were  sacrificer  or 
scribe. 

This  work  contained  the  prima  materia  of  the  alchemical  science ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  scribe  and  able  to  read  Latin,  it  was  perfectly 
hieroglyphical  to  poor  Flamel,  and  also,  as  may  be  believed,  to  the 
partner  of  his  bosom,  his  wife  Pemelle,  to  whom  he  showed  it.  Despair- 
mg,  after  much  study,  to  arrive  at  the  real  secret  without  further 
assistance,  Flamel  made  a  vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  into  Spain,  to 
endeavour  to  find  some  Jew  who,  he  imagined,  might  be  able  to  enlighten 
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him  on  the  subject.  He  aecordingly  caused  his  manuscript  to  he  copied, 
and  took  the  copy  with  him  on  his  pilgrimage.  At  Leon,  returning  after 
a  fruitless  search,  ne  fell  in  with  a  learned  Jew  named  Canches  (or  Sanchez), 
to  whom  he  showed  it,  who  immediately  professed  such  anxiety  to  see  tl^ 
original  that  he  resolved  to  join  Flamel  on  his  journey  home. 

On  the  way  he  interpreted  much  of  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  volume, 
but  did  not  live  to  reach  Paris,  being  taken  ill  at  Orleans,  where  he  died, 
and  Flamel  pursued  his  journey  alone.  He  says :  '^  He  that  would  see 
the  manner  of  my  arrival  and  the  Joy  of  Pemelle,  let  him  look  upon  us 
two  in  the  city  of  Paris,  upon  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  Siunt  Jacques  la 
Boi|cherie,  close  by  the  one  side  of  my  house,  where  we  are  both  pmnted 
kneeling  and  giving  thanks  to  God."  It  is  very  possible  that  Nicholas 
was  himself  the  artist,  for  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  proficient  in  paint- 
ing— as  far  as  proficiency  went  in  those  days. 

Although  through  the  assistance  of  the  Jew  Canches  he  had  now 
acquired  some  insight  into  the  prima  materiay  he  was  several  years  before 
he  attained  the  perfect  knowledge  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
great  work.  But  at  length  he  succeeded  in  projecting  upon  mercoij, 
and  converted  about  a  pound  weight  into  pure  silver.  "  This,"  he  de- 
clares, ''  was  done  in  the  year  1382,  on  January  17th,  about  noon,  being 
Monday,  in  my  own  house,  Pemelle  being  only  present."  Continuing 
in  the  course  marked  out  by  his  book,  on  uie  25th  of  April  of  the  same 
year  he  at  length,  by  the  operation  of  the  red  stone,  projected  fine  gold, 
still  in  the  presence  of  Pemelle. 

Husband  and  wife  made  a  good  use  of  the  discovery,  devoting  tbe 
riches  they  thus  acquired  to  charitable  purposes,  endowing  no  less  than 
fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels,  and  seven  churches,  all  of  which  were 
new  built,  besides  innumerable  acts  of  charity  in  Paris  and  the  village  of 
Boulogpie. 

In  addition  to  his  piety,  Flamel  was  anxious  to  leave  written  proofs  of 
his  knowledge,  and  composed  his  "  Summary  of  Philosophy,"  after  the 
model  of  Jenan  de  Meung*s  work,  and  subsequently  wrote  a  commentaiy 
on  the  hieroglyphics  which  he  had  erected  in  the  public  street,  near  tbe 
Cimeti^re  des  Innocens.     According  to  certain  biographers,  he  died  in 
1419,  outliving  his  wife  Pemelle  seven  years;  but  they  who  wrote  his 
epitaph  knew  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.     It  was  not  for  one 
who  had  discovered  uie  elixir  vitas  quietly  to  render  up  the  ghost,  even  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  which  he  had  reached  at  the  above  date; 
but  that  no  scandal  might  be  rife  against  him  in  his  native  city,  where  be 
had  done  so  much  good,  by  confounding  him  with  the  Wandering  Jew, 
he  took  himself  off  to  the  East,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  partner  of 
all  his  toils,  and  the  sharer  in  all  his  fortunes.     They  fagned  sickness 
and  disappeared,  two  logs  of  wood  being  interred  in  their  stead ;  and 
that  no  doubt  of  the  tmth  of  the  story  may  remain  on  anybody's  mind, 
Paul  Lucas,  a  most  conscientious  and  trustworthy  traveUer,  whose  only 
fault,  perhaps,  was  that  of  having  too  large  a  belief,  and  who  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  Devil  Asmodeus  in 
Upper  Egypt,  declares  that  he  met  with  a  dervise  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Nicholas  Flamel  and  his  wife ;  and,  moreover,  assured 
Lucas  that  they  were  at  that  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  treating  of  Nicholas  FLunel,  because 
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his  18  the  most  circumstantial  case  of  Hermetic  projection  on  record,  which 
may  reconcile  those  to  the  possibility  of  making  money  who  would  not 
beheve  in  the  fact  without  a  well  authenticated  precedent. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  exhibits  failures  enough,  and  we  shall 
advert  to  a  few,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  what  the  difficulties 
were  which  the  most  successful  adepts  had  to  encounter.  One  of  these 
hunters  after  the  Green  Lion,  as  the  stone  was  sometimes  called,  describes 
them  in  the  following  lines : — 

I  asked  Philosophy  how  I  should 
Have  of  her  the  things  I  would  ; 
She  answered  me  when  I  was  able 
To  make  the  water  malleable  : 
Or  else  the  waye  if  I  could  finde 
To  mesure  oute  a  yarde  of  vindc  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  have  thine  own  desire 
When  thou  canst  weigh  an  ounce  of  fire ; 
Unlesse  that  thou  canst  do  these  three, 
Content  thyself,  thou  gett'st  not  me. 

These  were  serious  obstacles  certainly,  but  modem  chemistry  has  over- 
come greater,  and  the  old  alchemists,  nothing  daunted,  fought  on  un- 
tiringly. 

Ripley,  who  wrote  what  he  called  a  *^  Compound  of  Alchymie,"  was 
not  one  of  the  least  assiduous ;  though  all  his  labours  disappeared  in 
fumOy  thus  describes  his  experiences : — 

Many  amalgame  did  I  make, 

Wenyng  to  fix  these  to  grett  avayle, 
And  thereto  sulphur  dyd  I  take ; 
Tarter,  eggs  whyts,  and  the  oyl  of  the  snayle, 
But  ever  of  my  purpose  dyd  I  fayle  ; 
For  what  for  the  more  and  what  for  thelesse, 
Ever  more  somethyng  wanting  there  was. 

He  then  gives  a  long  list  of  ingredients,  and  sums  up  by  saying— 

Thus  I  rostyd  and  boylyd,  as  one  of  Gebcr's  cooks, 
And  oft  tymes  my  wynning  in  the  asks  I  sought ; 
For  I  was  discevyd  wyth  many  false  books. 
Whereby  untrue  thus  truly  I  wrought ; 
But  all  such  experiments  avayied  me  nought ; 
But  brought  me  in  danger  and  in  combraunce, 
By  losse  of  my  goods  and  other  grevaunce. 

Sir  Edward  Kelley,  another  unsuccessful  neophyte,  appears  to  have 
been  completely  disgusted  with  his  constant  failures.     He  exclaims — 

Alle  you  that  faine  philosophers  would  be, 

And  night  and  day  in  Geber's  kitchen  broyle, 
Wasting  the  chipps  of  ancient  Hermes*  tree. 
Weening  to  turn  them  to  a  precious  oyle. 
The  more  you  worke,  the  more  you  loose  and  spoile. 
To  you  I  say,  how  learned  soever  you  be, 
Goe  bume  your  books  and  come  and  Icame  of  me. 

What  Chaucer  has  sud  upon  the  subject  in  the  famous  ^'  Yeoman's 
Tale"  is  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  whole  secret  was  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the  following  Leonine  distich : — 

Si  fixum  solvas,  faciasq.  volare  solutum, 
£t  volucrum  figas,  faciet  te  vivere  tutum ; 

which  has  been  thus  '^  Englished :'' — 
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If  thou  the  fixed  can  dinolTe, 
And  that  diuolve  dost  cause  to  fly, 
That  flying  then  to  fixing  bring. 
Then  mayst  thou  live  most  happily. 

So  much  for  the  supposed  transmuters  of  metals.  We  will  now  con- 
sider the  question  as  it  has  been  set  before  us  in  Mr.  Douglas  Jenold's 
recent  work,  the  *'  Man  Made  of  Money." 

It  was  by  no  laborious  course  of  study,  by  no  painful  devotion  of  eyery 
moment  snatched  from  rest  amid  crucibles,  alembics,  and  retorts,  th^ 
Solomon  Jericho,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  stoiy,  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  so  many  have  toiled  and  still  are  toiling.  With  him,  however,  the 
penalty  which  all  must  pay  who  make  a  short  cut  to  wealth,  began  at  the 
very  moment  of  fruition,  and  the  process  of  the  elixir's  power  was  reversed. 

Mr.  Jericho  is  a  City  gentleman  to  whom  the  widow  of  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Pennibacker  (who  ffot  the  brevet  after  his  death)  has  confided  herself 
and  three  children,  in  the  belief  that  her  second  husband  is  a  man  of 
fabulous  wealth,  as  indeed  he  is  when  it  comes  to  be  £urly  examined. 

She  was  a  woman  of  naturally  a  lively  fancy — a  quality  haply  cultivated  in 
her  sojourn  in  the  East,  where  rajahs  framed  in  gold  and  jewels  upon  elephants 
were  common  pictures  :  hence,  Jericho,  of  the  city  of  London,  was  inslasits- 
neously  rendered  by  the  widow  a  man  of  prodigious  wealth.  She  gave  the 
freest,  the  most  imaginative  translation  of  the  words — City  gentleman  .... 
What  a  picture  to  the  imagination,  the — City  gentleman.  All  the  bullion  of 
the  Bank  of  England  makes  back-ground  details ;  the  India  House  dawns  in 
the  distance ;  and  a  hundred  pennants  from  masts  in  India  Docks  tremble  in 
the  far  off  sky. 

Mr.  Jericho  has  also  called  in  the  ud  of  imagination  to  heighten  the 
Indian  widow's  attractions,  as  eveiy  one  does,  says  our  author,  when  money 
is  the  theme.     ''  The  common  bnun  will  bubble  to  the  golden  wand.** 

It  was  whispered,  sharply  whispered  to  Jericho,  that  the  widow  had  many 
relations,  many  hopes  in  India.  Immediately  Jericho  flung  about  the  lady 
all  the  treasures  of  the  East.  Immediately  she  stood  in  a  shower-bath  of 
diamonds  ;  elephants*  teeth  lay  heaped  about  her ;  and  rice  and  cotton-grounds 
and  fields  of  opium,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  prodigal  East,  stretched 

out  on  all  sides  of  her,  and  on  all  sides  called  her  mistress All  his  life 

had  Jericho  trod  upon  firm  earth ;  hut  Widow  Pennibacker  whipped  him  off 
his  leaden  feet,  and  carried  hira  away  into  the  fiiiry  ground  of  Mammon ;  and 
there  his  eyes  twinkled  at  imaginary  wealth,  and  his  ears  turned  and  stood 
erect  at  the  sound  of  shaken  money-bags. 

As  it  commonly  chances  when  the  imagination  has  been  aUovred  too 
much  play,  both  parties  are  deceived.  Mr.  Jericho's  means  barely  suf- 
ficed for  nis  own  necessities,  and  Mrs.  Pennibacker*s  connexion  wiui  the 
monied  world  was  to  her  disadvantage ;  she  was  literally  cribUe  de  dettes. 
The  lady,  however,  had  more  reason  for  her  belief  than  her  husband,  as 
Mr.  Jericho,  *'  with  all  the  simplicity  of  real  worth,*'  had  spoken  '^  calmly, 
but  withal  hopefully,  of  the  vast  increase  of  profit  arising  from  his  plattna 
mines.'*  These  mmes  are  ever  present  to  Mrs.  Jericho's  mental  yiston, 
and  hence  a  constant  tendency  on  her  part,  after  her  marriage,  to  ask 
for  money.  This  is  Jericho's  difficulty,  for  he  is  compelled  to  refuse  to 
give  that  which  he  has  not  got.  But  his  wife  has  an  unbounded  belief 
in  his  capabilities,  and,  like  the  daughters  of  the  hoiseleech  in  Scripture^ 
her  cry  ever  is,  "  Give,  give." 

On  a  certain  day,  when  this  customary  demand  had  been  made,  and 
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Ae  cuskomsry  answer  had  been  retamed,  with,  perhafM,  a  little  more 
▼dbemenee  tmm  nsiial,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jericho  separated — she,  to  raise  her 
^lintB  bj  a  little  shopping,  and  he,  to  sc^ioe  his  at  a  quiet  Httle  dinner* 
partj  wiUi  a  few  chosen  friends.  They  both  fulfil  their  missions,  Mr.  Jericho 
vetaimiBg  from  his  in  a  very  rosy,  harmonions  frame  of  mind,  '^  full  o£ 
meat  and  wine,  and  his  brain  singing  with  fantastic  humours.''  To  his 
eioeeding  satisfaction  he  finds,  on  hb  axriTal  at  home,  that  his  wife  has 
gone  to  bed. 

Mr.  Jericbo  breathed  a  little  lighter.  Such  a  load  was  taken  off  him,  that 
he  moanted  the  staircase  tenderly,  as  though  he  trod  upon  flowers ;  as  though 
eveiy  woollen  blossom  in  the  carpet  from  the  stair  to  the  bed  itself  was  living 
faeart*s-ease ;  which  it  was  not 

Noiselessly  he  enters  the  bed-chamber,  and  silently  he  retires  to  rest 
beside  his  spouse,  beUering  her  to  be  sound  asleep. 

Untucking  the  bed,  and  making  himself  the  thinnest  slice  of  a  man,  Jericho 
slides  between  the  sheets.  And  there  he  lies,  feloniously  still ;  and  he  thinks 
to  hioKelf— being  asleep,  she  cannot  tell  how  late  I  came  to  bed.  At  all  events* 
it  is  open  to  a  dispute,  and  that  is  something.  ^*  Mr.  Jericho,  when  can  you  let 
ne  have  some  money  ?'*  With  open  e}'es,  and  clearly  ringing  every  word  upon 
the  morning  air,  did  Mrs.  Jericho  repeat  this  primal  question.  And  what  said 
Jericbo  ?  With  a  sudden  qualm  at  the  heart,  and  with  a  thick,  stammering 
tongue,  he  answered,  '*  Why,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  sound  asleep.** 

Not  at  all — and  evidence  of  the  fact  is  g^ven  in  terms  unpleasing 
enough  to  Jericho's  ears;  a  reg^ar  quarrel  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  experiences  every  kind  of  torture  which  that  sharpest  of  all  weapons, 
an  angry  woman's  tongue,  can  inflict;  and  ever  and  anon,  at  every  pause 
in  her  invective  strain,  she  asks  the  hateful  question,  "  When  will  you  let 
me  have  some  money?" 

At  last,  Jericho— as  though  a  dagger  had  been  suddenly  struck  up  through 
the  bed — bounced  bolt  upright.  There  was  a  supernatural  horror  in  his 
look ;  even  his  own  wife,  fkmiliar  as  she  was  with  his  violence,  almost  squealed. 
However,  silently  eyeing  him  through  the  small  murderous  loop-holes  of  her 
lace  border,  Mrs.  Jericho  saw  her  pale-&ced  husband  snatch  off  his  cap,  holding 
k  away  at  arm'sJength;  then,  breathing  hard,  and  casting  back  his  head,  he 
cried,  in  tones  so  deep  and  so  unnaturally  grating,  that  the  poor  woman,  like 
a  ni^t-flower,  shrank  within  hepself  at  the  first  sound—'*  I  wish  to  Ubavsn 
I  WAS  M An£  or  MONET  !'*  Mrs.  Jericho,  considerably  relieved  that  it  was  no 
worse,  added,  in  a  low,  deep,  earnest  voice,  ^  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  were !" 

The  accomplishment  of  this  wish  is  the  alchemy  of  Mr.  Solomon 
Jerichob  ^'Audivere  Di  mea  votaT'  may  he  now  exclaim;  the  gods 
We  heard  his  prayers :  but  in  an  evil  hour;  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
issne  is  attained  at  the  cost  of  his  own  existence.  Not  by  a  direct 
<^ompact  with  the  Evil  One,  but  by  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  nis  person 
on  every  occasion  when  he  avails  himself  of  his  money-making  faculty. 
The  hct  is,  his  heart  has  been  suddenly  converted  into  a  mass  of  bank- 
P^r,  every  one  of  its  tissues  representing  a  hundred  pounds.  He 
^ftkes  the  discovery  by  accident,  and  having  once  made  it,  soon  re- 
peats it. 

Agam  be  placed  his  hand  to  his  breast ;  drew  forth  another  bank-note.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet,  tore  away  his  dress,  and  running  to  a  mirror,  saw  therein 
Inflected — not  human  flesh,  but  over  tlie  region  of  his  heart  a  loose  skin  of 
bank-paper,  veined  with  marks  of  ink.  He  touched  it,  and  still  in  his  hand 
^here  lay  another  note !  His  thoughtless  wish  had  been  wrought  into  reality* 
Solomon  Jericho  was,  in  very  truth,  a  Man  Made  of  Money. 
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Sach  is  the  process  by  which  the  mystery  of  inoiiey-making>  is  solved 
by  Mr.  Jerrold  in  the  person  of  his  hero.  The  consequences  which  re- 
sult from  it  may  be  imagined  at  the  hands  of  a  writer  so  deeply  sldlled 
in  laying  bare  the  worst  imperfections  of  our  nature.  Misery,  of  course, 
is  the  portion  of  the  modem  Midas,  who  literally  "  drops  lus  blood  for 
drachmas"  as  he  yields  to  every  fresh  demand  upon  his  purse;  and  in 
the  development  of  his  career  are  well  portrayed,  by  a  thousand  keen, 
satiric  touches,  the  subserviency  of  the  world  to  full-blown  wealth,  no 
matter  whence  its  source.  The  story  itself  is  of  the  slightest  texture. 
The  chief  actors  in  it,  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jericho,  are  Basil  Pennibacker 
and  his  sisters  Monica  and  Agatha ;  the  respective  lovers  of  these  young 
ladies — the  Honourable  Mr.  Candytuft  and  Sir  Arthur  Hodmadod — who 
jilt  them ;  the  family  of  the  Carraways,  whose  pretty  daughter  fiessy 
has  won  the  heart  of  Basil,  for,  unlike  his  step-father,  he  has  a  heart, 
though  his  manners  are  no  more  polished  than  the  butcher  who  damned 
Mr.  Fox's  politics ;  Colonel  Bones,  who  vrill  proclaim  his  poverty  to  the 
world,  and  is  disbelieved,  and  honoured  in  consequence;  Ih,  Minlemist, 
the  surgeon,  who  is  ruined  by  being  too  candid;  and  a  few  minor  per- 
sonafi^s,  who  serve  as  contrasts  and  makeweights. 

All  these  characters  are  well  described— after  Mr.  Jerrold's  peculiar 
fashion;  which  means,  not  exactly  as  we  should  wish  to  be  described 
ourselves;  for,  like  lagOj  Mr.  Jerrold  is  nothing  if  not  criticaL  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Candytuft,  the  man-tamer,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
genus  whose  creed  is  unbounded  benevolence  for  all  the  world;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Hodmadod  is  equally  great  as  the  representative  of  the  numerous 
class  who  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  own  meaning.  They  con- 
trast admirably,  agreeing  only  in  selBshness. 

But,  unflatteringly  as  Mr.  Jerrold  may  paint  the  individuals  in  whom 
he  satirises  society,  we  confess  that  we  like  them  better  than  those  whom 
he  tries  to  render  amiable.  They  seem  to  us  as  if  they  were  only 
maskers,  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  aside  their  assumed  characters, 
and  show  their  plainness  unpainted  and  ungilded.  Basil  Pennibacker — 
the  young  man  with  the  heart — is  the  most  notable  example  of  this 
sort ;  and  whatever  fortune  awaits  him  in  Australia,  we  are  not  sony,  at 
the  close  of  the  book,  to  find  that  he  has  emigrated.  Others,  however, 
may  think  differently,  and  give  this  young  gentleman  a  good  reception; 
but  whether  they  welcome  or  wish  him  at  a  distance,  they  must  admit 
that  there  is  quite  enough  of  the  devil  in  his  composition  to  redeem 
him  from  being  indifferent  to  any.  And  so  of  the  rest:  our  likes  or 
dislikes  may  be  marked  forcibly  enough,  but,  afpreein^  or  not  with  the 
philosophy,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  having  to  do  with  a  philosopher — 
one  who  takes  his  particular  view  of  human  nature,  has  courage  enough 
to  express,  and  full  ability  to  sustain  it.  Examples  multiplied  to  infi- 
nite quotation  might  prove  this;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  making 
the  appeal.  The  '*  Man  Made  of  Money"  is  one  more  identification  with 
the  genius  of  its  author. 

And  so  ends  our  homily  on  alchemy,  which,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  ends  like  matrimony — according  to  the  rubric,  in  amaxement; 
or — according  to  the  experience  of  some — ^in  disappointment. 
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SIR  ROBERT  MURRAY  KEITH  AND  THE  QUEEN  OF 

DENMARK.* 

The  particular  epoch,  whicli  imparts  an  interest  beyond  all  others  to 
the  long  diplomatic  career  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  was  his  spirited 
rescue,  as  representative  of  Great  Britain,  of  a  daughter  of  England,  and 
the  sister  of  his  sovereign,  from  a  fate,  the  least  disastrous  probable  issue 
of  which  was  imprisonment  for  hfe  in  a  northern  fortress.  The  history 
of  the  charms,  the  sorrows,  and  the  injuries  of  the  British  princess,  to 
whom  (in  his  own  striking  words)  it  was  a  "  proud  commencement  for 
the  envoy's  chivalry  to  convey  through  the  vaulted  entrance  of  Hamlet's 
castle,  the  welcome  tidings  of  fraternal  affection  and  liberty  restored,'^ 
are  familiar  to  most  persons,  and  greater  publicity  has  been  lately  given 
to  them  by  the  translation  of  a  popular  Danish  work,  under  the  attractive 
title  of  <'  The  Queen  of  Denmark." 

But  beneath  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  events  that  attended 
upon  the  unfortunate  alliance  of  Carolina  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III., 
with  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  there  hangs  a  mystery,  which  neither 
Danish  nor  English  writer — neither  the  *' prince  of  gossips,"  Horace 
Walpole,  nor  the  sober  compiler  of  despatches.  Archdeacon  Coze  ;  neither 
the  author  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  an  unfortunate  Queen,"  nor  the  editor  of 
the  Keith  Correspondence  now  before  us ;  nor,  what  is  still  more  sing^ar, 
not  that  correspondence  itself,  as  now  first  given  to  the  public,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  still  more  chivalrous  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  who,  but 
for  her  premature  death,  would  have  replaced  her  on  the  throne  from 
which  she  had  been  so  cruelly  precipitated,  have  done  almost  anything  to 
dear  up. 

The  task  which  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  has  set  to  herself  has  been  to 
vilify  the  character  of  the  young  monarch — to  exhibit  him  in  the  light 
of  a  heartless  young  libertme,  as  at  once  corrupt,  profligate^  and  imbe- 
cile ;  all  of  which  form  the  ground-work  for  an  apology  rather  than  of 
a  defence.  Thanks  to  the  womanish  policy  of  his  step-mother,  the 
Dowager  Queen  Juliana,  who,  in  imitation  of  many  a  sultana  valide, 
enfeebled  mind  and  body  to  pave  the  way  of  her  own  son  Frederick  to 
power.  Christian  VII.  was  given  up  during  the  first  years  of  his  mar- 
riage to  the  company  of  gay  young  courtiers,  who  abetted  him  in  every 
act  of  vice  and  profligacy,  and  in  his  latter  years  he  sank  into  a  state  of 
incurable  imbecility  Of  the  debut  and  general  conduct  of  this  **  giddy 
boy,"  as  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  calls  the  king,  in  this  country,  that  lady 
has  given  a  characteristic  sketch,  which  is  corroborated  in  all  material 
circumstances  by  Horace  Walpole.  But  amid  all  the  frolics  and  extrava- 
gances committed  while  in  England  by  this  dissipated  prince  and  those 
servile  courtiers  who,  to  gratify  their  sovereign,  flattered  every  folly,  and 
sought  with  lamentable  avidity,  even  in  the  paths  of  infamy  and  vice,  the 
means  of  making  themselves  useful  or  agreeable,  there  are  many 
instances  of  sense,  good-nature,  and  generosity. 

It  is  said,  that  wherever  real  misery  met  his  eye,  his  hand  went  sponta- 
neously into  his  pocket ;  and  if  that  chanced  to  be  empty,  his  ring,  his 

*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  (Official  and  Familiar)  of  Sir  Robert  Murray 
Keith,  KB,,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of 
Dresden,  CopenhaJ^,  and  Vienna,  fh>m  1769  to  1792,  with  a  Memoir  of  Qneen 
Carolina  Matilda  of  Denmark ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Revolution  there  in  1772. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth.    2  vols.    Henry  Colbum. 
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watch,  or  any  other  valuable  about  him,  was  bestowed  instead  of  money. 
Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  also  relates  that  he  once  saw  a  poor  tradesman  put 
into  a  hackney-coach  by  two  bailifis,  followed  by  his  weeping  wife  and 
family,  from  whom  he  was  abont  to  be  torn  and  tmown  into  prison.  He 
ordered  Count  Molke  to  follow  the  ooach  to  the  Manhalsea ;  he  paid  the 
debt  and  costs,  and  setting  the  poor  man  free  from  every  other  demand, 
gKwe  him  500  dollars  to  enable  him  to  begin  Ae  world  anew  ;  and  on 
several  other  ooeanons  he  distributed  considendxle  sums  among  the  poor 
debtors  confined  in  the  different  gaols  of  the  metropolis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  to  be  formed  regarding  the  Qneen  Cara- 
lina  Malalda's  innocence  or  guilt,  it  is  certain  ^at  some  time  previous  to 
the  explosion  brought  abont  by  ihe  Queen  Dowager  and  I^ce  Frfr- 
dflnckjthat  the  king  and  she  had  been  alienated  from  eadi  other  in  conse- 
quence of  his  excesses,  and  it  is  a  curious  droumstance  iliat  the  man  to 
whom  an  imhappy  prominence  attaches  itself  in  dus  story — Comt 
Struensee-— laid  the  ground-woxk  of  his  friture  sacoesses,  as  also  of  his 
full,  by  undertaking,  and  for  a  time  snooeeding,  in  recondling  the  royal 
pair. 

It  is  certain  also^  that  when  Struensee  became  lord  of  the  aacoidaiit, 
that  the  king  was  held  in  a  sort  of  lib^al  restraint,  debarred  from  the 
aociety  and  intercourse  of  every  one  save  tiiose  placed  about  him  by  the 
minister.  He  dined  in  public  with  the  queen,  accompanied  her  in  die 
field  sports  to  which  she  became  so  much  addicted,  and  in  whidi  her  mae- 
euline  dress  and  manners  excited  universal  reprobation,  not  even  exoeptiDg 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Muiray  Kath*  He  appeared  at  the  French  and 
Italian  operas,  danced  at  their  balls,  and  took  a  share  in  their  cardrpaxties; 
but  little,  if  any,  attention  was  paid  to  what  he  said,  except  so  for  as  his 
wants  were  concerned ;  and  all  attendants  and  domestic  servants  had 
orders  never  to  ^peak  to  the  king.  £xc^ting  at  rare  moments,  when  the 
former  sensibility  and  vivacity  of  his  charaeter  illumined  his  dimmed  eye 
and  pallid  cheek,  the  king  ensted  in  reality  in  a  state  bordering  i^pon 
idiotism.  Pleased  with  the  puerile  amusements  that  were  provided  (among 
which  was  his  dog,  Gourmand,  upon  which  he  lavished  ail  his  afifecticmB)^ 
he  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  everything  dse. 

This  was  a  sad  state  of  things.  The  young  queen  was  thus  left  wxdi- 
out  protection  in  a  dissolute  court,  and  surrounded  by  young,  handsome^ 
and  designing  courtiers.  It  was  at  tins  critical  moment,  in  June,  1771 
(that  is  to  say,  six  months  previous  to  the  catastrophe),  that  Colonel 
Keith  abandoned  the  military  career  to  become  minister  at  the  court  of 
Denmark.  His  first  letters  to  his  fother  complain  of  the  difficulties  pot 
in  his  way  to  frree  access  to  king  and  queen,  and  intimates  apfNrehensianB 
of  the  fiMrthcombg  catastrophe,  at  the  same  time  that  he  treats  the  re* 
ports,  at  that  time  commonly  current,  as  calumnies  of  the  opporition. 

The  populace  love  the  king,  and  are  extremely  averse  to  the  delegation  <^ 
his  power  to  a  man  whose  rise  is  so  unbecoming.  The  little  incendiancs  of 
opposition  (no  longer  restrained  by  the  rigour  of  the  government)  print  and 
publish  the  most  icandahui  and  infamous  libels,  and  by  name  threaten  the 
minister.  The  popular  clamour  runs  high,  and  the  opposition  of  the  nobles^ 
though  sluggish  and  timid,  contributes  to  create  a  crisis  of  frenzy  in  the  mob, 
which  may  (they  think)  be  justly  directed  against  the  position  of  the  minister. 
In  a  despotic  government,  the  populace,  when  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
law,  know  no  bounds ;  I  tlierefore  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  all  lawless 
attempts  to  kindle  a  flame  among  them  may  meet  with  the  punishment  they 
deserve.    But  if  ever  it  shall  unfortunately  happen  that  the  lower  citisens 
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shall  be  brought  to  signalise  their  resentment  against  the  principal  objects  of 
it,  Brandt  and  Struetuee,  you,  dear  sir,  will  not  be  surprised  if  a  Danish  mob 
should,  in  its  vengeance,  be  cruel  and  sanguinary. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  arrest  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
ministers,  Brandt  and  Struensee^  took  place,  are  narrated  hy  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie Smyth  from  the  well  known  version  given  hy  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wrazally  after  the  testimony  of  Carolina  Matilda's  own  valet-de-ohambre^ 
ManteL  We  do  not  know,  however,  £ix>m  what  authority  Mrs.  Gillespie 
Smyth  says  it  has  been  alleged  that  a  secret  staircase  led  firom  Count 
Struensee's  apartments  to  those  of  the  queen.  The  suggestion  of  the 
German  poet,  in  his  fine  tragedy  of  **  Stmensee,"  that  Rautzan  was,  in 
his  implacahle  persecution  of  the  favourite,  avenging  a  former  object  o£ 
affection  seduced  and  abandoned  by  that  profligate  courtier,  is  more 
reasonahle. 

All  the  letters  which  are  given  in  reference  to  this  most  remarkahle 
event  are  evidently  studiously  and  conscientiously  silent  as  to  the  details 
of  events  which  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  declares  to  be  ''too  sacred  then, 
and  stall,  for  official  puhlidty," 

These  letters,  at  the  same  time  that  they  attest  the  admirable  discretion 
of  the  minister,  also  sufficiently  show  that  the  office  of  endeavouring  to 
shield  the  head  of  its  destined  victim  ^m  the  malice  of  faction  was 
one  of  no  slight  responsibility,  and  which  demanded  the  greatest  exercise 
of  temper  and  patience,  as  well  as  of  dignity  and  finnness.  Colonel 
Keith  solemnly  protested  against  all  acts  of  violence  with  which  the 
person  of  the  queen,  declared  guilty  of  adultery,  and  of  being  privy  to 
the  poison  administered  to  her  nusband,  seemed  to  be  threatened. 
According  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  ''  he  bravely  vindicated  oppressed 
innocence  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  character;  refuted  with  much 
energy  her  accusers,  and  concluded  with  denouncing  the  vengeance  of 
his  nation  and  the  bomhardment  of  Copenhagen,  if  justice  were  not  done 
to  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.** 

The  measures  hy  which  these  sad  events  were  met  with  at  home  hy 
no  means  indicated  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  queen* 
The  discretion  and  abiHty  of  the  minister  were,  however,  at  once  re- 
v^arded  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  which  he  was  instructed  to  invest 
himself  with  forthwith,  and  appear  at  the  Danish  court.  Nor  did  this  dis- 
creet and  excellent  man's  labour  cease  till  the  young  queen  was  de- 
livered up  to  him,  to  he  removed  to  the  castle  of  2iell  in  Hanover — a 
concession  that  was  not  obtained  without  renewed  menaces,  and  the 
actual  equipment  at  home  of  a  formidable  naval  armament. 

When  the  revulsion  of  public  feeling,  as  also  of  the  king's  sentiments 
towards  the  unfortunate  queen,  opened  to  the  then  young  and  disengaged 
traveller,  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxsdl,  the  chivalrous  project  of  restoring  her 
at  once  to  a  throne  and  a  husband,  that  enterprising  man  related  of 
his  interview  at  Zell,  that  they  spoke  of  the  memorable  night  of  the 
16th  of  January,  1772,  when  she  fell  a  victim  to  her  imprudence  and 
^i^&nt  of  precaution.  **  I  would  have  avoided,"  he  adds,  **  such  a  topic 
^or  obvious  reasons,  hut  she  entered  on  it  with  so  much  determination, 
that  I  could  only  listen  while  she  recounted  to  me  all  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  befel  her ;  not  omitting  names  and  particulars  respect- 
ing herself  and  others  of  the  most  private  nature.  I  am,  however,  far 
^m  meaning'  that  she  made  any  disclosure  unbecoming  a  woman  of 
boQour  and  delicacy." 
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Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  thinks  that  the  narrator  might  have  spared  the 
last  proviso,  which  is  one  rather  in  his  peculiar  style.  '^  Nor,"  she  adds, 
*'  had  the  consciousness  of  guilt  heen  to  accompany  her  hack  to  Den- 
mark, would  she  have  heen  so  ready  to  place  her  head  once  more  within 
the  jaws  of  a  fate  which,  conscience  must  then  have  whispered,  would  not 
be  revenge,  but  retribution."  This  leaves  the  question  precisely  as  it 
stood  before;  and  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith's  official  despatches  are 
wanted  to  clear  up  the  mysteiy.  It  is  certainly  strange,  where  the 
evidence  is  all  of  a  negative  chancter,  that  neither  the  minister  nor  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall  should  have  spoken  in  more  decisive  language.  It 
is  the  absence  of  firm  convictions  and  indignant  repudiations  on  their 
part  which  gives  tacit  admission  to  the  surmises  of  the  least  agreeable 
character,  fie  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Carolina 
Matilda's  errors,  true  or  imaginary,  have  always  been  looked  upon  by 
the  Danes  with  every  allowance,  and  the  memory  of  that  amiable  prin- 
cess's endearing  virtues  and  accomplishments  have  survived  in  the  minds 
of  the  sensible  and  generous  part  of  the  nation,  the  memory  of  her 
youthful  indiscretions,  while  the  cruel  punishment  to  which  she  was^ 
subjected,  is  never  spoken  of  but  in  terms  of  heartfelt  horror  and 
indignation. 


THE  RED  MEN  AND  THE  TRAPPERS. 

California  and  Oregon  once  colonised  by  the  indomitable  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  farewell  to  *'  Life  in  the  Far  West"  The  g^at  trails  of 
Indians  and  Spaniards,  and  the  scalping  routes  of  the  Coon  Creek  and 
Pawnee  Fork,  will  be  so  many  highways  across  the  land ;  the  huge,  iso- 
lated, granitic  rock  that  marks  the  watershed  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  trail  to  Oregon  or  the  ''  South  Pass,"  and  upon  which 
are  rudely  carved  the  names  of  traders,  travellers,  trappers,  and  emi- 
grants, will  be  the  site  of  some  great  hostelry,  and  the  '^fieer  and 
Soda  springs"  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  must  eventually  become  the  site 
of  another  Saratoga.  The  gradual  extinction  of  the  aborigines  is  a 
painful  but  a  certain  fiiturity.  Like  the  buffalo  of  their  native  prairies, 
they  everywhere  retire  before  civilisation.  Wherever  a  few  white  hunters 
are  congregated  in  a  trading  port  or  elsewhere,  so  sure  it  is  that,  if  they 
remain  in  the  same  locality,  tne  buffalo  will  desert  the  vicinity,  whibt  the 
presence  of  Indians  in  their  pastures  appears  in  no  degree  to  disturb 
them.  In  this  the  Red  men  affirm  the  wahkeitcha,  or  "  bad  medicine"  of 
the  pale  faces,  is  very  apparent,  and  it  compels  them  to  encroach  upon 
each  other's  hunting-grounds,  which  is  a  miitful  cause  of  war,  and  of 
mutual  extirpation.  Reckless,  moreover,  of  the  future,  in  order  to  pre- 
pai'e  robes  for  the  traders,  and  to  procure  the  pernicious  fire-water,  they 
wantonly  slaughter  every  year  vast  numbers  of  buffido  cows  (the  skins  of 
which  sex  only  are  dressed),  and  thus  add  to  the  evils  in  store  for  them. 
When  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  reproached  with  such  want  of  fore- 
sight, they  answer,  that  however  quickly  the  buffiilo  disappears,  the  Red 
man  ''  goes  under*'  more  qmckly  still ;  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
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ordained  that  both  shall  be  ^'rubbed  ont"  from  the  face  of  nature  at  one 
and  the  same  time — "  that  arrows  and  bullets  are  not  more  fatal  to  the 
buffalo  than  the  small-pox  and  fire-water  to  them,  and  that,  before  many 
winters*  snows  have  disappeared,  the  Red  men  will  only  be  remembered 
by  their  bones  which  will  strew  the  plains." 

Alas,  poor  Indians !  Driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  from  this  earth, 
they  look  forward  to  another  world  where  peace  and  happiness  are  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  circles  of  their  own  experiences.  After  a  long 
journey,  they  will,  they  say,  reach  **  the  happy  hunting-grounds,"  where 
buffalo  will  once  more  blacken  the  prairies  ;  where  the  pale  faces  dare  not 
come  to  disturb  them ;  where  no  winter  snows  coyer  the  ground;  and  where 
the  buffalo  are  always  plentiful  and  fat.  What  a  contrast  does  the  Paradise 
of  the  Red  man  present  to  that  of  the  luxurious  Mohammedan  ? 

Many  are  the  strange  stories  we  have  read  of  those  stalwart  hunters, 
and  daring,  indefatigable,  enduring  men,  whose  main  business,  that  of 
trapping  beaver  in  the  streamlets  that  flow  from  the  feur  off  rocli^  momi- 
tains,  has  given  to  them  their  name.  Often  have  we  pictured  to  our- 
selves their  long-neglected  hair,  faces  browned  by  exposure,  their  sharp, 
keen  examining  look,  their  hunting-frocks  of  buckskin  with  long  fringes 
down  the  seams,  with  pantaloons  similarly  ornamented,  and  with  mocca- 
sins of  Indian  make.  But  never  have  we  seen  the  race  whose  occupation 
will  depart  with  beaver,  buffalo,  and  Indians,  so  strikingly  portrayed  as 
in  the  pages  of  poor  George  Frederick  Ruxton's  posthumous  volume.  It 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  last  of  its  kind,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best.* 

No  more  daring  mountaineers  than  Killbuck  and  La  Bonte  ever  trapped 
a  beaver,  and  we  are  at  first  introduced  to  these  braves  when  on  their 
way  firom  the  north  fork  of  Platte  River,  to  wintering-ground  in  the 
more  southern  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  The  two  leaders  were  encamped 
with  a  small  party  for  the  moment  on  a  creek  called  Bijou,  when  one 
stormy  night  Killbuck  roused  the  remainder  of  the  party  by  a  single 
word, 

'•  Injuns  r 

Scarcely  was  the  word  out  of  Killbuck's  lips,  when,  above  the  howling  of 
the  furious  wind,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  a  hundred  savage  yells  broke 
suddenly  upon  their  ears  from  all  directions  round  the  camp ;  a  score  of  rifle- 
flliots  rattled  from  the  thicket,  and  a  cloud  of  arrows  whistled  through  the  air, 
wbibt  a  crowd  of  Indians  charged  upon  the  picketed  animals.  "  Owgh,  owgh 
— owgh — owgh— g-li-h."*  '^A  foot,  by  gor!**  shouted  Killbuck,  *'and  the  old 
mule  gone  at  that.  On  'em,  boys,  for  old  Ken  tuck  T*  And  he  rushed  towards 
his  mule,  which  jumped  and  snorted  mad  with  fright,  as  a  naked  Indian  strove 
to  fiisten  a  lariat  found  her  nose>  having  already  cut  the  rope  which  fastened 
her  to  tlte  picket-pin. 

"  Quit  tliat,  you  cussed  devil!"  roared  the  trapper,  as  he  jumped  upon  the 
savage,  and  without  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  made  a  deliberate  thrust 
with  the  muzzle  at  his  naked  breast,  striking  him  full,  and  at  the  same  time 
pulling  the  trigger,  actually  driving  the  Indian  two  paces  backwards  with  the 
iihock,"when  he  fell  in  a  heap,  and  dead.  But  at  the  same  moment,  an  Indian, 
sweeping  his  club  round  his  head,  brought  it  with  fatal  force  down  upon  Kill- 
buck;  for  a  moment  the  hunter  staggered,  threw  out  his  arms  wildly  into  the 
air,  and  fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 

"  Life  in  the  Far  West,"  by  George  Frederick  Buxton,  author  of  **  Travels  in 
Uexioo,*' &C.,  &c.    Blackwood  land  Sons. 
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*'  Owgfa !  owgh,  owgh-b-h !"  cried  the  Rapabo,  and,  striding  over  the  prostiafte 
body,  he  seized  with  his  left  hand  the  middle  lock  of  the  trapper^s  long  hair, 
and  drew  his  knife  round  the  head  to  separate  the  scalp  from  the  skuU.  As 
he  bent  over  to  his  work,  the  trapper  named  La  Bont6  saw  his  companion's 
peril,  rushed  quick  as  thought  at  the  Indian,  and  buried  his  knife  to  the  hilt 
oetween  his  shoulders.  With  a  gasping  shudder,  the  Rapaho  fell  dead  upon 
theprostrate  body  of  his  foe. 

Tne  attack,  however,  lasted  but  a  few  seconds.  The  dash  at  the  aninMb 
had  been  entirely  successful  and,  driving  them  before  tbem,  with  loud  cries, 
the  Indians  disappeared  quickly  in  the  darkness.  Without  waiting  for  day- 
light, two  of  the  three  trappers  who  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  who  had  been 
within  the  shanties  at  the  time  of  attack,  without  a  moment's  delay  com- 
menced packing  two  horses,  which  having  been  fastened  to  the  shanties  had 
escaped  the  Indians,  and  placine  their  squaws  upon  them,  showering  curses 
and  imprecations  on  their  enemies,  left  the  camp,  fearful  of  another  onset,  and 
resolved  to  retreat  and  cftche  themselves  until  the  danger  was  over.  Not  so 
La  Bont^,  who,  stout  and  true,  had  done  his  best  in  the  fight,  and  now  aoogfat 
the  body  of  his  old  commde»  finom  which,  before  he  could  examine  the  wounds, 
he  bad  first  to  remove  the  corpse  of  the  Indian  he  had  shun.  Killbuck  still 
breathed.  He  had  been  stunned;  but,  revived  by  the  cold  rain  beating  upon 
his  face,  he  soon  opened  his  eyes,  and  recognised  his  trus^  friend,  who,  sitting 
down,  lifted  his  head  into  his  lap,  and  wiped  away  the  blood  that  streamed 
from  the  wounded  scalp. 

*'Is  the  top-knot  gone,  boy?"  asked  Killbuck,  "for  my  head  feeb  queer- 
acme,  I  tell  vou." 

"  Thar's  the  Injun  as  £elt  like  lifting  it,"  answered  the  other,  kicking  the 
dead  body  with  his  foot. 

"  Wagh !  boy,  vouWe  struck  a  coup;  so  scalp  the  nigger  right  off*,  and  then 
fetch  me  a  drink.*^ 

With  the  break  of  momiiig  ihe  trappers  found  that  most  of  their  com- 
panions had  been  slain  in  the  onslaught,  and,  as  a  neoeasary  aequfince^ 
scalped;  but,  nothing  daunted  by  this  eatastrophe^  they  reaolved  upon  taking 
the  Indian  trail  and  getting  b»ek  their  mules.  "  I  feel  like  taking  hair," 
said  the  old  hunter,  ^*  and  some  Rapahos  has  to  *  go  under'  for  this  night's 
work."  And  they  actually  carried  out  the  daring  project,  successfully 
tracking  the  Indians,  abiding  their  time  and  opportunity,  making  a 
descent,  killing  and  scalping  several  Bed  men,  uid  reooyeiing  war 
horses  and  mules.  It  is  not  always  so  easy,  however,  to  kill  the  Red  man; 
his  tenacity  of  life  is  something  extraordmary,  and  an  instance  of  tiiis 
kind  is  related  which  occurred  upon  an  occasion  when  a  number  of 
hostile  Indians  had,  upon  making  signs  of  peace,  been  admitted  into  the 
camp  of  the  trappers,  which  is  horrible  enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on 
end. 

The  trappers  were  all  sitting  at  their'  sappers  over  the  fires,  the  Indians 
looking  gravely  on,  when  it  was  remarked  that  now  would  be  a  good  oppor* 
tunitv  to  retaliate  upon  them  for  the  trouble  their  incessant  attacks  liad  en- 
tailed upon  the  camp.  The  suggestion  was  highly  approved  of,  and  instantly 
acted  upon.  Springing  to  their  feet,  the  trappers  seized  their  rifles,  and  com* 
menced  the  slaughter.  The  Indians,  panio-stnick,  fled  without  resistance,  and 
numbers  fell  before  the  death-dealing  rifles  of  the  mountaineers.  A  chief,  who 
had  been  sitting  on  a  rock  near  the  fire  where  the  leader  of  the  trappers  sat, 
had  been  singled  out  by  the  latter  as  the  first  mark  for  his  rifle. 

Placing  the  muzzle  to  his  heart,  he  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the  Indian,  with 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  life,  rose  and  grappled  with  his  assailant.  The 
white  was  a  tall  powerful  man,  but,  notwithstanding  the  deadly  wound  the 
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Indian  had  received,  he  had  his  equal  in  strength  to  contend  against.  The 
naked  form  of  tlie  Indian  twisted  and  writhed  in  his  grasp,  as  he  sought  to 
avoid  the  trapper's  uplifted  knife.  Many  of  the  ]atter*s  companions  advanced 
to  administer  the  coup-deface  to  the  savage,  hut  the  trapper  cried  to  keep 
oiT:  *'  If  he  couldn't  whip  the  Injun,*'  he  said,  **  he*d  go  under." 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  throwing  him,  and,  plunging  his  knife  no  less 
than  seven  times  into  his  hody,  he  tore  off  his  scalp,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  savages.  In  the  covrse  of  an  hour  or  two,  ail  the  party  returned,  and 
sitting  by  the  fires,  resumed  their  suppers,  whidi  had  been  interrupted  in  the 
manner  just  described.  Walker,  the  captain  of  the  buid,  sat  down  by  the 
fire  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the  Indian  chief,  whose 
body  was  lying  within  a  few  paces  of  it.  He  was  in  the  act  of  fighting  the 
batUe  over  again  to  one  of  his  companions,  and  was  saying  that  the  Indian 
had  as  much  life  in  him  as  a  buffalo  bull,  vrhen,  to  the  horror  of  idl  present, 
the  savage,  who  bad  received  wounds  sufficient  for  twenty  deaths,  suddenly 
rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  the  fire  shedding  a  glowing  light  upon  the  horrid 
spectacle.  The  face  was  a  mass  of  clotted  blood,  which  flowed  from  the 
lacerated  scalp,  whilst  gouts  of  blood  streamed  from  eight  gaping  wounds  in 
the  naked  breast. 

Slowly  this  frightful  figure  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  and,  bending  slowly 
forward  to  the  fire,  the  mouth  was  seen  to  open  wide,  and  a  hollow  gurgling 
*-owe-h-h— broke  from  it 

*^  H — !"  exclaimed  the  trapper — and  jumping  up,  he  placed  a  pistol  to  the 
ghastly  head,  the  eyes  of  whicn  sternly  fixed  themselves  on  his,  and  pulling 
the  trigger,  blew  the  poor  wretch's  skull  to  atoms. 

These  terrible  trappen  have,  it  appears,  sometimes,  bat  rarely,  their 
sentimental  moods  to  soften  their  stem  manners  and  fierce  modes  of 
life.  La  Bont6  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  a  Snake  sqtiaw,  with  whom 
he  crossed  the  mountains  and  proceeded  to  the  Platte  through  the  Bayou 
Salade,  where  he  purchased  of  the  Yutas  a  oonmiodious  loage,  vrith  the 
necosnary  poles,  &e,f  and  being  now  ^  rich"  in  mules,  and  horses,  and  in  all 
things  necessary  for  oHum  cum  dignUate^  he  took  unto  himself  another 
wife,  as  by  mountain  law  allowed ;  and  thus  equipped  vrith  both  his  better 
halves,  attired  in  all  the  glory  of  fbEarraw,  he  vrant  his  way  rejoicing. 
A  cloud,  however,  was  soon  dratined  to  break  and  dispel  this  temporary 
state  of  bliss. 

In  a  snug  little  valley  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  watered  by 
Vermilion  Creek,  and  in  which  abundance  of  buffiilo,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope 
fed  and  fattened  on  the  rich  grass.  La  Bont^  raised  his  lodge,  employing  him- 
self iu  hunting,  and  fully  occupying  his  wives*  time  in  dressing  the  skins  of  the 
many  animals  he  killed.  Here  he  enjoyed  himself  amazingly  until  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  when  he  determmed  to  cross  to  the  North  Fork  and 
trade  his  skins,  of  which  he  had  now  as  many  packs  as  his  animals  could  carry. 
It  happened  that  he  one  dav  led  his  camp,  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  hunting 
baffiOo  in  the  mountains,  whither  the  bulls  were  now  resorting,  intending  to 
**put  out"  for  Pbtte  on  his  return.  His  hunt,  however,  led  him  further  into 
the  mountains  than  he  anticipated,  and  it  was  only  on  the  third  day  that 
sundown  saw  him  enter  the  little  valley  where  his  camp  was  situated. 

Crossing  the  creek,  he  was  not  a  litde  disturbed  at  seeing  fresh  Indian  sign 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  led  in  the  direction  of  his  lodge ;  and  his  worst 
fears  were  realised  when,  on  coming  within  sight  of  the  little  plateau  where 
the  conical  top  of  his  white  lodge  Imd  always  met  his  view,  he  saw  nothing  but 
a  blackened  mass  strewing  the  ground,  and  the  burnt  ends  of  the  poles  which 
had  once  supported  it. 

Squaws,  animals,  and  peltry,  all  were  gone— an  Arapaho  moccasin  lying  on 
the  ground  told  him  where.    He  neither^  fumed  nor  fretted,  but  throwing  the 
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meat  off  his  pack  animal,  and  the  saddle  from  his  hone,  he  collected  the 
blackened  ends  of  the  lodge  poles  and  made  a  fire — led  his  beasts  to  water  and 
hobbled  them,  threw  a  piece  of  buffalo  meat  upon  the  coals,  squatted  down 
before  the  fire,  and  lit  his  pipe.  La  Bont£  was  a  true  philosopher.  Notwith- 
standing that  his  house,  his  squaws, his  peltries,  were  gone  "at  one  fell  swoop," 
the  loss  scarcely  disturbed  his  equanimity ;  and  before  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe 
was  half  smoked  out,  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  his  misfortune.  Certes,  as  he 
turned  his  apoUa  of  tender  loin,  he  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  delicate 
manipulations  with  which  his  Shoshone  squaw,  Sah-qua-manish,  was  wont  to 
beat  to  tenderness  the  toughest  bull  meat— and  missed  the  tending  care  of 
Yute  Chil-co-the,  or  the  **  reed  that  bends,''  in  patching  the  holes  worn  in  bis 
neatly  fitting  moccasins,  the  work  of  her  nimble  fingers.  However,  he  ate  and 
smoked,  and  smoked  and  ate,  and  slept  none  the  worse  for  his  mishap; 
thought,  before  he  closed  his  eyes,  a  little  of  his  lost  wives,  and  more  perhaps 
of  the  "  Bending  Reed"  than  of  Sah-qua-manish,  or  **  she  who  runs  with  the 
stream,"  drew  his  blanket  tightly  round  him,  felt  his  rifle  handy  to  his  grasp, 
and  was  speedily  asleep. 

Wi)ilst  tlie  tired  mountaineer  breathes  heavily  in  his  dream,  careless  and 
unconscious  that  a  living  soul  is  near,  his  mule  on  a  sudden  pricks  her  ears  and 
stares  into  the  eloom,  whence  a  figure  soon  emerges,  and  with  noiseless  steps 
draws  near  the  sleeping  hunter.  Taking  one  look  at  the  slumbering  form,  the 
same  figure  approaches  the  fire  and  adds  a  log  to  the  pile ;  which  done,  it 
quietly  seats  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  sleeper,  and  remains  motionless  as  a  statue. 
Towards  morning  the  hunter  awoke,  and,  rubbing  his  eves,  was  astonished  to 
feel  the  glowing  warmth  of  the  fire  striking  on  his  naked  feet,  which,  in  Indian 
iashion,  were  stretched  towards  it ;  as  by  this  time,  he  knew,  the  fire  he  left 
burning  must  long  since  have  expired. .  Lazily  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
he  saw  a  figure  sitting  near  it,  witii  the  back  turned  to  him,  whicli,  although  his 
exclamatory  wagh  was  loud  enough  in  all  conscience,  remained  perfectly  motion- 
less, until  the  trapper,  rising,  placed  his  hand  noon  the  shoulder :  then,  turning 
up  its  face,  the  features  displayed  to  his  wondering  eye  were  those  of  Chif 
co-the,  his  Ynta  wife.  Yes,  indeed,  the  **  reed  that  bends*'  had  escaped  from 
her  Arapaho  captors,  and  made  her  way  back  to  her  white  husband,  fasting  and 
alone. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  g;iyen  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  propensity  of  the 
Indians  for  gambling  as  exhibited  in  California,  but  Mr.  Ruxton  relates 
an  instance  which  leaves  all  others  previously  published  far  behind  it^  in 
as  much  as  the  value  of  the  stakes  is  concerned.  A  Sioux  chieftain,  after 
staking  his  bow,  his  club,  and  his  robe,  staked  his  scalp.  He  played  and 
lost.  The  victor  drew  his  knife  and  quickly  removed  his  bloody  prize. 
He  had  but  one  more  stake  of  value  to  oiler ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate. 
He  offered  his  life  against  the  other's  winnings.  This  time  the  Sioux 
won,  and,  plunging  &  knife  into  his  adversary's  heart,  he  returned  to 
his  village,  scalpless  but  revenged. 

Sad  results  of  social  conditions  without  law,  without  morals,  without 
true  religion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  progress  of  Anglo-American 
enterprise,  which  will  be  so  much  hastened  by  the  Califomian  emigra- 
tion, that  better  times  are  in  store  for  Red  men  and  for  trappers,  and 
for  their  half-caste  progeny.  The  Red  man's  prospects  are  darkened  by 
his  love  of  gambling  and  fire-water,  but  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
territories  much  has  been  done  towards  eradicating  these  vices,  ana  for 
such  as  survive  the  beaver  and  the  buffalo,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  better 
destiny  yet  remains  than  even  peaceful  hunting-grounds  or  fat  cattle. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  COOKERY-BOOK. 
Chapter  I. 

Public  attentioi],  of  late,  has  particularly  directed  to  New  Zealand; 
and  Tarioos  accounts  have  been  published  of  ihe  manners  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  countiy  interesting  alike  to  the  phi- 
knthropistand  to  the  anthropopfaagist 

But  in  all  the  books  which  hare  been  written  no  -  mention  has  been 
made  of  their  literature  ;  this  amission  a  happy  accident  has  enabled  lUS 
to  supply* 

The  irslue  of  a  work,  as  has  been  yery  judiciously  observed  by  a  sagacious 
critic^  does  not  consist  in  its  length ;  valuable  commodities  are  packed  in 
small  pareels ;  two-and-forty  sixpences  go  to  a  guinea  ; — the  literature 
of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  its  books,  but 
their  quality.  In  this  respect  the  literature  of  New  Zeakud  stands  slone; 
there  has  been  only  one  work  written  in  that  lang^uage ;  but  that  one  is 
on  the  most  important  subject,  as  is  admitted  by  the  universal  assent  of 
Europe,  that  can  engage  the  intellectual  fiiculties  of  mankind  in  its 
civilised  state. 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell : — 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  man  from  all  other  animals  ? 

The  received  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  animal  man  is,  that  he  is 
^a  cooking  animal" 

The  French  philosopher  who  hit  on  that  felicitous  definition  wa% 
witiiout  question,  a  writer  of  great  taste  and  discernment ;  but  we  axe 
aware,  that,  there  are  some  who  prefer  the  description  of  a  more  modem 
observer  who  defines  man  as  **  an  animal  who  has  debts :" — but  we  will 
not  dwell  on  the  latter  point,  as  possibly  it  might  give  rise  to  disagree- 
aUe  reminisoenees — especially  when  we  take  into  account  that  Christmas 
festiviti^  (jmrgit  amari  aHquid)^  are  usually  accompanied  by  Christmas 
biDs. 

We  pass  on,  tiierefbre,  willingly,  to  the  subject  of  New  Zealand  litera* 
tare,  and  to  the  opinion  of  tiie  giant  of  Utenture  of  our  own  country-* 
on  tile  importanoe  of  the  art  of  cookery  to  man. 

The  Great  Sage  expressed  an  Ofnnion  (which  bnmediately  became  law) 
in  his  own  axiomatic  way,  that,  ^*  A  man,  sir,  who  neglects  his  belly  will 
neglect  everything  else ; — meaning  thereby,  his  religious  and  moral  as 
wdU  as  his  social  duties ;  a  dictum  which  anotiier  doctor  hardly  less  emi« 
nent  for  his  dicticmary  of  dishes  than  tiie  great  lexicogi^her  for  his 
dictionary  of  phrases — and  whose  name  of  Kitchener  is  espraaliy  appro* 
priate  to  the  present  subject — has  confirmed  and  illustrated  in  his  cele- 
brated woric  on  tiie  science  of  gustation. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  considered  the  matter  in  the  same 
fight ;  and  tiie  reader  will,  doubtless,  smack  his  lips  witii  anticipatoiy 
delectation  when  he  learns  that  the  work  which  they  have  thought  most 
worthy  of  their  first  literary  effort  is  a  "Cookeiy-Book." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sorts  of  viands  on  which  tiiis  antipodean 
production  treats  are  not  such  as  are  suited  to  European  tastes ;  but,  de 
gnstSms  non  dupuiandum,  &c. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  in  considering  this  most  interest- 
ing subject  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  it  is  paruy  practical,  partiy 

April. — yoL.  Lzxzy.  no.  ccczl.  2  a 
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poetical,  and  considerably  metaphysical ;  and  that  is,  the  belief  of  these  im- 
aginatiTe  aborignals  that  the  8tren&;th,  the  courage,  the  powers  of  masti- 
cation, and  other  heroic  qualities  of  the  person  eaten  pass  into  that  of  the 
one  who  eats  him ; — simple  and  touching  faith  !  which  illustrates  iSbB 
romantic  imaginations  of  this  interesting  people  I  The  philosophical 
reader  will  not  £eu1  to  obserre,  also,  that  the  existence  of  this  belief  gives 
reason  to  the  ethnoloopcal  inquirer  to  surmise,  that,  by  some  means,  the 
New  Zealand  people  naye  become  imbued  with  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis ; — but  the  connderation  of  that  point  may  form 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  essay.  Our  present  business  is  with  cookery,  and 
specially  with  the  cookery  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  subject  that  desenres 
to  be  diligently  chewed  and  carefully  cUgested,  and  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars concerning  which  cannot  fiiil  to  be  interesting  to  intelligent 
minds. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ingenious  work  was  discovered  was  as 
curious  as  the  work  itself ;  and  the  following  account  of  it  is  drawn  up 
firom  the  papers  of  the  discoverer  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  brought  about;  and  of  the  accidents  by  which  the  savoury 
ideas  of  the  native  genius  of  New  Zealand  were  conveyed  over  the  Pacifie 
for  the  admiration  of  the  British  people. 

Chapter  II. 

Doctor  O'Rhomboxd,  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  a  savant  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  mysteries  of  the  mathematics,  and  but  moderately 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  was  on  his  way  to  the  picturesque  town  of 
Boulogne.  Boulogne  is  a  town  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
northern  part  of  France — a  favoured  spot,  famous  for  its  fish  and  freedom; 
and  presenting  advantages  of  position  convenient  to  subscribers  to  rail- 
ways and  others  seeking  retirement  from  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Doctor  s  journey  was,  as  he  stated 
privately  to  his  friends,  to  measure  the  height  of  Napoleon  s  column  ^ — 
his  other  reasons  he  did  not  mention.  With  this  intent,  he  unostenta- 
tiously quitted  Dublin,  and  without  losing  any  time  immersed  himself  in 
the  mighty  stream  of  human  beings  in  London.  There,  for  a  while, 
he  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  solve  the  problem  that  perplexed  him 
of  making  £0  0^.  Od,  equal  to  £356  6«.  8<f. ;  for  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  '^  to  oblige  a  friend"  he  had  affixed  his  autograph  to  the  back  of  a 
note  of  hand  to  that  amount  which  had  occasioned  an  afiPectionate  mes- 
saffe  from  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  meet  one  of  the  judges  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  such  matters ;  an  invitation  which,  from  the 
Doctor  8  extreme  modesty  and  bashfulness,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
decline.  It  was  from  the  circumstance  of  his  thoughts  being  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  this  difficult  point  of  practical  mathe- 
matics— ^with  its  corollaries — that  he  made  a  practical  Irish  bull ;  he 
stepped  into  the  wrong  ship  ;  and  being  wearied  with  thoueht  and  satu- 
rated with  whiskey  punch,  he  crept  under  a  spare  sail  ('*  the  little  gib") 
in  a  neglected  cabin,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  began  to 
busy  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  in  making  inquiries  respecting  the  objects 
which  he  saw  around  him,  he  ascertained  to  his  astonismnent,  that,  instead 
of  being  on  his  way  across  the  channel,  he  was  on  his  way  across  the 
globe  I    All  supplications  and  remonstrances  were  in  vain;  uie  wind  was 
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bkj  and  as  fresh  as  the  doctor  was  the  eTening  hefore ;  the  pflot  had  left 
the  ship  ;  the  captain  would  not  go  an  inch  out  of  his  way  for  all  the 
uniTeraiiaes  in  Europe;  declared  that  his  boat,  classically  named  the 
'*  Grampus'*  was  as  good  a  boat  as  ever  swam  on  the  PaciGc ;  and  that 
there  was  ne*er  a  South-Sea-whaler  from  the  port  of  London — or  from 
aoj  other  port  for  that  matter — that  could  come  up  with  her,  or  that 
could  hold  ner  quantity  of  wind  or  blubber.  As  the  doctor  saw  that  it 
was  of  no  use  for  him  to  blubber  at  his  mbhap  (as  he  supposed  it,  so  short- 
sighted axe  mortals !)  he  just  made  the  best  of  it^  and  philosophically  sat 
down  to  drink  grog  inth  the  ci^tain.  The  captain  was  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  British  tar  ;  rough  as  a  badger,  hardy  as  a  spike-nail, 
and  always  covered  with  a  coat  that  resembled  a  tarpaulin.  The 
Doctor,  who  was  an  etymolog^  as  well  as  a  mathematician,  and  a  hunter 
after  derivatives,  set  down  in  lus  note-book  : — '^  Tar*'  <'  British  Tar ;  an 
amphibious  animal,  so  called  from  being  always  covered  with  tar."  (See 
pitch.) 

It  is  recommended  to  travellers  always  to  carry  a  note-book ;  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  always  nad  it  in  his  eye  to  make 
a  fat  book  out  of  his  voyage,  contrived  a  repository  for  his  observations 
from  some  spare  leaves  of  an  old  log  book  in  which  he  entered  memo- 
randa of  sights  and  occurrences  rare  and  interesting.  A  few  extracts 
from  his  journal  may  prove  instructive : — 

"  Apru  22nd  to  May  22nd  :  sick  (sic  transit  gloria,  &c.) 

'*  May  23rd  :  saw  a  piece  of  sea- weed. 

''  May  24th:  Latitude  0  deg.  53  min. ;  Longitude  20  deg.  19  min. ;  saw 
another  piece  of  sea-weed. 

''May  25th :  Lat.  Odeg.  Omin.  0  sec. ;  Long.  21  deg.  49  min.  Did 
not  see  any  sea- weed  all  day.     (Precious  hot.) 

^*  May  26th :  Lat.  0  deg.  54  min.  ;  Long.  22  deg.  31  min.  Am  gra- 
dually melting. 

''  May  27th:  Lat.  2  deg.  20  min. ;  Long.  23  deg.  30  min.  Saw  steward 
drawing  something  from  a  cask  for  breakfast,  which  I  thought  was  lamp- 
oil,  into  a  gill  measure  ;  steward  sud  it  was  butter  ;  felt  qualmish  and 
went  up  on  deck  ;  sun  drove  me  down  agidn  into  the  cabin  ;  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  an  oven  and  had  been  changed  to  melted  butter. 

^  Mem: — Captain  said  something  about '  sailing  in  the  wind's  eye' to- 
day ;  origin  of  that  metaphorical  expression  obscure ;  difficult  to  picture 
to  one's  self  that  the  wind  has  an  eye — (and  why  only  one  ?) ;  perhaps 
from  JSolus,  the  god  of  winds,  whence  the  French  '  oeiJ,'  English  '  eye :' 
— mem :  matter  here  for  an  essay. 

''  May  28th :  Was  prevailed  on  to  taste  a  mess  called  by  the  sailors 
'  Lobscouse'  (unde  derivatur  ?) ;  wonder  whether  it  resembles  the  '  black- 
broth*  of  the  Spartans  ?  Declined  finishing  it. — The  derivation  of '  lob- 
scouse' puzzles  me. — 

'^  May  29 :  Had  some  '  twice-laid'  for  dinner  ;  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was  composed  of ;  seemed  to  be  odd  ends  of  rope  yam  chopped 
up  ;  shall  think  twice  before  I  attempt  it  agdn. 

'^  May  30 :  Pea-soup  for  dinner  as  usual,  flavoured  with  salt-pork ; 
mate  said  it  was  very  good,  only  too  much  '  galley-pepper^  in  it ; — ^looked 
in  the  captain's  M'CuUoch's  Dictionary,  article  '  pepper,'  but  could  not 
find  any  mention  of  the  *  galley*  sort :  mem.,  to  write  to  lum  to  put  it  in 
his  next  edition  ;  to  me  it  seemed  of  a  mild  sort  in  respect  to  pungency, 
but  very  gritty. 

2  a  2 
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''May  3l9t:  Lat  8  deg.  36  min. ;  LoDg.  27  deg.  28  min.  ;- 
nothing  all  day. — Life  on  board-ship  rather  monotonoiu. 

''June  lat:  Violent  thunder  storm — ^rery  sudden;  captain  says  dun 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  air  (as  there  was  no  warning),  ror  he  is 
sure  his  barometer  is  coirect ; — deluge  of  rain ;  Kghtning  stmck  down 
man  at  the  wheel ;  great  confusion  ;  sails  making  loud  cracks ;  captaia 
said  it  was  '  blowing  great  guns ;'  captain  must  be  right,  but  didn\  see 
any ;  while  there  was  what  the  captam  called  *  a  lull/  he  told  the  male 
to  call  all  hands  up  to  '  splice  the  main  brace ;'  imew  what  spfice  meant 
firom  'plico*  (Latin),  'to  knit  togedier;'  whence  the  Dutch  splifren; 
was  puzzled  about  brace  at  first,  but  conjectured  it  referred  to  one  of  tlie 
ropes  ;  asked  the  captain  his  opinion  of  the  denTation  of '  lull ;'  but  ben^ 
disturbed  by  the  storm,  I  presume,  he  told  me  to  go  to  a  bad  plaet, 
making  tise  at  the  same  time  of  a  very  shocking  expression ;  fbtgave  Um 
because  his  mind  was  troubled;  the  sailors  came  to  'splice  the  main 
brace'  quickly  enough,  but  aflter  they  had  drunk  a  dram  of  rum  a*pieee^ 
instead  of  setting  about  the  job,  they  stood  idling  about  waiting  fer  the 
captain's  orders.  Just  at  this  moment  another  blaat  of  wind  coming  goA' 
denly  on  the  ship,  the  sailors  all  bestirred  themselres  nimbly ;  and  the 
captain  calHng  out  to  '  haul  on  the  main  sheet,'  I,  wishing  to  show  tint 
I  was  ready  to  do  my  part,  immediately  ran  down  the  steps  into  my 
cabin  and  hauled  up  both  the  sheets  off  my  bed,  tho'  with  great  difficulty, 
for  the  ship  rocked  about  in  a  dreadful  manner.  It  seemed,  howerer, 
that  sailors  don't  like  a  passenger  to  interfere,  or  that  I  had  made  some 
mistake,  for  the  captain  made  use  of  another  shocking  expression  more 

dreadful  than  the  last,  and  d d  me  for  a  '  lubber.'    I  instantly  went 

down  to  my  cabin  to  note  down  the  epithet  lubber  which  I  suspect  has  a 
peculiar  meaning;  query  lubber  from  \»fiifnop  contumehoscos :  mem. 
lob.,  looby  ;  search  for  derivation  when  I  have  leisure. 

"  When  the  storm  was  over,  the  mate,  who  was  a  pleasant  and  fiioetiooi 
person,  and  who  knew  that  I  kept  a  journal,  had  the  goodness  to  expiain 
to  me  the  manner  of  manoeuvring  the  ship  during  the  storm,  which,  as  it 
might  be  usefiil  to  future  navigators,  I  took  down  very  carefully  from 
his  dictation. 

"  It  seems  that  the  wind  blew  in  violent  squalls  from  the  sow-aow^ 
th'east,  and  took  the  vessel  on  the  fore-quarter  abaft  the  binnacle  ;  (the 
binnacle  is  the  place  where  the  compass  is  placed  by  which  the  ship  is 
steered) ;  the  man  at  the  wheel  (that  is  the  sailor  who  steers  the  mp) 
put  the  helm  hard  a-weather  which  brought  her  stem  round  to  the  sea, 
and  the  storm  stay-sul  was  spread  on  the  fore  top-mast  and  kept  fulL 
At  the  same  time  the  studding-sails  were  set  to  bring  the  ship  to  the 
wind,  and  all  hands  were  called  foirard  to  sive  a  poll  to  the  mam-aheet 
But  aQ  this  would  not  do  to  keep  the  vessel  right,  and  so  the  eaptaio, 
who  was  an  experienced  seaman,  had  the  main- top-mast  shipped  on  die 
mizzen-boom,  while  the  fbre-top-sail  was  clewed  up  to  the  main  rigving 
80  as  to  make  the  vessel  snug.  In  this  way  she  lay  in  the  trough  of  die 
sea  so  as  to  receive  the  force  of  the  waves  on  her  stem,  whidi  was  her 
broadest  and  strongest  part ;  but  the  wind  coming  on  to  blow  from  the 
nor-nor-west,  as  wdl  as  from  the  sow-sow-th'east  and  fix>m  other  qiiarte(% 
the  captain  determined  on  wearing  the  ship  so  as  to  keep  her  heaid  to  ibe 
wind,  and  the  helm  being  lashed  accordingly  so  as  to  secure  its  being  in 
the  proper  olace,  the  miien-top-saO  was  sbdken  oat  to  steady  tiie  afaiD ; 
but  the  violence  of  the  gale  increasing,  the  captain  set  the  minsB-gnb^ 
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and  with  diis  md  the  main-Toyal-fere-top-mMt^ky-scrapery  which  stood 
wdl,  the  ship  worked  wonderfully.  But  at  this  precise  moment  of  time 
Ae  man  at  the  wheel  was  struck  down  hy  a  thunderholt,  which  precipi- 
tsted  him  with  such  violence  down  the  fore-hatch-w^,  that  he  lay  there 
Sat  a  considerable  time  in  a  very  senseless  state.  The  wind  now  Uew 
finiously  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  all  the  sails  would  have 
been  instantly  blown  from  the  masto  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  equal 
|nnBssm:e  of  the  wind  on  all  sides  which  kept  them  in  thdr  places. 
While  the  captain  was  considering  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  such 
an  awfiol  state  of  things  the  carpenter  called  out  from  the  cross-trees^ 
where  he  had  gone  to  sound  the  well,  that  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak, 
and  that  there  was  four  feet  water  in  the  caboose.  The  bosun  swore 
that  we  should  aU  go  to  Davy's  locker  (a  phrase  in  use  among  sea£aring 
peiBons  to  signify  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  although  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture the  derivation  of  the  expression).  In  this  time  of  extremity,  when 
die  ship  was  half  submerged  oeneath  the  roaring  waters  with  its  stem 
uppermost,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  capsized,  the  captain  conceived 
a  bold  idea,  and  he  instantly  called  out  through  his  speaking-trumpet^ 
which  he  held  in  one  hand,  having  a  glass  of  grog  in  the  other,  to  make 
&8t  the  bowsprit  by  the  puttock-shrouds  of  the  cross-jack  so  as  to  keep 
the  vessel  steady ;  on  which  she  immediately  ru^hted,  to  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  the  ship's  company.  We  now  handed  her  foresail,  and 
kept  her  broadside  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  gide  on 
her  lee-quarter.  It  was  to  this  admirable  manceuvre  that  the  safety  of 
the  ship  and  the  lives  of  the  crew,  and  of  the  passenger — namely,  myself 
'^was  mainly  owing ;  and  in  order  to  mark  my  sense  of  our  captain's  ex- 
traordinary seamanship  I  signified  to  him,  in  a  round  robin,  my  intention, 
en  my  return  to  Eunme,  to  present  him  with  a  copy  of  my  large  work 
on  tfate  etymologies  of  the  unknown  Coptick  dialects  in  2  vols,  folio  as 
abridged  friom  the  original  edition  ;  for  which  he  expressed  his  grateful 
sense  of  satisfaction  {NX>mising  me  that  he  would  always  carry  them 
ahottt  with  him  as  ballast  in  all  his  future  voyages. 

*'  The  rest  of  our  passage  was  imdisturbed  by  any  accident,  and  on  the 
24th  October  of  the  same  year,  havings  found  a  suitable  anchoring- 
plaoe,  with  a  hard  rocky  bottom,  not  nkely  to  give  way,  and  being 
lecured  in  the  midst  of  coral  reefs,  the  sails  were  unfurled  and  we 
dropped  our  anchor  from  the  stem,  accompanied  by  the  cheers  of  all  on 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  delight  which  I  felt  on  setting  my  foot, 
whieh  immediately  sunk  up  to  my  knees  in  mud  (so  rich  and  fertile  is 
the  soil)  on  the  shore  of  New  Zealand. — And  thus  it  was  that  I  found 
mvBelf  standing  on  my  head  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
rioe  of  the  globe,  being  prevented  from  falling  off  by  that  principle,  the 
attraction  of  gravity,  which  Newton  supposed  he  had  discovered,  and 
the  effect  of  which  we  all  of  us  experience  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  our 
voy  great  convenience,  and  sometimes  to  the  contrary,  every  day." 

Chafteb  in. 

Thb  concluding  sentence  of  the  preceding  chapter  ends  that  part  of 
the  worthy  Doctor^s  journal  which  admitted  of  being  given  in  its  original 
parity  in  the  first  person. — And  thus,  in  continuation  of  his  adventure^ 
we  may  observe,  aiter  having  been  duly  seasoned  with  salt  without  and 
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with  rum  and  water  within,  did  he  hecome  the  tnstrament  of  soWing  a 
prohlem  far  more  interesting  than  any  in  fluxions — that  is  of  fluxions 
mathematical — namely,  whether  the  New  Zealanders,  who  were  known 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  dubs  and  hatchets  in  curious  Tariety,  with  wHch  they 
made  very  intelligible  marks  on  each  other's  visages,  possessed  also  a 
written  literature  in  any  way  analogous  to  that  produced  hy  those  not 
less  dangerous  weapons,  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 

The  present  discovery,  now  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  the 
public,  proves  that  they  do  possess  a  literature  of  their  own,  and  that 
they  may  be  literally  denominated  a  literary  people ;  and,  more  than 
that,  they  are  far  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  that  sublime  art  die 
progress  in  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  test  of  civilised  nations. — 
The  manuscripts  ^m  which  these  anthropophagistic  receipts  are  trans- 
lated are,  indeed,  of  the  most  primitive  description,  consisting  of  a  soties 
of  oyster-sheUs  on  which  the  words  of  wisdom  are  graven ; — resembling 
in  that  particular  of  disconnectedness  the  leaves  of  the  ancient  Sibyls 
(which  may  be  emphatically  denominated  light  literature),  so  far  as  ttar 
ideal  prophecies  can  be  compared  with  Udeal  precepts. — The  latter, 
moreover,  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  be  blown  away 
by  the  wind,  and  in  that  respect  are,  intrinsically  as  well  as  metaphorically 
preferable  to  the  fiishionable  literature  of  the  day,  which  is  at  tne  merey 
of  the  capricious  breath  of  popular  favour. 

A  short  and  pathetic  preface  informs  the  reader  that  the  brief  lunts 
and  instructions  respecting  the  New  Zealand  ''  Cuisine"  contained  in  the 
present  oystershells,  were  written  with  the  tooth  of  a  shark  that  had 
eaten  up  all  the  author's  surviving  relations  ;  his  father  and  mother  had 
been  devoured,  previously,  by  a  neighbouring  chief ;  and  he  (the  author) 
had  eaten  up  the  chief  and  the  shark  ;  so  that,  as  he  says  in  the  poetical 
language  of  his  people,  ''  ooly  dooly  willy  wally,  wow,*'  ^'my  own  inside 
is  my  enemy's  sepulchre!" 

But  it  is  time  to  describe  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  Dublin  philosopher  and  the  New  Zealand  Ude  on  things  in  geneialy 
and  on  eating  in  particular. 

The  Doctor,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  had  made  his  way  into  the  in* 
terior  of  the  island,  through  tangled  fern  and  brushwood  amone  yMnAk 
he  lost  himself  for  several  weeks,  and  was  forced  to  subsist  on  suoa  grubs 
and  roots  as  he  chanced  to  find.  Fortunately,  he  found  himself  again 
near  the  sea-shore  ;  but  he  emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  forests  a 
living  skeleton ;  it  was  well  for  himself,  perhaps,  that  it  was  so  ;  for  pre« 
viously  his  person  had  presented  an  appearance  of  plumpness  whidi 
might  have  been  dangerously  appetising  among  so  exdtable  a  population. 
Holdin?  up  a  branch  of  a  tree  to  signify  his  abstemious  intentions,  he 
approacned  a  solitary  sort  of  wigwam  near  the  coast,  in  which  was  seated 
a  native  of  the  island,  presenting  to  view  that  capacious  cast  of  forehead 
and  amplitude  of  mouth  which  indicated  at  once  his  superiority  of  intel- 
lect and  powers  of  mastication.  The  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Pummereboo,  which  signifies  '^  the  great  eater,** 
was  startled  at  first  at  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  stranger ;  but  being 
in  good -humour  (having  just  dined  on  a  friend),  he  received  the  miserable 
unknown  kindly ;  spread  a  mat  for  him  to  recline  on  ;  and,  after  having 
ofiered  him  the  remains  of  his  dinner,  which  the  Doctor  examined  curi- 
ously, the  two  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation.  But  this  they 
found  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  neither  understood  the  otherls  Ian- 
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mage ;  but  after  a  time,  by  repeated  endeavours,  they  mutually  taught 
each  other  sufficient  of  their  respective  mother-tongues  to  enable  them 
to  communicate  their  ideas  ;  and  the  following  colloquy  took  place 
between  the  savage  and  the  mathemadcian  : — 

The  native  beg^n — 

««  Why  you  come  to  dis  place  ?    You  no  hah  noting  to  eat  m  your 

own  country  ?"  .    .  , 

Doctor—''  Not  alwa}'8;  and,  when  there  is  plenty,  it  is  not  always  easy 

to  get  it.'' 

"Whydat?" 

"  It  is  owing  to  our  state  of  over-population :— but  I  was  ^omg  to 
observe  that  I  came  here,  as  I  may  say,  by  accident ;— the  fact  is,  I  got 
into  the  wrong  ship  ?" 

"  What  you  eat  in  your  ship  ?"  t     j  i.      j       j 

««  We  had  no  great  variety  ;  we  lived  principally  on  hard  bread  and 

salt-junk." 

"  What  him  salt-junk  ?" 

"  Salt-junk  ?  why— pork  and  beef  dried  and  salted." 

**  You  hab  pickled  head  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  any  heads  turning  up ;  there  were  a  few  pig  s 

cheeks.'* 

"  You  hab  pig  in  your  country  ?'' 

«*  Plenty  of  hogs  of  all  sorts." 

«  What  him  hog  eat  ?" 

"Everything;  com  and  vegetables— and  meat;  chesnuts— acorns ; 
—nothing  comes  amiss  to  him ;  he  is  a  devourer  of  all  things  eatable- 
fish— flesh— and  fowl."  ,      ^, 

"  And  when  he  eat  ebeiyting  den  you  eat  him  ? 

"  We  do ;  1  am  rather  partial  to  a  loin  of  pork  myself;  and  hams 
with  us  are  considered  delicacies.'* 

"  And  dere  you  stop  ?" 

"How— stop?"  ^  J         J  J 

"  De  bread  grow  and  you  eat  him,  and  you  say,  dat  gwxl ;  and  de 
cock  and  de  hen,  you  eat  him  too,  and  you  say  dat  good;  and  de  hog  eat 
eberyting  and  den  you  eat  him,  and  you  say  dat  berry  goj>d;  why  you 
atop  there  ?  Why  you  no  eat  de  animal  what  eat  de  hog  ?  W  hat  dib- 
berence  is  him  tween  de  two  sorts  of  hogs  ?  Why  you  eat  one  sort  of 
hog  and  not  toder  ?" 

"  In  that  case  we  should  eat  one  another !"  . 

« Why  not  ?     What   you  do  wid  your  enemies  what  you  kiU  in 

fight  r 

"  We  bury  them  in  the  ground'^" 

"  You  no  bake  'em  V  ... 

"  We  never  bake  'em  ;  and  we  never  eat  them— that  is  to  say  ma  cor- 
poreal  sense,  although  I  must  admit  that,  metaphorically,  we  do  devour 

one  another."  ,  ^^ 

"You  say  you  not  always  hab  someting  to  eat  in  your  ow» jountnr, 
and  you  say  you  no  eat  your  enemies  what  you  kill  in  fight  ?  What  tor 
dat?     What  good  do  your  enemy  to  bury  him  ?     Great  good  to  you  to 

^Thrboctor  was  embarrassed  for  the  moment ;  and  did  not  know  wha 
answer  to  give  to  this  philanthropic  question.  The  native,  by  an  in- 
genious prw»ss  of  inductive  reasoning,  on  the  Socratic  system,   had 
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fSoroed  him  to  admit  that  the  Europeans  did  not  scrapie  to  eat  the  hog, 
an  animal  which  is  a  general  devourer  of  all  things,  and  also,  that 
between  the  animal  man,  and  the  hog  properly  so  called,  it  was  difficult, 
sometimes,  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction ;  moreoyer,  the  Doctor  had 
avowed  his  own  partiality  for  pig-meat ;  and,  as  the  New  Zealander  refy 
forcibly  argued,  if  you  eat  the  one  sort  of  hog  why  not  eat  the  other  ? 
Why  such  an  undiscriminating  devourer  of  food  as  man  is  should  stop  in 
the  devourinfi^  series,  and  hesitate  to  make  food  of  the  animal  which,  like 
the  hog,  feeobs  on  almost  eveiything  that  comes  in  its  way,  puzzled  the 
Doctor  to  explain.  He  could  only  say,  that  it  was  so ;  tlwt  each  nation 
had  its  customs ;  that  there  were  prejudices  against  the  practice  in  his 
own  country  winch  the  inhabitants  could  not  overcome.  While  he  re- 
volved these  thoughts,  the  native,  who  saw  his  perplexity,  answered  for 
him : 

'^  Me  know  why  you  no  eat  him.*' 

"  Why  ?"  exclaimed  the  Doctor. 

«  Because/'  replied  the  native,  '^  you  no  know  how  to  cook  him !  You 
no  hah  wise  men  in  your  country  to  tell  how  to  make  dem  nice  to  eat" 

'^  We  have  had  wise  men  in  our  country  who  have  written  oookeiy- 
books,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  ''  but  they  have  never  thought  of  £^ving 
directions  for  the  cooking  of  one  another.  We  regard  the  man  who 
invents  a  new  sauce  in  our  country  as  a  bene&ctor  of  the  human  species, 
and  as  a  great  man." 

'*  Den  me  great  man  in  your  country  !'*  exclaimed  Pummereboo  with 
enthusiasm.  '*Me  hab  write  what  you  call  'book'  to  teach  people  to  be 
more  wise  and  more  happy;  to  make  deir  minds  more  pleased,  and  deir 
bodies  more  fatter.     Me  nab  done  it !" 

^'  Is  it  possible,"  said  the  Doctor  with  surprise,  "  that  in  this  distant  part 
of  the  globe,  and  among  a  people  supposed  to  be  addicted  more  to  eating 
one  another  than  to  literature,  there  should  exist  an  author !  and  that 
author  a  writer  on  the  sublime  art  of  cookery  I" 

'^  Me  am  dat  autor !  Me  it  is  that  was  write  what  you  call  him 
cookery-book ;  Me  him  !" 

The  Doctor  eagerly  reouested  a  sight  of  the  precious  manuscript ;  the 
native  promised  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  peruse  the  whole  of  his 
peptic  precepts  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race ;  and,  after  the  expres- 
non  of  suitable  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor,  the  dialogue 
was  continued : — 

Pummereboo — '*  You  say  you  hab  too  many  people  in  your  country?" 

Doctor — *'  Some  of  our  political  economists  have  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  evils,  in  addition  to  the  evil  of  over-production  under  which  we 
are  labouring,  is  over-population.*' 

"  Dat  is  too  many  people  and  too  much  food  ?** 

"Just  so." 

*'  But  de  people  do  not  get  de  food  for  all  dat  ?" 

"  Not  all  of  tiiem." 

*'  What  people  do  den  who  no  get  food  ?" 

*'  They  die  ;  that  is,  they  are  starved  to  death." 

''  Me  no  understand  ;  you  say  too  many  people  and  too  much  food,  and 
den  you  say,  people  no  get  food ; — me  no  imderstand.  Hab  g^at  many 
piccaninny  in  your  country  ?" 

**  Yes ;  a  great  many." 

"  What  you  do  wid  dem  ?" 
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^*  A  large  number  are  employed  in  the  fiictoiies." 

"  Dej  berry  happy  dere  c  Dey  sing,  and  laagh,  and  play ;  and  eat 
fruit,  cocoa-nut,  yam,  and  nice  tings  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  children  who  work  in  the  fEustories  are 
not  particularly  happy ;  as  to  play,  they  have  no  time  to  play  ;  and  they 
are  too  tired  after  their  day's  work  to  dng  ;  and  they  seldom  laugh  ; 
and,  with  respect  to  eating,  they  cannot  always  get  enough  to  eat ;  but 
they  are  taught  by  pious  people  to  bear  the  haiidships  of  ukm  lot  here  in 
order  that  they  may  be  the  happier  hereafter." 

*'  Me  no  understand ;  me  tink  it  better  to  hab  little  more  happiness 
here  in  meantime.'' 

*'  But,"  said  the  Doctor,  *^  it  is  impressed  on  them  from  thw  earliest 
days  that  this  life  is  a  life  of  suffering." 

"  What  de  use  den  for  dem  to  lib  at  aU  ?" 

The  Doctor  was  silent,  and  the  native  continued : — 

"  If  people  too  many  in  your  oountiy ;  and  if  de  leetel  children  you 
call  ftkctory  berry  unhappy — no  play,  no  laugh,  no  sing^ — why  you  no 
kill  'em  and  eat  em  ?  Den  dey  shaU  be  no  more  unhappy  because  dey 
shall  be  dead,  and  you  shall  haye  more  to  eat  for  de  oders  ?" 

The  Doctor  was  struck  with  this  novel  view  of  the  case,  the  suggestion 
of  an  unsophisttcated  mind;  but,  althouff'h  he  found  it  ^fficult  to  refute 
the  reasoning  of  the  savage,  he  felt  an  uvincible  repuffnance  to  sympa- 
thise with  his  tastes.  With  the  view  of  making  a  diversion,  and  for 
laying  the  foundation  for  some  moral  and  civilised  observations,  he  asked 
his  host  ^*if  he  was  fond  of  children?" 

The  New  Zealander  replied  with  a  curious  expression  of  countenance, 
pattinfi^  his  stomach  at  the  same  time : 

"  On !  yes — me  berry  fond  of  children  !*' 

This  reply  had  so  dubious  an  import  that  the  Doctor  forbore  to  question 
the  lover  of  children  further  on  the  subject.  To  turn  the  conversation 
he  asked  his  black  friend,  *'  if  he  had  ever  met  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries  besides  England  ?" 

Pummereboo  replied  that  he  had;  but  that  he  had  never  had  any 
experience  of  them  while  '*  alive.'* 

This  answer  was  suspicious  ;  but  the  Doctor,  thinking  perhaps  that  he 
did  not  accurately  comprehend  the  question,  inquired : 

''And,  so  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  which  nation  do  you 
prefer?" 

With  a  smile  of  ineffiible  g^usto,  the  native  replied : 

"De  English!    Dey  de  fattest !" 

There  was  something  so  intensely  affectionate  in  the  expression  of  the 
native's  mouth  as  he  made  this  avowal,  that  the  Doctor  gave  an  involun- 
tary start,  and  gazed  deprecatingly  at  Pummereboo's  grinders !  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  the  New  Zealander  understood  the  wmte  man's  glance 
and  wished  to  dissipate  his  apprehensions — for  the  poor  Doctor  was 
miserably  thin; — or  that,  with  the  pardonable  pride  of  an  author,  he 
wished  to  make  known  to  the  foreigner  the  merit  of  his  literary  produc- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  at  this  point  of  the  conversation  he 
abruptly  rose  from  his  mat,  and  taking  his  white  friend  by  the  hand 
lifted  him  up.  Thus  holding  him  in  his  friendly  grasp,  he  led  him  to 
a  retired  spot  where  four  posts  inserted  in  the  ground  supported  a  roof 
of  native  g^rass.  The  Doctor,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  natives  intentions,  seemg  a  quantity  of  oyster-shells  strewed  on  the 
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ground,  was  alarmed  lest  his  anthropophagUtic  fiiend  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  exercise  his  culinary  skill  on  his,  the  Doctor's,  own  person, 
and  that  he  was  to  he  served  up,  perhaps,  with  oyster-sauce !  Being 
averse  to  such  an  illustration  of  social  ostracism,  he  hesitated  to  enter ; 
hut  Pummereboo  presently  removed  his  fears  by  explaining  to  the  white 
man  that  this  was  his  '*  thinking-house  ;**  and  that  the  oyster-shdls 
which  he  saw  constituted  the  pages  of  the  cookery-book  whidi  the  New 
Zealand  author  had  composed. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of  the  worthy  Doctor  as  he 
beheld  before  his  eyes  the  actual  manuscripts,  the  existence  of  which  he 
could  not  have  imagined.  Not  greater  pleasure  does  the  bibliomanist 
feel  in  contemplating  a  veritable  Caxton  !  Not  greater  satisfiiction 
does  the  book-worm  enjoy  when  he  cheats — or  flatters  himself  that  he 
cheats — the  second-hand  dealer  out  of  a  chance  rare  volume  at  a  book- 
stall !  What  words,  then,  can  describe  the  Doctor's  rapture  when  the 
generous  Pummereboo,  partly  from  his  desire,  doubtless,  to  do  good  to 
all  mankind  by  diffusing  the  light  of  his  knowledge  amongst  them,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  from  the  desire  that  the  £une  of  his  works  should  be 
spread  throughout  distant  regions — who,  I  say,  shall  describe  the 
Doctor's  rapture  when  the  antipodean  author  presented  him  with  the 
copyright  of  his  work  and  the  oyster-shell  manuscripts  into  the  baigain. 

Possessed  of  this  treasure,  the  Doctor's  only  desire  now  was  to  get 
away : — the  native  might  change  his  mind  ;  the  Doctor  might  get 
fatter ;  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen  if  his  visit  were  pro- 
longed. His  host  did  not  oppose  his  going  ;  and  so,  afber  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  regard,  they  parted  ;  Pummereboo  happy  in  the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  authorship ;  and  the  Doctor  happy  that  his  epicurean 
friend  had  not  eaten  him  in  the  excess  of  his  affection. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  which  is 
about  to  be  laid  before  the  public  by  a  fashionable  publisher  (in  3  vols., 
post  octavo,  of  course),  for  tne  benefit  of  Dr.  O'Rhomboid's  family : — 

Chapter  IV. 
extbacts  fbom  the  *'  new  zealand  cookeby-book.*' 

BY  rUMMEBEBOO. 

Tranahtedfrom  Uu  Origmal  Manuicript,  (vDiontsius  0*Rhomboii>,  AD.BO.II* 

SOB.  TOF.  CH.  A.  P. 

All  nature  is  devouring ;  bird  eats  bird ;  fish  eats  fish ;  pig  eats  pig; 
man  eats  man;  and  Time  devours  all  things. 

But  be  not  cruel,  my  brethren,  as  the  white  men  are  who  sacrifice 
everything  to  their  ferodous  appetites;  who  cut  up  their  6sh  alive  to 
make  them  crisp ;  who  boil  their  lobsters  alive  to  save  themselves  trouble; 
who  swallow  oysters  alive  because  they  are  then  the  fresher;  who  torture 
their  geese  berore  hot  fires,  and  deprive  them  of  water,  in  order  to  make 
their  livers  grow  big  to  make  savoury  pies  of ;  who  bleed  their  young 
cows  slowly  to  death  to  make  their  flesh  the  whiter ;  who  skin  their  eeb 
alive  and  aeclare  that  it  doesn't  hurt  them,  because  they  are  used  to  it ; 
who  hunt  hares  and  little  animals  with  savage  dogs  to  death  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  chase;  and  who  kill  with  g^ns  all  sorts  of  little  animals  and 
innocent  birds,  not  for  their  food,  but  for  the  mere  gratification  of  their 
•laughter.     Do  not,  I  say,  be  thus  cruel  as  the  white  men  are,  nor  slay 
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one  another  wantonly ;  and,  when  you  devour  your  enemies  at  your 
haoquets,  do  not  he  immoderate  in  your  feedings  Hke  the  elder  men  who 
are  descrihed  to  us  as  assembling  together  to  see  who  can  devour,  most 
flesh  and  fastest  in  the  g^eat  city  of  the  English ;  but  eat  calmly,  and 
with  temperance  and  moderation ;  remembering  always  that  there  are 
odiers  besides  yourselves  who  want  to  eat  also;  and  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
greedy  and  ungenerous  mind  to  desire  to  keep  all  the  daintiest  bits  for 
yourselves.  Remember,  whUe  you  eat,  that  you  yourselves  may  some  day 
be  eaten. 

With  these  exhortations,  I  proceed  to  unfold  to  you  the  mystery  of 
Cookery,  in  order  that  generations  yet  unborn  may  derive  wisdom  from 
my  counsels,  and  by  studying  my  precepts  may  become  vriser  and  fatter 
men. 

Each  meat  has  it's  season ;  fowls  are  good  in  summer,  for  then  they 
have  been  fattened  with  caterpillars :  caterpillars  are  nicest  in  the  spring- 
time, for  then  the  leaves  are  the  most  delicate ;  fish  are  finest  according 
to  the  seasons;  the  hog  is  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season, 
after  he  has  become  fattened  with  yams  and  cocoa-nuts ;  the  white  man 
may  be  eaten  at  all  times  of  the  year,  if  in  good  condition. 

BAKED  PIG. 

Take  a  hi  pig  that  has  been  well  fed  on  ripe  yams  for  three  weeks 
at  least  before  he  is  killed ;  kill  him  kindly ;  scrape  him ;  clean  the 
inside  well ;  stuff  with  cocoa-nuts.  Have  your  oven  ready  and  your 
stones  hot  in  a  good  fire  ;  let  the  hole  in  which  you  put  your  pig  be 
two  feet  deep  at  the  least.  Lay  in  the  hot  stones  quickly,  and  lose  no 
time  in  placing  your  pig  in  it  lest  the  stones  cool ;  in  which  case  your 
meat,  instead  of  being  crisp  and  succulent,  will  be  limp  and  flabby.  Cover 
with  yam  leaves,  and  fill  in  dose  with  good  mould. 

BAKED  T0X7NG  WOMAN. 

Same  as  pig ;  only  take  the  better  care  that  your  fire  be  brisk  and 
your  oven  w^  heated.  If  not  overdone,  will  warm  up  again  next  day 
and  be  as  good  as  at  first 

BOASTED  BOW-WOW. 

The  dog  bakes  not  amiss ;  but  is  better  roasted  in  contact  with  the 
air,  this  sort  of  meat  often  running  coarse.  Always  remember  that  a 
female  dog  is  never  served  up  before  persons  of  taste  or  quality. 

DOG-TAIL  SOUP.* 

Six  tails  will  make  a  large  cocoa-nut  shell  of  soup ;  take  care  to  divide 
them  at  the  joints ;  lay  them  to  soak  in  warm  water  ;  season  with  onions 
and  black  pepper. 

*  The  Lruh  make  the  hest  broth ;  it  is  common  to  call  them  in  their  own 
ooimtry,  «*  a  broth  of  a  boy." 

STEWED  PUPPIES. 

Puppies  are  insipid  without  g^at  care.  Cut  o£F  their  heads  and  tails, 
and  put  them  in  cocoa-nut  shell  with  onions  and  sage,  and  let  them  stew 
four  nours.     Serve  up  with  baked  yams. 
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MDrCKD  MAID. 

These  require  eare  in  die  haodliog  and  in  tlie  dressing,  as  ihejaie 
▼ery  delieaAe.  Chop  fine  with  parsley  and  sweet  herbs,  and  serve  up 
hot* 

OLD  KAID. 

Old  maids  are  not  recommended,  as  they  are  ^t  to  be  tough,  but  they 
will  sometimes  do  when  the  others  are  not  to  be  niad ;  but  they  must  not 
be  too  old,  and  they  require  a  rich  sauce  to  make  them  palatable ;  nunt 
sauce  is  the  best 

WIDOW  BAKBACUXD. 

These,  when  young,  are  sometimes  much  sought  after,  but  they  are  not 
always  worth  the  troubling  of  dressing.     The  best  way  is  to  expose  . 
ihem  to  a  brisk  fire,  and  eat  them  while  they  are  hot ;  for  if  they  are 
allowed  to  cool  ihey  are  apt  to  grow  mawkish.    Don't  spare  spice. 

BOILED  MI88IONABT. 

This  is  a  favourite  dish,  and  may  be  eaten  at  all  times  of  the  year,  as 
they  generally  contrive  to  keep  themselves  in  good  condition.  Boil  them 
slowly  over  a  moderate  fire,  and,  if  very  fiat,  skim  frequently.  Serve  d^ 
with  mashed  yams  carefully  peppered. — Cold  boiled  missionary  makes  a 
good  side  dish,  and  is  always  welcome. 

PICKLED  HEAD. 

This  may  be  called  a  national  dish ;  but  native  heads  are  more  used  for 
ornament  tnan  for  eating.  Mind  you  make  the  pckle  strong,  or  the  head 
will  not  keep. 

TAHXEE  BAKED. 

The  Americans  eat  best  baked,  but  they  must  be  well  cleansed  of 
tobacco  juice  before  dressing,  or  they  are  apt  to  disagree.  Take  care  when 
you  roast  tiiem  to  avoid  a  spit 

FBEKCHMAVr  niCASSEBD. 

It  is  usual  to  Mcassee  a  Frenchman,  which  is  the  best  way,  as  by 
Priding  him  you  can  select  the  best  pieces  for  dressing,  taking  care  to 
throw  aside  the  portions  that  are  snufiy.  At  the  best,  however,  they  make 
but  poor  eating  any  way,  and  are  scarcely  worth  the  cooking,  on  account 
of  ineir  being  for  the  moKSt  part  so  bony. 

DUTCHMEN. 

Some  few  Dutchmen  have  been  caught,  but  tiiey  are  generally  too 
rank  for  eating,  except  by  ihe  common  people.  A  young  Dutchman, 
however,  dried  and  salted,  and  properiy  smoked  with  the  wood  of  the 
fern-root,  b  almost  as  good  a  relisn  as  a  red-herring. 

ENGLISHMAN  BOASTED. 

The  English  should  be  always  roasted,  and,  from  their  coming  to  us 
generally  well  fed  on  cleanly  riands,  they  are  delicious  eating;  their 
nature,  however,  is  such  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  basted ;  so  that  the 
best  way  is  to  put  them  before  the  fire  and  let  them  alone^  only  tonunff 
them  occasionally,  so  that  all  sides  may  be  done  alike.  An  En^n 
young  lady,  when  well  dressed,  is  the  handsomest  dish  tiiat  can  be  set 
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before  a  chief ;  they  require  neither  sauce  nor  spice  to  help  their  flavour, 
but  are  best  '^au  nature!." 


DEVILLED  LAWYSB. 


Very  few  of  these  have  been  tried  ;  they  are  common  in  Europe,  but 
here  they  are  rare ;  and  it  is  more  on  account  of  their  scarcity  than  their 
fitnees  for  eating  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  them  palatable  ; 
bat  what  they  are  most  fit  for  is  to  be  made  a  deril  of,  to  which  they 
leadily  lend  themselves.  The  only  way  to  treat  them  is  to  soak  diem 
well  in  bcnling  water,  then  dry  them  in  a  hot  oven,  and  broil  them 
orer  a  sharp  fire ;  they  must  thmi  be  well-peppered  and  made  a  deyil  of; 
bat  in  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  digest  them,  as,  indeed,  it  is  in  every 
other  way  that  has  been  tried,  for  all  those  who  have  happened  to  taste 
them  have,  invariably,  been  disordered  in  their  stomacn  and  bowels; 
which  in  nomerous  eases  has  been  followed  by  great  exhaustion,  poverty 
cf  blood,  painfal  cramps,  convulsions,  lockea-jaw,  syncope,  and  deatlv 
All  prndent  penons,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  avoid  them. 

SHAKKS. 

Proceed  as  for  lawyers ;  it  is  a  coarse  and  unwholesome  dish,  but  not 
•productive  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  other  ;  the  English  people  use 
the  same  term  indiscriminately  for  both  species,  but  they  may  easly 
be  distinguished  from  the  teeth  of  the  shark  bemg  visible  before  he  gives 
his  bite,  but  the  teeth  of  the  lawyer  are  concealed;  the  English  people 
aay,  however,  that  the  bite  of  the  one  is  not  less  fiUal  than  the  bite  of 
the  other,  and  that,  when  once  they  get  you  between  their  jaws,  they 
never  let  you  go  in  either  ease  before  uey  nave  stripped  you  of  all  your 
eobstanoe,  dean  to  the  bones. 

ENGLISH  AUTHOR  STEWED. 

That  spedes  of  the  English  people  known  by  the  name  of ''  AuAors" 
•TO  represented  as  always  being  in  a  stew  in  their  own  country,  which 
18  the  reason,  most  likely,  of  their  always  being  xecommendra  to  be 
troated  that  way  here.  The  good  ones  are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  for 
the  most  part  they  aire  miserable  objects,  with  a  remanable  propensity 
to  be  seeay,  and  are  seldom  worth  the  picking.  From  their  scarcely 
ever  getting  a  eood  meal  of  victuals,  and  beii^  generally  deprived  of 
air  and  sleeps  uiey  are  usually  in  a  state  so  emacmed  tliat  tney  have 
not  an  ounce  fA  flesh  on  their  bones.  In  their  own  country  they  are 
thought  nothing  o(  and  are  never  eaten,  and  they  usually  £e  soon  of 
their  own  accord,  when,  in  some  cases^  they  are  buned  in  the  Great  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  where  they  are  allowed  to  lie  very  comfortaUy  and 
without  being  iusturbed — ^to  compensate  them,  as  is  conjectured,  tot  the 
discomforts  and  privations  whieh  they  have  endured  duzine  their  life- 
time ;'-although  our  canning  men  are  at  a  loss  to  onoentand  the 
benefit,  to  them,  of  being  so  cared  for.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
wonld  be  wiser  to  give  them  good  wholesome  victuals  while  living,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  work  better  and  to  write  better  bodes,  instead  of 
pattiDg  big  stones  with  black  marks  over  their  graves  when  they  aro 
dead.-— But,  after  all,  the  English  are  a  great  people  ;  they  make  the 
best  knives  luid  the  best  hatchets ;  and  their  women  are  the  whitest 
jaad  the  tenderest,  and  their  men  are  the  fisittest ;  and  of  aU  nations  best 
bear  being  roasted* 
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XIV. 

Tub  commanding  officer  of  the  corps  to  which  Captain  Derereoz 
belonged  was  lieutenant-Colonel  Bobtail,  an  officer  who  has  since  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  not  for  distinguished  and  gallant  service  m 
India  or  elsewhere,  but  as  the  inventor  and  designer  of  those  lovely 
ramoneur  helmets,  as  well  as  the  ludicrous  coatees — a  cross  between  a 
gar^on's  jacket  and  a  circus  man's  coat — ^which  now  grace  the  figures  of 
''  the  heavys/'  and  as  the  form  of  the  gallant  officer  nimself  very  much 
resembled  that  attributed  to  god  Bacchus  in  heathen  mythology,  or 
to  that  questionable  gentleman  the  flying  Dutchman,  we  naturally  sap" 
pose  our  readers  will  arrive  at  a  like  conclusion  with  ourselves,  and  say 
that  in  his  selection  of  uniform,  as  &r  as  he  was  individually  concerned^ 
he  did  not  exhibit  that  taste  for  appearance  for  which  the  Whitehall 
directors  had  given  him  credit  when  they  constituted  him  the  military 
dictator  of  dress. 

The  gallant  colonel's  £&ther  was  a  Brixton  attorney,  who  had  rused  him- 
self and  his  fortune  to  some  extent  by  quill-driving  and  litigation,  and  the 
father  thought  he  was  perpetuating  his  family  name  and  renown  by 
placing  his  son  in  a  crack  cavalry  corps,  and  that,  if  he  gave  him  a  good 
allowance  wherewith  to  entertain  an  aristocratic  acquaintance,  the  said 
acquaintance  would  forget  his  low  birth  in  his  good  dinners;  but,  though  cir-> 
cumstances  and  elegant  society  had  to  a  certain  degree  tutored  the  gaUaat 
colonel  in  the  ways  and  conduct  of  gentlemen,  an  observer,  did  he  give 
himself  the  trouble,  might  have  easily  perceived  the  low  meanness  and 
pettifogging  asperity  of  the  Brixton  attorney  tussling  through  the  polished 
exterior :  and  this  caused  the  colonel  to  be  anything  but  respected  by  his 
officers.  Asperius  nihil  est  humili  cum  surgii  in  aUum.  The  major  was 
a  rough  diamond,  one  of  those  men  whom  the  late  Theodore  Hook  used 
to  liken  to  a  pine-apple,  ^'  rough  without  but  rich  within  ;'*  and  if  he  was 
allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  drink  his  bottle  of  port  every 
day,  and  now  and  then  perpetrate  a  shocking  pun,  he  cared  not  for  man, 
woman,  or  child  ;  and  when  in  conmiand  was  voted  by  officers  and  men 
"  a  trump/'  something  like  that  creature  in  civilian  life  they  call  **  a 
good  fellow;"  meaning  a  quiet,  inoffisnsive,  good-tempered,  lethargic 
man,  with  not  two  ideas  of  his  own  in  his  head. 

The  next  officer  was  Captain  O'Driscoll,  an  old  and  brave  campaigner, 
who  had  exchanged  from  the  Scotch  Greys,  having  led  the  right 
squadron  of  that  disting^uished  corps  at  the  gallant,  decisive,  and  ever- 
memorable  charge  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  to  O'DriscoU 
then  that  Devereux  applied  to  act  as  his  friend  in  case  Mr.  Mai(^;illicuddy 
should  demand  satisfi&ction. 

'*  Bad  luck  to  him  V*  replied  O'DriscoU,  when  he  heard  the  state  of  affiuis. 
'^  A  dirty  mean  ruffian.  Didn't  I  know  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy,  with  all  her 
fine  airs,  selling  ropes  and  rags  at  one  of  those  shops ! — fidth,  and  what  do 
you  call  them — them  wid  the  black  dolls  afore  them,  ay !  down  at  Kings- 
town there,  or  rather  her  father,  a  commissioner,  or  commissariat,  or  what- 
not    And  as  for  old  Macgillicuddy,  och!  and  sure  don't  I  recollect  him  a 
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quarter-seflsion  hack,  ready  to  take  up  wid  any  dirty  briei^  or  serve  any 
blackguard  latitat?  Why,  it  makes  mi  blood  lx>ii  to  thiok  his  son  should 
dare  to  apeak  to  a  friend  and  brother  officer  of  mi  own.  The  old  thief ! 
he  woulcm't  even  join  their  mess — the  fiither  I  mean— on  the  circuit,  and 
swore  he  couldn't  afford  it  Bad  cess,  says  I  to  the  Irishman  that  can't 
afford  any  thing  in  the  world.  Talk  of  your  army  messes  for  fun. 
Away  to  uie  devil  wid  them  when  compared  to  the  rollicking  legal  ones 
of  mty  years  ago  ;  faith,  there  was  fun  then,  and  fighting,  and  singing, 
and  dnnldng.  Hoorush !  wasn't  there  mi  boys  ?  However,  Harry,  you 
have  a  friend  in  me  whenever  you  want  one,  and  I'll  just  step  over  and  tell 
that  devil's  pup,  Mr.  Conner,  jist  to  oil  the  locks  of  my  respected  friends 
aad  mould  a  few  piUs  ;  it  is  best  to  be  prepared,  the  dirty  mean  ruffian, 
to  want  to  fight  a  gentleman.    Bad  cess  to  him  !" 


XV. 

''  Mr.  Ignatius  Macgillicuddy,*'  announced  a  servant,  entering  Deve- 
reux's  room. 

**  Your  servant,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Macgillicuddy.  ''  I  am  come,  sir,  relative 
to  a  serious  and  painful  subject,  sir.  You,  sir,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  innocence,  sir,  of  my  sister,  and  have,  sir,  trepanned  her  heart,  sir  ; 
she  is  always  talking  about  you,  sir ;  she  is  an  affectionate  sister,  sir ;  a 
dutiful  daughter,  sir ;  and  now,  sir,  I  wish  to  know  your  intentions  ?*' 

^*  To-morrow,  if  possible,  to  hunt  with  the  Kildare  hounds,*'  replied 
Devereux,  bowing  low. 

"  Sir !  you  are  not  fp\i\g  to  play  off  your  jests  on  me — ^no  sir.  I  shall 
have  satisfaction,  sir ;  1  will,  sir.  We  will  fight,  sir,  and  if  you  dare  shield 
yourself  under  tiie  mutiny  act,  sir,  I  shall  post  you,  sir,  I  snail  horsewhip 
you,  sir,  I — *' 

**  Stop — I  am  not  going  to  shield  myself  under  the  mutiny  act,"  inter- 
rupted Devereux,  in  mild  accents,  "  but  I  don't  think  you  will  horsewhip 
me,  at  least,  not  this  year." 

Macgillicuddy  eyed  him.  Devereux  stood  six  feet,  was  strong  and 
muscular  in  proportion ;  besides,  the  fact  of  his  being  the  pet  pupil  of 
Spring  and  Burns  and  his  fistic  qualities,  had  already  reached  the  city  of 
I>ublin ;  so  the  enraged  brother  thought,  this  time,  discretion  would  be 
the  best  part  of  valour. 

''  But  I  will  have  satisfaction,  sir,"  said  Macgillicuddy. 

"  Certainly." 

"  In  the  Phanix,  sir." 

« In  the  Phoenix." 

''  At  four  in  the  morning,  sir ;  (aside)  I  shall  have  a  writ  out  against 
me  at  six.  Curse  it,  why  don't  he  settle  the  matter  by  paying  my  bill 
and  marrying  my  sister." 

"  At  four." 

'*  Mr.  OTerence  is  my  second,  sir. 

'^  Captain  O'DriscoU  mine,  sir. 

«  Good  morning,  sir — four,  sir — ^in  the  Phanix,"  said  Macgillicuddy  as 
he  retired. 

"  Good  morning,  sir — four — in  the  Phoenix." 
The  Lish  are  a  curious  race,  and  certainly  it  is  not  one  of  their  least 
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striking  peeollarities  to  horaewhip  a  man  into  matrimony,'*  soUloqniaed 
DeTereux,  and  then  walked  leisoielj  oyer  to  O'Driicoll's  qnaiten. 

The  nigfat  beforo  the  duel  most  be  one  of  painful  ansietjr  to  the 
riffiit*minded  man.  It  is  that  period  when  he  beholds  the  earth  and 
aU  he  holds  dear  fading  from  his  view ;  perhaps,  ere  another  son  has 
set  he  will  have  left  all  the  cares,  and  joys,  and  bright  scenes  of  this 
world  ybr  ever*  Then  the  past  memories  of  childhood — ^innocence — ^home 
•—mother — his  faults — his  transgressions — all  come  crowding,  as  the 
spring-tide,  upon  his  "  bitter  fancy." 

Derereux  penned  a  fiuewell  letter  to  his  mother,  bieathing  in  emery 
line  of  filial  affection. 

It  was  fbnr  o'clock  on  a  dismal  December  morning  that  DeverBox 
was  aroused  from  his  slumbers,  and  shown  up  to  the  dreaiy,  cold,  almost 
dark  room  of  Captain  O'Driscoll.  Two  cups  of  coffee,  a  brace  cS. 
pistols,  and  a  bottle  of  Cognac,  stood  on  the  dothless  table.  The  snow 
Kept  beating  in  at  the  window,  and  the  sentiy's  muffled  tramp  only  added 
to  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 

*'  The  top  of  the  morning  to  yon,  Harry,  mi  boy,"  said  O'lhiscoU. 
^'  A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  liqueur-glass  of  burnt  brandy  to  quiet  the  ner?e8« 
Faix,  and  I  ftHrgot  to  tell  ye  not  to  smoke  a  cigar  last  night.  Hold  out  your 
arm.  Ay,  that  will  do — pretty  firm.  Now,  mi  boy,  listen,  Hanv — ^whisper 
—I'm  aoout  to  give  you  somegood  advice — the  same  advice  Major  MacDo- 
nald  gave  me  when  I  fought  little  Davidson  of  the  Bu£Gk  Maybe,  Hanj, 
you  ha?e  heard  of  putting  your  feet  at  right  angles,  and  bearing  yoor 
right  foot  on  your  antagonist's  heart ;  maybe  you  have  heard  of  bringmg 
up  your  pbtol  from  your  knee  and  resting  your  elbow  on  your  hip.  All 
schoolboy  nonsense — all  balderdash.  No,  Harry,  raise  your  arm  steady, 
fire  low,  and  keep  your  body  firm — and  may  the  devil  guide  your  ball  to 
the  fiflth  rib-*the  lungs  ain't  ian  off  then.  Faith,  I  dare  saj  you  think 
me  a  cannibal  or  a  heathen  to  talk  so  of  life  and  death,  but  jist  let  a  boy 
maintain  the  bloody  argument, 

And  down  the  throats  of  their  ftUow  men 
Thrust  the  draught  never  dnmk  again, 

and  then,  mi  boy,  a  fig  for  your  sorrow,  or  fear,  or  pity.  Ah,  fisny! 
I  fleshed  my  maiden  sword  at  Badajos.  I  was  in  tne  '  feet'  then — ah, 
1812 — ay,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  horrors  of  that  siege  by  an 
infuriated,  half-starved,  half-drunken  soldiery,  will  think  but  little  after 
of  blood,  and  life  and  death.  I  saw  scenes  I  will  not  pollute  my  tongve 
with  telling  you.  I  saw—however,  Harry,  never  mind — ^may  Heaven 
forfend  you,  mi  boy,  from  ever  seeing  a  town  given  up  to  pillage  I  Ob, 
horror !  the  scenes ! — why — but  hark  !  there's  the  hack  jingle.  Come, 
Harry,  on  with  yer  coat,  mi  boy — ^it  is  cold." 

The  snow  fell  in  la^idle  ^akes,  as  if  hardly  awake  yet,  and  frvne 
wherever  it  stopped.  The  wind  howled  and  whistled  round  the  gaMe 
ends;  the  sentries  growled  out  their  *'  All's  well,"  which  was  taken  up  till 
lost  in  the  distance ;  and  the  carman  whistled  and  swore,  and  thought 
the  five  minutes  Devereux  and  his  fnend  delayed  a  good  half-hour.  On 
the  road  to  the  Park  by  the  bridge-side  might  have  been  seen  a  party 
of  beggars  slee^nng  together,  gathering  warmth  from  their  own  bodies; 
while  a  crowd  of  rustics — secret  as  the  meeting  was  supposed  to  be 
—were  bending  thdr  steps  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  see  one  or  the  other 
**die  game." 
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Mr.  MacgilHcuddy  and  his  second  were  already  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Michael  OTerence  nad  inherited  a  property  from  his  father,  which,  by 
the  usual  Hibernian  process  of  keeping  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  large  stud 
of  horses,  a  few  racers,  an  open  house,  unexceptionable  good  wine,  and 
unlimited  cards,  he  managed  to  run  through  in  something  like  three 
yearB»  and  he  was  now — some  fourteen  years  after  his  *^  smash" — a  well* 
meaning,  ffood-natured,  whisky-drinking,  liverless  Irishman,  with  a 
red-pimpled  countenance,  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  the  ^'  lamp  of  whose 
nose,"  in  the  words  of  a  facetious  writer,  "  had  never  gone  out."  He 
was  dressed  in  the  shabby-genteel  style:  an  old,  well-brushed,  well- 
watered,  napless  hat,  with  a  piece  of  black  crape,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  hiding  the  age  and  grease,  as  well  as  keeping  it  together.  A  daret- 
ooloured  surtout,  much  the  worse  for  wear ;  a  black  satin  cravat,  light 
purple  from  use ;  shirt,  doubtful;  trousers  strapped  tight ;  boots  not  clean, 
finished  the  person  of  Mr.  O'Terence. 

''No  chance  of  settling  little  matter,  eh  ?*'  inquired  O'Terence ;  ''two 
fine  men — going  to  fight — d — n  fine  girl — ^partial  to  the  gallant  and 
honourable  captain— fine  old  family,  the  MacgilHcuddys — descended  from 
the  third  cousm  of  Brian  Borhoime,  in  the  female  line — no  apology  T* 

"  None — pedigree  doubtful,"  insinuated  O'Driscoll.  "  Usual  distance 
— ^twelve  paces." 

The  signal  was  dropped.  The  sharp  snap  of  both  pistols  sounded 
through  tibe  dear  air  ;  Macgillicuddy's  ball  whizzed  close  past  the  ear  of 
Captain  Devereux,  who  could  not  help  giving  the  natural  though  useless 
impulse  of  slightly  bending  hts  head  at  the  very  instant  that  the  ball  lay 
spent  some  fifteen  yards  to  his  rear.  The  smoke  cleared  away.  Devereux 
beheld  his  antagonist  pale,  his  brow  knit,  his  eye  dead,  and  strong  con- 
vulsions racking  every  muscle  of  his  face.  It  was  a  glorious  though 
awful  sight  to  see  the  wrestle  between  agonising  pain  and  enduring 
courage. 

"  Another  shot,"  faintly  ejaculated  Macgillicuddy,  "  another  ; — "  but 
the  exertion  was  too  great,  and  he  fell  backwards  into  the  arms  of  his 
second,  and  there  lay  rolling  to  and  fro  on  the  green  turf,  spasmodically 
denching  the  frozen  grass,  while  large  gouts  of  perspiration  broke 
out  from  every  pore  of  his  body,  evincing  the  excruciating  pain  he  was 
sofiering. 

Doctor  Stuart,  the  regimental  surgeon,  rushed  up  to  the  wounded  man, 
and  after  tearing  o£F  part  of  his  dress,  discovered  a  gun-shot  wound  by 
his  right  hip  joint 

'*  Will  he  Uve  ?"  exclaimed  Devereux,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  "  or  am 
I  a  murderer  ?" 

''  Whorw  can  I  tdl,  man,  whether  the  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  him  to 
live,"  replied  Doctor  Sandy  Stuart.  "  If  he  dies  it  will  be  God's  woU, 
the  wound  aint  mortal,  certidnly — eh  ?  the  ball  has  lodged  in  his  ilium, 
and  though  the  wound  may  stop  his  throwing  the  Highland  fling,  he 
won't  die /rom  the  wound  this  time.  Come,  mi  lads,  help  the  body  into 
the  car,  come,"  the  doctor  continued,  beckoning  to  the  crowd. 

**  My  dear  Devereux !"  said  O'Driscoll,  " jist  you  set  off  for  your 
'  great  Babylon'  to-day.  You  had  better  ;  the  packet  leaves  at  eight, 
it  is  now  half-past  six ;  you  have  jist  time  to  catch  it  at  Kingstown.  I 
will  make  it  all  right  with  the  major ;  and  I  will  also  call  upon  my  old 
friend  Sir  £ ,     111  be  bail  for  his  granting  you  leave  in  a  jiffy,  if  I 
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tell  him  how  the  case  stands — the  real  old  gendemaiu  M j  woid  for  it» 
Hany,  your  duel  will  be  a  nine  dajs*  woader ;  it  will  be  a  gaxUed  and 
exag^rated  story.  Sure  you  won't  like  to  become  a  wild  faMSt»  aiod  be 
pointed  at  as  if  you  had  broken  oat  of  Van  Amborgfa's  menagerie^ — ^"a 
lion,'  you  Saxons  call  iU  Come,  Haixy,  cut — nm,  nn  boy  I  Hay,  theie! 
you  Tim,  Pat,  Jerry  I^-you  thore  1"  nailing'  a  caiman  who  had  scented 
the)  spot,  ^*  take  this  gentleman  to  Kingstown  in  liizee^aartefs  of  an 
hour,  or  else  by  my  life  I'll  break  erery  bone  in  your  ugly  don,  and 
£uth !  out  of  purgatory  will  yer  soul  never  rise^  ye  diity  sinner.  Aw^t 
now — away  now!  Grood  bye,  Harry,  good  bye;  yonr  valise  and 
•hall  leave  by  the  evening's  padcet." 

XVL 

**  Tbfi  WrsgenphamUh  C3ab, 
'<  FeK  2nd,  16-^ 

^'  Dear  O'Dsiscoll, 

^'  I  can  assure  you  few— -or  rather,  I  may  say— no  moments  of  my 
have  been  happier  than  those  you  hsrve  affoitied  in  yomr  note  ok  this 
morning,  by  the  joyful  intelligence  that  MacgilHcnddy  was  once  more 
convalescent.  My  only  prayer,  my  only  hope  is,  tnat  his  sister  will 
forgive  me,  and  bear  towards  me  once  again  a  friendship— &  platonie 
love,  may  I  say !  Depression  has  sat  upon  my  feelings  since  I  left  her. 
To  endeavour  to  drive  it  away  I  have  determmed  to  tiy  new  scenes- 
new  country  ;  and  for  this  cause  have  accepted  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  my  uncle,  who,  you  will  see,  has  just  been  gaaettod  as  Governor- 
General  of  India.  We  sail  about  the  1st  of  March ;  and,  as  yon  know 
what  a  bad  sailor  I  am,  you  may  be  sure  I  do  not  r^ish  the  idea  of  the 
Toyage,  with  trade- winds,  &c.,  rising  up  as  they  do  to  my  im«ginatinn> 
I  am  afraid,  after  the  late  governor,  we  snail  have  difficult  cards  to  play  to 
please  the  military  community,  save  we  have  war,  when,  of  course^  with 
such  a  leader,  should  he  dhrect  the  forces  in  person,  which  I  dunk  he  will^ 
we  are  ture  to  gain  an  immortal  victory,  and  our  national  arms  be  again 
triumphant,  as  they  were  when  the  same  general  led  them  in  other 
climes.  But  I  am  gnetting  poetical,  which  I  know  is  not  to  your 
taste.     Town  is  uninhabitable  ;  mist,  cold,  and  stupidity.     No  opera — 

no  fun.     On  dU^  Sir  R will  resign,  after  bringing  in  free  trade ;  the 

odds  are  in  favour.  Give  my  farewell  blessing  to  the  *  oold '  — — th, 
where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours — so  many  ha^sy  days  ;  and  if 
you  see  ker — ^remember — ^yes,  remember — la  the  wordr--H[ne  to  her  ;  and 
believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

'^Heioit  DBysnxuz. 

'^  P.S.  There  is  an  old  box  of  still  older  uniform^  and  some  old  rags, 
which  are  quite  at  your  service,  or  that  of  the  trusty  Conner. 

"H.D.'* 

«<  And  &ix  and  what  are  these  ?"  said  0*Driseoll,  as  he  nnpadced 
the  afore-mentioned  old  box  and  tossed  oat  our  honoured  respected 
•elves. 

*^  A  pair  of  top*bootB,  yer  honour,"  le^^ed  the  trusty  ConDer. 

''  And  what  am  I  to  do  wid  them,  Conner  ?" 

^  Faith  I  and  it's  mote  than  meself  knows,"  said  &e  b&tman,  scratching 
his  heady  ^'except  yer  hononx^--yeB|  yer  honour^— wishes  to  be  liberal,  ana 
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give  them  to  poor  Pat  Conner ;  not  that  Pat  erer  rode  over  a  dyke  or  a 
ditch  in  his  lire,  save  when  I  rode  the  mule  in  Spain  wid  the  great  duke's 
housds ;  ho  I  bad  cess  to  it,  the  £oreignering  beast  I  However,  if  himself 
wiM  give  Pat  these  boots,  faith  he*ll  clane  them  up  and  put  them  over  his 
bed,  and  Btay  be  Mrs.  Corporal  Mabnj  may  take  a  faney  to  Pat ;  aye, 
captin,  and  that's  a  splendid  woman  ;  to  see  her  ride  the  ditches.  Faix, 
what's  fared  in  the  iXMie — ^you  knows,  captin — ^her  &ther  was  a  hunts- 


^  Wdl,  take  them,  yer  bkekgoard,"  ze|^ied  his  master ;  ''and  much 
good  may  they  do  you." 

And  tans,  kind,  gentle,  pitying  reader,  we  were  delivered  over  to  a 
&11  private  of  Dragoons  ! 

0  tempera !    O  mores  2 

XVIL 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation  to  the  feeling^  to  fiud  oneself  kicked 
from  the  first  class  of  society  into  the  second  ;  to  be  told  to  "  move  on," 
or  downwards,  as  a  policeman  would  to  an  inebriated  individual.  But 
great  men  have  suffered  a  Eke  fall  from  their  high  estate.  Cardinal 
Wdsey — compare  his  state,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  with  his  dying 
scene,  exclaiming  to  the  father  abbot^ 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  ; 
Give  him  a  Uttle  earth  for  charity  I 

Compare,  again,  Napolecm  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  France  in  1810,  with 
tne  same  man  an  exile  and  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena ;  or,  contrawise,  com 
pare  Prinoe  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  special  constable  in  London,  with 
nis  same  state,  in  the  same  year,  as  President  of  France ;  and  thus 
mi^ht  we  furnish  many  fresh  comparisons,  but  they  are  needless.  Con- 
B(dmg  ourselves,  therefore,  with  these  reflections,  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  be  as  happy  as  we  could,  and  found  ourselves  the  denizens  of  a  "  troop 
barrack  room."  Our  first  thoughts  were  turned  to  a  smart  young 
Boldier,  Private  Fennel — he  had  just  returned  from  furlough,  where  in 
some  rural  district  in  Eng^nd  he  had  married  a  very  pretty,  modest- 
looking  giri — ^it  had  been  a  long  attachment  between  the  two— it  had 
sprung  up  years  ago,  when  they  both  attended  the  same  Sunday-school ; 
but  her  frither,  a  respec^ble  farmer,  had  given  his  peremptory  refusal  to 
the  union,  and  the  youdi,  in  »  fit  of  irritation,  left  the  village  and 
enlisted.  For  long  he  was  never  heard  of,  and  by  most  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  sea ;  and  many  a  night  the  poor  girl  lay  awake  and 
praying,  as  the  winds  howled  and  mourned  through  the  forest,  that 
young  Fennel  might  not  be  exposed  to  their  fury  on  the  boundless 
ocean.  Long  she  lived  in  hope,  until  one  bright  autumnsd  day  the 
young  rustic  returned,  a  smart,  dasMng  Dragoon.  Old  fiieds  were  forgot 
—old  scars  healed — love  triumphed— everything  went  smooth,  and  the 
old  fiinner  gave  his  consent,  provided  Fennel  left  "  the  service.*'  A 
month  after  nis  wedding  the  young  man  had  to  return  to  his  regiment, 
snd  no  persuasion,  no  entreaties,  would  prevent  his  wife  accompanying 
lnm« 

**  It  will  be  for  so  short  a  time— a  few  weeka,"  urged  the  soldier.     "  It 

2  H  2 
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18  winter  time,  recruits  are  easier  picked  up  at  this  season ;  and  as  soon 
as  ever  the  regiment  is  complete  they  will  let  me  purchase  my  discharge." 

No ;  nothing  would  do — go  she  would — it  would  break  her  heart 
unless — she  would  not  be  parted  from  her  youthful  husband,  and  so 
she  went  ;  and  to-night,  as  with  us,  was  her  first  introductioa  into 
barrack  life. 

On  the  morrow  the  clear  notes  of  the  trumpet  sounded  the  reydllie^ 
and  in  a  minute,  tutored  by  habit,  every  soldier  sprung  from  his  bed. 
All  was  wild  commotion — this  man  dressing — that  rolling  up  his  bed— 
the  other  searching  for  his  grooming- tackle — and  so  forth. 

*'  You  will  have  to  assist  the  women  to  wash,  Mary,"  said  young  Fennel. 
"  Look,  yonder  is  the  building  on  the  left  wing— there — ^where  that 
woman  is  standing." 

"  Oh,  readily,"  she  replied,  as  she  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  then  hurried 
across  to  the  '^  wash-house,"  where  a  coarse-featured  woman  in  very  slat- 
ternly attire,  with  a  red-pimpled  compleidon,  and  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
scanned  the  young  woman  from  eye  to  foot. 

^^  Well,  I  suppose  YOU  he's  young  Fennel's  missus,  eh  ?"  interrogatively 
inquired  the  coarse-matured  female ;  ''  well,  you  needn't  look  so  plaguy 
fine,  for  you  are  only  a  private's  wife,  nout  more,  I  do  assure  you.  Aye^ 
and  though  you  may  be  so  plaguy  proud,  you  must  pay  your  tooting  my 
young  beauty.  Now,  how  much  gin  can  you  stand  ?  there  will  be  four 
of  us,  including  of  course  yerself." 

'^  I  have  half-a-crown  in  my  pocket,"  replied  the  young  wife,  in  a  quiet 
voice  ;  "  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

**  That  s  a  brick !  that's  a  trump !"  said  the  woman.  "  Halloa,  you 
there,  Jim  ?"  telegraphing  a  consumptive  stunted  lad  ;  '^  now  run,  my 
lad,  to  the  canteen  and  get  me  ten  goes  of  blue  ruin,  the  best<,  you  know; 
now  don't  be  done.  The  ready-tin  cask,  you  know — t'other  s  the  tick 
cask,"  she  continued  confidentially  to  the  young  wife,  ^'nout  but 
vitriol." 

The  young  bride  worked  hard  at  her  washing  while  the  other  women 
had  a  good  carouse  over  the  gin,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  determination 
of  Mrs.  Fennel  that  she  would  not  taste  one  drop  of  the  liquor. 

Comet  Muff  was  the  orderly  officer  of  the  day,  and  as  he  went  round 
the  barrack-rooms  to  inspect  that  the  whole  were  properly  swept  and 
cleaned  according  to  the  orders,  on  arriving  at  No.  12  he  placed  an  eye- 
glass in  his  left  optic  and  stared  at  Mrs.  Fennel  until  the  crimson  blush 
covered  her  cheeks,  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  own  mind, 
^^  she  was  a  demn'd  fine  woman — an  ornament  to  the  regiment  ;'*  a  similar 
conclusion,  also,  at  which  the  sergeant-major,  who  accompanied  him, 
arrived;  the  latter,  however,  inquired,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  ''Why  that 
piece  of  rag  was  left  there,"  which  he  had  fished  out  with  his  stick  from 
behind  the  door;  ''  hoped  it  wouldn't  happen  again  ;"  and  looked  foil  in 
the  face  of  the  frightened  woman.  The  tmie  was  not  very  &r  distant  for 
the  sergeant-major  to  follow  the  fisdlen  Belial  and  ''inake  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,"  and  enter  among  that  class  who  neither  care 
for  their  own  happiness  and  reputation,  and  are  so  consumed  in  their 
sensual  selfishness  as  to  set  at  nought  that  of  their  unhappy  victims^fbr 
a  venial  fault  Private  Fennel  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  guard-room. 

Now  was  the  opportunity,  the  fitting  opportunity,  for  the  seiveant-major 
to  put  his  base  projects  into  execution  towards  the  innocent  and  pretty  wife 
of  iPrivate  Fennel ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  prince  of  darkness  had  become  sub* 
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serrient  to  his  vicious  wishes,  and  projected  the  design  which  now  lay  as 
a  stumbling-block  in  his  career.  Nevertheless,  his  conscience  smote  him  ; 
he  even  paused  on  the  threshold,  afraid  to  enter,  as  he  beheld  the  young 
wife  suffused  with  tears  and  almost  broken-hearted.  It  was,  reader,  a 
pitiful  sight. 

The  sergeant's  first  object,  then,  was  to  fan  the  flame  of  grief  by  ex- 
aggerating the  position  of  her  husband,  expound  on  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  blackened,  as  he  tried  to  make  it  appear,  tenfold,  by  leaving  his  young 
wife  in  her  present  unprotected  and  unhappy  state,  and,  when  he  had  mnned 
her  grief  into  a  burning  heat,  he  tried,  by  cautelous  though  gentle  sym- 
pathy, to  assuage  its  force.  But,  luckily,  his  attempts  were  clumsy  and 
awkward  in  the  extreme — his  tempting^  palpable  and  abortive — his 
meshes  coarse  and  cable-like.  The  scales  fell  in  an  instant  from  the 
eyes  of  the  young  wife,  and  she  beheld  the  wily  tempter  clothed  as  man. 
His  base  and  perfidious  desig^ns  presented  themselves  to  her  mind  as 
dear  as  the  noonday  sun,  and  with  dignified  innocence  she  arose  to 
leave  the  room,  while  the  man,  dumbfounded,  cowered  beneath  the 
imperious  look  which  virtuous  woman  alone  can  give.  To  whom  now 
had  she  to  turn  to  for  advice  ? — to  whom  to  guide  her  down  the  slippery, 
dangerous  path?  To  the  other  soldiers*  wives? — Certainly  not.  They 
entered  pure  as  herself,  had  passed  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  come  out 
thence — what? — drunken,  emaciated,  slatternly  women.  To  whom, 
then,  must  she  turn  to  for  consolation  and  advice  ? 

Amongst  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which  her  husband  belonged 
she  had  remarked  one  with  good  features  and  a  kind  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, who  appeared  to  possess,  with  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  a 
good  heart.  To  him,  then — to  Lieutenant  Mowbray — she  determined 
to  confide  her  tribulation,  and  seek  his  advice;  albeit  she  had  heard 
his  exuberant  spirits  and  love  of  fun  generally  engaged  him  in — if  not 
instigator  of — every  practical  joke  played  off  in  the  barracks,  and  often 
elsewhere.  The  young  wife,  however,  could  not  help  hastily  attiring  her- 
self in  a  neat  cap  adorned  with  pink  ribbons,  and  careful^  wiped  away 
the  vestiges  of  grief — for  the  innate  vanity  of  women  will  not  be  cast 
aside  even  by  the  sorest  ills — and  then  bent  her  steps  to  that  portion  of 
the  building  denominated  *'  The  Officers*  House." 

Peal  upon  peal  of  laughter  greeted  her  ears  as  she  entered  the  build- 
ing; loud  and  merry  voices  resounded  through  the  passages;  and, 
through  the  defb  of  a  half-dosed  door,  she  behdd  Mowbray  vocifer- 
ating, directing,  and  leading  a  host  of  brother  subalterns  in  the  very 
intellectual  and  rational  amusement  of  packing  up  the  wardrobe  of  Cor- 
net Muff  in  a  large  chest — in  whose  room  the  party  were  then  revel- 
ling— and  were  rolling  the  wax  tapers  in  his  elaborately  worked  vests, 
emptying  a  jar  of  Everett's  eflulgence  into  his  cocked  hat,  and  filling 
his  sabre-tash  full  of  his  eau-de- cologne ;  and  which  chest  was  to  be 
forwarded  by  that  evening's  train  to  his  father  in  Belgrave  Square, 
with  the  lieutenant-coloners  kindest  compliments.  Comet  Muff,  the 
while,  being  sent  away  on  a  wild-goose  errand,  by  a  deceptive  letter, 
generally  termed  "  a  hoax."  The  party  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  good- 
humoured  jests  and  joyous  bantering,  mingled  with  loud  laughter,  one 
towards  another,  at  the  rich  expectations  of  the  conduct  of  the  absent, 
but  unfortunate  and  duped  victim  of  tiieir  pranks. 

Lieutenant  Mowbray  himself,  besides  iiolding  the  office  of  director 
ttd  ringleader,  was  nirther  recreating  himself  in  the  furtherance  of 
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natural  Kisioryy  combined  wiih  domestic  and  epicniean  utility,  by  fbim- 
ing,  as  he  expressed  it,  '^an  oyster- bed  in  bamcks ;"  wfaidi  he  did  by 
the  simple  process  of  opening  some  score  of  these  bivalTOus  fish,  termed 
oysters,  and  carefully  arranging  them  between  the  sheets  of  the  gallant 
comet's  bed. 

'^  By  Jove ! — there  goes  five  o'clock  !*'  exdaimed  Brown;  *^  and  that 
beast  of  a  riding-master  will  be  just  well  in  to  his  first  glass  of  whisky- 
toddy.     The  hunt,  then  I— the  hunt  I— the  hunt !" 

"  The  hunt ! — ^the  hunt ! — the  hunt !"  chorussed  the  party. 

^'  I  will  be  fox,*'  y<^unteered  Whiskerless.  ^*  I  owe  him  ame  for  this 
mcmiing  in  the  school;  he  nearly  wrenched  my  leg  off,  and  then  told  me 
to  sit  with  ease  and  comfort  to  myself — ^very  likely  indeed.** 

And,  accordingly,  off  set  Whiskerless  from  opposite  the  riding-mastei's 
room,  running  with  as  much  noise  as  he  could  make  all  down  the  whole 
range  of  passages,  followed  by  this  wild  and  reckless  bevy,  with  loud 
and  continuous  cries  and  firantic  who-ops,  to  the  yery  great  aimoyaaoe 
of  the  regimental  staff  officers,  who  were  nuninating,  after  their  foor 
o'clock  dinner,  over  a  quiet  hot  glass  of  spirits  and  water. 

Of  course,  the  '*  kill "  took  place  opposite  the  liding-mastcr's  door 
from  whence  they  had  started,  and  Wmskoless  was  pulled  down  amite 
loud  shrieks  and  louder  laughter ;  of  course  the  riding-master  came  oat 
purple  with  rage  and  dinner  at  thus  being  unoeremonioudy  disturbed 
from  his  evening  siesta,  as  he  sat  over  his  comfortable  nre  with  his 
wife  and  child;  of  course  he  expostulated,  which,  of  course^  was  totally 
disregarded ;  of  course  the  delinquents  were  reported  to  thev  commanding 
officer  in  the  morniDg;  with  many  more  ^of  courses,"  wholly  uninterest^ 
ing  to  the  reader. 

To  allow  the  mad  crew  to  pass  her  unobserved,  Mrs.  Fennel  stepped 
back  into  a  dark  recess  ;  but  what  was  her  horror  at  finding  hersdf  sod- 
denly  grasped  by  a  strong  pair  of  hands. 

^^  Lawk-a-daisy  me  I — Missus  Fennel ! — and  whatever  are  yoa  doing 

here  ?"  inquired  the  gin-cracked  v<noe  of  old  MoU  of  the  wash-house. 

^^  Ah ! — deary  me  I  them's  the  boys  for  fun.     Tom,  as  the  soidieis  call 

Muster  Mowbray,  is  the  chap  for  a  spree.     Whist !  them's  laughter^ 

them's  real  spirits.     They  are  wildies,  too.     Ay,  a  few  years,  very  few 

to  look  back  on,  and  wliere  will  they  be  ?     Some,  graven  steady  aen, 

with  childer  of  their  own ;  others,  feasts  for  worms  or  vultures,  and, 

maybe — heigho  I — ^some,  simk  in  misery,  crime,  and  ddbt.     Ay,  take  a 

stare  at  my  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes,  and  gprey  locks;  hu^ 

believe  me,  they  wer'n't  alus  (always)  so. — No !     Once  I  had  plom^ 

ruddy  cheeks,  and  nut-brown  hair,  uid,  some  said,  beauty.     I  was  as 

blithe  as  a  lark,  and  as  working  as  a  cricket,  and  as  merry  in  ths 

dance  or  fun  as   the   best  o'  them.      Well,    a  smooth-tongued  fins 

gentleman  came  to  our  village — ^it  is  a   common  story,  however— bd 

settled  a  small  sum  of  money  upon   me,  and  for   this  annuity  my 

husband  married  me;  but  gold  don't  buy  love;  though  I  have  nerer 

wronged  Jem  by  word  or  deed  sin'  he  nrst  courted  me.     No ;  I  hate 

serv^  him  faithfully,  except,  to  drown  sorrow  and  miaefy,  now  sad 

then  I  took  a  glass,  and  it's  grown  on  me.— But  Missus  Fenn^  what 

are  you  domg  here  ?"  and  the  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  the  teazs 

came  into  her  eyes.     "Deary  me  I  I  did  expect  better  ii  you,  Ifisstf 

Fennel."  / 

''  What  ?"  inquired  the  young  wifo^  in  astonishment 
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^  What!  YeSy  it  is  wbat!  Yon,  who  pretend  to  be  so  modest  as  if 
butter  would  hardly  melt  in  your  mouth,  strolliug  about  the  officers^ 
iMMsages  like  s  low  tatterdemalHoo ! — you,  who  have  a  smart,  kind  hus- 
band at  home  I — you,  so  modest  afore  him ! — ay !  it  does  pat  me  in  a 
passion,  it  does  inake  me  cry.  ^60-— go — afore  they  come  back;  go 
while  you  are  innocent     Oh !  Missus  Fennel !" 

*^  But  I  did  all  for  the  best,"  said  the  young  wife,  sobbing. 

**  For  the  worst,  I  should  say.  Ay !  how  many  a  girl  has  said  that  afoiB 
jou  hare, — ' I  did  it  for  the  best!'  I  knows  hunger  is  hard  to  bear ;  I 
mows  it ;  I  have  tried  it  and  felt  it  afore  now ;  but,  says  I,  says  I,  isn't  a 
dry  crust  and  innocence  better  nor  plenty  and  a  spotted  fame  ?  Ay  ! 
3Gs8us  Fennd,  you  knows  not  the  misery  of  conscience  till  you  hava 
tried  it,  it's  worse  than  any  larruping  man  can  give  you ;  I  have  been  lar^ 
roped  afbr^  now,  but  it  weren't  naif  so  painfm  as  my  conscience  after  I 
fell ;  besides,  if  your  husband  don't  hear  of  it,  nor  none  of  us,  there  is  One 
does,  and  you  will  bare  to  answer  for  it  some  day." 

Then  followed  the  explanation.  Mrs.  Fennel  told  eveiything^^ 
her  trials — her  temptations — her  sorrows;  and  the  good-hearted, 
though  drunken,  <^d  woman,  almost  shrieked  with  delight  at  the  youne 
wife'a  story,  and  swore  if  it  wer'n't  in  the  officers'  building,  she  would 
hug  her  to  her  bosom,  ^e  would,  as  if  she  was  her  own  daughter,  and 
craved  pardon  for  her  unjust  suppositions,  and  quickly  set  the  wife*s  mind 
at  ease  by  assuring  her  tnat  her  husband  would  be  released  from  '^  durance 
vile*'  early  in  the  morning,  as  his  crime  was  the  first  he  had  committed, 
and  one  that  was  anything  but  of  an  aggravated  character,  and  a  mild 
reproof  or  gentle  admonition  would,  in  all  probability,  be  his  only  punish- 
ment ;  and  then  the  two  wives,  with  their  hearts  considerably  lightened 
and  comforted,  set  off  to  Mrs.  Fennel's  room  to  enjoy  that  woman's 
never-failing  panacea  for  sorrows,  ills,  or  remorse — a  cup  of  tea,  with  a 
wee  drop  of  sprit  in  it 

XVIII. 

Somehow  or  other,  We — ^a  pair  of  top-boots — seem  not  to  have  had 
the  desired  effect  upon  Corporal  Malony's  vrife,  the  huntsman's  daughter; 
ao  Conner  came  to  the  determination  of  disposing  of  us,  "  turning  us  into 
baccy,"  as  he  expressed  it ;  and,  as  Mr.  Conner  was  a  man  of  impulse, 
action,  and  determination,  he  quickly  put  his  threat  into  execution.  One 
day,  as  our  owner  was  standing  by  the  guard-room  gate,  enjoying  his 
mid-day  pipe,  a  young  man,  travel-stained  and  dasty,  with  a  knapsack 
orer  his  snoulder,  and  a  Glengarry  bonnet  on,  with  curling  hair  beneath 
it,  and  well-worn  clothes,  neatly  and  well  put-on,  came  jauntily  by  ;  he 
seemed  as  if  his  cap  covered  his  establishment  and  fortune,  which,  in 
truth,  it  did. 

''  Hail,  king !  for  so  thou  art !"  exclaimed  the  traveller. 

The  soldier-servant  gave  no  reply,  except  by  a  few  more  vigorous  in- 
halations of  his  pipe. 

''  All  the  world's  a  stage — and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players." 

^*  Oh,  I  suppose  you  are  a  play-actor  ?**  said  Conner,  as  a  sudden  light 
broke  upon  him  through  the  hazy  wreaths  of  tobacco-smoke. 

«Ri^t,Okingr 

*'  One  of  the  double-shuffle,  chain-dance,  over-head-and-heels  sort  of 
chaps,  I  suppose,"  said  Conner,  endeavouring  to  imitate,  in  an  awkward 
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manner,  the  sailor's  hornpipe.     '*  Look  through  my  elhow  under  my 
knee  cove,  eh?** 

"  No,  sir !  one  of  the  legitimate  drama  gentlemen/'  said  the  other, 
with  a  sneer.  "  You—'  a  soldier,  full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like 
the  pard,  jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  seeking  the 
bubble  reputation  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth,* — hem! — Shakspeare." 

Now,  though  the  soldier  did  not  understand  one  quarter  of  all 
this  harangfue,  wluch  might  have  been  so  much  Hebrew  for  what  he 
knew,  still  he  considered  it  cast  obloquy  on  his  natural  propensity  to 
swearing,  as  well  as  his  profession,  and  the  slash  across  his  fiEtoe ;  and, 
together  with  the  sneer,  it  all  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  not  wishing  to 
obtain  an  undeserved  character,  he  gave  his  passion  vent  in  a  volley  of 
oaths. 

<'  Perhaps,"  said  the  stranger,  with  immoveable  gravity,  "  if  you  wish 
to  anathematise  anybody's  eyes,  you  will  your  own, — ^they  are  your 
own,  do  with  them  what  you  like ;  mine  are  also  my  otrn,  yery  good  at 
present,  and  I  wish  to  enjoy  them  as  such;  however,  don't  lose  your 
temper,  it  was  the  first  thing  they  taught  me  at  school — the  first  copy- 
text  I  ever  wrote.  You  know,  '  if  I  cease  Harlequin,  I  cease  from  eating,' 
i^perhaps  you  don't,  sir ;  never  heard  of  Goldsmith,  perhaps  ? — an  author, 
not  the  Jew,  you  know.  However,  don't  look  so  plaguy  sulky.  I  have 
one  shilling  in  the  world,"  continued  the  youth,  tossing  the  coin  in  the 
air  and  catching  it  again,  "  so  we  will  just  step  over  to  the  canteen  and 
share  it,  for  you  know 

A  soldier's  a  man, 
And  life's  bat  a  span, 
Why,  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 

lago — hem !     By-the-bye,  you  have  no  properties,  have  you  ?" 

''  Come,  •  can't  you  cease  your  funning  now,  eh  ?"  said  Conner,  on 
whom  the  shilling  and  the  canteen  had  effected  a  rapid  thaw.  "  Pro- 
perties, indeed !" 

''  Properties,  O  soldier !  are  the  theatrical  and  technical  term  for 
dresses,  synonymous  to  *  kits'  in  military  language ;  an  old  helmet^^>r 
coat — or  sash — anything." 

The  wary  old  soldier  eyed  the  speaker.  Did  he  want  to  get  him  into 
trouble  ?  did  he  wish  to  lay  a  trap  for  him  ?  persuade  him  to  sell  hb 
*'  kit,"  and  then  turn  Queen's  evidence  ?  The  young  man  had  a  frank 
countenance ;  it  would  be  of  no  emolument  to  the  stranger  to  bring  him 
to  a  court-martial ;  but  still  it  might  be  a  cunning  device  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  must  meet  with  a  parry,  and  follow  up  by  a  feint. 

''  No  I"  said  Conner.  **  I  know  my  duty  too  well,  sir,  to  my  Queen 
and  my  officers.  However,  I  have  a  pair  of  top-boots,  and  an  old  regi- 
mental coat  of  my  master's  I  will  sell  cheap." 

^^  A  banrain — ^the  boots — do — for  confidential  valets  or  rich  uncles — ^a 

'*  I  can  sell  you  some  uniform,"  said  a  rash  recruit,  to  whom  Conner 
immediately  gave  a  warning  look.  "  What  part  do  you  take,  eh  ?  I 
should  be  always  a  king  if  I  was  a  player,"  continued  the  frightened  re- 
cruit, for  something  to  cover  his  rash  sortie. 

'*  Then  your  state  would  be  a  joint-stool,  thy  golden  sceptre  a  leaden 
,  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich  crown  a  pitiful  bald  crown.     Prince  Henry— 
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hem !  To  thy  first  offer — accepted.  I  am  directed  by  a  manager  in  England 
to  purchase  properties  to  the  value  of  four  sovereigns — so  a  bargain^  most 
illustrious  stranger." 

In  the  quiet  rural  town  of  N ,  besides  its  usual  complement  of  the 

squire's  seat  and  parson's  rectory,  its  attomies',  its  doctors',  and  its  trades- 
men's houses,  its  small  barracks  for  a  company  of  infantry,  its  town-hall, 
its  inns,  and  its  shops — ^it  possesses  a  theatre;  and  to  this  temple  of  the 
twin-sisters,  Thalia  and  Melpomene,  we  found  ourselves  destined,  and 
that  our  new  sphere  of  life  was  to  be  *'  on  the  boards." 

There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be  imagined,  a  more  toilsome  health-sacri- 
ficing fate  than  that  of  the  provincial  player,  and  the  only  comparison 
we  can  possibly  bring  to  bear  upon  it  is  that  of  the  imfortunate  Sisy- 
phus, who  was  doomed  to  roll  a  stone  up  a  rugged  mountain's  side, 
and,  like  him,  these  much-to-be-pitied  players  are  perpetually  rolling 
their  stretched  and  aching  memories  up  the  steep  ascent  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  with  a  like  issue.  At  night,  after  that  he  '^  struts  and  frets 
his  hour  upon  the  stage,"  perilling  his  health  and  constitution  in  a  gaseous 
and  heated  atmosphere,  he  has  then  to  meet  the  midnight  colds  and 
damps,  or  frosts  of  winter,  and  when,  weary  and  exhausted,  he  reaches 
hu  miserable  lodging,  it  is  then  he  has  to  con,  and  learn,  and  write  his 
part  for  the  morrow's  ''cast'* — perchance,  a  hard,  and  laborious,  and 
painful  task  to  his  limited  capabilities;  and,  when  weary  nature  can  stand 
00  further  trial,  and  he  throws  himself  on  his  wretched  pallet  ere  his 
troubled  thoughts  are  settling  into  the  quiet  stream  of  blissfiil  dreams,  he 
is  aroused  by  the  loud  rap  of  his  landlady  with  the  dreaded  summons  of 
''  Rehearsal  at  nine!"  where  for  hours  he  has  to  bear  the  tyranny  of  the 
nutnager  for  not  doing  his  duty,  or  the  petty  jealousies  and  low  asperity 
of  his  fellow  actors  at  doing  it  too  well.  Thus,  each  succeeding  year, 
lives  on  the  poor  player,  until  age,  rheum,  and  a  broken  constitution  over- 
take him,  when  he  descends  to  the  badly-paid  and  half-famished  lot  of  a 
snpemumeraiy  or  extra  scene-shifter ;  and,  when  found  too  old  and  slow 
even  for  that  place,  he  is  appointed  to  that  of  doorkeeper,  which  last 
*'  age"  he  exchanges  for  the  parish  union,  and  then,  and  not  till  then^  *'  is 
heard  no  more.*' 

The  principal  tragedian  and  envy  of  the  company  was  Mr.  W.  V.  J. 
Smythe,  an  especial  favourite  with  the  manager,  who  always  gave  him 
^e  first  characters  in  return  for  his  espionage  on  the  acts,  deeds,  and  sen- 
timents of  the  other  actors  and  actresses  of  the  corps  dramatigue,  and 
vas  wont,  while  entertainine^  one  or  two  professional  brethren  at  a  petit 
souper,  or  a  quiet  dinner,  at  his  lodgings,  to  designate  the  aforementioned 
tragedian  in  die  terms — "  The  very  image  of  the  great  Mr.  Charles  Kain ;" 
and  certainly,  if  a  tall,  bony,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  large  features^  bad 
delivery,  and  hostile  intentions  towards  his  ^'h's,"  is  like  Mr.  Charles  Kean, 
^  hero,  Mr.  W,  V.  J.  Smythe,  was  the  very  image."  Miss  Louisa 
I'ielden,  nSe  Elizabeth  Simkins,  was  the  prima  donnOy  or  "  star,"  of  the 
ptt'ty ;  and  under  the  influence  of  gas,  dress,  and  rouge,  was  just  passable 
<^ough  in  beauty,  and  it  managed  to  ravish  the  hearts  of  her  unsophis- 
ticated and  countiy  audience  to  no  little  extent. 

The  theatre  itself  was  about  the  usual  size  of  countiy  theatres,  and 
the  audience  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality.  The  gallery  had  its  com- 
pl^n^enty  the  pit  half  fiilled,  and  the  boxes  nearly  empty,  save  two  at  the 
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extremities  of  the  crescent — tbe  one  called  '^  the  pTOSoeDiBm,"  and 
occupied  by  Ensign  flattersy  of  the  — th  Light  Infantry,  and  the  other, 
"  the  proprietor's/'  by  Mr.  Flooke,  attomey-at-law — ^young  Mam  always 
appearing  in  the  blue  undress  coat  of  his  regiment^  with  huge  brass  scales, 
while  the  disciple  of  Solon  adorned  his  person  with  a  green  Joinville  tie 
with  yellow  fringed  ends,  solid  Mosaic  studs,  a  bright  blue  satin  waistcoat^ 
covered  with  la^  yellow  sunflowers,  and  a  gieen  cut-away  coat,  s^^led 
at  Oxford  a  "  duck-hunter."  It  was  a  regular  case  of  Flatten  vtrtuB 
Flooke  as  £ur  as  Miss  Louisa  Helden  was  concerned;  and  to  enhghtea 
our  readers,  and  show  them  what  effect  this  constant  attendance  had  oa 
'^  the  star,"  let  us,  Asmodeus-like,  peruse  two  notes  her  £ur  fingen 
dropped  into  the  post-office;  and,  as  the  postmaster,  and  Flooke's  coafiden- 
tial  derk,  and  F]atters*s  servant  have  already  read  them,  and  commented 
over  them  in  public,  we  do  not  think  it  matters  if  two  or  tluree  people 
more  read  them  also : — 

«  Dear  sir — I  got  your  biUy  do  All  rite  I  forgot  what  you  told  me  that 
night  you  cheveled  me  home  as  I  am  A  poor  innocent  girl  toiling  for  pub- 
fic  opinion  I  received  The  broach  All  rite  and  I  shall  wear  it  in  Opheb 

to-morrow  I  was  thinking  of  doning  The  in — ex — ex— ex **  (she 

could  not  spell  the  word)  "  you  know  what  1  mean  And  becoming  your 
page — How  romantick!!  and  you  to  find  it  out!  I  want  to  see  yon  pie- 
cisley  At  three  to-morrow  at  haroMs  oak  I  want  to  see  you  on  bisness— 
rite  if  you  cant  come— 1  lost  my  purse  yesterday  very  kureoudy  and  2£ 
in  It.  I  have  been  singing  hemlock  on  his  brow.  Xcuse  all  Imperfecons 
from  your  afiectionate  Eliz.  Louisa  Feeldbit. 

"  To  Captin  Flatters,  Hofficer,  'Barries—.** 

Letter  No.  2  was  written  and  composed  by  the  door-keeper,  and 
directed  to  Mr.  Solicitor  Flooke,  and  run  as  follows  :— 

*'  Dr.  sir  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  leave  the  hard  and  beaten  road 
of  everv  day  life  to  meander  among  the  green  meadows  and  flowery 
fields  of  sentiment  and  love !  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  exchange  tlie 
common  place  and  vapid  conversation  of  my  every  day  sphere  for  your 
flow  of  intellect  and  talent  On  Thursday  I  can  again  enjoy  that  felicity 
diat  importune  and  horrid  officer  Flatters  is  ordered  away  for  that  day  on 
a  court  martial  meet  me  therefore  at  Harolds  Oak  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. How  happy  I  shall  be — with  but  one  alloy  my  poor  dear  mama's 
illness"  (The  prevaricating  hussey !  Her  poor  dear  mamma  had  been  dead 
and  buried  some  eight  years !)  '^  my  humble  salary  is  barely  sufficient  to 
pay  the  phyricians  fees  and  totally  inadequate  to  afford  those  little  com- 
forts her  serious  malady  calls  for  and  which  she  was  accustomed  to  ere  our 
reverse  of  fortune.  (Her  reverse  of  fortune,  forsooth!  Her  mother 
was  a  discharged  housemaid  of  the  Countess  of  BuUocksmithies.) 
Lady  Grimcot  used  to  sup|^  her  with  these  little  comforts  but  that 
noble  and  charitable  lady  has  now  left  Clapham  for  Florence,  but 
ere  she  departed  she  headed  a  subscription  list  in  aid  of  my  dear  and 
excellent  mama  which  an  indulgent  pubfic  have  most  fiberallv  seoonded 
and  should  you  be  enabled  to  gain  a  few  more  names  in  this  benevokiit 
design  you  will  ever  hold  by  a  debt  of  gratitude  yours  Mthfully 

Louisa.  FixLDEir. 

**  P.S.  I  have  received  the  bracelet,  it  is  lovely!  many  thanks.** 

After  the  perusal  of  the  two  fiiregobg  epietles,  we  thmk  the-fini  opi* 
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nion  ihat  will  strike  the  minds  of  our  readers  will  be  that  Miss  Louisar 
Fielden  was  neither  a  Chesterfidd  nor  a  Cobbett  in  the  fashionable  art  <^ 
letter- writing ;  but  as  the  '*  Phonetic  News"  says  *'  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ten  the  spelling  of  any  English  word  from  its  somid/'  it  most  then  dearlj* 
be  the  jomig  lady's  misfortune,  not  her  fault,  in  belonging  to  a  nation 
which,  according  to  that  print,  acknowledges  such  difficidties  in  its  ortho- 
graphy. The  second  inference  drawn,  in  all  probability,  will  be  that  **  the 
star*'  had  a  rare  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  that  she  did  not  dispense 
her  smiles  and  gumces  without  some  remuneration.  Nor  did  she  allow 
her  engagem^its  to  be  ^'  missed  to  their  exchequer's  cost,"  as  the  curiois 
purse  which  lost  itself  could  it  but  speak,  would  readily  hare  testified,  as 
well  as  the  little  subscriptions  for  that  Uu^fnan  and  ideal  personage — her 
bed-ridden  mamma,  which  rsubscriptions)  inyariably  found  themselyes  ap- 
propriated by  the  young  laay,  who  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
she  had  aroused  in  her  fellow-creatures  one  of  the  cardinal  yirtues,  which 
we  are  told  *^  corers  a  multitude  of  sins."  She  looked,  therefore,  upoa 
these  levies  on  her  charitable  friends  rather  as  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
them  than  upon  her ;  as  the  intention,  not  the  deed,  justifies  the  act,  it 
could  matter  but  little  to  the  donors  if  these  well-meant  intentions  and 
weahh  went  into  the  pockets  and  heart  of  a  mercenary  actress  or  a  bed- 
ridden old  woman,  so  long  as  they  got  the  credit  of  doing  a  good 
aeticm. 

Why  is  there  such  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  quiet  town  of  N ? 

Why  those  meiry,  happy  feces,  as  joyous  as  a  merry  peal  of  bells  on  a 
summer  Sabbath's  mom?  How  was  it  that  the  rural  magazine  des 
modes  of  ^*  Miss  Smith"  was  unusnaUy  filled  by  dames  ordering  velvet 
bonnets,  satin  polkas,  and  lovely  pelerines?  Why  was  it  that  the 
dandified  attorneys'  clerks  sported  their  outre  figures  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, on  broken-kneed,  tumble-down,  hired  hacks  ?  Why  is  there  swsk 
a  rush  to  the  news-room  as  the  daily  papers  arrive  ?  Why  did  the  jolly, 
rubicund  face  of  the  stout  com-fector  brighten  up,  as  he  ensconced  ms 
back  before  the  fire,  and,  as  he  took  a  skirt  of  his  coat  under  either  arm, 
inquired,  ''  How  aie  shares  ?"  Why  did  the  dull  grey  eyes  of  Farmer 
Thrashstraw  brighten  up  and  twinkle  as  he  read  the  City  Article  ?  and, 
lastly,  why  did  our  theatre  fill  so  well  ?  But,  nonsense !  it  is  not  las^, 
for  in  reality,  kind  reader,  the  joy  is  interminable,  and  simply  caused  by 
one  man — Mr.  Hudson ;  he  had  waved  his  mag^c  wand  over  the  town  of 
N-  ■,  and  a  Califomia  had  sprung  up,  or,  in  other  words,  '^The 
Bubbleton  and  Squeekleton  Railway"  was  opened,  and  the  shares  were 
actually  at  90  premium,  and  in  this  speculation  the  good  folks  of  N 
had  invested  their  capital.  The  bachelors  were  quite  frisky,  perpetrating 
matrimony,  tours, /efe«,  balls,  and,  of  course,  had  their  own  nig^t  i^  the 
theatre.     The  play  chosen   under  the  fiishionable  and  distinguished 

patronage  of  the  baGhek)rs  of  N was  '^  Hamlet,"  with  the  nautical 

drama  of  *^  Black-eyed  Susan."  it  certainly  was  a  case  of  '* '  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out."  Mr.  W.  V.  J.  Smythe,  the  veritable  personifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Kean,  was  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  His  dress  was  in 
keeping'  with  the  theatre,  not  with  the  play  of  <*  Hamlet ;"  one  of 
those  round  hats,  styled  by  some  "Jim  Crows,"  by  others  ** wide- 
awakes," and  bedizened  with  ribbons,  formed  the  chapeau  of  the 
iVtnce.  and  a  Charles  the  Second  tunic  his  sable  vestment;  but  not 
having  either  Hessian  boots  or  trunks  of  the  period,  he  substituted 
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our  worthy  selyes.  The  Ghogt  was  Mr.  Bunbuiy,  the  low  oomedian 
of  the  party,  a  gentleman  rather  addicted  to  corpulency  and  a  red 
£Ace,  and  habited  in  flesh-coloured  tights,  coloured  hose— each  leg  of 
different  colours — and  an  old  helmet  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head ; 
he  was,  in  hb  general  characters,  a  prime  favourite  with  **  the  gods," 
and  even  now  they  could  not  divest  their  minds  he  was  not  playing  the 
Buckstone  of  tlie  provincial  circuits,  for  just  as  he  had  delivered  the 
words,  *'  Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature  are  burnt  and 
purged  away,*'  simultaneous  cries  were  raised  in  the  gallery  of,  ^*  Never 
mind  that ;  tip  us  *  Old  Rosin  the  Beau  !' "  and  it  was  only  the  presence 
of  the  blue-coated  functionaries  of  the  law  which  could  restore  by  any 
means  order ;  but  when  the  ghost  scented  the  morning  air  ~  or  rather  the 
escaping  gas — and  has  to  descend  the  trap,  the  hole  was  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  embonpoint  of  the  facetious  Mr.  Bunbury,  and  there  he 
stuck,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  midway  between  heaven  and  earth,  to  the  no 
small  delight  of  the  audience,  who  would  not  this  time  be  silenced  by  the 
police,  and  encored  it  again  and  again  as  ^*  one  of  the  funny  dog's  jokes," 
while  Queen  Gertrude — Mrs.  Rogers — ^not  satisfied  with  being  accessory 
after  the  fact  of  her  husband's  murder,  but  must  needs  commit  a  few  murders 
on  her  own  account,  such  as  Shakspeare's.  as  well  as  a  few  minor  assassins* 
tions  of  her  «  h's"  and  "  w's."  After  the  play  followed  the  "  Boldero  Polka," 
by  a  young  lady,  the  calves  of  whose  legs  had  melted  into  her  ankles, 
and  after  various  lurches  and  jumps,  more  like  the  gambols  and  frolics  of 
a  porpoise  than  the  graceful  and  sylphlike  steps  of  a  danseuse^  she  threw 
herself,  in  an  exhausted  and  beautiful  manner,  into  the  arms  of  Signor 
Barritoni,  the  baUet-master,  which  graceful  attitude  was  rewarded  by  a 
round  of  applause  both  from  Ensign  Flatters  and  Mr.  Flooke,  and  a 
limited  portion  of  the  audience.  The  evening's  amusements  con- 
cluded with  that  highly  interesting,  very  dramatic,  strongly  im- 
probable drama,  ^'  Black-eyed  Susan ;"  for  we  much  doubt  if  any 
of  our  great  plays  have  had  a  greater  ''run"  among  a  provincial 
audience  than  the  one  we  have  just  alluded  to,  and  should  we  ever 
be  called  to  the  duties  of  playwright  from  sheer  necessity,  we  will 
certainly  take  that  nautical  drama  for  our  theme,  and  work  up  the 
same  component  parts  as  that  play,  and  endeavour  to  please  "the 
million,"  which  is  a  more  lenient  task-master  than  a  London  audience 
with  their  hosts  of  critiques.  The  great  points,  or  rather  "  hits,"  as 
they  are  styled,  to  please  our  second-class  flEishionable  society,  and  to 
captivate  our  provincial  gallery,  are  to  have  young  pretty  ladies,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  who  are  being  constantly  tempted  by  libertines,  for  no 
apparent  or  probable  reason  except  to  carry  out  the  morale  of  the  play; 
the  greatest  '^  hit"  is  always  to  have  these  libertines  rich,  as  if  wealth 
was  a  sort  of  cardinal  mackintosh  against  every  redeeming  quality  which 
we  poor  sinners  enjoy,  and,  by  the  same  theatrical  ratio,  poverty  is 
always  persecuted  virtue,  persevering  energy,  and  implacable  heroism. 

XX. 

What  means  tins  sudden  change?,  what  means  this  gloom? 
What  mean  those  dark  and  lowering  looks  in  a  spot  anon  so  cheer- 
ful ?     Forsooth,  the  once  happy  town  of  N seems  as  the  city 

of  the  dead.     Everything,  every  person,  is  as  dreary  and  mdancholy  as 
the  curfewy  "  the  knell  of  parting  day."    *Tis  as  an  accursed  Atj\  and 
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the  reason  ? — the  Babbleton  and  Squeekleton  bubble  had  bunt  Mr. 
DQsh,  the  millionaire^  had,  for  the  presentation  of  twenty  shares,  become 
the  manager,  president  of  the  board,  and  chief  director  of  the  aforesaid 
railway,  and  when  he  placed  affiurs  in  an  express  train  and  borrowed 
money  to  pay  a  very  high  discount  (utterly  impossible  to  be  paid  by  fair 
per  centage),  he  very  wisely  declined  office,  and  after  realising  nearly 
double  for  his  presentation  shares  retired  into  private  life,  and  handed 
over  the  Bubbleton  and  Squeekleton  affairs  to  Mr.  Jeremy  Cheatham,  a 
well-known  "  stag"  on  'Change,  who  had  commenced  life  as  a  stable-boy 
at  Scott's,  of  Malton,  and  having  passed  respectively  through  the  grada- 
tions of  leather-plate  jockey,  '*tout,"  and  black-leg,  he  finished  by 
'*  stagging;"  and  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
scheme  would  burst,  not  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Dash,  for  he  had  already 
sold  out ;  not  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Cheatham,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
straw ;  but  on  the  devoted  gulls  of  the  once-contented  town  of  N . 

Our  arena  of  science  was  empty.  In  vain  our  manager  tried  half- 
prices — in  vain  he  engaged  '*the  stars"  of  London — in  vain  he  brought 
out  new  pieces  ;  in  vain — alas !  all  in  vain,  everything  was  vain — ^the 
monetary  crisis  had  arrived.  He  called  together  his  corps,  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  "  illustrious  stranger,"  harangued  his  company,  intimating 
that  his  exchequer,  like  that  of  our  public  one,  was  perfectly  capable  of 
having  the  polka  danced  within  its  precincts  without  any  one  having  the 
slightest  chance  of  breaking  his  shins  against  its  bars  of  ingots,  and  con- 
cluded by  reducing  their  salaries  one-half,  which  being  a  case  of 
''option's  choice,"  as  the  young  prigs  say  when  they  are  vanned  off  to 
Bridewell,  why  the  motion  was  carried  easier  than  our  premier  would  an 
increased  income>tax,  and  worked  effectually,  until  one  fine  day,  as  tale- 
books  say,  the  treasury  and  manager  were  non  inventij  and  the  corps 
dramatique  deficient  some  weeks'  salary ;  whereupon  Messrs.  Slaughter 
and  Brownrap,  the  butcher  and  lodging-housekeeper,  stepped  in  and  seized 
the  theatrical  ''properties"  for  some  little  arrears  of  debt  which  the 
manager  in  his  hurry  of  departure  or  utter  forgetfidness  had  entirely 
overlooked. 

Pity  us,  reader  I     Behold  us  seized,  and  exposed  to  public  gaze ! 

"  Now,  gents  (oh,  the  horrid  word !),  the  third,  and  last  time.  A 
fine  new  pair  of  top-boots,  nearly  new ;  five-and-six  offered;  worth  at 
least  thirty  shillings.  Come,  gents,  be  sportine — ^five-and-six.  Five- 
and-seven — thank  ye.  Five-and-eight.  I  shall  positively  knock  it 
down.  Five-and-eight — agoing,  going,  go — go — ne.  Timothy  Taylor, 
postboy — thank  ye,"  screamed  our  auctioneer. 

And  thus  we  became  the  property  of  a  postboy ! — a  low,  dirty  post- 
boy !  WE,  who  had  graced  the  feet  of  a  baronet  I — sic  transit  gloria 
mundif  WE!  who  had  revelled  in  a  laboriously  cleaned  pair 
of  *'tops,'*  without  one  show  of  streak  or  dust  on  our  delicate 
selves,  and  the  couleur  de  rosCy  and  thus  to  find  ourselves  blacked  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  putty  powder  and  water! !  and  our 
"  necks"  smeared  over  in  huge  patches  with  paste  blacking !  which  the 
thic  kheaded  clumsy  dolt  meant  for  our  sides !  I  Our  indignation  is 
roused.     We  are  mad ! 

N •  had  once  been  a  town  of  no  little  repute  in  the  palmy  days  of 

posting  and  coaching.  Many  a  mul  with  its  four  panting  steeds,  and 
its  twanging  ya — ya — ho  from  the  guard's  horn,  came  dashing  up  to  its 
far-famed  hostlery,  the  Rose  and  Crown.     Many  a  long  stage  turned 
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oat  its  pasBengen  to  reTel  amoog  the  tongneSy  and  hams,  md  fewk, 
and  Yorkshire  pies  of  the  ht  rosy  Bomfiaoe;  and  the  oftlv*8  hell  rang 
often,  and  loud,  for  '^  two-pair  horM  on,**  as  the  peer  was  whiiied 
iqp  to  its  picturesqne  old  porch;  and  Should  there  he  any  young  IbUs 
vithin  the  carriages,  the  prim  old  landlady  came  nodding  and  curtsying 
ofat  with  a  china  dish  filled  with  sweet  biscuits  and  plum-^ake.  Bat 
those  palmy  days  have  passed  awaT— a  new  «m  has  begun.  N 
is  little  better  now  than  a  mral  viUage,  and  nought  anses  to  break 
the  doll  monotony  of  its  daily  dutiea;  the  grass  grows  between  the 
atones  of  the  pavement,  and  is  only  weeded  or  the  jpredatoiy  geese  and 
torkeys ;  the  children  pky  at  maHdes  where  betore  loued  the  x^id  wheds 
of  mailsi  coaches,  and  carriages ;  and  Timothy  Taylor,  as  he  doaed  ia 
the  old  porch,  uid  a  couple  of  travel-stained  navigators,  eating  tlieir 
bread  and  cheese  at  the  pedestal  of  the  market-<eros8,  and  the  geeae  and 
children,  seemed  the  only  animate  things  of  the  once  bustling,  busy  town 
ofN . 

A  rambling  noise  is  heard  in  the  distance ;  then  a  great  hnge  caravan 
of  a  <diariot,  painted  bright  yeUow,  much  the  worse  lor  wear,  is  seen 
coming  lumbering  with  a  jaded  pair  of  post-hones  up  the  principal 
street;  the  boy  cracks  his  whip  as  in  osys  of  yore — 'tis  vain;  the 
houses  have  dcme  their  best,  and  have  not  ^'a  spring"  left  in  them. 
The  carriage  was  that  of  Mr.  Tuhercain,  a  great  buUon  manufiicturer 
of  Birmingham,  and  he  appeared  to  have  ^buttons"  implanted  oa 
every  feature  of  his  iaoe  and  every  turn  of  his  form,  besides  studded  on 
the  panels  of  his  carriage,  and  every  possible  place  that  an  heraldic 
eoach-builder  could  devise.  Mr.  Tuhercain's  fiice — seared  as  it  was  by 
the  sBudl-pox— was  as  like  one  of  his  own  treble-gilt  indented  buttons  as 
it  could  well  stare,  and  his  voice  had  a  metallic  sort  of  roar,  like  one 
of  his  own  furnaces,  as  he  bellowed  fordi,  **  Horses  on." 

Mr.  Tubercain  was  on  his  return  finxn  an  excursion  to  the  Cumbsr- 
iand  Lakes,  where  he  had  taken  his  wife,  seven  children,  one  maid, 
and  one  man-servant,  to  see  Ii^b  in  this  sort  of  WombweD's  menaraie ; 
and  he  had  found  by  thus  travelling,  in  preference  to  raiboaos,  he 
had  effected  a  saving  on  the  whole  journey  of  seven  pounds  twelve 
shillings  and  threepenoe. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  landlady  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  would  have 
positively  objected  to  take  this  ^'  happy  imnilv*'  on  to  the  next  stage 
under  ianxt  horses ;  but  it  was  no  good  mootmg  such  a  question  now, 
as  she  had  not  four  horses  in  her  stables,  when  before  some  forty  or 
fifty  stood  in  line;  so  the  old  pair  was  brought  out,  who  did  duty  in  the 
omnibus  and  mail  cart,  and  anyway  else,  and  Timothy  Taylor  and 
ourselves,  and  off  we  set  at  a  '^  snail's  gfallop,**  among  the  jtbea  and 
hurrahs  of  the  small  boys,  and  the  grins  of  the  navvies,  and  the  stares 
of  the  groctf  and  his  assistant. 

Having  arrived  at  W'  ■,  the  next  stagey  Mr.  Tubeniain  calculated 
the  expense;  twelve  miles  at  twopence  a  mile — ^twopence  of  oome 
must  rmiuce  post-boy's  wages — makes  twai^-fom>— two  diillings ;  ibree- 
pence  for  a  glass  of  beer — two  and  three — lioeral !  and  two  aliulings  and 
threepence  were  accordingly  placed  by  the  careful  Mr.  Tubercain  into 
Timothy's  hand.  Timothy  looked  and  sighed,  and  touched  his  hat ;  had 
it  been  in  the  palmy  days  of  yore,  Timothy  would  have  returned  **  the 
compliment"  inth  all  the  civility  of  a  Beau  Brummel,  and  have  returned 
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home  wiihout  any  fee,  first  havinfif,  howeyer,  given  "the  office''  to  the 
next  boj,  and  miserable  then  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  traveller,  for  if  he 
reached  the  pace  of  fiye  miles  an  hour  he  might  thank  his  fortunate  stars. 
But  times  were  changed ;  Timothy  looked  a  supplicating  look,  and  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Tubercain,  ''  threepence  a  mile  used  to  be  the  usual  fee,  and 
times  toaa  so  yery  bad  now." 

^<  Just  the  reason  I  should  not  giye  you  any  more,  you  low  ragamuffin  ; 
awfl^  about  your  business,**  was  ue  loud  reply  of  the  man  of  buttons. 

Poor  Timothy!     Poor  us!     The  postboy  s  first  act,  on  his  return  to 

N ^  after  doing  up  his  horses  and  giving  them  a  fieirewell  pat,  was  to 

resign  his  situation,  his  second  to  cut  down  our  honourable  selves  into  a 
pur  of  shoes.  Times  mw  *'  wosser  and  wosser^  with  Timothy.  He  parted 
first  with  his  Sunday  clothes,  then  one  thing,  then  another,  and  lastly  our- 
selves; and  behold  us  now,  a  pair  of  shoes,  in  that  refuge  for  the  destitute,  a 
pawnbroker's  shop!  But  though  we  are  thus  degraded  and  lost,  we  still  hear 
and  see  muchof  lue,  destitution,  struggling  virtue,  and  debased  crime,  annals 
which,  were  they  laid  open  to  puhHc  view,  would  fill  page  upon  page'wiih 
the  most  saddemng  pictures  of  human  nature.  Here  it  was  We  learnt  that 
Mr.  Puffer  had  married  Miss  ^vertale,  but,  being  addicted  to  spirituous 
Cquors  in  his  youth,  he  became  a  complete  bibber  in  his  marriage  state, 
vntil  he  sud&nly  expired  one  morning,  but  not  before  he  had  con- 
siderably reduced  his  nther^s  hard-earned  rent-roll  by  various  bills,  post 
obits,  and  I  O  IPs.  How  true  are  the  words  of  the  great  northern  histo- 
rian,* when  he  says  "nowhere  does  the  enervating  influence  of  wealth 
appear  more  stronj^y  than  in  the  immediate  descendants  of  those  who 
Imve  raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions." 

Captain  Gwynn,  too,  had  married  Ada  Mac^llicuddy,  and  if  ever  you 
want  to  see  a  picture  of  true  matrimonial  happiness,  simplicity,  and 
imotless  innocence,  should  chance  or  &te  ever  take  you  as  fiir  as  India's 
climes,  tfaeie,  in  the  quiet  and  healthy  little  military  quarter  of  Dum 
Dum,  reside  this  happy  pair.  Harry  Devereux  was  manied  to  the  Lady 
Sophia  Coldwdl,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  modier,  who  was  obliged 
to  absent  herself  half  the  season  firom  town,  and  seek  the  south  of  France, 
to  escape  the  sarcasms  and  quips  of  the  &cetious  wag  Frisby  on  her  son's 
amourettes^  who  had  offered  himself  on  a  visit  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  to 
find  out  from  personal  zeseaish  the  fieusts  of  her  son's  love  case  and  duel, 
which,  with  many  iaaprovements  and  wittidsms,  was  that  wag's  stock 
joke  for  that  season,  and  cansed,  as  we  have  be€ne  said,  the  qpeedy 
retreat  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Devereux,  who  has  registered  a  vow  in 
her  lady's-maid's  hearing  that  no  other  son  of  hers  shall  ever  go  to  that 
barbarian  country  — Ireland — whose  only  £ate  ot^Ai  to  be,  in  her  opinion, 
'^  submersion  for  finty-eight  hoars  under  the  Ka."  To  conclude.  James 
"Whyte — our  worthy  modeller — has  once  more  returned  to  Kent,  and  is 
in  good  ctrcnmstances;  and  Private  Fenndi  is  superintendent  of  Uie  rural 

police  of y  and  his  good  little  wife  as  Uithe  and  as  meny  and  as  busy 

as  a  woodland  warbler  on  the  first  May  mom.  Thus  have  we  ended  our 
tale,  and  must  now  wish  you  ally  kind  readers,  '^  adieu."  Nay  !  let  us  not 
say  adieu  for  ever !  We  have  one  theme  left— 'tis  an  old  joke,  but  none 
the  worse  for  telling — we  can  write  our  L.  K  G. 

*  AllSQIk 
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THE  WESTERN  WORLD.* 

The  changes  which  the  United  States  are  constantly  exhibiting  ia 
every  national  point  of  view  are  so  great,  that  the  progress  made  by  tneui 
could  not  only  furnish  material  for  a  new  work  each  year,  but  also  for  a 
record  that  could  not  fail  to  be  full  of  stirring  interest  Mr.  Mackay's  book 
is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  wanted.  A  sober  serious  observer,  he 
surveys  the  developments  of  the  institutions  of  a  democratic  people  with 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  yet  as  quite  alive  at  the  same  time  to  the 
social  developments  going  on  around  him,  he  sketches  off  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people  with  all  the  colouring  and  strength  of  outline  of  a  success- 
ful artist. 

Landed  at  Boston,  our  traveller  contrasts  the  civility  and  courtesy  ex- 
tended by  the  federal  officers  both  to  strangers  and  natives  landing  in  the 
country  with  the  wanton  and  unmannerlyconduct  which  is  too  often  pursued 
at  our  own  ports.  Passing  Tremont  House,  which,  as  usually  occurs  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  hotels  in  every  large  city  in  the  States,  is  fuU^  oar 
traveller  drew  up  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  which  he  describes  as  an 
enormous  pile  of  red  brick,  perforated  by,  he  is  afraid  to  say,  how  many 
rows  of  windows,  having  a  large  wing  on  one  side,  called  Texas,  and  one 
in  process  of  completion  on  the  other  to  be  called  Oregon.  The  next 
addition  tiiat  will  have  to  be  made  will  be  doubtiess  California. 

We  are  ushered  up  a  marble  staircase  into  a  spacious  hall,  the  floor  of  which 
looks  like  a  gigantic  chequer-board,  being  composed  of  alternate  S(|uare8  of 
black  and  white  marble,  lookins  exceedingly  elegant,  but,  during  this  season 
of  the  year,  being  both  very  cold  and  very  slippeiy.  We  apply  for  rooms  at 
tlie  bar,  which,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  b  no  bar,  but  the  counting- 
house  of  the  establishment,  in  which  a  clerk,  elaborately  caparisoned,  sits 
enthroned,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  before  a  desk,  which,  in  point  of  cost 
and  construction,  would  be  a  piece  of  extravagance  in  the  Bank  parlour.  The 
walls  around  him  are  literally  covered  with  bells,  each  having  beneath  it  tbe 
number  of  the  room  to  which  it  corresponds,  and  they  count  by  hundreds. 
My  flesh  creeps  at  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  all 
runs  at  once. 

We  dine  comfortably  in  a  private  room,  to  gain  which  we  have  to  thread 
countless  lobbies,  lying  at  all  conceivable  angles  to  each  other.  How  a  warm 
meal  finds  its  way  such  a  distance  from  a  fixed  kitchen  is  a  myateiy  to  us. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  appalling  difliculties  obvioitsly  in  the  way, — for  it  is 
brought  all  the  way  from  Texas  to  Oregon, — it  is  as  speedily  as  it  is  well 
served. 

Boston,  however,  has  been  so  often  described,  that  the  varied  craft  in 
its  harbour,  its  busy  wharves,  its  characteristic  stores,  its  well  dressed  in- 
tellectual male,  and  its  &ir  female  population,  may  be  quickly  passed  by, 
premising  that  in  this  land  of  liberty,  nay,  in  front  of  Fanneuil  Hall  its^ 
where  its  tocsin  first  sounded,  the  smoking  of  a  cigar  is  not  permitted 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  round-about  journey  by  sea,  tiie  city  of  New  York 
is  approached  from  Boston  by  three  different  routes,  eacn  of  which  is  a 

*  The  Western  World  ;  or,  Travels  in  the  United  States  in  1846-47 :  exhibiting 
them  in  their  latest  development,  social,  political,  and  industrial ;  indading  a 
chapter  on  California.  By  Alex.  Mackay,  ^mj.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
at-LAw.    8  vols.    Richard  Bentley. 
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combination  of  railway  and  steam-boat  travelling.  Mr.  Mackay  appears  to 
hare  chosen  his  time  ill.  He  was  in  New  England  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  Alabama,  and  in  the  Southern  States  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  Northern.  Railway  traveUing  in  the  States,  however, 
whether  it  be  in  winter  or  summer,  has  mauy  marked  annoyances, 
first  as  to  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  carriage  very  common  in  the  United 
States : — 

It  consisted  of  one  great  compartment,  constructed  to  accommodate  sixty 
people.  It  was  like  asmall  church  upon  wheels.  At  either  end  was  a  door  leading 
to  a  railed  platform  in  the  open  air ;  from  door  to  door  stretched  a  narrow  aisle, 
on  either  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  seats,  wanting  only  book-boards  to  make 
them  look  exactly  like  pews,  each  being  capable  of  seating  two  reasonably-sized 
persons.  The  car  was  so  lofty  that  the  tallest  man  present  could  promenade 
up  and  down  the  aisle  with  his  hat  on.  In  winter,  two  or  three  seats  are 
removed  from  one  side  to  make  way  for  a  small  stove ;  and,  as  I  was  rather 
late  in  taking  my  place,  the  only  vacant  seat  I  could  find  was  one  on  the  pew 
adjoining  this  portable  fire-place.  My  immediate  companion  was  a  gentle- 
manly-looking man  under  forty  years  of  age,  a  loose  drab  coat  enveloping  bis 
{)erson.  and  a  bushy  fur-cap  covering  his  head.  Directly  opposite  him  sat  a 
ady  of  about  sixteen  stone  weight,  who  crushed  up  against  tiie  side  of  the  car 
a  gaunt  lanky  Vermonter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  me  apprehensive  that 
she  would  occasion  involuntary  squirts  of  the  tobacco-juice  which  he  was 
industriously  distilling  from  his  quid.  Her  travelling  stock  consisted  of  a 
carpet-bag,  almost  as  plump  and  bulky  as  herself,  wiiich,  as  she  was  bringing 
herself  to  a  comfortable  bearing,  she  consigned  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  drab  coat.  The  poor  man  had  leisure  afterwards  to  repent  of 
the  preference  shown  him,  for  having  once  hoisted  it  upon  his  knee,  the  owner, 
although  she  constantly  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  it,  never  offered  to  remove  it. 
He  could  not  put  it  on  the  floor,  which  was  moist  with  expectoration  ;  nor 
could  he  put  it  on  the  stove,  which  was  already  getting  red-hot.  He  had  no 
alternative  but  to  carry  it  the  whole  night  upon  his  knee ;  but  then  the  ladies 
are  used  to  such  attentions  in  America.  I  liad  no  reason  to  complain,  so  long 
as  I  was  not  the  man  in  drab. 

Finding,  ere  long,  the  heat  of  the  stove  rather  uncomfortable,  our 
traveller  repaired  to  one  of  the  platforms  attached  to  the  car,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  wile  away  time  in  the  open  air,  smoking  a  cigar,  observ- 
ing the  country,  and  reflecting  upon  that  great  social  and  political 
system,  which,  in  its  coloss^^  strides,  threatens  ere  long  to  monopolize 
the  continent. 

I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  such  reflections,  when  from  the  next  car, 
the  platform  of  wliich  adjoined  that  on  which  I  was  standing,  emerged  the 
"  conductor,"  alias  the  check-taker — who  is,  in  America,  a  peripatetic,  instead 
of,  as  with  us,  a  stationary  functionary.  Having  received  my  ticket,  he  was 
about  entering  the  car  which  I  had  just  quitted,  when  he  stopped  short,  and 
without  speaking  a  word,  eyed  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  be  took  a  great  interest 
in  me.  At  length,  having  permitted  his  quid  to  change  sides  in  his  mouth, 
he  observed,  in  a  tone  which  brooked  not  of  contradiction,  that  it  was  "  tar- 
nation cold."  To  this  I  readily  assented  ;  when,  finding  me  of  a  communica- 
tive disposition,  he  offered  me  his  tobacco-box,  and  inquired  if  I  preferred 
standing  where  I  was  to  being  seated  within. 

"Tis  but  a  poor  choice  between  being  frozen  and  being  roasted,**  I  ob- 
served. He  looked  at  me  again,  as  if  he  questioned  my  judgment,  and  then 
said— 

**  You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  I  reckon/' 

I  replied  that  I  was ;  and,  to  avoid  questions,  continued,  that  I  had  arrived 
that  very  day  by  the  Hibenaa,  af^er  a  very  boisterous  passage ;  that  I  was  on 
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my  wRy  to  New  York,  whence  I  intended  to  proeeed  further  south,  and  after 
seeing  the  country,  to  return  to  Europe  before  the  close  of  the  year.    All  this 
he  received  with  great  apathy,  and  then  intimated  that  he  was  merely  acting 
the  part  of  a  friend  in  telling  me  that  I  would  be  safer  inside. 
"  Is  there  any  danger  ?"  inquired  I. 

**  Supposing  there  was  to  be  an  accident,"  said  he,  "  you  wouldn't  stand  no 
chance  nere." 

Do  they  frequently  occur  with  you  ?"  I  demanded,  somewhat  hastily. 

We  do  sometimes  run  off  the  rail,  that*s  all ;"  said  he,  without  the  slightest 
emotion ;  and  then  passed  into  the  car  without  deigning  to  know  how  I  r^ 
ceived  the  announcement.  There  was  but  a  pitiful  choice,  certainly,  between 
an  instantaneous  crush  to  death,  and  a  slow  broil  by  the  stove ;  but*  preferring 
the  latter,  I  repaired  to  my  place,  and  submitted  to  it  until  the  train  reacbed 
Worcester. 

Nor  18  this  all.  Take  a  peep  at  a  atatioD,  that  of  Woroesfcer,  wheie 
the  line  branches  off  in  two : — 

For  some  minutes  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  Bedlam  hard  by  had  been  let 
loose  upon  the  station,  or  depot,  as  it  is  universally  called  in  America.  To 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  confusion— the  rushing  to  and  fro— and  the  noise, 
with  which  all  this  was  accompanied,  is  impossible.  Some  pounced  upon  the 
refreshment-room,  as  if  they  fancied  it  the  up-train,  and  in  danger  of  an  iomie* 
diate  start ;  others  flew  about,  frantically  giving  orders,  which  there  was  no 
one  to  obey ;  whikt  by  far  the  greater  number  were  assuring  themselves  of 
the  safety  of  their  baggage.  This  was  very  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  line 
here  branched  off  into  two ;  the  one  proceeding  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to 
Norwich,  en  route  to  New  York.  It  is  bv  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
passenger  to  find,  at  his  joume/s  end,  that  bis  luggage  has,  from  this  point,  taken 
an  independent  course  for  itself,  pursuing  the  shortest  road  to  toe  far-west, 
whilst  its  owner  is  on  his  way  south,  or  vice  vend.  This  sometimes  arises  from 
the  luggage  being  put  into  the  wrong  van,  and  at  others  from  the  vans  them- 
selves being  put  upon  tlie  wron^  lines.  Sometimes  the  separations  are  most 
heart-rending — husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  being  sent  off  in 
different  directions.  I  found  afterwards  tlmt  this  was  the  case  with  a  lady  in 
the  carriage  immediately  behind  that  iu  which  I  sat.  She  had  been  torn  both 
from  her  husband  and  her  bandbox.  She  had  no  concern  about  the  former, 
as  she  said  he  knew  bow  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  her  new  velvet  bonnet, 

oh  I She  consoled  herself  by  abusing  the  conductor,  who  bore  it  meekly 

for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  g^cMided  into  telling  her  that  that  was  not  the 
way  in  which  to  treat  a  gentleman,  and  that  she  had  no  business  to  get  into 
the  vnrong  train ;  from  which  he  derived  but  little  satisfaction,  as  she  insisted 
the  whole  way  that  it  was  the  train  that  was  going  wrong. 

At  Norwich,  we  have  again  the  nsoal  scramble  for  hoteb,  which 
were  all  full  to  overflowing,  and  not  a  spare  bed  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money : — 

The  ponderous  but  very  comfortable  arm-chairs,  which  invariably  form  the 
chief  feature  in  the  garniture  of  an  American  tap-room,  were  immediately 
appropriated,  as  were  also  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Some 
laid  themselves  down  upon  the  floor,  with  billets  of  wood  for  their  pillows.  I 
had  luckily  been  able  to  seize  upon  a  chair,  and  sat  for  sometime  musing  upon 
the  strangeness  of  my  position.  On  my  left  sat  a  large  burly  man,  about  forty, 
in  the  attire  of  a  farmer,  and  who,  like  mvself,  seemed  indisposed  to  slumber. 
He  chewed  with  unusual  vehemence  ;  and  my  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
him  by  the  unerring  certainty  with  which  he  expectorated  over  one  of  them, 
into  a  spittoon,  which  lay  between  two  sleepers  on  the  floor.  He  occasionally 
varied  his  amusement  by  directing  his  filthy  distillations  against  the  stove,  from 
the  hot  side  of  which  they  sometimes  glanced  with  the  report  of  a  pistol.  By- 
andpbye  we  got  into  conversation,  when  I  discovered  that  he  was  from  toe 
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Granite  State,  as  New  Hampshire  is  called,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Oregon,  via  New  York  and  Gape  Horn,  a  distance  of  15,000  miles,  but  of 
whidi  he  seemed  to  make  very  light.  Hb  only  trouble  was,  that  he  would  be  too 
late  for  the  ship,  which  was  to  sail  on  the  following  day.  I  observed,  that  in 
that  case  his  disappointment  must  be  very  great,  inasmuch  as  many  weeks 
must  elapse  ere  a  similar  opportunity  again  presented  itself  to  him.  He  as- 
sured me  that  it  would  be  very  trifling,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  since  he 
had  supped,  should  he  miss  the  ship,  to  '*  go  west**  to  **  Illmois  State.**  I  was 
astonished  at  the  fecility  and  aprarent  indifierence  with  which  he  abandoned 
the  one  purpose  for  the  other.  But  it  is  this  flexibility  of  character  that  is  at 
the  very  foundation  of  American  enterprise.  Let  your  genuine  Yankee  find 
one  path  impracticable,  and  he  turns  directly  into  another,  in  pursuing  which 
he  never  permits  his  energies  to  be  crippled  by  futile  lamentations  over  past 
disappointments. 

Embazkmg  on  the  steamer  from  Alleyn's  point,  on  the  River  Thames 
our  traveller  was  borne  past  a  tall  obelisk,  raised  to  the  memory  of  some 
Amexicans^  who  are  saia  to  have  been  treacherously  massacred,  during 
the  Tev<dationary  war,  by  British  soldiers  : — 

Whilst  looking  at  this,  two  men,  who  were  on  deck,  advanced  and  stopped 
within  a  pace  or  two  of  me.  The  elder,  and  spokesman  of  the  two,  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  dressed  in  a  long  overcoat,  which  was  unbut- 
toned, and  hung  very  slovenly  down  to  his  heels.  He  stooped,  not  at  the 
shoulders,  but  from  the  stomtich  ;  whilst  his  sallow  face  was  furrowed  like  a 
newly  ploughed  field.  His  lips  were  thin  to  a  degree,  his  mouth  being 
marked  but  by  a  sharp  short  line;  and  when  he  looked  at  you,  it  was  with 
nervous  and  uneasy  glances,  furtively  shot  from  beneath  a  pair  of  shaggy  half- 
grey  eyebrows.  His  expression  was  malignant,  his  Unti  ensemble  repuKve.  I 
instinctively  turned  away  from  him,  but  it  seems  I  was  not  to  escape,  for, 
having  brought  me,  as  he  thought,  within  hearing  distance,  he  muttered  to  his 
companion,  but  evidently  at  me — *'  Yes,  there's  a  moniment  raised  to  the  eter- 
nal shame  of  the  bloody  Britishers;  but  well  take  the  change  out  of  them  for 
that  yet,  or  Colonel  Polk's  not  my  man,  by  G — d  !**  I  looked  at  him,  me- 
chanically, as  he  uttered  these  words.  He  stood  between  me  and  his  com- 
panion, as  motionless  as  a  statue,  his  eye,  which  turned  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  apparently  fixed  on  the  distant  shore  of  Long  Island,  but  with 
ears  erect,  in  evident  expectation  of  some  rejoinder  to  this  flatterine  harangue. 
Deeming  it  more  prudent  to  make  none,  I  turned  away  and  paced  the  deck, 
which  I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  caused  him  no  little  disappointment. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark^  however,  that  this  occurred  during  the 
Oregon  mania,  and  that  the  man  who  could  manifest  his  hostility  in  so 
gross  a  manner  was  one  of  the  few  to  be  met  with  in  the  sea-board 
and  oonunercial  States,  who  had  been  seized  with  the  mania,  and  so 
powerfully  did  tliyo  poison  operate  upon  him  that  he  could  not  keep 
from  biting. 

Ab  the  steamer  approached  New  York,  a  more  amusing  and  equally 
characteristic  scene  occurred : — 

Af^er  breakfast,  I  seated  myself  by  the  stove,  and  commenced  reading,  but 
had  been  thus  enraged  only  a  few  minutes  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  stout 
short  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  snufiT-coloured  cloth  from  head  to  foot, 
who  made  me  his  confidant  so  far  as  to  inform  me  that  we  had  been  veiy  lucky 
in  getting  a  boat.    Having  nothing  to  object  to  so  obvious  a  proposition,  I 
categorically  assented,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  resume  my  book.    But  in 
tills  I  was  aisappointed,  for  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
very  self-sufficient  expression,  who  asked  me — 
'* Didn*t  our  Prez*dent*s  message  put  the  old  Lion's  back  up?** 
The  steamer  by  whidb  I  had  arrived  being  the  first  that  had  left  Liverpool 
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after  the  receipt  in  England  of  the  President's  warlike  message,  the  most  in- 
tense interest  was  manifested  on  all  hands  to  know  the  effect  which  it  had 
produced  in  Europe.    I,  therefore,  replied — **  Considerahly." 

•*  We  expected  it  would  rile  him  a  bit—  rayther— we  did;"  added  he. 

"  Didn't  it  frighten  him  a  leetle  ?"  asked  the  gentleman  in  snuff-colour. 

**  As  an  Englishman,  I  would  fain  be  spared  the  humiliating  confession," 
replied  I;  "particularly  as  the  whole  will  be  publbhed  in  the  papers  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

This,  as  I  expected,  only  made  them  the  more  curious.  The  first  speaker 
returned  to  the  charge,  urging  me  to  let  them  know  what  had  taken  place, 
and  advising  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  might  consider  myself  amongst 
friends ;  and  that  the  Americans  were  not  a  "  crowin'  people.** 

"  Well,  gentlemen,*"  said  I ;  *'  if  you  can  sympathise  with  a  fallen  enemy,  I 
have  no  objection  to  speak  plainly  with  you.**  They  siiook  their  heads 
affirmatively,  and  showed,  by  drawing  closer  to,  that  they  really  meant  kindly 
towards  me. 

"  The  publication  of  the  Message,**  I  continued,  *'  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  shake  to  its  foundation  the  European  settlement  of  1815.  Prince 
Mettemich  immediately  dismissed  Reis  EflTendi  across  the  Balkan.  M.  Guizot 
notified  Abd-el-Kader  that  the  triple  alliance  was  at  an  end ;  wbikt  England, 
in  alarm,  Uirew  herself  into  the  nands  of  Russia,  entering  into  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  that  power ;  and,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
giving  up  the  temporary  possession  of  Tilbury  Fort  to  the  Autocrat,  whose 
troops  now  garrison  the  key  of  the  Tnames.** 

"Is  that  the  way  the  British  Lion  took  the  lash  of  'Young  Hickory?" 
asked  the  first  speaker.    "  Well,  I  swan  — ** 

"  He  needn't  have  been  scared  in  such  a  hurry,  neither,**  said  the  gentleman 
in  snuff-colour ;  "  for  maybe  we  didn't  mean  it,  after  all.** 

The  aspect  presented  by  New  York  in  1846,  so  much  resembles  that 
which  it  presented  in  1844  and  1845,  that  it  need  not  detain  as.  The 
steam-boat,  the  rail,  and  less  frequented  cities  have  at  least  the  attraction 
of  grater  variety.  The  passenger  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  has 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  station  by  steam-boat  across  the  Hudson.  On 
gaining  the  opposite  shore  Mr.  Mackay  describes  the  passengers  aa 
jumping  in  crowds  upon  the  floating  slip  where  they  landed,  and  flying 
with  a  precipitation  which  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  each  and 
every  of  them  had  been  pursued  by  a  sheriff's  officer.  We  wonder  what 
chance  ladies  have  in  a  country  where  every  thing,  seats  in  carriages, 
berths  in  steam-boats,  beds  in  hotels,  and  plates  at  dinner,  are  only 
obtained  by  a  rush  and  a  struggle  ? 

The  snow  was  driflted  in  wreaths  on  the  rail,  and  the  train,  preceded 
by  a  snow-plough,  would  rush  at  these  like  a  huge  battering-ram,  and 
if  it  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  its  way,  would  back  and  rush  to  the 
charge  again  and  agiun,  throwing  all  the  passengers  of  a  heap  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  carriages.  Sometimes,  in  tender  mercy  to  the  said 
passengers,  the  train  would  be  detached,  and  the  locomotives  set  at  it 
themselves,  taking  a  good  race,  so  as  to  strike  with  more  effect.  The 
breach  at  length  made,  back  they  would  come  for  the  train,  which  they 
tugged  along  like  so  many  camp  followers,  xmtil  a  fresh  obstacle  had  to 
be  stormed. 

New  as  all  this  was  to  me,  it  was  exciting  and  amusing  enough  so  long  as  it 
occasioned  us  no  serious  detention;  but  just  as  we  were  approaching  the  New 
Brunswick  station,  we  ran  into  a  tremendous  wreath  with  such  force,  as  to 
baffle  all  our  efforts  to  get  out  of  it  again.  In  vain  did  the  engineers  use 
every  device  which  mortal  engineer  could  hit  upon.    There  were  3ie  locomo- 
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lives  lialf«biiried  in  the  snow,  and  there  they  would  remain.  The  poor  plough, 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was  completely  invisible.  Our  position 
was  like  that  of  a  great  sword-fisl)  which  thrusts  tiis  formidable  weapon  into  a 
ship's  side  with  such  effect  that  he  cannot  extricate  himself  again. 

"  Snagged,  I  reckon^''  said  a  Mississippian  to  the  company  in  general. 

**  WeVe  not  aground,  no  how,  that's  clear,"  added  a  Missourian  beside 
him. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  ground  to  put  my  foot  on,'*  said  a  man  from  New 
Hampshire,  wlio  must  have  stood  about  six  feet  six  in  his  stockings. 

'^  I  am  sure,  stranger,  you  needn't  want  ground  where  a  seventy-four  wiU 
float,"  ejaculated  tlie  Mississippian,  laughing,  and  eyeing  him  from  head  to 
foot.  The  rest  joined  in  the  laugh  against  the  New  Hampshire  Anak,  who 
drew  in  his  legs  under  his  seat,  as  if  he  was  shutting  each  of  them  up  like  a 
clasp-knife. 

The  efForts  made  to  relieve  the  train  were  vain  ;  there  was  an  hotel 
at  Brunswick,  but  the  beds  were  pre-engaged  as  at  Norwich,  and  so 
about  300  passengers  had  to  make  a  night  of  it,  in  frost  and  snow,  in 
the  beleagured  carriages. 

We  had  a  newly  married  couple  in  our  carriage,  and  they  alone  had  my 
sympathy.  The  ceremony  had  been  performed  that  very  day  in  New  York, 
and  they  were  now  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia  on  their  marriage  trip.  They 
were  both  young,  the  bridegroom  apparently  not  exceeding  twenty,  and  the 
bride  looking  about  sixteen.  There  she  sat,  in  her  ribbons  and  orange 
blossoms,  looking  shy,  confused,  disappointed,  and  half  sorrowful.  Poor 
thing !     I  pitied  her. 

'^  De  best  house  in  Philadelphy,  Sa,"  said  an  officious  negro,  when  our 
traveller  at  length  reached  the  end  of  his  journey. 

"  Is  it  far  off?"  I  inquired. 

*'  Good  bit  from  de  water,"  said  he,  "  but  not  fur  when  you  get  dere." 

External  life  in  Philadelphia  being  pretty  much  what  life  in  New 
York  is,  with  the  exception  that  the  same  impetuous  activity  is  not 
observable,  that  it  has  a  more  orderly  and  decorous  look,  the  passions 
both  for  amusements  and  dress  being  more  subdued,  yet  much  gaiety 
and  no  little  vice  being  hid  under  a  prim  mannerism ;  we  shall  pass 
onwards.  About  a  hundred  miles  of  railway  connect  Baltimore  with 
Philadelphia,  the  petty  State  of  Delaware  being  crossed  by  the  road 
uniting  the  capital  of  Maryland  with  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  journey  by  railway  south  of  Philadelphia,  and,  indeed,  south  of  the 
Hudson,  has  many  things  about  it  that  are  disagreeable  to  the  stranger.  It  is 
then  that  he  is  brought  in  close  contact  with  tobacco-chewing  to  an  extent 
that  is  positively  disgusting.  If  previously  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this 
depravity  of  taste,  he  might  fancy,  seeing  a  number  of  men  with  their  respec- 
tive jaws  constantly  in  motion,  that  they  belonged  to  the  race  of  animals 
chewing  the  cud — with  the  expectoral  accompaniment  as  a  slight  modification 
of  the  practice.  Nowhere  is  this  disgusting  habit  so  essentially  annoying  as  in 
a  railway  carriage.  In  the  open  street  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  nuisance,  as 
it  is  in  a  public  room,  such  as  a  bar-room,  by  giving  a  wide  berth  to  the  spit- 
toons; but  in  a  railway  carriage  there  is  no  escaping  it.  Think  of  being  cooped 
up  in  a  small  compartment,  with  no  vacant  space  but  the  narrow  aisle  in  the 
centre,  with  nine-and-fifly  distillers  of  tobacco-juice  around  you  !  Tlie  con- 
stant spitting  which  takes  place  from  the  moment  that  the  passengers  take 
their  seats,  is  carried  on  to  so  formidable  an  extent,  that  scarcely  five  minutes 
elapse  before  the  floor  is  absolutely  moist  with  it. 

Nor  are  these  all  the  unpleasantnesses  of  travelling  in  the  Southern 
States.    The  extent  to  which  the  Anglo-Americans  carry  their  antipathy 
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to  the  coloured  race  is  witnessed  bere  in  its  fblL     Here  is  a  painful 
example : — 

At  one  end  of  the  car  in  which  I  was  seated  sat  a  young  man,  Tery  rcspecCp 
ably  dressed,  but  who  bore  in  his  countenance  those  traces,  almost  indelible, 
which,  long  after  every  symptom  of  the  colour  has  Tanished,  bespeak  the  pre- 
sence of  African  blood  in  the  veins.  The  quantity  which  he  possessed,  could 
not  have  been  more  than  12^  per  cent  of  bis  whole  blood,  tinging  his  skin 
wiUi  a  sliade,  just  visible,  and  no  more.  If  his  &oe  was  not  as  white,  it  was,  at 
all  events,  cleaner  than  those  of  many  around  him.  I  observed  that  he  became 
very  uneasy  evenr  time  the  conductor  came  into  the  car,  eyeing  him  with  timid 
Ranees,  as  if  in  (ear  of  him.  Divining  the  cause  of  this  conduct,  I  determined 
to  watch  the  issue,  which  was  not  long  delayed.  By-and4)y,  the  conductor 
entered  the  car  again,  and,  as  if  he  had  come  for  the  purpose,  walked 
straight  up  to  the  poor  wretch  in  question,  and,  without  deigning  to  speak 
to  him,  ordered  him  out  with  a  wave  of  his  finger.  The  blood  in  a  mo- 
ment mounted  to  his  temples,  and  suffused  his  whole  face;  but  resistance  was 
vain;  and  with  a  hanging  head,  and  broken-hearted  look,  he  left  the  carriage. 
He  was  not  a  slave ;  but  not  a  soul  remonstrated,  not  a  whisper  was  heard  in 
his  behalf.  The  silence  of  all  indicated  their  approval  of  this  petty  manifesta- 
tion of  the  tyranny  of  blood.  These  bold  defenders  of  "  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,**  these  chivalrous  assertors  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde» 
pendence,  looked  with  utter  indifference  on  this  practical  violation  of  the 
"  rights  of  man.** 

"  Sarved  the  d — d  nigger  right,"  said  a  youngster  scarcely  twenty,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car,  and  those  immediately  around  him  laughed  at  the 
remark. 

The  station  at  Baltimore  is  described  as  being  like  Pandemonium  lei 
loose.  There  was  not  an  hotel  in  town  but  was  represented  by  one  or 
two  negroes,  who  did  the  touting  for  it,  each  having  the  name  of  his 
Boniface  displayed  on  a  band  which  surrounded  his  hat. 

''Barnum*s,  gentlemen — Barnum's  —  now  for  Bamum*s  —  only  bouse  ia 
town — rest  all  sham— skin  but  no  'possum— *yhaw,  yhaw — Bamum's,  Bar- 
num's !" 

'*  Cause  Eagle  eaten  all  de  'possum  up,  and  left  nuffin  but  de  skin — de 
Eagle's  de  house,  gentlemen — hurra  for  de  Eagle  !**    Tliis  was  said  by  another. 

"  Get  out,  you  brack  man,"  said  the  representative  of  Barnum's,  himself  the 
blacker  of  the  two ;  *'  tell  your  massa  to  send  a  genleman  next  time,  wiU 
you — it's  lowerin*  to  de  profession  to  hab  you  here — get  out. — Barnum's 
gen'lemen — Barnum's  I" 

Baltimore,  the  chief  seat  of  Catholidsm  in  the  United  States,  upholdsi 
according  to  Mr.  Mackay,  its  character  for  beautiful  women ;  but  the 
Mexican  war  has  diminished  its  credit  for  containing  the  greatest  number 
of  blackguards.  As  the  north  trains  had  their  snow-ploughs,  so  the 
trains  in  the  south  had  their  cow-ketchers — a  strong  iron-grating  fixed 
to  the  front  of  the  locomotive.  On  the  way  from  Baltimore  to  Washing- 
ton an  unfortunate  cow  that  was  lyine  on  the  line  was  killed,  and  picked 
up  at  the  same  time  by  this  formidable  instrument 

•*  I  can  stand  a  hog,  but  them  'ere  cows  are  the  devil  to  pay,"  said  the 
stoker,  as  he  proceeded,  with  tlie  help  of  some  others,  to  drag  the  carcase  off 
the  machine,  and  deposit  it  bv  the  side  of  the  line. 

*^  Might  they  not  as  well  take  it  into  Washington  now?"  I  observed  to  one 
of  the  bystanders. 

"  I  suppose  they  would,"  said  he,  **but  that  they  want  to  leave  room  for 
the  next  f  a  remark  which  enabled  me  certainly  to  resume  my  place,  with  a 
very  comfortable  feeling  of  security. 
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The  capital  and  the  capitdi  must  share  the  £bU»  of  ether  well-known 
cities,  and  he  passed  oyer  oriefly.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  Mackay, 
who  makes  eadb  the  central  point  for  lengthened,  hut  able  and  unpre- 
judiced, discussions  upon  American  society,  local  and  general,  and  on  the 
politicians  and  political  aspect  of  the  United  States.  So  also  entering 
mto  Virginia  inevitably  leads  to  as  lengthened  disquisitions  on  slaveir, 
its  social,  moral,  and  political  aspect,  as  Washing^n  does  to  party-spirit, 
organisation,  and  tactics  of  the  federalists  and  separatists.  These  are  the 
heavy  dishes  in  a  course  of  American  travel :  u  e  must  keep  to  lighter 
fBure. 

From  Washington  to  Richmond,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  is  per- 
formed by  steam-boat  on  the  Potomac,  the  scenery  of  which  is  full  of 
beauty  ;  the  latter  by  rail.  An  example  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  water- 
journey,  remarkably  illustrative  at  what  an  early  period  of  life  that 
sharpness  of  repartee,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Anglo- Americans^ 
develops  itself : — 

Amongst  those  who  arrived  by  the  train  from  Richmond,  was  a  western 
&imer  and  his  family,  evidently  on  a  summer  tour. 

'*  Father/'  said  his  son,  an  intelligent' little  boy,  after  looking  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  broad  expanse  of  tlie  river,  "  it's  as  big  as  the  Miss's! ppi." 

"And  as  yaller  too,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  we  don't  have  no  snags  nor  alligators  here,  my  little  man  ;  nor  do  we 
blow  up  two  or  three  hundred  people  at  a  time,"  said  a  Virginian  in  shirU 
sleeves,  who  was  doing  duty  in  some  capacity  or  other  on  the  wharf,  and  who, 
hearing  the  boy's  remark,  was  anxious  that  he  should  not  go  misinformed  upon 
the  points  wherein  the  Potomac  had  the  superiority  over  any  and  every  river  in 
the  West. 

"  Cos  you  can't  get  up  steam  enough  in  Virginny  to  blow  up  an  egg-shell," 
retorted  tlie  boy,  discerning  his  informant's  intention,  and  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  it ;  for  which  he  was  informed  by  the  latter,  that  he  was  *'  too  smart  by 
half,  if  be  onlv  know'd  it,"  and  that  to  a  moral  certainty,  his  father  *'  must  have 
many  more  like  him." 

Richmond  is  a  small  but  pretty  town,  with  the  appearanco  of  which 
most  persons  are  ^miliar  in  this  country,  from  the  numerous  prints  that 
are  met  vrith  of  the  stones  and  the  falls  contiguous  to  it.  At  llichmond, 
the  traveller  first  finds  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  the  south,  superadded 
to  that  frank  and  ready  hospitality  which  is  everywhere  characteristic  of 
American  society.  But  there  is  also  another  feature  of  southern  blood, 
exceeding  sensitiveness,  and  so  strict  is  the  code  of  honour  here,  that  even 
coolness  inevitably  entails  a  deadly  feud. 

On  the  way  from  llichmond  to  Weldon  a  scene  occurred  between  the 
wayfarers  and  a  Mormon  preacher,  which  we  regret  we  have  not  space  to 
extract.  The  extent  to  which  religious  fanaticism  is  carried  in  the 
States  can  scarcely  be  imagined ;  but,  to  give  one  example,  we  shall 
quote  an  occurrence  that  took  place  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the 
coantiy, — the  agent  in  which  was  an  Elder  of  the  Baptists,  who  stopped 
Mr.  D^Bckay  in  the  streets  : — 

**  Young  roan,"  said  he,  stopping  me,  and  laying  his  hand  paternally  upon 
niy  sltoulder ;  "  how's  your  soul  T* 

**  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  I  replied,  ^  how's  yours?" 

*'  Bless  the  Lord!"  he  continued. 

"  Amen  I"  I  responded. 

**  You're  an  heir  of  damnation,"  said  he,  in  great  haste,  after  apparently 
measuring  me  from  top  to  toe  with  his  eye. 
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**  The  idea  seems  to  ^ive  you  positive  pleasure  "  observed  I. 

He  looked  at  me  again  for  a  tew  moments,  after  which  he  told  me  in  great 
confidence  that  the  sons  of  Analc  would  be  brought  low.  To  this  I  replied 
that,  not  knowing  them,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  much  interest  in  their 
fate. 

He  looked  hard  at  me  again  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  shouted  so  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  passers-by,  "you're  a  Scribe — ^you're  a  Scribe!" 

"  Any  thing  but  a  Pharisee,"  I  replied,  and  walked  on,  leaving  him  to  make 
what  application  he  pleased  of  my  response. 

The  journey  from  Milledgeville,  where  the  traveller  has,  the  first  time 
on  his  way  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  to  take  the  stage-coach  to 
Montgomery,  is  replete  with  fun,  unextractable  in  our  limited  space. 
Not  only  were  the  passengers  obliged  frequently  to  walk,  but  they  were 
also,  besides  beino^  jolted,  and  finally  upset,  obhged  to  help  in  drag^g 
the  ponderous  vehicle  out  of  the  slough.  What  is  most  remarkable  of 
all,  is  the  impudence  of  those  upon  whom  you  have  to  depend  for  the 
time  being : — 

"  Well  I'm  blowed  !*'  said  the  judge ;  but  why  or  wherefore  he  was  so 
I  did  not  hear,  as  I  was  making  my  way  out  whilst  he  was  vouchsafing 
the  explanation.  On  getting  out,  I  found  myself  perched  on  the  side  of 
the  coach  which  was  uppermost,  the  vehicle  lying  fiat  in  the  mud  on  its 
other  side,  like  a  ship  on  her  beam  ends  with  her  cargo  shifted.  The 
driver,  who  was  by  this  time  perched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hatch- 
way, immediately  put  down  the  handle  of  his  whip  amongst  those  below, 
shouting  out  at  the  same  time,  *'  Come,  be  stirrin*  there,  will  you  1"  The 
judge  thereupon  began  to  exhibit  some  signs  of  life.  First  raising  his  head, 
and  turning  it  slowly  round,  he  took  the  exact  measure  of  his  position,  after 
which  he  brought  his  arms  into  play,  and  then,  one  after  the  other,  recovered 
his  legs.  Having  at  length  raised  himself  to  a  kneeling  position,  the  driver  and 
I  got  him  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  by  means  of  which,  with  some  aid  from  him- 
self, we  managed  to  elevate  the  "  fourteen  stun*  **  into  air  and  sunshine.  The 
commissioner  was  the  next  dragged  out.  His  face,  poor  fellow,  was  somewhat 
scratched,  and  one  side  of  it  besmeared  with  dirt,  tne  judge  having  pressed  it 
into  a  sofb  pillow  of  mud,  which  had  squeezed  itself  in  through  the  window. 
Next  came  my  friend  with  the  nails  in  his  shoes,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  farmer 
from  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  in  Ohio.  From  his  position  we  could  only  render 
him  aid  by  dragging  him  out  heels  foremost,  which  we  did.  Then  came  the 
lady,  of  whom  for  a  time  we  had  lost  sight  altogether.  She  came  up  much 
crushed  and  disordered,  and  on  being  let  down  in  the  mud,  frantically  grasped 
the  judge,  who  was  still  engaged  in  adjusting  himself,  and;  asked  if  there 
was  any  chance  whatever  of  our  getting  safely  to  our  journey's  end.  After 
pausing  for  a  time  to  consider,  he  replied,  gravely  but  kindly,  that  there  "  was 
a  chance,  but  that  it  was  not  mighty  promisin'."  He  bade  her  calm  herself, 
however,  as  she  would  get  used  to  sucn  incidents  in  time,  as  he  had  done. 

The  hotels  in  Mobile  are  on  a  most  extensive  and  samptuous  scale, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  those  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia, 
and  excellent  steamers  convey  passengers  thence  up  the  Mississippi,  or 
across  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  New  Orleans.  Now-a-days  that  so  many 
are  enjoying  a  pleasant  trip  in  imagination  up  the  latter  river  by  means 
of  Mr.  Banvard's  instructive  painting,  Mr.  Mackay's  account  of  his 
ascent  of  the  great  river,  of  the  steamers,  their  accommodations,  and 
their  strange  passengers,  not  to  mention  their  racing,  to  which  dangerous 
practice  they  still  adhere  so  pertinaciously,  will  have  many  attractions. 
We  can  only  spare  room  for  another  hotel  scene  at  the  far-famed  Saratoga* 
which  contains  a  wrinkle  for  travellers. 
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In  the  chief  hotel  the  diDin^room  is  of  prodigious  dimensions.  It  is,  in 
fact,  two  enormous  rooms  thrown  into  one,  in  the  form  of  an  L.  Three  rows 
of  tables  take  the  sweep  of  it  from  end  to  end.  It  can  thus  accommodate  at 
least  600  guests.  The  windows  of  both  sections  of  the  dining-room  looked 
into  the  quadrangle,  and  my  friend  and  I  observed  that  several  of  the  loungers 
in  the  colonnade  every  now  and  then  cast  anxious  glances  within  as  the  tables 
were  being  laid  for  dinner.  It  soon  occurred  to  us  tiiat  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  getting  seats,  a  point  on  which  we  sought  to  set  our  minds  at  rest, 
so  that  we  might  be  prepared,  if  necessar}',  for  the  crush.  But  we  could  eifect 
DO  entrance  into  the  dining-room  to  make  inquiry,  every  approach  to  it 
being  locked.  At  last,  however,  we  caught  in  the  colonnade  a  tall  black  waiter, 
dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  snow-white  livery. 

"  VVill  there  be  any  crush,  when  the  bell  rings  ?"  I  demanded  of  him. 

*'  Bit  of  a  squeeze,  that's  all,"  he  replied,  **  but  you  needn't  mind,"  he  conti- 
nued, regarding  me ;  "  the  fat  uns  get  the  worst  on  t." 

•*  Then  you  can't  tell  us  where  we  are  to  sit?"  said  I. 

**  Jist  where  you  liappen  to  turn  up,  gemmen,**  he  responded,  grinning  and 
showing  his  ivory. 

"  But  surely^"  interposed  my  friend,  "  vou  can  secure  a  couple  of  chairs 
for  us?" 

"  It's  jist  within  de  power  of  possibles,  gemmen,"  said  he,  grinning  again, 
but  with  more  significance  than  before.  My  friend  slipped  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
into  his  hand.  Oh !  the  power  of  money.  That  which  was  barely  possible 
before,  became  not  only  practicable  but  certain  in  a  twinkling.  He  immediately 
left  us  to  fulfil  our  wishes,  telling  us  to  look  in  at  the  window  and  see  where  he 
secured  chairs  for  us. 

When  the  doors  were  opened,  so  great  was  the  hurry-scurry,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  some  were  leaping  in  at  the  windows.  Then  there  arose 
such  a  clatter  of  dishes,  and  a  noise  of  knives  and  forks,  mingled  with  a 
chorus  of  human  voices,  some  commanding,  others  supplicating  the 
waiters,  as  our  traveller  says  he  had  never  heard  before.  The  waiters 
themselves  were  flitting  to  and  fro  like  rockets,  sometimes  tumbling  over 
each  other,  and  frequently  coming  in  very  awkward  collision.  Every 
now  and  then  a  discord  would  be  thrown  into  the  harmony,  by  way  of  a 
smash  of  crockery,  or  crystal.  The  ladies  attended  this  riotous  scene  in 
full  dress.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  hall  looked  like  the  deck  of  a 
ship  after  action.  Tlie  survivors  of  the  dinner  still  remained  at  table, 
either  sipping  wine,  or  talking  together,  but  the  rest  had  disappeared,  as 
if  they  had  been  carried  out,  wounded  or  dead.  Their  fate  was,  however, 
afterwards  revealed.  Before  dinner  they  had  risked  their  necks  to  secure 
seats  at  table,  after  dinner  they  had  done  as  much  to  secure  seats  in  the 
colonnade,  where  they  could  smoke  and  chew  at  their  ease,  in  arm-chairs 
or  rocking-chairs.  Rushing^  for  a  seat  in  a  railway  carriage  can  be  under- 
stood ;  but  there  is  something  exceedingly  incongruous  in  rushing  to 
enjoy  so  idle  a  pursuit  as  smoking,  as  there  is  something  exceedingly 
repidsive  in  the  idea  of  rushing  to  one's  meals.  Such  a  state  of  things 
can  only  have  its  origin  in  an  extreme  selfishness,  which  is  ever  alarmed 
at  being  anticipated  by  even  an  imaginary  rivalry. 
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BT  CHARLVS  HEHVXT,  E8Q. 

I. 
Snt  ABEL  SFOONIHaTOK. 

The  c&rniyal  of  184 —  was  an  unusctally  gay  one  in  Paris.  The  Ffto- 
bourgs  St.  Grermain  and  St  Honore  vied  with  each  other  in  a  suooessioa 
of  brilliant  entertainments ;  fete  followed  feie,  dinners,  routs,  conoots, 
baUs,  and  private  theatricals  kept  the  gay  world  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
excitement,  sufficiently  piquant  and  sufficiently  pleasureable  to  desemnuyer 
the  most  wearied  and  worn-out  of  fashion's  irotaries^  were  he  eren  as 
<*  used  up"  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  himself. 

Among  the  thousands  of  English  at  that  period  quartered  in  ihe 
French  capital,  few,  if  any,  entered  more  freely  into  the  revelries  of  the 
season  than  Sir  Abel  Spoonineton,  a  young  baronet,  lately  come  to  his 
title,  rich  in  landed  and  funded  property,  passably  good-looking,  bat — 
by  way  of  compensation,  as  Dejacet  would  say — bete  afaire  plairir. 

His  weak  pomt — no  uncommon  one  with  birds  of  his  feather — was  an 
implicit  belief  in  his  own  lady-killing  powers  ;  an  idea  whidi  n^th^  tune 
nor  experience  could  do  away  with,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  loved  for 
himself  alone,  apart  from  any  advantage  of  rank  and  fortune  with  which 
nature  had  so  superfluously  endowed  him.  One  would  have  thought  if 
anything  could  have  undeceived  him,  a  few  weeks*  residence  in  Paris  would 
have  done  so  most  effectually;  but  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Every  &esh 
deception,  far  from  putting  him  on  his  guard  for  the  future,  only  made  him 
more  credulous  ;  unlike  an  egg^  the  more  he  was  done  the  softer  he  grew, 
and  such  was  his  eagerness — nay,  impatience — to  discover  the  exception  to 
what  he  had  too  often  found  to  be  the  general  rule,  that  even  the  most 
unpractised  coquette  (if  indeed  such  a  rara  avis  exist  in  Paris)  might 
have  hooked  him  without  difficulty,  he  being  always  too  ready  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  "  charm  she  ever  so  unwisely." 

And  whither,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  are  we  about  to  accompany 
our  hero  in  search  of  disinterested  loveliness  ?  To  a  luxurious  boudoir 
in  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  or  to  the  simple  attic  of  some  trim-waisted  gri" 
sette  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis?  Alas!  no;  both  covers  had  been 
already  tried,  and  wiui  the  same  un varying  and  disheartening  result;  the 
habitual  expression  of  our  fnend  Spoonington  s  face  being  so  candid,  so 
unsuspicious,  so  unmistakeably  jolly  green,  that  one  glimpse  of  it  usually 
sufficed  to  render  the  temptation  to  victimise  him  irresistible.  Whether 
the  object  of  his  attentions  was  a  grande  dame  or  a  woikwoman  earning 
her  fifteen  sotis  a  day.  Sir  Abel  found  himself,  after  a  very  short  court- 
ship, as  far  from  the  mark  as  ever,  and  for  this  he  had  only  nis  own  howne 
tete  to  thank. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  as  a  last  resource,  he  determined  on  a  hazardous 
experiment,  and  with  that  overweening  and  Quixotic  self-reliance  peculiar 
to  the  Spoonin^tons — ^adopting  the  principle  of  the  adventurous  man 
who  sanguinely  hoped  to  extract  the  one  eel  from  the  bag  full  of  vipers — 
resolved  (in  Etonian  parlance)  to  have  a  shy  at  that  blank-abounding 
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lotteiyy  a  masked  ball  at  the  Opera.  Hub  idea  came  into  his  head  on 
the  Satnrdaj  momingp— or  rather  noon,  for  Sir  Abei  was  no  early  riser 
— preyious  to  the  Maidi  Gras,  while  sittbg  in  the  snng  bachelor's  apart- 
BMnt,  for  which  he  paid  400  {rancs  a  month,  at  least  twice  its  Talue,  in 
that  many-courted  bnilding  on  the  Boolevaid  de  la  Madeleine,  called  the 
Cite  Vind^. 

'^  Devilish  good  thought,"  muttered  he,  laying  down  his  GaUgnanL 
^  Dinner  at  the  Trois  Freres^  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Palais  Royal — there 
aM  some  deuoed  pretty  g^ls  in  the  Revue — and  then,  if  I  hare  any  luck, 
I  think  1  may  manage  not  to  sup  alone.  At  all  eyents,  there  is  no  harm 
in  trang." 

ShorUy  after  indulging  in  the  above  soliloquy,  his  elaborate  toilette 
completed,  Sir  Abel  paused  before  emerging  on  tfaie  Boulevard,  to  speak 
with  the  porter  of  the  exterior  court  (for  in  the  Cit6  Vinde  each  court 
has  its  coneierge\  who  was  sweeping  hiiB  domain. 

**  Mousseu  Picot,"  said  he,  in  his  best  London  French. 

*^  Que  desire  milor,"  replied  the  eaneierge,  with  great  alacrity,  for  the 
young  baronet  was  an  excellent  loealaire^  who  alwajrs  paid  his  letter  and 
message  Inll  without  looking  at  the  items. 

^^  Mousseu  Pioot^  I  shall  probably  be  late  to«night»  so  do  not  sit  up 
for  me.  , 

**  Merci,  milor:  milor  is  going  to  the  masked  balL" 

^'  Je  craw  que  oui,"  replied  Spoonington,  who  never  could  pronounce 
tfaeoft. 

'*  It  will  be  veiT  full,  mUor,"  chimed  in  from  the  interior  of  the  loge 
Madame  Pioot^  a  black-eyed  little  bouloUe  of  remarkable  solidity,  whose 
tongue  appeared  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  and 
wbo  contrived  to  talk  and  attend  to  a  small  saucepan  on  the  fire  simulta* 
neously;  '^  milor  will  not  require  a  costume  or  domino — of  course  not — 
otherwise  Mademoiselle  Sophie — une  coutine  a  moi — ^has  a  beautiful 
assortment  Rue  Neuve  St.  Marc  She  promised  to  take  me  with  her  to 
the  Opera  some  night  or  other,  but  I  am  afraid  I  stand  a  poor  chance  of 
ffoing  this  year,  for  the  Carnival  is  nearly  over,  and  Pioot  says  that  seven 
Irancs  (you  can  get  them  for  seven  in  we  Passage  de  TOpera),  is  too 
much  money  to  throw  away  on  a  ticket.  Besides,  I  cannot  go  alone^ 
sane  cela^  milor — " 

But  mUoTj  to  whom  Madame  Picot's  harangue,  delivered  with  Patter* 
like  volubility,  was  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  incomprehensible, 
had  already  stepped  into  his  brougham,  and  was  on  his  way  towards  the 
heart  of  the  English  quarter  on  a  round  of  visits. 

^<  Ah !  imbecile  d'Ajiglais  !*'  murmured  boulotte^  indignant  that  aU  her 
eloquence  should  have  been  lost,  and  lazily  resuming  her  post  near  the 
fire  which  she  had  quitted  for  a  moment  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced 
by  her  confidence;  **  Tu  ne  m'ecoutes  seulement  pas,  tu  te  moques  (I 
am  afraid  the  word  she  used  began  with  an  /  instead  of  an  m)  de  moi ; 
ah  mais  'ah  maas  I  vienne  mon  tour,  et  ciisti,  je  te  le  rendrai  bien !" 

n. 

THE  OREY  DOMUXO. 

It  was  neariiy  one  o'clock  when  our  hero  reached  the  doors  of  the 
Academic  Royale.     The  first  rush  of  visitors  was  over,  and  a  mnltitiide 
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of  Pierrots,  Debardeurs,  and  Polichinelles,  were  already  hard  at  work  in 
their  accustomed  arena,  toeing  it  and  heeling  it  to  old  Musard's  inspiring 
strains.  A  few  dominos,  but  very  few,  were  seated  in  the  passages  lead- 
ing to  the  foyer;  and  here  and  there  a  closely -hooded  incogniia  was 
pouring  forth  astounding  revelations  into  the  ear  of  some  recognised  male 
acquaintance,  who  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  in  the  assomed 
shnll  tones  of  his  informant  some  clue  to  her  identity. 

A  glance  at  the  almost  deserted/oyer  showed  Sir  Abel  that  his  time  for 
action  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  entering  a  private  box  which  he  had  secured 
for  the  occasion,  he  amused  himself  for  nearly  half-an-hour  in  watching 
the  gay  doings  in  the  saile  below.  When  he  again  emerged  into  the 
corridor  all  was  bustle  and  confusion ;  the  staircases  and  lobbies  were 
thronged  with  dominos  of  every  shape  and  hue,  from  the  mysterious 
black  to  the  more  compromettatU  pink  and  sky-blue.  The  ouvreuses 
were  busily  occupied  in  ticketing  and  putting  away  cloaks  and  great-coats, 
and  in  unlocking  one  box-door  after  another,  as  the  coupons  were  handed 
over  to  them  by  their  respective  owners.  Some  of  them,  moreover,  were 
driving  a  brisk  trade  in  bouquets,  acting  strictly  upon  the  principle  of 
those  experienced  fancy-fair  vendors,  whose  motto  is  to  price  ev^y  article 
at  four  times  its  value,  and  never  to  have  change. 

Elbowing  his  way  with  some  difficulty  through  a  motley  crowd  of 
chattering  and  screaming  revellers,  whom  the  termination  of  a  polka  tn- 
ferfiale  had  just  let  loose  to  wander  about  until  the  music  should  strike 
up  anew,  Sir  Abel  at  length  reached  the  foyer ^  but  not  without  a  few 
chance  rencontres^  more  or  less  agreeable.  He  had,  indeed,  hardly  dosed 
the  door  of  his  private  box  when  a  polite  Turk,  embellished  with  a  nose 
resembling  in  length  and  dimensions  an  exceedingly  knotty  cucumber, 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  him  to  a  partner  for  the  next  quad- 
rille, the  said  partner  being  no  other  than  a  gigantic  postilion  with  jack- 
boots, a  cracking  whip,  and  a  flaxen  wig  with  long  han^ng  curls,  whidi 
kept  perpetually  flapping  into  his  iaoe  every  time  he  moved  his  head. 
Hastily  and  somewhat  unceremoniously  declining  the  proffered  &vour, 
the  verdant  baronet,  after  advancing  a  few  steps,  found  himself  encirded 
by  a  trio  of  very  hideous  and  very  familiar  demons,  who  first  barricaded 
their  intended  victim  in  a  comer,  wherein  he  was  as  securely  wedged  as 
the  middle-man  in  a  crowd  before  the  pit-door  of  the  Opera  on  a  Jenny 
Lind  night,  and  then,  in  a  cat-like  manner,  began  to  play  with  him. 

'^  Monsieur  looks  ill  at  ease,**  remarked  No.  1  to  No.  2. 

'<  Monsieur  is  no  monsieur,"  retorted  No.  2.  '^  Monsieur  is  a  mt2or. 
Monsieur's  name  must  be  ^  Smit.'  " 

''  Or  Sir  Thomson,"  suggested  No.  3. 

'^  Messeu !"  exclaimed  Spoonington,  with  a  most  patriotically  Bridsh 
accent. 

''  Connais  pas,*'  interrupted  No.  2,  blandly.  "  We  do  not  recognise 
such  titles  among  ourselves.  My  friend  on  the  right  with  the  excres- 
cences (a  couple  of  red  horns  like  huge  carrots)  is  called  Lucifer,  he  on 
my  left  with  the  lovely  moustache  (a  daub  of  red  and  yellow  paint,  like 
the  flames  blazing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  souls  in  pmgatoiy,  as 
painted  on  the  walls  in  Italian  villages)  is  Asmodee,  and  I,  with  MUor^s 
permission,  am  Belphegor.*' 

''  Laissy  moa  tronkeel  f  ejaculated  Sir  Abel,  striying,  but  in  yniUf  to 
escape  horn  his  tormentors. 
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^^  Tranquille  /"  exdaixned  No.  3.  "  MUor  is  unreasonable,  to  ask 
impossibilities.     Wboeyer  heard  of  tranqaiilit^  at  a  masked  ball  ?" 

*'  Hush,  Asmodee.  Don't  you  see  MUor  is  come  here  to  look  after 
Madame  son  Spouse  /" 

"  Or  to  make  conquests,"  chimed  in  Lucifer.  ^  MUor  a  le  physique  de 
Temploi/* 

'*  Ho !  ho!  ho!''  laughed  the  three  demons  in  chorus,  as,  in  obedience 
to  a  £eiint  scraping  of  fiddlestrings  emanating  from  the  orchestra,  and 
annoimcingthe  temporary  re-animation  of  Papa  Musard,  they  scampered 
away  hand-in-hand,  ever  and  anon  encircling  on  their  way  some  imsus- 
pecting  wight,  and  executing  around  him  a  war-dance  of  a  very  diabolical 
character. 

Left  to  himself,  Sir  Abel  proceeded  without  further  impediment  to  the 
foyer,  which  by  this  time  presented  a  very  gay  and  entertaining  aspect. 
The  non-admission  of  costumed  personages  not  only  relieved  the  ear  from 
the  shouting  and  screaming  which  re-echoed  through  the  other  less  privi- 
leged parts  of  the  theatre,  but  also  greatly  facilitated  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  thousand  and  one  intrigues  and  mystificatioDS  in  which  the 
hooded  and  dominoed  frequenters  of  a  masked  ball  so  especially  delight 
Most  of  these  were  seated  on  benches  round  the  room  ;  some  waiting  to 
be  spoken  to,  and  others  already  engaged  in  imparting  confidence  after 
conndence  to  their  perplexed  listeners ;  while  a  few,  more  recherchees 
than  the  rest,  not  contented  with  one  victim,  were  dispensing,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  admiring  groups  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  stock  of  sarcastic  witticisms,  most  impartially 
abusing  everything  and  everybody. 

Sir  Abel  was  not  long  a  silent  spectator  of  this  scene,  although  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  first  attempts  at  love-making  were  most  signal  failures. 
Venturing  to  hazard  a  tender  avowal  to  an  isolated  fair  one  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  he  received  for  answer  an  intimation  that  the  person 
addressed  did  not  understand  Chinese ;  and  on  his  subsequently  seeking 
to  establish  a  conversation  with  another  fiiscinating  incognita,  and  actually 
going  so  far  as  to  seat  himself  unbidden  beside  her,  his  empressement  was 
abruptly  checked,  and  his  eloquence  paralysed  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Uavami,  meaningly  whispered  in  his  ear  by  a  charitable  rose- 
coloured  domino. 

C'est  vieux  et  laid,  men  cher,  ta  es  vole  comme  dans  un  bois. 

At  length  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  were  weary  of  persecuting  the 
luckless  baronet,  for,  after  more  than  one  fruitless  endeavour  to  win  the 
attention  of  some  sympathetic  syren,  he  suddenly  came  upon  two  masked 
and  hooded  females,  walking  in  his  direction.  On  his  approach,  they 
separated ;  one  disappearing  into  the  couloiry  and  the  other,  who  wore  a 
handsome  grey  domino,  continuing  her  walk,  slackening  her  pace  a  little 
as  she  came  near  our  hero,  who,  nothing  daunted  by  his  repeated  mishaps, 
once  more  drew  upon  his  nearly  exhausted  stock  of  fascinations,  and 
accosted  her. 

Somewhat  to  bis  surprise,  his  advances  were  graciously  received  ;  the 
lady  chd  not  say  much,  it  is  true,  but  as  Sir  Abel's  knowledge  of  French 
included  a  vague  acquaintance  with  the  proverb  '^  quine  dit  mot  consent," 
he  took  it  for  g^nted  that  the  brilliant  orbs  playing  away  so  vigorously 
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behind  the  rather  large  eyelet  holes  of  her  maak  were  br  from  being 
typical  of  indifiFerenee,  and  shaped  his  oonne  aeeoidiogly. 

**  She  cannot  know  who  I  am,"  murmured  he  to  himself;  '^  there  caa 
be  no  selfish  motiyes  here.  If  her  face  is  like  her  figure,  she  will  ezac% 
realise  my  idea  oi  a  pocket  Venus." 

Now  tne  Cytherea  in  question  being  not  merely  short,  but  also  stoat| 
and  manrelloualy  resembhng  a  Dutchman  in  petticoatsi  the  baionet*s 
idea  would  naturally  appear  a  very  strange  one,  if  the  short-sightedness 
— or  rather  blindness~-of  lore  were  not  already  one  of  the  most  univer* 
sally  recognised  items  of  our  proverbial  philosophy.  And  that  Sir  Abel 
VHU  in  love  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt :  nis  previous  disappoint- 
ments, coupled  with  the  unusual  deference  with  which  his  almost  unin- 
tellinble  jai^gon  was  listened  to,  made  him  ding  the  more  paveveringly 
to  what  he  not  irrationally  looked  upon  as  his  last  hope,  and  invested  the 
object  of  his  fiuicy  with  a  halo  of  imaginary  peirfections,  which  the 
ingenuous  and  enamoured  Spoonington  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
analysing. 

III. 

THE  MAI80H  OOBis. 

Finding  matters  progressing  so  favourably,  Sir  Abel  at  length  ven- 
tured to  propose  an  adjournment  to  the  Maison  Dor^e  ;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  he  noticed  a  slight  appearance  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
lady.  Not  that  she  had  the  remotest  notion  of  declining  the  offered 
supper — far  be  it  from  us  even  to  insinuate  such  a  heresy — but,  if  the 
plain  truth  must  be  spoken,  she  did  not  understand  what  the  propossl 
was.  As  long  as  her  admirer  confined  himself  to  attentions  wnicn  re- 
quired no  answer,  and  which,  whether  she  comprehended  them  or  noC^ 
eould  easily  be  replied  to  by  an  alternate  nod  or  shake  of  the  head,  the 
courtship  went  on  admirably ;  but  the  moment  that  a  direct  question 
was  given,  and  a  direct  answer  required,  it  was  quite  another  story. 
So  that  it  was  some  time  before  poor  Spoonington,  who  would  persist 
in  pronouncing  Dor6e  Dory^  and  who,  whenever  he  wished  to  be  par- 
ticularly intelligible,  arrived,  through  the  medium  of  stammering  and 
stuttering,  at  an  exactly  contrary  result,  succeeded  in  persuading  foUsI 
chert  to  accept  a  seat  in  his  brougham  as  far  as  the  restaurant  alluded 
to,  into  which  they  entered  throu^  the  side-door  in  the  Rue  Laffitte. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  installed  in  a  cabinetf  and  had  indulged  in 
a  preparatory  glass  of  Champagne,  previously  to  commencing  an  attack 
on  the  potage  d  la  bisque  and  lobster  salad,  flanked  by  divers  rarities^ 
piscatory  and  veeetable,  which  the  waiter,  to  whom  carte  blanche  had 
been  given,  took  especial  care  should  be  supplied  and  charged  for, 
whether  they  were  tasted  or  not.  Sir  Abel  gallantly  suggested  (in  his 
own  peculiar  French,  which,  conscious  of  our  utter  inability  to  reproduce 
it,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  translating)  that  his  fair  companion  should 
remove  her  mask. 

"Meddem,"  he  began,  "I  hope-I  trust  that  you  will  now  pennit 
me  to  gaie  on — '^ 

^'  Merci,  monsieur,"  was  the  slightly  irrelevant  reply,  **  I  unit  trooUe 
you  for  some  soup.    A  little  more — ^thank  you,  that  mil  do.** 

'*  Gase  on — ^  resumed  Sir  Abel. 
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**  Another  glass  of  champagney**  intemipted  the  ineogwUaj  gprowing 
comparatively  loquacious.    ''  Sapristi,  c*est  cossu,  9a  !" 

^*  Those  lovely  features,**  condnned  Spoonington,  wholly  incompetent 
to  appreciate  the  un-acad«nical  language  of  his  guest ;  '^  let  me  implore 
you  to  take — ** 

^'A  little  salad,"  ahruptly  interposed  Tohjet  cheri^  lifting  up  firom 
over  her  mouth,  as  she  spoke,  the  black  lace  attached  below  her  mask, 
and  thereby  greatly  fiMsilitating  her  proposed  attack  on  the  eatables, 
^'and  plenty  of  the  lobster.  Dieu!"  added  she,  after  disposing  of  a 
liberal  moutnful,  ^'  que  c'est  bon,  le  homard  !" 

^^  Beautiful  creature !"  thought  Spoonington ;  how  gracefully,  with 
what  fascinating  naxveti  she  expresses  her  satisfaction  !'* 

''  You  don't  eat,  monsieur,**  suddenly  exclaimed  the  miniature  Aphro- 
dite, laying  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  holding  her  glass  for  some 
more  Ai.  *'  For  my  part,  I  could  no  more  sit  hs  bras  craises^  with 
all  these  good  things  before  me,  than  I  could  run  backwards  up  the 
Colbnne  Vendome." 

The  idea  of  the  speaker  s  ever  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  monument 
referred  to,  except  by  the  idd  of  a  windlass,  was  too  preposterous  to  be 
entertained  by  any  r^ecting  mind  ;  but  Sir  Abel  was  too  deeply  occupied 
by  his  own  enraptured  thoughts  and  by  the  gray  domino  of  ms  enchan- 
tress, to  be  capable  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  simile. 

**  Quel  amourr  de  domino !"  said  he,  at  length,  ''  how  becomingly  it 
flits  I  My  favourite  of  all  colours,  too.  Let  me  at  least,"  added  he  m  a 
most  transcendentally  sentimental  tone,  ^'  remove  that  odious  mask.*' 

''  Non  pas  /"  exclaimed  the  fair  one,  interposing  to  prevent  the  betrayal 
of  her  incognito,  **  By  and  by  perhaps,  but  not  yet.  Be^des  I  have  not 
half  finished  my  supper.  What  are  those  queer  little  black  things,  by 
you  ?**  added  she,  pointing  to  a  plate  of  truffles,  and  impaling  one  on  her 
fork  before  Sir  Abel  had  time  to  answer.  *'  Ah !  que  c'est  mauvais ! 
J'aime  cent  fois  mieux  les  haricots." 

At  this  moment  a  small  dock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck  three. 

''  Already,"  exclaimed  the  Venus,  starting  up  in  amazement,  '^  and  my 
poor  cheri  of  a  husband,  who  has  been  expecting  me  home  this  hour. 
Dieu  de  Dieu^  what  will  he  think !" 

"  Think !"  said  Spoonington.  ^^  Is  it  possible  than  you  can  care  about 
what  he  thinks  ?" 

*'  Vous  dkesf^  replied  the  lady,  interrogatively;  then  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  continued,  sotto  voce,   *^  I  can't  make  out  above  half  he 


his  companion  rising  from  her  chair,  made  a  very  decided  movement 
towards  the  door.  **•  Permit  me  at  all  events  to  escort  you  home — IL  la 
maisonn/'  he  added  by  way  of  rendering  himself  more  intelligible. 

''  Mais,"  hesitated  Venus  as  coyly  as  she  could,  an  effort  wnoUy  lost  on 
her  admirer,  who  was  engaged  in  ''agitating  the  communicator,"  or  in 
other  words  in  touching  the  beU. 

"  Uaddition,  garconw,"  said  he  to  the  **  slave  of  the  ring,"  whose  obe- 
dience to  the  summons  was  as  instantaneous  as  that  of  his  namesake  in 
the  &iry  tale.     '' L'addition,"  (Spoonington  having  got  this  term  de 
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rigueur  quite  pat»  a  rare  oocurrence  with  him,  repeated  it  twice,  and  widi 
unusual  emphasis). 

Quick  as  thought  appeared  the  desired  document^  and  in  another 
minute  the  haronet  and  his  Queen  of  Beauty  were  seated  side  by  ade  in 
the  former's  extremely  well  appointed  brougham. 

'*  Where  shall  1  tell  him  to  drive  to  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  live  in  the  Cite  Vinde." 

c^Wherb?"  cried  Spoonington,  doubting  whether  he  had  heard 
aright. 

'*  In  the  Cite  Vind^,  near  the  Madeleine.'* 

'*\yhy,  then  we  are  neighbours!*'  exchumed  Sir  Abel.  **  Quel 
bonheurr !" 

*'  Monsieur  lives  there,  also?*'  asked  the  lady,  when  the  carriage  was 
fairly  in  motion. 

''  Certainly/*  replied  Spoonington.     '^  Au  premiere,  c2ourieme  cour.*' 

(The  reader  must  not  imagine  from  this  that  there  are  twelve  court- 
yards attached  to  the  building  alluded  to,  Sir  Abel  having  contracted,  in 
common  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  the  habit  of  pronouncing  deux  as 
douze,^ 

''  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?'*  pursued  our  hero,  the  more  eagerly, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  drawing  near  their  journey's  end;  *'to-mormr, 
oh,  promise  me,  to-morrow." 

"  Whenever  you  like,*'  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

'^  At  what  hour  might  I — without  being  indiscreet — presume — *'  stam- 
mered out  Sir  Abel,  more  than  half  bewildered  with  joy. 

'*  Any  hour  you  please,"  said  Venus  after  a  moment's  consideration  as 
to  the  purport  of  his  question.     ^'  I  am  up  before  seven  every  morning." 

*'  One  glance  then,  only  one,  at  that  lovely  face,''  exclaimed  the  en- 
raptured baronet,  again  essaying  to  withdraw  the  mask,  as  the  carriage 
passed  through  the  griUe  of  the  Cite  Vind6.  This  time  the  incognita 
offered  no  resistance  ;  the  silken  stringy  yielded  readily  to  his  touch,  and 
disclosed  the  goddess  of  his  imagination,  the  Houri  of  his  fancy,  in  the 
shape  of  our  black -eyed  and  voluminous  acquaintance,  Madame  Picot. 

For  a  moment  Sir  Abel  sat  in  speechless  horror,  an  interval  of  which 
the  little  portress  took  advantage  to  open  the  door,  and  place  herself 
once  more  on  terra  firma, 

"  Sacrrrrebleu  r  at  length  shouted  Spoonington,  roUing  the  r  after 
the  fashion  of  Citizen  Caussidi^re.     '^  C*etait  le  portierre !" 

'^  Who  is  as  much  obliged  to  Milor,"  said  Madame  Picot,  curtseying 
and  speaking  very  rapidly,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  restruut  so  long  put 
on  her  tongue,  *'  for  all  his  kindness  ana  gaUarUry  (great  stress  was 
laid  on  these  two  words),  for  his  supper  and  carriage,  as  she  is  to  her 
cousin  Sophie  (Rue  Neuve  St.  Marc,  Milor  remembers),  for  so  un- 
expectedly calling  for  her  last  evening  with  a  billet  de  bat,  and  (here 
the  speaker*8  eyes  twinkled  most  maliciously)  an  '  amourr  de  domino.' " 
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Pakt  IV. 

About  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the  day  when,  as  stated  in  my 
last,  I  was  riding  through  the  ion^,  lazy  little  town  called  Maitland,  on 
my  way  to  the  north-west.  I  iiad  passed  beyond  what,  in  colonial 
phrase,  are  called  the  "  Boundaries  of  Location ;"  that  is  to  say — ^as  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  expounding — beyond  the  limits  of  the  country 
which  has  been  proclaimed  into  counties,  and  within  which  the  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  sell  (anybody  being  willing  to  buy)  the  waste  lands 
of  the  crown.  In  other  words,  I  had  got  into  the  proper  regions  of  the 
^^  squattors,'*  where  the  lands  were  occupied,  until  recently,  by  no  other 
right  than  the  primitive  one  conferred  oy  first  possession.  I  say  until 
recently,  because  I  presume  by  this  time,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  imperial 
statute,  a  *'  fixity  of  tenure"  has  been  granted  to  our  squatting  friends, 
in  the  shape  of  a  lease  for  years  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  whereby 
certain  grave  and  solemn  rights  are  conferred  on  these  tenants  in  capites 
such  as  would  pass  muster  before  even  those  awful  personages  ''the 
judges  of  the  land." 

In  these  remote  wilds  the  squatters  have  plenty  of  elbow  room  ;  for  as 
their  beeves  and  their  sheep  increase  and  multiply,  they  go  forth  in  quest 
of  more  land.  There  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  constant  tendency  among 
this  new  race  of  men  to  run  away  from  civilisation  ;  but  the  as  constant 
inpouring  of  population  from  the  parent  country  in  some  degree  impedes 
or  corrects  it.  There  is  presented,  however,  a  scale  of  social  retrogres- 
sion sufiidently  marked  as  you  proceed  from  the  old  settled  districts, 
until  you  find  yourself  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  British  occupation. 

There  are  some  popular  errors  abroad  with  respect  to  the  Australian 
squatters— <;on6ning  that  term  to  the  master-squatters.  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  not  brought  up  at  Eton, 
or  distinguished  at  the  univernty.  Among  them  are  no  doubt  a  fair 
proportion  of  well-bred  young  men,  who  have  in  some  degree  given  a 
tone  and  character  to  the  whole ;  but  that  whole  does  embrace  people  of 
almost  every  class  of  European  society.  It  is  indeed  amusing  to  note  the 
very  various  people  who  are  to  be  found  leading  this  nomade  life  in  the  wilds 
of  a  new  country.  Who  may  be  the  owner  of  this  "  station  ?" — ^Two  years 
ago  a  linendraper  in  the  city  of  London.  Who  of  this  ? — An  adventurous 
young  chemist.  Who  of  that  ? — Served  his  articles  to  an  attorney ;  and  his 
father  dying,  leaving  him  a  round  sum  in  Consols,  he  resolved  to  cut  sheep- 
skin in  Chancery  Lane  and  clip  fleeces  in  Australia.  Who  of  that  ?— 
An  officer  of  the  army. — Of  that  ? — Ditto  of  the  navy.  Of  that  ? — An 
English  yeoman.  Of  this  ? — A  former  underwriter  at  Lloyd's.  Of  this  ? 
—A  Highland  laird's  seventh  son.  And  so  you  may  go  on.  Imagine  all 
these  parties  in  their  several  walks  in  England,  and  then  suddenly  transport 
yourself  to  Australian  Tartary,  where  you  shall  meet  them  after  a  season 
or  two  of  bush-life !  Remember  that  well-disciplined  youth  behind  a 
counter  in  Oxford  Street,  his  white  cravat  so  scrupulously  neat,  his  hair 
as  well  oiled  and  adjusted  as  one  of  Truefit's  wigs— can  that  be  the  same 
individual  who  now  wears  a  blue-baize  shirt,  with  beard  that  would 
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become  a  dramatic  bandit  or  a  republican  de  la  vnUe  t  And  in  what 
will  you  distinguish  him  from  his  next  neighbour,  twenty  miles  off, 
brought  up  in  hereditary  horror  of  trade?  He  rides  as  well,  smokes  as 
well,  "  slangs"  as  well,  speaks  quite  as  good  English,  and  though  his 
retrospections  be  not  quite  so  fashionaUe*  it  must  be  a  critical  eye  that 
detects  anything  less  gentlemanlike  in  his  demeanour. 

The  fact  is,  that,  whatever  the  wide  difference  of  oriffin,  identity  of 
present  occupation,  and  the  same  wild  scenes  invoking  me  same  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  have  already  stamped  the  whole  squatting  interest  with 
the  generic  properties  of  a  caste.  It  shows  how  soon  men  may  iinleaTn 
the  past.  One  of  their  peculiarities,  amongst  the  younger  of  them,  is 
their  sailor-like  love  of  an  occasional  lark.  What  are  they  to  do? 
Living  for  months  in  the  wilds,  when  they  reach  a  town  they  are  like 
the  sailor  coming  to  port  after  a  long  voyage*  Their  pent-up  spirits 
seek  a  vent,  and  they  indulge  in  all  manner  of  eccentric  follies — a  sonioe 
of  actual  enjoyment  for  the  moment,  and  of  retrospective  pleasoze  here- 
after, when,  sailor-fiishion,  they  yam  over  the  past. 

Behold  me  now  riding  my  grey  nag.  Before  me  is  a  wide  expanse  of 
nearly  level  country,  slightly  covered  with  grass  and  h^bage,  mih 
oocanonal  visitationB  of  those  eternal  gum-trees.  In  the  remote  distance 
blue  hills  are  rising  above  the  horizon;  not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen ;  and 
the  sun  bums  as  it  does  in  Syria.  There  was  but  little  wind — ^what 
there  was,  warm,  coming  horn  the  north-west — and  oocasionaliy  it 
would  raise  up  clouds  of  dust  from  the  neariy  bare  and  arid  soiL  Were 
we  EInglish  Spaniards,  we  should  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
days  in  Australia;  but  not  being  Spaniards,  but  English,  we  brave  them 
out  to  our  great  discomfort — riding,  walking,  ''  doing  buainessy"  just  as 
we  would  in  latitude  53^  north. 

I  was  a  stranger  to  the  country  I  was  now  joumeying  in;  but  I  was 
on  a  well-beaten  track,  and  the  information  I  had  received  at  the  place 
I  had  tarried  at  the  night  previous,  led  me  to  calculate  that  I  had  some 
ten  miles  to  go  before  I  reached  the  end  of  my  day*s  journey.  It  was 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  I  had 
ridden  some  forty  miles  since  morning,  with  but  one  short  stoppage ; 
but  not  pressing  my  horse,  but  either  gentiy  cantering  or  walking  htm, 
under  ordinary  cireumstances  there  was  mettie  enough,  and  to  spare,  in 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  work.  The  heat,  however,  had  become  so  un- 
usually oppressive  that  I  felt  disposed,  botii  on  the  pow  beast's  account 
and  my  own,  to  stop  for  an  hour  under  tiie  first  shady  dump  of  trees  I 
could  discover.  I  accordingly  diverged  a  littie  fix>m  the  track  I  had 
been  pursuing,  and  directed  my  nag  s  head  to  a  gently  rising  ground 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  my  right,  where  not  only  some  trees  [no* 
mised  me  a  shade,  but  where  I  fancied  I  detected  something  like  a 
'^  water-hole" — the  discovery  of  which  is  often  as  grateftd  to  the  Austra- 
lian wanderer  as  to  the  traveller  in  an  Arabian  desert*  I  had  soaraely 
thus  changed  my  course  the  few  points  necessary  to  hit  the  spot  in 
question,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  loud-cnicking  whip,  and  presenUy 
I  saw  standing  on  the  top  of  the  elevated  ground  a  man  on  horseback. 
W"e  approached  each  other,  but  before  we  had  time  to  come  within  hail 
I  saw  my  impression  verified.  The  horseman  rode  direct  down  to  the 
9pot  I  had  imagined  was  the  water-hole,  and  there  descending,  I  saw 
only  the  man's  bead  above  the  surrounding  leveL    As  I  neared  I  found 
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the  horse  drinking  out  of  a  rudi j  pond,  and  one  of  your  regular  Austra- 
lian stockmen  on  his  back. 

He  was  habited  in  fustian  trousers  and  lace-up  boots,  with  spurs,  and 
a  check  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  showing  a  skin  as  brown  as  a  Carib's. 
He  wore  nothing  over  his  shirt.  He  was  a  clean-shaved  fellow,  as  I 
have  noticed  the  stockmen  often  are,  in  distinction  to  their  masters,  who 
almost  to  a  man  affect  the  moustache  and  beard.  He  might  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  features  were  sharp  and  angular.  In  his  hand 
he  had  a  short-handled  whip,  with  a  very  long  thong — the  instrument 
with  which  he  had  just  been  making  the  air  ring  again.  His  horse  was 
a  very  well-bred,  bony  animal,  such  as  you  would  be  sure  was  equal  to  a 
hard  day's  ride ;  and,  as  is  not  always  the  case  with  stockmen's  horses,  it 
appeared  well  groomed,  among  other  indications  of  care  in  this  respect, 
its  mane  and  tail  being  properly  trimmed  and  combed.  Moreover,  the 
snaffle  and  stirrup  irons  were  of  a  good  polish,  and  altogether  I  saw  before 
me,  as  &r  as  externals  went,  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  Australian 
stockman. 

*^  This  is  fortunate,"  I  said,  pushing  my  steed  down  to  the  water,  into 
which  the  panting  animal  thrust  its  nose  nearly  up  to  its  eyes  with  its 
aridity  to  slake  its  thirst ;  '^  I  thought  I  marked  a  water-hole." 

*'  Yes,  sir,  this  is  one  of  the  best  holes  within  twenty  miles  of  us  ;  I 
have  never  known  it  dry  during  the  five  years  I  have  beeu  in  this  country. 
I  thought  I  might  have  come  across  some  of  our  bullocks  hereabouts— 
you  didn't  happen  to  see  any  in  your  ride,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  a  living  thing  the  last  thirty  miles  but  a  native  dog  and  some 
crows." 

*^  Welly  this  water-hole  was  my  last  chance.  We  are  wanting  to  send 
off  a  dray  to-morrow,  and  those  rascally  bullocks  that  we  brought  in  yes- 
terday broke  out  of  the  yard  last  nignt.  It's  all  that  thief  of  a  Boxer, 
who  breaks  through  everything ;  and  the  brutes  knew  they  had  a  long 
journey  before  them  as  well  as  if  they  were  Christians,  and  so  made  off, 
and  are  now  hiding  themselves.  Really  some  of  these  old  bullocks  get 
as  knowing  as  human  creatures.  I  have  been  at  every  water-hole  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  station  since  daylight,  and  I  made  pretty  sure  I 
should  have  started  them  at  Dolly's  Pond." 

**'  Is  that  what  you  call  this  water-hole  ?'* 

**^  Yes,  Dolly,  the  Brummagen  shepherd — and  a  capital  shepherd  he  was, 
though  bred  an  operative,  as  he  called  himself — DoUy  was  murdered  here 
by  the  blacks ;  but  I  made  sure  I  should  have  found  the  bullocks  here,  the 
thieves.  I  have  but  one  place  left  to  look  at,  and  that  is  on  my  way  home.'* 

•*  Pray,  how  for  do  you  call  it  to  Mr.  Twiddy's  station?" 

"Mr.  Twiddy,  that's  my  master;  his  station  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  here." 

"  Then  you  are  one  of  Mr.  Twiddy's  stockmen,  I  suppose?*' 

"  I  have  been  in  his  serriee  since  I  arrived  in  the  colony,  in  the  ship 
Hyderabadj  eight  years  ago  last  January ;  I  am  now  his  head  stockman. 
Itou,  sir,  are  the  gentleman  he  has  been  expecting,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  am  glad  he  expects  me ;  I  feared  he  might  not  have  received  my 
letter." 

*'  It  was  a  chance  he  did,  as  your  messenger  was  just  the  most  drunken 
fellow  we  have ;  but  he  happened  to  be  able  to  get  no  drink  the  last  fifty 
miles,  and  so  he  arrived  safe,  letter  and  alh     But  if  you  have  no  objection, 
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sir,  I  will  show  you  the  road  to  master's  ;  yoa  might,  perhaps,  pass  it, 
for  it  turns  off  the  road  when  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 

''  Thank  you,  my  good  fellow :  I  shall  he  glad  of  your  company. 
They  never  told  me  of  the  turn-off." 

^*  No,  they  never  do.  They  know  it  so  well,  that  they  forget  to  men- 
tion it.  I  nave  been  served  that  sort  of  trick  fifty  times ;  they  say  you 
can't  mistake  the  road ; — ^follow  the  beaten  track,  and  then  you  are  sure  to 
come  to  two  beaten  tracks,  and  you  take  what  looks  the  most  used,  and 
you  lose  yotu*se]f.  We  had  a  gentleman  come  up  to  one  of  our  stations 
once  to  '  treat'  with  master  about  some  sheep,  and  he  took  the  left  road 
until  it  ended,  thirty  miles  off,  in  a  deserted  station,  where  the  gentleman 
had  to  pass  the  night  with  nothing  to  eat.  Next  day  we  found  him 
coming  back  again ;  he  had  the  sense  to  do  that,  and  to  keep  the  road, 
or  it  might  have  been  a  case  of  died  in  the  bush  from  starvation.  He 
was  a  stout  young  fellow,  and  there  was  great  fun  about  the  number  of 
mutton  chops  he  ate — the  frying-pan  was  hissing  away  for  a  fiill  hour." 

'*  You,  perhaps,  don't  mind  wiuting  half  an  hour,  while  my  nag  gets  a 
mouthful  of  g^rass,  and  I  smoke  a  cigar  ?*' 

'<  Oh,  I  can  accommodate  you  for  that,  sir,  for  I  incline  to  a  pipe 
myself." 

My  companion  now  seated  himself  on  the  grass.  He  had  slipped  his 
bridle  off  lus  horse's  head,  and  crossed  the  stirrups  over  the  saddle. 

''  You  don't  fear  leaving  your  horse  to  himself,"  I  said,  as  the  animal 
began  to  pick  out  the  best  g^rass  with  great  judgment. 

*'  A  stockman's  horse  is  worth  nothing  if  he  won't  stay  by  his  rider.  I 
had  g^at  work  with  Bobby  at  first ;  now  he  minds  my  voice  more  than 
whip  or  spur.  See,  he  knows  I  am  talking  about  him  ;  do  you  observe 
how  he  stops  and  looks  round  at  me  ?  You  may  safely  let  your  horse^ 
go,  sir." 

I  had  attached  the  bridle  to  the  thong  of  my  whip,  so  enabling  my 
nag  to  feed,  while  I  could  draw  him  in  whenever  I  might  want  him. 

'^  He  will  not  be  disposed  to  be  off  such  a  day  as  this  from  the  good 
quarters  he  is  now  in ;  besides,  he  will  stick  alongside  my  horse." 

I  accordingly  let  him  off,  and  the  two  nags  drew  towards  each  other  in 
an  amicable  way ;  their  heads  were  soon  in  the  same  direction,  and  you 
heard  their  jaws  in  concert  over  the  green  grass — green  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  irrigated  soil  of  the  spot  we  had  chosen  as  our  resting- 
place.  The  two  riders  were  both  busy  smoking — myself  a  cigar,  the 
stockman,  who  I  observed  kept  himself  at  a  respectful  distance,  the 
invariable  short  pipe.  If  I  am  somewhat  particular  in  narrating  this 
scene,  it  is  that  it  is  one  which  has  dwelt  on  my  recollection  as  very 
suggestive  of  how  an  ordinary  day  is  spent  in  the  squatting  regions  of 
Australia. 

I  now  obtained  from  my  companion  an  account  of  the  country  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  and  heard  all  his  descriptions  of  where  ^^  good 
feed"  was  to  be  found — and  water — and  where  *'  dogs*'  were  numerous 
(the  sheep-killing  native  dog,  more  like  a  fox  than  a  dog)— and  where  the 
*'  natives"  were  troublesome.  I  tried  to  draw  him  out  upon  other  topics, 
for  I  soon  began  to  regard  him  in  a  favourable  light.  He  seemed  a 
shrewd  frank  chap,  not  without  a  touch  of  thoughtftuness,  ihe  result  of  a 
life  and  occupation  generally  lonely,  and  whose  mind  was  little  likely  to 
be  warped  by  any  bookish  or  newspiqier  theories  concembg  the  out- 
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landish  world  he  was  sojourning  in — the  kind  of  fellow  whose  instinctiye 
promptings  as  to  right  and  wrong  I  have  often  found  worth  listening  to, 
while  they  are  not  infrequently  of  great  use  in  the  formation  of  sound 
views  upon  matters  falling  within  the  range  of  his  observation  and  expe- 
rience. 

''  And  so  you  have  been  eight  years  in  the  country  ?"  quoth  I. 
^'  I  have,  sir,  last  January;  and  during  that  time  I  have  lived  more 
hours  on  horseback  than  afoot.     But  I  was  always  fond  of  a  horse.     I 
once  heard  master,  speaking  of  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  say  that  Bobby  and 

I  made  up  a  Centaur and  it  happened  that  I  knew  what  he  meant.'^ 

'<  Do  you  not  at  times  wish  yourself  in  England?*' 
*'  I  do  now  and  then,  when  I  look  over  these  hot  plains  without  a  cot- 
tage or  a  cottage-garden  upon  them,  still  less  a  village  or  a  churchyard.  But 
then,  when  I  am  mounted  on  Bobby,  and  have  a  fifty  miles*  ride  before  me 
— nothing  to  pull  me  up — no  turnpikes  or  park-walls — all  free  and  wide — 
Bobby  fresh — a  new  cracker  to  my  whip— a  good  breakfast  inside — a 
fresh  breeze — then  I  like  niy  work.  Besides,  I  have  better  prospects  here 
than  ever  I  could  have  in  England;  and  I  am  wise  enough  to  bear  that 
in  mind — my  mates  are  apt  to  forget  it." 
'^  And  you  miss  the  churchyards  ?" 

'^  I  do,  sir;  they  tell  men  that  others  went  before  them  in  this  world. 
They  tell  us  that  we  had  fathers.  We  all  seem  here  as  if  we  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds.  Then  I  do  at  times  yearn  to  be  back  in  an  English 
village  and  hear  the  noise  of  many  children." 

^'  Well,  but  you  will  have  all  tnat  in  time  up  here;  and  if  you  don't 
like  waiting,  you  mi^ht  go  to  the  Hunter  • .  .*' 

'^  So  I  think  ;  and  meantime  I  can  afford  to  stay  a  few  years  longer. 
I  have  already  lived  long  enough  in  the  colony  to  see  all  the  changes 
between  the  country  as  God  made  it,  until  we  got  to  a  police-station  and 
a  public'house.  That  took  place  at  master  s  old  station ;  and  now  they 
are  even  getting  something  like  a  village  there,  and  I  have  heard  that  a 
parson  is  likely  to  be  placed  there  and  a  church  built.  But  it  was  because 
the  country  was  getting  filled  up  that  drove  master  away.  That  was  his 
second  move.  Master  is  a  proper  one  for  plenty  of  elbow-room.  He 
finds  one  day  that  the  feed  is  getting  scanty  since  the  last  dropping,  and 
he  and  Mr.  M'Tavish,  whose  sheep  are  also  increasing  fast,  begin  to  have 
disputes  about  who  has  a  right  to  the  run  on  the  other  side  of  the  Stoney 
Kise.  Master  bids  me  over-night  get  the  two  horses  ready  by  break  o' 
day,  and  we  start  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  on  an  '  expedition.'  An 
old  black,  master  is  kind  to,  gives  us  a  notion  where  we  are  likely  to  find 
*  good  country.'  Two  days  we  journey,  going  to  the  right  and  the  left. 
On  the  third,  about  sixty  miles  horn,  the  station,  and  where  never  white 
man's  foot  trod  before,  we  reach  fine  ranges,  with  good  cattle  feed  in  the 
flats,  and  plenty  of  water  ;  and  we  find  how  a  dray  may  be  brought  all 
the  way.  Master  has  taken  good  account  of  how  we  steered,  and  the 
bearings  of  the  hills — for  he  is  as  great  a  dab  with  his  compass  as  any 
government  surveyor — and  we  get  home  again.  I  promise  master  to  say 
nothing  of  our  discovery,  and  I  keep  my  word.  Nobody  knows  where 
we  have  been.  Then  we  muster  two  or  three  thousand  sheep,  to  make  a 
beginning  with,  and  we  get  a  couple  of  drays  and  a  mob  of  cattle,  and 
off  we  start  for  the  new  run.  Master  is  an  active  gentleman,  and  in  a 
week  we  have  formed  a  new  station.     Then  the  natives,  knowing  nothing 
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of  the  Commandments,  begin  to  plunder  ub  ;  bnt  master  is  avene  to 
bloodshed,  and  goes  amongst  them  without  fear,  always  laughing — ^and 
he  throws  a  spear  as  well  as  any  of  them-— >and  so  he  conciHateB  ihemy  as 
they  call  it,  which  is  better  thiui  shooting  them  down." 
'*  And  that  is  the  present  state  of  a£Pairs  with  you  here  ?" 
*'  Yes ;  but  we  shall  soon  hare  the  old  story  over  again.  Neighboars 
grew  up  around  us  at  the  last  station  ;  so  master  sold  it,  and  came  on 
here." 

**  And  the  natives  are  pretty  quiet  with  you  now  hereabouts  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  master  manages  them  weU.  He  has  got  a  gift  that  way,  as  I 
have  known  some  gentlemen  have.  But  no  lasting  good  can  ever  be 
done  with  them,  I  fear,  sir.  They  are  bom  vagabonds ;  but  our  stock* 
men  often  behave  like  great  blackguards  to  them,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  Master  always  tells  his  stockmen,  ^  Now  always  try  and  find  out  a 
reason  for  not  shooting  them.  I  know  some  of  you  are  too  ready  for  an 
excuse  to  defend  yourselves,  which  means  killing  them — now  mind,  I  give 
you  fair  warning,  I'll  have  you  hanged  if  you  hurt  them.'  I  tell  you, 
sir,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  stockmen  to  be  quite  sure  that 
they  are  as  much  human  beings  as  we  white  men  are.  They  look  at 
their  odd  monkey  faces,  their  skinny  limbs,  their  dirt  and  red  ocfare,  and 
the  things  they  eat,  and  they  never  can  believe  that  they  are  the  aame  as 
people  who  wear  shirts  and  breeches,  and  eat  mutton-chops,  drink  tea, 
and  read  newspapers.  I  am  sure  there  are  few  of  the  stockmen  who  are 
so  ready  to  click  their  triggers  at  a  native  but  would  have  a  very  different 
feeling  if  they  pointed  their  pieces  at  a  white  man,  in  wmte  man's 
clothes.  But  .they  must  be  taught  better ;  and  what  with  Governor 
Gipps  and  the  law,  and  the  Methodist  preacher  and  the  gospel,  they 
will  at  last  learn  that  a  black  native  is  not  to  be  shot  down  like  a 
kangaroo." 

Here  let  me  say  a  few  words  respecting  these  people,  the  result  of 
some  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  them.  Their  general  history,  since 
their  country  has  been  intruded  upon  by  the  whites,  seems  to  be  this : 
they  are  more  or  less  ferocious  when  tneir  country  is  settled  hj  Euro- 
peans. They  slaughter  sheep  and  shepherds,  and  are  in  turn  slaughtered. 
It  may  happen  that  the  aggression  is  sometimes  commenced  by  the 
whites;  but  more  frequently  I  fancy  the  sheep  and  the  stores  in  the 
huts  of  the  shepherds  are  inducements  to  the  natives  to  commence  first 
Then  the  police  are  called  on  to  interfere,  and  a  campaign  gives  the 
natives  a  foretaste  of  what  a  '^  gubbemor"  can  do.  Then  come  the 
"protectors  of  aborigines*' — a  peculiar  species  of  man,  called  into 
existence  by  the  government  of  late  years;  part  religious  missionary, 
part  civil  mnctionary — a  paid  philantibropist,  who  soon  gets  a  turn  of 
phrase  peculiarly  his  own,  and  thoughts  and  habits  peculiar  to  his  newk- 
discovered  vocation.  I  believe  he  does  some  good,  but  not  neariy  toe 
amount  he  complacently  ''reports"  that  he  does.     He  is  not  the  im- 

Soster  he  is  often  thought  to  be ;  at  any  rate,  he  greatly  imposes  upon 
imself.  He  tries  to  inspire  himself  with  hope  that,  amidst  all  their 
barbarism  and  degradation,  the  natives  are,  through  his  medium,  picking 
up  some  notions  of  religion  and  morality.  By  degrees  the  runs  fill 
up,  and  the  settlers  increase  in  numbers.  The  natives  become  used  to 
their  presence,  and  sensible  of  their  power,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
*^  police."    All  these  influences  together  bring  about  peaceable  relatioos; 
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but  the  protectors  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  proceeding  from 
themselves — from  the  ''protectorate/'  as  thej  grandly  designate  their 
institution,  corporately  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  officers 
of  the  government  and  the  settlers  very  generally  deride  the  pretensions 
of  the  protectors,  regarding  them  as  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  talk  in 
a  certam  way,  and  who,  under  the  guise  of  benevolence  and  piety , 
think  chiefly  of  the  ''  main  chance."  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the 
natives  are  hopelessly  a  vagrant  and  debased  race,  of  whom  nothing 
whatever  can  be  made  in  the  way  of  Christianisation  or  dvilisation. 
The  protectors  and  their  followers  are  a  small  minority,  thinking  that 
something  may  be  made  out  of  them  in  both  respects.  But  all  appear 
to  agree  that  they  must  soon  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

My  companion  and  I  had  had  a  pause  in  our  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes  while  we  smoked  in  a  musing  mood. 

''  Hush,''  said  the  stockman ;  "  now  lifb  your  eyes,  and  look  to  the 
top  of  the  rise  before  you." 

I  raised  my  eyes  accordingly,  and  there,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  saw 
a  large  bullock's-head — merely  the  head-*  staring  at  us. 

*'  You  villain,  I  see  you,"  said  the  stockman  ;  ''  I  thought  I  should 
find  you — I  thought  I  could  not  be  far  out  in  my  reckoning." 

Here  the  bullock  tossed  his  head. 

"  Ah,  Master  Boxer,  you  know  it's  all  up  with  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  oefore  us  seven  or  eight  other  heads,  all  intently 
regarding  us. 

"  They  don't  attempt  to  bolt  from  you,  I  see." 

*'  Oh,  they  know  quite  well  they  are  caught.  I  thought  I  heard  them 
stealing  gently  to  the  top  of  the  rise — I  have  had  my  ears  open  since  I 
came — I  thought  they  couldn't  be  very  far  off.  If  I  hadn't  caught 
Boxer^s  eye,  he  would  have  quietly  stolen  back  again.  Come  down,  you 
thieves,  you  may  now  come  and  drink  your  fill.*' 

Hereupon  the  whole  lot,  about  a  dozen  fine  large  bullocks,  all  came 
demurely  down  the  hill  like  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  who  had  no  chance  of 
playing  truant  any  longer,  and  were  soon  drinking  out  of  Dolly's  pond  ; 
the  stockman,  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  good-nature,  abusing  the 
ringleader,  Boxer,  who  seemed  to  have  a  sly  consciousness  that  he  was 
singled  out  as  the  chief  object  of  reproof. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  stockman  and  I  were  mounted  on  our  horses, 
when  one  crack  from  the  former's  long  thon^  brought  the  bullocks  in  a 
mob  before  us  ;  and  in  this  way  we  proceeded  at  a  leisurely  pace  to  my 
friend's  "station." 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  Sardinia  is  ahout  once  more  to  enter 
into  active  hostilities  with  Austria,  it  will  not  he  uninteresting  to  seize 
from  the  pages  of  an  able  writer,*  many  years  fiuniliar  with  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  under  all  their  various  phases,  soma  traits  illustratiTe  of  the 
progress  of  Italian  revolutionary  feeling.  Mr.  Macfarlane  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  the  reforming  Pope,  in  a  part  of  Constantinople 
which  is  itself  an  immense  Italian  colony.  Among  these  are  throngs  of 
political  refugees,  unfortunate  reformers,  or  baulked  revolutionists,  and 
great  has  always  been  the  trouble  of  their  respective  ministers  and  consuls 
to  keep  peace  among  them.  As  the  Pope  took  further  strides  on  the 
road  of  reform,  and  as  Charles  Albert  assumed  a  more  warlike  and  defiant 
attitude  towards  Austria,  these  expatriated  patriots  became  louder  in  talk, 
and  higher  in  pretensions.  They  began  to  wear  tri-coloured  ribbons, 
and  placarded  the  streets,  while  a  goodly  crop  of  beardf,  whiskers,  and 
moustaches  grew,  and  underwent  a  still  greater  increase,  afler  the  French 
revolution.  To  shave  was  considered  a  certain  sign  of  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  tendencies.  Political  opinions  were  also  strongly  announced 
by  hats.  "  And  how  contemptuously,"  adds  Mr.  Macdarlane,  *'  did  they 
look  down  upon  us,  peaceable,  matter-of-fact  Englishmen,  who  wore  none 
of  those  fashions  or  emblems !  When  these  hats  first  came  out,  we  could 
scarcely  walk  through  the  streets  of  Pera,  or  through  those  two  Perote 
paradises,  the  smaller  and  the  great  burying-ground,  without  the  risk 
of  being  pisulted  otherwise  than  by  looks.*'  But  if  there  was  little 
harmony  between  these  haughty  liberals  and  the  English,  there  was  little 
more  among  themselves.  Old  jealousies  broke  out  anew,  and  fresh 
discords  arose  as  affairs  advanced,  and  as  they  constituted  tliemselves  into 
political  circles  or  clubs. 

At  Smyrna  the  Republicans  were  equally  busy  and  noisy  in  setting  v^ 
tri-coloured  flags,  holding  Te  DeumSy  ana  takmg  oaths  to  die  for  the 
union  and  independence  of  all  Italy  ;  there  had  been  many  signs  of  dis« 
union  and  jealousy  among  them,  although  there  had  been  no  such  dis* 
graceful  scenes  as  at  the  Turkish  capital.  Mr.  Macfarlane  remarks  of 
the  quarantine  at  Malta  —  *'  The  people  about  the  place  were  very 
negligent  and  uncivil ;  they  were  all  Maltese.  Our  Whig  reformers  have 
not  left  a  single  Englishman  on  or  in  the  establishment.  The  Smiches 
love  to  execute  authority  over  those  whom  in  former  days  they  considered 
as  their  superiors  and  masters."  We  shall  smart  some  day  for  this  so* 
called  '^  liberal,"  but  exceedingly  mistaken,  policy  towards  the  Maltese. 

Landed  at  Messina,  Mr.  Macfarlane  states  that  there  were  few  signs 
of  the  much-talked-of  bombardment,  and  equally  few  traces  of  the  havoc 
of  war. 

We  landed.  Still  not  ihe  slightest  sign  of  bombardment,  not  the  weakest 
trace  of  the  havoc  of  war.  O  fabulous  journalists!  Mendacious  newspaper 
correspondents !  It  was  not  until  we  came  to  a  place  of  arms,  near  the  harbour, 
Fort  Heale,  that  we  saw  any  evidence  of  a  conflict.  Tills  fort  was  breached  id 
two  places,  and  the  gaps  were  yet  open  and  ragged ;  but  these  breaches  liad 
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been  made  by  the  Messinese  themselves,  who  had  stormed  the  fort  and  driven 
out  a  weak  garrison  of  somewhat  less  than  200  men.  When  tlie  Sicilians  first 
got  possession  of  this  work  the  citadel  fired  a  few  shots  at  it,  but  this  artillery 

Sractice  had  merely  dented  a  few  stones  on  the  seaward  face  of  the  fort.  The 
lessinese  had  never  garrisoned  the  work,  nor  done  anything  to  repair  the 
breaches,  though,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Neapolitans  upon  the  city,  this 
would  have  been  a  highly  important  position  and  defence.  I  hinted  as  much 
to  a  master-tailor  who  was  figuring  as  a  captain  of  the  National  Guard ;  but  he 
sneered  at  the  suggestion,  being  persuaded  that  the  French  and  EngHA  fleets 
would  not  allow  the  king  to  make  an  attack. 

Happily  this  delusion  must  end  now,  whether  or  not  the  long-pending 
negotiations  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Within  the 
town  were  Liberty  Streets  and  Victory  Streets  innumerable^  caps  of  all 
cutSy  colours,  and  shapes,  every  one  in  an  uniform  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  placards  which,  not  satisfied  with  calling  the  Messinese  ^'  a  people  of 
heroes,"  "an  invincible  people,"  also  called  them  a  "  Divine  people" — 
jPopolo  divino, 

I  have  lived  much  (says  Mr.  Macfarlane)  among  boasting,  braggadocio 
nations  or  peoples,  but  I  never  heard  such  vapouring  as  among  tiiese  unwashed 
Messinese  patriots.  We  walked  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city;  every- 
where the  same  armed  and  turbulent  mobs.  We  could  scarcely  see  a  man 
working  at  his  trade,  or  pursuing  any  peaceful  occupation.  If  the  fellows  had 
been  drilling,  or  even  learning  the  goose-step,  it  would  have  been  something, 
but  they  were  engaged  in  nothing  but  talk — loud  talk,  vehement  disputations, 
and  with  such  violent  contortions  of  countenance  and  such  gesticulations  as 
can  be  made  only  by  Sicilians,  Neapolitans,  and  Greeks. 

On  reaching  Naples,  noticeable  improvements — some  new  building  or 
some  old  building  restored  and  beautified,  some  widened  pathway,  some- 
thing to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people,  Mr.  Macfar- 
lane  says — met  him  at  every  step.  The  condition  of  the  people  he  de- 
scribes as  much  improved  as  the  town  itself.  Naples,  he  says,  has  lost 
every  original  and  striking  point  which  formerly  distinguished  it,  and  it 
now  looks  very  much  like  any  other  European  city,  civilised,  regularised, 
and  somewhat  dull.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  mischief,  of  \^hich 
such  terrific  accounts  had  been  ^ven  in  the  newspapers,  as  inflicted  by 
the  fire  of  the  king's  artillery  at  tne  barricade  fight  in  the  month  of  May ; 
but  while  the  city  had  been  scarcely  scratched,  that  mad  barricade  de- 
monstration had  left  sinister  effects  behind  it,  and  the  peaceful  and  re- 
spectable portions  of  the  community  were  in  dread  of  renewed  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  ultra-revolutionists.  The  theatres  were  closed,  and, 
worse  than  all,  Naples  had  lost  its  once-distinguishing  characteristic  of 
good  eating  and  drinking. 

The  cook  would  be  heating  bus  own  head  with  an  inflammatory  newspaper 
instead  of  minding  his  casseroles  and  turning  the  calPs  head  he  was  cooking. 
The  maltre  d^iiotel  would  leave  unsolved  vour  interesting  query  about  the 
vintage  of  Capraea,  in  order  to  run  away  an  J  huddle  on  his  uniform  and  gird 
on  his  sword,  for  there  was  a  row  in  Toledo,  and  the  generate  was  beating,  or 
expected  to  beat.  The  sum  total  of  all  this  was,  that  1  never  got  a  decent 
or  comfortable  meal  in  the  place  where  I  had  eaten  so  many.  I  trust  I  bore 
this  with  becoming  patience.  Not  so,  one  day,  did  an  old  Tuscan  gentleman. 
After  being  disappointed  in  other  things,  he  wanted  some  mustard.  He  was 
told  there  was  none.  *'  Good  God!'*  exclaimed  he,  *'you  have  got  a  constitu- 
tion, and  you  have  got  no  mustard!" 

Mr.  Macfarlane  says  that  the  army  is  staunch.     In  whatever  else  Fer- 
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dinand  may  haTe  failed,  or  whateyer  else  he  may  have  done  amiss,  he  has 
indispntabiy  succeeded  in  forming  a  well-disciplined,  welUaffected,  reliable 
army.  The  failure  of  the  attempts  that  hare  been  made  to  shake  the 
loyalty  of  the  troops  are  worse  than  gall  and  wormwood  to  ^e  ultra- 
liberal  and  revolutionary  party.  ^^  Ah !''  said  a  disconsolate  demagogue, 
*^  if  we  could  only  win  oyer  Uie  troops,  and  the  common  people,  and  all 
the  shopkeepers,  then  would  we  drive  away  the  tyrant,  and  carry  out  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  make  a  true  democratic 
republic !  Ma  la  tnalora  e— all  the  people  are  against  us."  Well  may 
ICr.  Macfiu'lane  add,  inquiringly,  ''Then  where  are  the  materials  for  your 
democracy  ?*'  After  detailing  at  length  the  events  of  the  revolution,  Mr. 
Macfarlane  concludes,  upon  quitting  Naples,  with  the  following  summary: 

I  believed  then,  and  I  continue  to  believe  now,  two  things:  1.  That  King 
Ferdinand  would  willingly  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a  moderate  and  proper 
constitutional  system.  2.  That  the  majority  of  his  present  ministry,  though 
calumniated,  blackened,  and  assailed  at  all  points  by  the  radicals  at  Naples 
and  the  ultra-liberals  of  all  Italy,  are  honest,  well-intentioned,  and  high-minded 
men,  for  too  well  educated  to  be  narrow-minded  bigots — fiir  too  enlightened 
and  really  liberal  to  be  friendly  or  subservient  to  any  despotism,  whether  exer^ 
cised  by  clubs  and  a  mob,  or  by  a  monarch. 

On  arriving  at  Rome,  Mr.  Mac£Eurlane  inquired  about  the  Ronuin 
volunteers  and  legionaries. 

''  Have  you  not  seen  any  of  those  wild,  brave  young  f^owa  ?"  sud 
the  cicerone. 

We  told  him,  "  Not  yet." 

"  Ha  I"  sud  he,  '*  then  you  have  something  to  see.  Before  going  to 
the  wars  they  invented  the  prettiest  warlike  costumes  you  can  imagine! 
Quite  theatrical,  I  assure  you ;  and  I,  who  have  trod  the  stage,  know  what 
becomes  the  stage.  Such  a  charming  variety,  too,  especially  among  oor 
student  volunteers!  A^e  di  Bacco!  with  their  campaign  dresses,  a 
company  of  them  might  supply  costumes  for  all  manner  of  plays,  for  all 
sorts  of  periods." 

And  then  in  the  veUui  sensi — the  masked  sneering  in  which  Bomaas 
are  so  perfect — he  added, 

'^  Everybody  has  been  saying  these  six  months  and  more  that  we  are 
as  brave  as  the  ancient  Romans — 

CTie  raniico  jjolor 
Negli  ludici  cor  non  i  amcor  morio. 

Indeed,  many  will  have  it  that  the  only  fault  of  our  volunteers  was 
having  a  great  deal  too  much  courage,  and  no  discipline  at  all.'' 

The  "  veiled  thoughts"  of  the  old  man,  Mr.  Macfarlane  adds,  were 
unmistakeably  and  simply  these,  that  the  Roman  volunteers  were,  sepa- 
rately, fantastic  fops,  dissolute  scamps,  and  great  cowards ;  and,  collec- 
tively, an  undisciplined  and  undisciplinable  rabble. 

Ancona  looked  like  a  plaoe  of  arms  instead  of  a  place  of  trade. 
Nearly  eveiy  man  and  boy  wore  some  uniform  or  other.  Even  the  little 
children  were  dressed  up  like  national  guardsmen :  and,  as  afterwards  at 
Rome,  Florence,  and  elsewhere,  urchins  not  ten  years  old  were  seen 
strutting  about  with  swords  by  their  sides  and  cigars  in  their  mouths. 
The  men  wore  the  short  straight  sword  with  a  cross  guard  of  the  con- 
quering legionaries  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  beard  of  the  conquered 
barbanans. 
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And  what  are  all  these  fellows  doing  here  with  their  beards  and  their  swords, 
their  crosses,  and  their  oaths  to  conquer  or  die?  What  are  they  doing  but 
strutting  about,  talking  big,  hunting  for  intrigues,  or  lounging  in  cofTee-bouses? 
They  have  virtually  dethroned  the  Pope  already ;  they  have  for  these  four 
months  and  more  been  following  their  own  devices,  or  taking  no  orders  except 
from  the  Mamiani,  the  Sterbini,  the  Ciccerovacchi,  and  the  other  demagogues 
and  clubbists  of  Rome;  they  or  their  fellows  have  declared  war,  and  invaded 
the  Austrian  fi-ontier,  without  the  Pope*s  consent :  it  is  a  mockery  to  say  now 
that  they  wait  for  orders — the  Austrians  are  there!  They  are  whipping  their 
runagates  on  to  Bologna;  and  they,  who  are  so  many,  and  such  fire-eaters,  are 
playing  at  billiards  or  smoking  cigars ! 

At  Osimo  Mr.  Macfarlane  inquired  how  many  volunteers  they  had 
sent  to  the  wars.  He  was  told  200  ;  and  that  every  man  of  them  had 
fought  like  a  lion.  ^'  Then  how  many  came  back  ?"  Every  mother's 
son  of  them  had  come  back  safe  and  sound !  They  had  with  them  as  a 
fellow-trayeller  a  cadet  in  the  Pope*8  dragoons,  who  conversed  freely  of 
the  incidents  of  the  short  and  inglorious  campaign  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  He  said  it  was  the  volunteers  who  had  done  most  mischief,  by 
ruining  discipline  and  spreading  distrust  and  disaffection,  by  calling  Du- 
rando  and  all  the  superior  officers  cowards,  or  imbeciles,  or  traitors. 

He  also  confessed  that,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  Austrian  grape-shot 
was  thickening,  whole  ranks  of  the  papal  forces,  regulars  as  well  as  volunteers, 
threw  themselves  upon  their  faces  and  wept  and  shrieked.  A  veteran  officer 
(and  there  were  a  few  men  of  this  calibre  with  the  forces),  a  grey-headed  old 
man  who  had  served  Napoleon,  and  had  been  under  hotter  fires,  tried  to  rouse 
his  people.  "  But,"  said  they,  "  these  grape-shot!  these  cannon-balls!'*  "  In 
coming  to  the  wars,  did  you  expect  to  be  pelted  only  with  carnival  sugar- 
plums?^ said  the  old  soldier. 

At  Foligno  they  stumbled  accidentally  upon  two  French  political  pro- 
pagandists, but  wno  packed  up  their  papers  and  disappeared  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  Englishmen.  "Mx,  Macfarlane  also  met  here,  and  elsewhere, 
many  sensible  Italians,  who  firmly  believed  that  Pius  never  would  have 
heen  Pope  but  for  French  influence,  and  that  his  political  destiny  was  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  that  of  the  ex-king  of  the  French.  At  Spoleto 
the  placardists  had  gone  further  than  their  fellow-labourers  in  other  towns. 
It  was  there  they  first  read  the  translation  of  the  terrible  words  of  Danton, 
La  Patria  e  in  Pericolo  !  and  his  doctrine  of  llfautfaire  peur^  enforced 
in  frantic  language.  Here  there  also  arrived  a  carriage  full  of  volunteers, 
one  of  them  dressed  and  trimmed  like  the  well-known  portrait  of  Charles  I., 
another  was  the  received  Spanish  cavalier  of  the  melodrama,  another  was 
d  la  Robin  Hood,  another  again  a  la  Louis  Quatorze,  a  fifth  was  in  the 
dress  in  which  Raffaele  painted  himself  in  his  youth,  and  the  last  had 
made  his  costmne  as  nearly  as  possible  like  to  that  of  a  warrior  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  legion.  These  foppish  volunteers  were  not  abashed  by  the 
miserable  figure  they  made,  nor  saddened  by  the  irreparable  reverses  which 
had  befallen  the  cause  of  unity  and  independence,  or  by  the  aspect  of  the 
misery  that  was  marching  through  their  native  country  with  gigantic 
strides.  They  were  not  sobered  by  experience,  but  exuldng,  joyous, 
noisy,  and  insolent,  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  glorious  victory. 

At  Rome  itself  the  outcry  was  mainly  directed  against  the  English. 
The  hopes  held  out  by  Lord  Minto,  in  the  well-known  balcony  address, 
had  not  been  fulfilled. 

So  soon  as  the  reverses  of  Charles  Albert  began,  a  cry  was  raised  by  the 
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revolutionists,  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  against  English 
duplicity  and  faithlessness.  The  phrase  *'  La  perfida  Albione*  was  stereotyped 
in  Italy.  Where,  in  other  times,  I  had  invariably  met  with  dvility  from  all 
classes,  we  now  very  generally  found  incivility  and  rudeness,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  we  were  English. 

But  although  they  raised  all  this  outcry,  it  was  not  the  alliance  and  co- 
operation of  England  that  tlie  Italian  liberals  either  expected  or  desired. 
Their  natural  ally  was  republican  France.  Their  philosophy  was  French, 
their  sympathies  were  all  French.  Though  cracking  the  welkin  with  their 
republicanism,  they  cherish  the  memories  of  the  Empire  and  the  conquering 
despot  Honaparte ;  and  it  was  now  with  the  Frencn,  and  by  French  means, 
tliat  many  of  these  Roman  patriots  were  expecting  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Austrians.  *'  In  the  time  of  the  great  man  I  was  at  Vienna,  and  so  were 
thousands  of  us  Italians ;  and  when  the  army  of  Italy  shall  be  united  to  the 
armies  of  France,  we  may  be  in  Vienna  again  before  we  die,  in  spite  of  this 
tradimento  of  Carlo  Alberto.'*  So  said  a  grev-beard,  and  his  sentiment  pro- 
duced quite  a  theatrical  effect,  for  the  black-beards  present  clapped  their 
hands  on  the  hilts  of  their  antique  Romano  swords,  and  said,  **  Per  Dio  !  cod 
«a"  (by  God !  so  be  it). 

The  events  which  ended  in  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  the  attack 
on  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Pope's  flight  in  November,  were  clearly  fore- 
shadowed in  August.  '^  Giuseppe  Mazzini  has  told  us,"  says  Mr.  Mac- 
&rlane,  '^  that  there  was  a  Rome  of  a  bloody  aristocratic  republic,  a 
Rome  of  the  Csesars,  a  Rome  of  the  Popes,  and  that  all  this  Rome  was 
bad  and  damnable ;  but  that  the  Rome  of  the  people  was  yet  to  come. 
It  is  come!  and  about  the  worst  wish  that  an  enemy  could  bestow 
upon  this  demagogue  is,  that  he  should  be  condemned  to  live  in  it.** 

The  stages  to  Florence  were  enlivened  by  bacchanalian  patriots,  gloomy 
innkeepers,  and  grumbling  priests.  The  national  guardsmen  of  Tuscany 
seemed  to  be  striving  to  outdo  the  verv  Romans— Roman  pigs,  as  they 
fraternally  called  them — in  the  size  of  their  beards  and  moustachios. 
The  grand-duke  was  already  at  this  period  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  national  g^ard,  the  mobs,  the  clubs,  and  the  radicals  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  His  private  purse  was  also  as  void  as  the 
state  treasury. 

We  never  took  a  walk  in  the  town  without  meeting  some  of  the  "  hopes  of 
the  country" — boys  with  cigars  in  their  moutlis  and  uniforms  on  their  backs. 
All  the  citizens  seemed  citizen-soldiers :  military  caps,  braided  trousers,  crosses 
on  the  breast  (to  denote  that  the  wearers  were  crusaders  against  the  Austrians, 
and  engaged  in  that  holy  war  which  nobody  was  carrying  on),  met  us  at  every 
step.     How  different  from  the  former  state  of  Florence  1 

The  shop-windows  of  the  printsellers,  and  oiher  shop-windows,  exhibited, 
in  nauseating  profusion,  coloured  prints  representing  the  interminable  variety 
of  the  fopperies  of  the  military  and  other  costumes  of  "  Young  Italy**— the 
"  Giovine  Italia*'  of  the  tailors,  not  the  "  Giovine  Italia"  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini. 
There  is  not  much  originality  in  either,  but  1  think  the  tailors  have  the  more 
of  it. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  Leghorn,  and  Crenoa,  it 
was  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Bragging  rebels,  thieving 
porters,  sullen  landlords — drums,  placards,  and  disturbances — Charies 
Albert  uniformly  denounced  as  a  traitor — the  English  detested,  as  aris- 
tocratic and  perfidious — France  looked  forward  to  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
The  materials  for  Italian  regeneration,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane's  somewhat  party-coloured  view  of  the  subject,  are  few  and  con- 
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temptible  enough.  Yet  it  is  with  such  materials,  abetted  by  the  ambition 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  Italy  is  about  to  recommence  the  struggle 
with  Austria.  ^'  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  homely  but  expressive  lang^uage.  The  unhappy  sovereign 
of  Sardinia  is  urged  on  by  a  force  greater  than  himself.  He  is  but  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  those  whose  hostility  to  him  is  as  great  as  it  is 
to  Austria;  and,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  driving  the  Austrian  army 
out  of  Italy,  his  difficulties  would  only  then  commence  afresh.  The  in- 
terest of  England  has  always  been,  that  the  north  of  Italy  should  be  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  that  object  had  been  effected  at  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  by  bringing  the  great  military  empire  of  Austria  close  to  the 
frontier  and  to  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps.  It  has  always,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  the  interest  of  France  to  weaken  that  barrier,  which  never 
can  be  done  so  effectually  as  by  weakening  the  power  of  Austria.  Little 
could  therefore  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  joint  mediation  of  two 
powers  whose  interests  were  at  total  variance.  In  the  manifesto  in 
which  the  Eling  of  Sardinia  has  attempted  to  justify  the  course  he  pursues, 
that  monarch  rejects  alike  all  treaties,  ancient  and  modem,  quite  forget- 
ting that  it  is  by  treaty  he  holds  possession  of  Genoa,  and  of  those 
fie&  of  Savoy  which  it  had  been  so  long  his  ambition  to  acquire, 
and  that,  but  for  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  he  would  at  this  moment  see 
his  dominions  circumscribed  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  nor  would 
he  be  allowed  to  retain  those  possessions  which  had  been  originally 
acquired  for  him  by  Austrian  arms.  The  course  pursued  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  towards  Revolutionary  Italy,  both  in  the  north 
and  south,  has  throughout  been  singularly  deficient  in  sound  policy  aa 
well  as  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  justice  and  good  faith;  and  such 
is  the  ch&racter  we  have  obtained  for  double-dealing  throughout  the 
Italian  peninsula,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  treated  our  medi- 
ation with  contempt,  while,  by  passing  over  in  silence  the  violations 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  we  have  so  compromised  ourselves  with  our 
ancient  and  natural  ally,  Austria,  as  to  have  caused  the  most  untoward 
feelings  to  have  superseded  olden  reg^ard  and  friendship.  Thus,  despised 
on  both  sides,  the  recal  of  her  Majesty's  minister  from  Turin  might  stiU 
impress  both  Italy  and  Austria  with  the  sincerity  of  the  repudiation  by 
her  Majesty's  government  of  the  new  war  just  entered  upon,  and  might 
attest  that  some  slight  remnant  of  wisdom  and  equitable  policy  still  pre- 
sided at  its  councils.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  declared  that  her  Majesty's 
government  has  no  desire,  upon  her  own  account,  for  the  separation  of 
Lombardy  from  Austria,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  is  anxious  to  con- 
tinue the  connexion  ;  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  zealous  in- 
terference has  protected  Sardinia  from  Austria,  and  places  every  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  the  co-operation  of  France  in  our  Italian 
policy.  Such  sincerity  is,  however,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  i» 
the  superficial  policy  in  contradistinction  to  the  covert  and  real  designs  of 
the  country,  and  events  will  soon  show  that  it  is  to  our  cost  that  we  have 
held  out  threats  to  our  old  ally,  and  entered  into  bewildering  and  un- 
satisfactory negotiations  with  countries  scarcely  recovered  from  revolution 
and  anarchy. 
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M.  de  Lamartine  :  "Lea  Confidenoes."— Miss  Glascock's  "<  Sea-Serprat  Poauu** 
— ^  Le  Bal  des  Artistes  Dramati^Lues.    A  new  A.  B.  C." 

Not  the  least  striking,  or  least  cnrions,  among  the  thousand  and  one 
episodes  which  so  picturesquely  illustrate  the  history  of  France  during  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  are  those  which  haye  reference  to  the 
personal  career — political  or  literary— of  M.  de  Lamartine.  So  close, 
indeed,  and  uninterrupted  has  heen  the  connection  between  republican 
Paris  and  the  author  of  '^  Jocelyn,**  that  the  mere  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  latter  form  a  by  no  means  incomplete  i^ecord  of  the  oocunences  of 
the  past  year. 

Whether  we  consider  the  effect  produced  by  hismagnificoit  apostrophe 
against  the  drapeau  rouge — a  chef'd'cBUvre  of  unrehearsed  eloquence, 
suggested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  taking  by  storm  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it — ^the  impassioned  fervour  which  stamped  every 
word  he  uttered,  every  sentence  he  wrote— the  marvellous  suddenness  of 
his  popularity,  as  unbounded  as  it  was  universal,  or  the  gradual  desertion 
of  their  idol  by  the  fickle  multitude,  and  his  consequent  restoration  to 
another  and  less  volcanic  republic — one  which  could  ill-affi>rd  to  lose  him 
— ^that  of  letters ;  whether  we  look  on  him  as  the  advocate  for  popular 
rights,  or  as  the  denouncer  of  popular  excesses,  as  the  minister,  or  as  the 
private  individual,  we  find  his  fortunes  ever  linked  with  those  of  the 
republic,  from  its  in&ncy  to  its  maturity — ^we  perceive  him,  amid  the 
perpetually  varying  scenes  which  the  history  of  1848  unfolds  to  our  view, 
ever  prominent^  the  centre,  the  very  pivot,  as  it  were,  of  the  revolutionary 
drama. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  regret  the  return  of  Cinciunatus  to  the 
more  congenial  pursuits  of  his  youth,  since  it  is  irom  the  ashes  of  the 
politician  that  tne  poet,  phoenix-like,  has  derived  a  new  existence — ^far 
be  it  from  me  to  depredate  the  waking  sounds  of  the  long,  silent  lyre, 
whose  first  welcome  chords  have  given  birth  to  ^^  Les  Coimdenoes'*  and 
"Raphael." 

Of  these  two  works,  the  latter,  though  first  published  in  a  complete 
shape,  IS  a  sequel  to  the  former,  and,  like  most  sequels,  is  very  inferior 
to  its  predecessor.  It  has,  moreover,  been  well  translated  by  Mme.  de 
Peyronnet,  and  is  consequently  sufficiently  known  in  England  to  render 
further  allusion  to  it  unnecessary. 

Those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  M.  de  Lamartine*s  career  as 
a  statesman — and  who  has  not  ?— can  hardly  peruse  without  gratification 
80  simple  and  touching  a  record  of  his  early  youth  as  he  has  himself 
given  us  in  "  Les  Confidences.*'  Such  a  story,  rekted  in  so  unaffected 
and  yet  attractive  a  manner,  could  scarcely  foil  to  please,  were  it  even  the 
production  of  an  unknown  pen;  there  ia  something  so  inQxpreesibly 
winning  in  the  frankness  of  the  narrator,  and  in  his  gracefiiL  appeal!  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  that  the  magic  of  a  name  is  almost  needless 
to  secure  for  such  "Confidences"  a  cordial  reception.  Thb  avowal, 
however,  once  extorted  by  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  it  is  no 
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dispaTagement  to  its  eloquent  pages  to  own  that  the  enjoyment  we  derive 
from  them  is  insensibly  heightened  bj  our  personal  admiration  of  the 
autohiographer,  and  that  the  main  cluurm  of  the  book  appears  to  us  to 
connsty  not  so  much  in  the  rare  beauty  of  its  style,  or  m  the  deeply 
thou^tiul  reflections  with  which  each  successive  episode  is  studded,  as  in 
the  confiding,  the  artless  familiarity  of  the  writer. 

M.  de  Lamartine  himself  truly  says,  in  '^  Raphael,"  ^*  On  ne  peut  bien 
oomprendre  un  sentiment  que  dans  les  lieux  oil  il  ixxt  con9u."  Therefore 
should  that  portion  of  the  volume,  especially,  of  which  Graziella  is  the 
heroine,  be  read,  not  beneadi  our  own  cloudy  skies,  but  on  the  sunny 
strand  of  La  Mergellina,  or  amid  the  wild,  picturesque  crags  of  romantic 
Procida !  There  might  the  imagination  revel  unconstrained  and  free ! 
There  might  £uicy  once  more  conjure  up  the  departed  actors  in  that  ex- 
quisite littie  drama,  every  Hoe  of  which  teems  with  the  most  seductive 
poetry  ;  Andrea  the  hardy  fisherman,  his  aged  wife,  Beppino,  and  above 
all,  the  untaught,  untutored,  but  fondly-loving  maiden,  tne  pride  of  her 
native  isle,  the  fair  and  gentie  Graziella !  There  might  one  repeat,  respon- 
aively  to  the  murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  sigh  of  the  summer  breeze, 
^ose  delicious  stanzas  which  she  alone  could  have  inspired,  those  stanzas 
so  softly,  so  sadly  musical : — 

Snr  la  plage  sonore  oil  la  mer  de  Sorrente 
Beronle  ses  flots  blena  au  pied  de  Voranger, 
II  est,  pr^s  du  sentier,  soos  lahaie  odonmte, 
Une  pierre  petite,  ^troite,  indifieiente 
Auz  pieds  distraits  de  I'^tranger. 

La  giroflle  y  cache  un  seul  nom  sons  ses  gerbes, 
Uo  nom  que  nul  ^cho  n'a  jamais  r^plte ! 
Quelquefois  cependant  le  passant  arrete, 
Llsant  Tage  et  la  date  en  6cartant  les  herbes, 
Et  sentant  dans  ses  yeux  quelques  larmes  courir, 
Dit,  **elle  avait  seize  ans!  c'estbientot  pour  mourir!  * 

Again : — 

EUe  ne  languit  pasde  doute  en  esperance, 

£t  ne  disputa  pas  sa  vie  Ik  la  soufihmce; 

EUe  but  d'un  seul  trait  le  vase  de  douleur; 

Dans  sa  premidre  larme  elle  noja  son  cgbut! 

Et,  semblable  &  Foiseau,  moins  pur  et  moins  beau  qu'elle. 

Qui  le  soir,  pour  dormir,  met  son  cou  sous  son  aile, 

EUe  s'envdoppa  d'on  muet  deaespoir, 

Et  s'endormit  ausai,  mais  bien  avant  le  8oir  /* 

Ah,  M.  de  Lamartine !  long  have  we,  in  common  with  all  civilised 
Europe,  admired  and  appreciated  the  brilliancy  of  your  genius,  long  have 
the  harmonious  outpourings  of  your  muse  been  fanuliar  to  us  as  household 
words,  but  never  yet  have  you  touched  so  sjrmpathetic  a  chord  in  our 
hearts  as  in  that  simple  elegy,  that  farewell  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Graziella! 

I  don't  know  how  it  happens,  but  whenever  I  arrange  in  my  own 
mind  to  be  first  in  the  field  witii  &  bit  of  news,  somebody  or  other  con- 
trives, nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  get  the  start  of  me.  For  weeks,  nay, 
months,  I  have  been  intending — vile  procrastinator  that  I  am — to  ac- 

*  The  italics  axe  mine.  How  beautiful,  how  foU  of  tenderness  are  the  closin  j 
words! 
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Suaint  my  gentle  readers  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  constellation  in 
lie  musical  horizon ;  when  lo !  the  constellation  in  question  to  which  i 
had  purposed  consecrating  a  most  commodious  niche  in  my  memory, 
weary  of  seeing  magazine-day  after  magazine-day  slip  away,  with  no  more 
notice  taken  of  it  than  if  it  were  one  61  Professor  Ai^'s  latest  discoveries, 
hlazes  all  at  once  into  light  on  its  own  account,  and  where  ?  gi-acioos 
powers  !  why  in  the  vexy  newspaper  of  all  others  that  my  kismet — as  the 
Turks  say — willed  that  I  should  run  my  eye  over  after  breakfast  thb 
morning. 

Yes,  there,  in  most  unmistakeable  printer's  ink,  staring  me  in  the  face 
with  a  mute,  reproachiiil  stare,  I  beheld  the  following  half-a-dozen  con- 
demnatory words : 

"  The  *  Sea-Serpent  Polka,'  by  Ellen  Glascock." 

Well,  when  one  has  erred,  either  by  commission  or  omission,  the 
proper  thing  evidently  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  best  amends  for  it 
possible;  so  now  I  will  say  something  the  newspaper  has  not  said, 
namely,  that  the  '*  Sea-serpent  Polka"  is  a  most  charming  composition, 
even  prettier  than  the  '*  Queen  of  Greece  Waltzes,"  by  the  same  clever 
authoress,  with  sufficient  melody — aye,  and  that  of  the  wildest  and  most 
fanciful  kind — to  turn  the  whole  of  Almack's  into  a  room  full  of  St. 
Vitus's  most  incurable  disciples,  and  to  make  the  fortune  of  half  the 
orgues  de  Barbaric  in  Christendom. 

Husbands,  buy  it  for  your  wives  ;  brothers,  put  it  in  your  pockets  for 
your  affectionate  sisters  ;  if  they  can  play  it,  they  will  never  quit  the 
music-stool  till  they  have  it  at  their  fingers'  ends  ;  if  they  can  no/,  they 
will  admire  the  appropriate  illustrations  which  embellisli  it.  One  way 
or  other  they  must  be  pleased,    t/'en  reponds. 


On  Saturday,  March  10,  came  off,  in  its  customary  locality — the  satte 
of  the  Op^ra  Comique — and  with  more  than  its  usual  brilliancy,  the 
most  universally  popular  fete  of  the  year,  the  Bal  des  Artistes  Dra- 
matiques.  No  entertainment  of  the  kind  is  more  generally  looked  for- 
ward to,  year  after  year,  by  the  gay  world  of  Paris — I  mean  the  male 
portion  of  it,  bien  entendu — the  fair  sex  being  almost  exclusively  repre- 
sented by  actresses  from  each  of  the  four-and-twenty  theatres,  with  fiere 
and  there  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Br^da  Marquises  and  Vicomtesses  de  la 
Boule  Rouge.  The  fund,  in  support  of  which  the  annual  fete  is  given, 
is  excellenUy  managed — £ur  better  than  anything  of  the  sort  in  this 
country — and  deserves  every  encouragement:  each  member*  pays  a 
monthly  contribution  of  ten  sous^  making  a  total  yearly  subscription  of 
six  francs.  This,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  ball,  benefits,  and  other 
occasional  windfalls,  besides  the  interest  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
invested  in  the  public  funds,  enables  the  committee  to  afford  regular 
assistance  to  some  seventy  or  eighty  pensioners,  male  or  female,  them- 
selves originally  members  of  the  association,  many  of  whom  have  in  their 
day  been  distinguished  artistes.^    These  not  only  receive  a  certain 

*  The  list  of  members  includes,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  French 
artiste  dramatique,  Parisian  or  provincial,  not  forgetting  the  troiq>e»  at  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Algiers. 

t  Take,  for  example,  Lavigne,  for  many  years  premier  eujet  at  the  Opera,  and 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  his  time. 
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• 
annual  sum  from  the  fund,  but,  if  invalids,  are  g^tuitously  supplied  with 
medicines ;  in  case  of  death,  provision  is  generally  made  for  the  widow  or 
children. 

A  charity,  conducted  on  this  system,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
popular,  both  with  the  public  at  large  and  with  its  own  individual  members; 
the  sale  of  tickets  for  tne  ball  is  invariably  entrusted  to  some  fifty  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  spiriiuelle  actresses  of  the  capital,  a  most  politic  coup 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  one  highly  beneficial  to  the  treasury 
of  the  fund. 

The  number  of  billets  places  by  these  fair  queteuses  is  surprising ;  the 
most  indefatigable  fancy-stall  keepers  sink  into  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  persuasive  looks  and  tongues  of  these  irresistible  syrens.  Ma- 
dame Volnys,  ever  kind,  ever  charitable,  used,  previous  to  her  departure 
for  St.  Petersburg,  to  levy  on  her  entire  acquaintance — and  she  knew 
everybody — black  mail,  in  the  shape  of  ten  irancs  a  piece,  and  reaped  an 
incredible  harvest  thereby ;  Mademoiselle  D^jazet  was,  and  still  is,  equally 
zealous  and  equally  successful ;  and  Madame  Octave,  marchande  de 
statuettes^  for  the  nonce,  at  the  Jardin  d'Hiver  the  other  day,  not  only 
wrapped  up  her  little  five  sot/ts  figures  in  ten-franc  tickets,  but  also  in- 
veigled an  admiring  lion  into  the  purchase  of  a  score  of  billets^  to  which 
her  own — not  very  legible — signature  was  attached,  by  vaguely  pro- 
mising to  grant  him,  on  the  eventful  evening  in  question,  a  contre-danse 
or  a  polka.  Alas !  when  the  evening  came,  the  poor  lassie  was  laid  up 
with  la  grippe^  and  the  king  of  beasts  stalked  about  the  (to  him)  joyless 
salle^  a  woe-begone  image  of  despair. 

The  uninitiated  can  have  no  idea  of  the  crowds  attracted  to  this  ball  by 
the  hope  of  seeing  ces  dames — not  across  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights,  but 
occupying  avant'Scenes  or  baignoires — or,  better  still,  condescending,  like 
ordinary  mortals,  to  take  part  in  the  mazy  waltz,  or  in  the  grand  galopy 
which  doses  each  quadrille.  A  worthy  friend  of  mine — and  compatriot 
into  the  bargain — has,  by  dint  of  observation  and  inquiry,  become  quite 
an  authority  in  dramatic  matters,  a  very  oracle  in  his  cIud  on  the  Boule- 
vard Montmartre.  He  can  tell  you  the  freshest  on  dits — those  which  are 
yet  scarcely  whispered  beyond  tne  limits  of  the  coulisses — not  merely  the 
number  of  pieces  in  rehearsal,  but  those  who  are  to  play  in  them — not 

merely  the  list  of  aspirants  to  Madame or  Mademoiselle 's  good 

CTaces,  but  the  favoured,  the  happy  one.  Ergo,  at  each  of  these  annual 
festivities  he  is  naturally  in  great  force  and  in  still  greater  request ;  tyros 
flock  around  him,  anxious  to  glean  from  his  lips  some  stray  bit  of  news — 
perhaps  of  scandal — which  can  be  conveniently  and  mysteriously  retailed 
hereafter ;  and  thus  it  was  the  other  evening.  I  fancy  I  see  him  now,  sur« 
rounded  by  half-a-dozen  eager  and  attentive  neophytes,  and  holding  forth 
somewhat  in  the  following  strain. 

*^  You  see  that  dark-eyed  girl  with  the  large  bouquet  of  camelias,  that 
is  Judith,  of  the  Fran9ais  ;  she  is  talking  to  M.  Charles  Blanc,  Directeur 
des  Beaux  Arts  ;  in  the  next  box  is  one  of  her  camaradeSy  Mademoiselle 
Elisa  Denain;  she  patronises  the  violettes  de  Parme,  Yonder  is 
Nathalie,  all  smiles  and  diamonds ;  few  here  enjoy  a  bail  like  her ;  wait 
here  till  six  in  the  morning,  and  I'U  wager  you'll  see  her  dancing  away  as 
fresh  as  she  is  now.  Those  two  pretty  creatures  in  the  same  hge  de  cote 
are  sisters  ;  the  tallest  and  most  elegant  is  Madame  Doche,  the  other  is 
Adeline  Plunkett,  whom  you  will  soon  applaud  in  a  grand  pa^  in  the 

April. — VOL.  Lxzzv.  NO.  ccczl.  2  l 
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^Fropb^to.'  Tint  Utik  tU^  irith  the p<9Fiiaii#  profile  18  Jofietle,  of  te 
Palais  Royal ;  beside  her  is  ooe  of  the  aUackH  to  the  English  emfaasqr* 
That  pleasing,  but  not  exactly  pietty,  girl,  in  the  g^uze  dress,  b  Avgastiae 
firoban,  still  elated  with  the  success  of  her  prwerhe  at  the  H6tel  Feiian 
Jeanson ;  and  behind  her,  just  on  the  point  of  oommenciDg  a  polka  widi  a 
represaUani  dupeupU^  is  that  Lurleian  sorceress,  Aliee  Osy.  Thai  fiae- 
looking  woman,  like  a  foil  Uown  rose  or  peony,  is  Joliette  P^etier,  and 
the  conceited  girl,  talking  French  with  a  £oreign  accent,  is  JMbdeBoisdle 
Cico,  of  the  Vaudeville.  There  is  Melcy,  one  of  the  best-dressed  women 
in  the  theatre,  and  with  her — " 

**En  vlit  as$ezr  I  think  I  hear  some  impatient  reader  exdaim, 
anuous  to  get  to  the  dever  article  which  nsually  flc^ows  the  kabiUifs 
rhapsodies ;  an  unmistakeaUe  bint  that  my  friend  s  tongue  must  pesfxee 
be  stopped,  more  especially  as  I  would  lain  give  Mty  aooomit — an  alpha- 
betical <«e— -of  the  Honns,  who  graced  by  thnr  presence  this  briUhnt 
sotr^e.  As  Mr.  Henry  Rnssell  says,  *'  Wait  a  little  longer."  It's  only 
once  a  year. 

A  is  Andres,  of  noble  descent; 

B  's  saacy  Brohan,  on  ftm  ever  bent; 

C  's  short  Ibr  Cico,  of  whose  airs  Fm  weary; 

I>  stands  for  IVjaaet,  Dodie,  and  D^sirte; 

£  is  plomp  Smma,  the  AmUgu  pet; 

F  gires  ns  Figeac,  gaseUe-eyed  coquette; 

G  's  Anna  GrsTe,  who  has  latelj  grown  thinner; 

H  is  fair  Hermance,  a  so-so  beginner; 

I   is  Ism^nie  of  G<»nte'8  little  scene; 

J  proclaims  Judith  snd  Juliettes  twain; 

K  's  Jenny  Koehler,  with  infantine  tone; 

L  dark-eyed  Uevenne,  in  King  Street  wdl  known; 

M  to  us  Melcy  and  Marquet  doth  show; 

K  offers  Nathalie,  Naptal,  and  Nau; 

O  's  laughing  Ozy,  e'er  ripe  for  a  junket; 

P  's  pretty  Page,  and  still  prettier  Flunkett; 

Q  are  the  Quizzes,  to  name  whom*8  not  pleaaant; 

B  would  mean  Rachel,  if  she  had  been  present; 

8  isrepUed  toby/yt^MafUeStMsrc; 

T  is  that  good  sterling  actress  Th^nard; 

U  is  famed  TJgalde,  who  can't  cross  the  water; 

T  's  Marie  Volet,  CoralU's  sweet  daughter; 

W  *s  Waaanaz— I  doubt  how  'tis  spelt; 

X  is  X-citement,  whidi  er^  one  felt; 

Y  are  the  Youths,  who  champsgne  suppers  stayed  ibr; 

and 
Z  are  the  Zanies,  by  whom  th^  were 

March  22, 1849. 
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HER  MAJESTrS  THEATRE. 

We  Meroed  to  be  oommeneing  oar  opeia-aeason  under  a  sort  of  gleom^ 
^  Mademoiselle  Z&mdj  lind,"  said  shrieking  birds  of  ill-omen,  '*  will  re<* 
lire  from  the  stage  for  ever  and  a  day.'*  The  respeetabilities  of  Exeter 
Hall,  who,  for  the  sake  of  sweet  sounds,  oan  endure  to  be  orammed, 
nunmed,  and  jammed  toget^r  in  a  lug  room,  with  entrances  wondrously 
small  and  few,  were  indeed  still  to  hear  the  notes  of  the  nightingale; 
Yuer  ehanning  Toioe  was  stiQ  to  warble  for  the  edification  of  tibese  graye 
eomioisseurs ;  but  the  hmkUmes  of  the  opera,  comprising  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  England,  were  to  be  regarded  by  the  inimitable  Jenny  as  a 
sort  of  Farias.  There  they  were  to  sit  in  tiheir  magnificent  boxes, 
perched  aboye  pictured  ci^ids  and  floral  el^ances,  but  all  in  a  deep 
atate  of  contrition  at  finding  that  they  were  unworthy  of  ike  lind. 

But  t^s  gloom,  which  bore  down  our  spirits  with  so  much  moral  weight 
that  it  approxims^ed  to  a  physical  buzdeo— this  gloom  soon  began  to 
^•pene.  Craoks  of  light  found  their  way  through  the  darkness,  which 
ihen  softened  down  into  a  mist  of  not  ungenial  hue,  beooming  more  and 
more  attenuated — like  those  theatrical  Sogs,  which  grow  dearer  and 
eleaxer  as  the  media  cf  gauae  between  the  gas  and  the  apectade  become 
less  and  less  numerous. 

The  engagement  of  Alboni  was  a  good  glow  in  iteelf.  Alboni  is  not 
equal,  as  an  actress,  to  Jenny  lind — diere  is  no  mistake  about  thai — but» 
as  a  singer,  she  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  creatures  in  the  world.  Her 
y(Hce  is  of  diat  wonderful  compass  that  ehe  is  perfectly  at  ease  in  the 
contralto  and  soprano  registers — ^nay,  so  mudh  at  ease,  wat  her  audience 
are  scarcely  aware  of  the  diffieultieiB  she  surmounts.  There  she  stands, 
looking  thoroughly  comfortable  with  her  embonpoiat^  fixed  as  firm  as  a 
pyramid,  throwing  off  the  most  astounding  roulades  as  if  they  were  no 
more  than  a  natural  mode  of  utterance,  and  taking  her  intervals  with  a 
sort  of  heedless  precision,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  wrong.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  only  by  a  constant  effort  of  the  will  that  we  are  able  to 
keep  our  own  bodies  m  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  that,  if  we  suspended 
this  yoluntary  operation,  we  should  tumble  down  fiat.  Nevertheless,  the 
upright  position  nas  become  so  habitual  to  us,  that  we  are  not  aware  of 
our  own  effort,  and  falling  seems  less  natural  dian  standing.  Now, 
tins  appears  to  us  exactly  like  the  mastery  whidi  Alboni  has  acquired 
oyer  her  wonderful  yoice ;  what  others  do  as  an  obvious  display  of  high 
art,  this  admirable  yocaKst  achieves  as  a  •matter  of  coune. 

This  bright  star  has  for  a  while  set  to  our  horinm ;  ibr  the  amateurs 
across  the  Mam^e  cannot  spare  her,  and  die  must  abide  with  them  till 
£aster. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  fancy-^we  may  be  wrong--'tbat  there  are  ran- 
toms  of  Mademoiselle  lind's  return  to  the  stage.  From  the  first,  there 
has  been  no  official  notification  of  her  retirement,  and  while  a  blank  is 
left  usy  we  have  as  much  right  to  flU  it  up  with  pleasing  fimoies  as  with 
gloomy  yisions.  An  announcement  tiuit  she  will  sing  at  a  series  of 
concerts  in  tiie  Opera  Concert-room  seems  to  us  franrht  with  deep 
meaning.    Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  she  will  remain  in  me  porohof  the 
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temple  and  never  enter  the  sanctuary?  The  Opera  Concert^room  is 
not  another  Elxeter  Hall.  The  same  artists  will  he  gathered  round  her, 
the  same  audience  will  applaud  her,  as  when  she  appears  on  the  stage. 
An  acceptance  of  a  position  in  the  concert*  room,  in  lieu  of  a  despotic 
sway  in  the  theatre  itself,  is  something  past  our  comprehension.  We 
coufd  as  soon  understand  a  man  choosing  a  small  estate  instead  of  a 
large  one,  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  atmosphere.  No,  no — 
the  applause  of  the  concert-room  is^  after  all,  a  poor  equivalent  for  the 
thunders  that  welcome  the  proclamation  oiAmitufs  innocence,  or  hail  the 
*^  Rataplan"  of  Maria.  Depend  upon  it,  oh,  ye  learned,  that  this  series  of 
concerts  is  hut  an  inclined  plane,  by  which  the  sweetest  of  vocalists  will 
glide  gently  down  to  the  stage,  like  some  benevolent  faiiy  in  a  theatrical 
car. 

Will  it  not  be  delightful  if  Lind  and  Alboni  are  brought  together  in 
one  opera  ?  During  that  first  unpleasant  season  which  called  two  Opera 
Houses  into  existence,  and  on  which  the  habibtis  ought  to  reflect,  as  the 
Romans  reflected  on  the  defeat  of  the  Fabii,  the  sweet  names  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  Alboni  were  used  as  a  kind  of  war-whoop  by  lips  accustomed  to 
drop  nought  but  honied  words.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  when  the  sweetest  flowers  in  the  creation — the  white  and 
the  red  roses — were  used  as  symbols  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  white  and  red  rose  may  be  twined  together  into  one  bouquet^ 
as  a  sig^  that  the  operatic  war  of  the  barons  is  at  an  end,  and  that  this 
bouquet  may  be  flung  to  Lind  and  Alboni,  both  standing  on  the  boanls 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

The  ballet  at  this  house  retains  its  primeval  strength.  Carlotta  Grisi 
touches  the  heart  by  the  native  sentiment  of  her  dancing ;  Marie  Taglioni 
plucks  up  new  strength,  and  performs  exploits  worthy  of  an  infant  Her- 
•cules ;  Caroline  Rosati  looks  mteresting,  and  lures — and  fisLScinates — and 
^-just  like  Alboni  in  this  respect — surmounts  difficulties  with  so  muck 
ease  that  no  one  suspects  how  great  they  were. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA-HOUSE. 

While  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  opens  with  ^'  Cenerentola,"  a  legiti- 
mate Italian  opera,  though  not  one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
repertoire,  and  foUows  it  up  with  the  ballet  of  '^  Le  Diable  k  Quatre," 
the  *^  Opera  House"  in  Covent  Garden,  whidi  calls  itself  "  Italian"  par 
excellence,  has  recourse  to  the  French  Academic  for  an  opening  piece. 
In  fact,  the  management  has  always  had  a  leaning  towards  French  opera,, 
and  the  most  attractive  piece  last  season  was  "  Les  Huguenots."  This 
predilection  is  natural.  The  aim  of  the  management  is  to  produce  a  mag* 
nificent  ensemble^  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  for 
regular  ballet.  Now,  the  French  school  of  music  offers  a  series  of  worics 
exactly  suited  to  the  piurpose.  Massive  choruses,  dramatic  orchestration^ 
a  great  variety  of  incident,  a  frequent  change  of  tableaux,  an  introduce 
tion  of  dancing,  which  in  some  sort  supplies  the  place  of  ballet, — all  this 
belongs  to  those  weighty  productions  which  make  the  glory  of  the  French 
Academic ;  and  what  with  the  mastery  of  M.  Costa  over  his  orchestra,  the 
perfect  discipline  of  the  Covent  Garden  chorus,  and  the  boundless  libem- 
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litj  of  the  management  in  providing  a  superb  mise  en  scene,  these  pieces 
csan  be  admirably  done  at  the  ^'  Royal  Italian  Opera."  "  Masaniello*' 
has  been  magnificently  brought  out,  and  Mario  has  made  a  decided  cha- 
racter of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman. 

By  the  way,  could  not  this  predilection  of  the  more  eastern  theatre  for 
the  works  of  the  French  operatic  stage  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  liyal  establishments  ?  Could  not  Italian  opera,  properly 
60  called,  and  regular  ballety  remain  the  staple  commodity  at  Her  Majestys 
Theatre,  and  French  opera,  with  Italian  words  (for  the  sake  of  the  yo- 
ealists),  be  the  admitted  standing-dish  at  the  Coyent  Garden  banquet. 
If  it  was  once  settled  that  each  house  should  haye  its  own  line  of  business, 
and  that  what  was  seen  at  the  one  should  not  be  seen  at  the  other,  amity 
might  take  the  place  of  hostility,  and  those  operatic  squabbles,  which  find 
their  way  even  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  dinner-table,  would  die  a 
natural  death.  

THE  THEATRES. 

The  English  theatres  have  shown  a  g^at  deal  of  activity  during  the 
past  month, — indeed  so  much,  that,  with  the  pressure  of  other  matter 
upon  us,  we  cannot  hope  to  keep  pace  with  managerial  exertions,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  merest  recapitulation. 

At  the  Hayraarket,  the  Keans  retain  their  popularity,  and  "  Othello*' 
has  been  performed  with  two  different  casts  of  the  same  actors.  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  started  as  logo  and  has  settled  down  as  OtheUo^  Mr.  James 
Wallack  performing  the  contrary  movement.  Mrs.  C.  Kean  and  Miss 
Laura  Aadison  have  in  like  manner  alternated  EnuUe  and  Desdemona* 

At  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Planche,  who  is  always  dreaming  of  something 
elegant  and  fanciful,  has  given  us,  under  the  titfe  of  "  A  Romantic  Idea,*' 
the  dream  of  a  German  student,  in  the  reduction  of  which  to  a  visible 
form  he  is  powerfully  assisted  by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Beverley.  This  has 
been  foUowed  up  by  an  elegant  little  drawing-room  piece  caSXeA  *^Hold 
your  Tongue,**  in  which  it  is  quite  charming  to  see  how  well  Madame 
Vestris  and  Mr.  C.  Mathews  can  play  the  fashionable  lady  and  gentleman 
of  the  last  century. 

At  the  Adelphi,  there  is  a  new  melodrama  called  '^  The  Hop-Pickers,'* 
50  completely  of  the  same  genre  as  **  The  Harvest-Home,'*  that  the 
admirers  of  the  one  must  perforce  admire  the  other. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Mowatt  goes  on  starring  at  the  Marylebone,  and  has 
jost  received  from  the  lessee,  Mr.  Watts,  a  handsome  silver  vase  as  a 
tribute  to  her  authorial  and  histrionic  talents.  On  the  night  of  her  benefit, 
when  the  presentation  was  formally  made,  the  shower  of  bouquets  was  so 
large  that  the  stage  was  converted  into  a  parterre  of  flowers. 

In  a  word,  Chnstmas  is  fairly  over ;  novelty  has  been  found  requisite, 
and  managers  have  been  bestirring  themselves  in  every  quarter. 
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MARDI ;  AND  A  VOTAGE  THITHER.* 

The  author  of  "  Mardi*  intimates,  in  the  conrse  of  his  strange  peregriT«tiont» 
that  his  notorious  predeeessor,  John  de  Mannderffle,  has  heen  wronged  hy  mis* 
interpretatioo.  We  hope  the  same  fate  does  not  await  Mr.  Heman  MeiTiUeu 
If  we  are  to  beliere  the  medieval  commentators,  the  pilgrim  knight  had  a  theolo- 
gical and  moral  porpose  in  his  fabulous  descriptions ;  so  Mr.  MelriUe  has  made 
the  South  Sea  Islands  (the  land  of  Frester  John  being  no  longer  adapted  to  tiiat 
end)  the  seat  of  an  enigmatical  and  metaphysical  igeogrt^y. 

The  yerj  stoiy  of  the  old  monkish  author  of  the  **  Geiita  Romanomm,''  at  a 
garden  of  paradise  which  the  magician  Aloaddin  made  the  means  of  deatmctioii, 
by  persuading  his  rictims  that  death  in  his  service  was  only  a  step  to  a  more 
beautiflil  paradise,  and  which  garden  Furchas  disoorered  to  lie  in  the  north-east 
parts  of  Persia,  while  Maunderille  asserted  it  to  be  the  island  of  Milstorak,  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Frester  John,  and  a  description  of  which,  derived 
from  the  same  sources,  is  the  gem  of  the  sixth  book  of  Southey's  "  Thalaba," 
has,  with  the  modiifeation  that  the  trareller  kills  the  magician  and  sares  the 
▼ictim,  been  made  the  basis  of  Mr.  Melville's  book ;  and  he  cairies  out  in  the 
same  vein  a  long  host  of  fabulous  descriptions,  out  of  the  crudities  and  quiddities 
of  which,  as  from  the  middle  age  allegories,  some  moral  or  social  meaning  may 
be  extracted,  but  not  always  with  either  ease  or  facility. 

Our  modem  Maundeville  sails  from  Bavavaif  an  island  somewhere  near  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  ( !),  (a  common  sulor,  apparently,  for  he  takes  his  turn  at  the 
helm,)  in  tlie  Aretttriin^  a  South-Sea  whaler.  The  sl^  remains  for  weeks  '^chas- 
sezing  across  the  line  to  and  fro,  in  unavailing  search  for  prey."  Life  on 
board  the  Areturum  grows  dull,  and  our  knight-errant  determines  upon  an  escape, 
in  which  intent  he  is  joined  by  an  old  Skyeman,  a  desoaidant  of  the  Norsesaaa 
Yikings.  or,  as  the  knight  has  it,  with  a  **  king  for  a  comrade."  Quietly  arrang- 
ing their  plans,  they  lower  a  boat  one  dark  night,  and  push  off  into  the  open 
ocean,  thousandt  of  miles  from  any  land,  the  watery  world  all  before  them.  This 
singular  voyage  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  and  we  are  told  bow 
the  knight  grew  awearied  and  awe-struck;  how  the  Viking's  intelleeta  stepped 
out  and  left  the  body  to  itself ;  how  the  uncouth  hordes  inlestang  the  South  Seaa 
watched  them  and  attended  upon  them  as  their  certain  pr^  ;  how  they  dipped 
their  biscuits  into  the  sea,  and  sucked  the  moisture  from  off  a  drowned  daddy« 
long-legs  ;  and  how  the  **  Chamois*  kept  drifting  on  and  on,  till  the  knight  and 
the  Viking  did  not  dare  to  look  at  one  another,  but  turned  their  backs  to  one 
another,  and  were  Impatient  of  the  slightest  casual  touch  of  their  peraone. 

There  were  sixteen  notches  on  the  loom  of  Uie  Viking's  oar,  when  one  evening^ 
as  the  expanded  sun  touched  the  horizon's  rim,  they  descried  a  ship,  lliey  made 
for  it,  and  discovered  it  to  be  a  brigantiae,  apparently  deserted,  but  they  after* 
wards  discovered  two  strange  characters  in  the  nudn-top ;  the  one  a  t^  dark, 
one-armed  islander,  Samoa  by  name ;  the  other,  hia  sable  bettor-haU;  Annatooti 
The  rest  of  the  crew  had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages  at  the  Fearl-shell  Isbnds. 
Unlovely  Annatoo  I  unfortunate  Samoa  I  ever  since  they  had  been  drifting  about 
the  South  Seas  in  the  Parkin  as  the  brigantine  was  caJOed,  they  had  been  quarrel- 
ing and  fighting,  and  then  making  it  up  again.  The  lady  had  so  extnuMdfaisiy 
a  propensity  fbr  thieving,  that  even  after  the  kai^t  and  the  Viking  took  pos- 
session of  the  ship,  she  had  to  be  locked  down  in  the  lbreoastl8i  A  k»g  aad 
tedious  calm,  during  which  the  ship  lay  fixed  and  frozen,  like  Parry  at  the  Pole, 
was  succeeded  by  a  tremendous  storm— poor  Annatoo  was  washed  overboard^ 
and  the  brigantine  gave  up  the  ghost;  the  knight,  the  Viking,  and  Samoa 
saving  themselves  in  the  Chamoia,  in  which  th^  once  more  found  themselyes  in 
open  sea. 

"*  Once  more  afloat  incur  shell !    But  not  with  the  intrepid  spirit  that  shoved 

•  Mardi ;  and  a  Voyage  Thither.  By  Herman  Melville.  Authorcf  "TVpee" 
and<«Omoo.»    3  Vols.    Bichazd  Bentley. 
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us  from  the  deck  of  the  Archsnon.  A  bold  deed  done  firom  iaqpidte,  fbr 
the  time  carries  few  or  no  misgiyings  along  with  it.  But  ftueed  upon  yon,  its 
tenran  Btsve  yon  la  the  fifuse.  Soaoow.  I  had  iHished  fhsn  the  .^IfveurwR  with  a 
■tont  heart ;  bnt  quitting  the  sinking  PorAi,  my  heart  sunk  with  her." 

At  the  ninth  day»  in  the  fgnj  of  the  dawn,  anoddy  was  seen  fast  asleep  perched 
iqNMi  the  peak  of  the  sail,  and  soon  afkerwaids  immense  low<«ailing  fli^^ts  of  other 
aquatic  fowls  announced  pozimity  to  land.  The  same  day  they  disooveied  a 
lailge  double  canoe»  towards  which  they  made  all  saiL  The  canoe  oontained  an 
aged  priest  or  magician,  Aleema,  who  was  conveying  a  beaotifbl  damsel  as  an 
afiferi^gfiromtheialandof  Anunato  thegods  of  Tedaidee.  The  maiden  was  fiur 
-*4he  child,  indeed,  of  European  parents— and  she  had  been  careAilly  educated 
by  the  priests  as  an  intended  victim  to  their  hideous  gods.  When,  atter  a  fray, 
in  which  the  Icnight  slays  the  aged  magician,  Yillah  is  rescued  from  her  bondage, 
she  relates  her  history  to  her  deUrerer  and  lover. 

The  passionate  exultation  experienoed  by  the  knight  at  finding  himself  the 
ddyiverer  of  this  beautiful  maiden  is  agooddeal  damped  by  remorse  for  the  murder 
of  the  old  priest  Bnt  love  was  more  powerful  than  conscience,  the  ghost  of 
Akema  was  sank  and  sweet  Tillah  was  his !  The  presence  of  the  ^yien  pro- 
Toked  an  occasional  phiUipic  from  the  Viking,  but  Samoa  looked  upon  her  as  a 
deity.  Five  suns  rose  and  set  upon  the  four  living  things  now  in  the  CAomoiit, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  innumerable  islands,  which,  together,  made  up  the 
group  of  Mardi.  The  islanders  received  the  white  man  and  woman  as  demi-gods, 
and  henceforth  the  knighVs  designation  is  T^^L  The  Viking  was  too  much  sun- 
bomt  to  pass  for  a  demi-god.  Fdted  and  entertained  by  Media,  king  of  the  island 
of  Odo^  in  which  they  first  landed,  they  lived  some  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  happiness.  Media  and  his  cook,  it  may  be  observed,  were  also  demi-gods,  for 
Odo  was  the  stronghold  of  gourmandizing.  *'  Drag  away  my  queen  from  my 
anus,**  said  old  T^y,  when  overcome  of  Adommo,  **  but  leave  me  my  oooik." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands  also  flocked  in  fleets  and  flotiUas  to 
see  the  fair  demi-gods,  and  among  them  came  three  black-eyed  damsels,  emissaries 
of  Queen  Hautia,  a  South  Sea  Calvpso,  and  which  emissaries  are  destined  to 
attend  ever  and  anon  uponTsji,  speaking  the  language  of  flowers  and  of  evil  por* 

Joys  are  proverbially  fleeting.  Bays  passed,  and  one  morning  Taji  found  his 
arbour  vacant  In  vain  he  called  upon  his  beloved  Tillah;  she  was  gone  for  ever. 
Yillab  was  a  phantom,  and  the  knight  never  met  her  again.  But  his  a£[ony  of 
mind  was  not  so  easily  soothed.  He  must  needs  search  for  her  in  all  the  isUmda 
of  Mardi,  and  Media  determined  to  accompany  him,  and  with  them  also  went 
three  remarkable  personages—Mohi,  a  venerable  teller  of  stories  and  legends;  Bab- 
balaiga,  a  man  leuned  in  Mardian  lore,  and  much  given  to  quotations  from  ancient 
and  obsolete  authorities;  and  lastly,  Yoomy,  a  youthful,  long-haired,  blue-eyed 
minstreL  Like  the  pre&ce  to  a  pantomime  over,  the  serious  business  of  the  book 
commences  at  this  point 

The  first  visit  is  made  to  Valapee,  ruled  over  by  Feepi— the  symbol  of  hereditary 
royalty— an  infant  monarch,  who,  according  to  the  erudite  Babbalaiga,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  inherited  tibe  valiant  spirits  of  some  twenty  heroes,  sages,  simple- 
tons, and  demi-gods,  previously  lodged  in  his  sire.  The  next  island.  Fella,  with 
its  sepulchre  of  ten  kings,  affords  Babbalanja  a  similar  opportunity  for  a  dis*- 
quisition  on  the  vanity  of  the  world.  The  next  island,  Juam,  is  remarkable  for  a 
picturesque  central  bowl,  which  the  king  dare  not  remove  from,  under  penalty  of 
losing  his  crown.  The  descriptions  of  these  ima^^ary  islands,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, are  extremely  highly-coloured  and  fimdf^ 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  follow  the  T%ji  and  his  companions.  King  Media,  the 
philosopher,  the  story-teller,  and  the  musician,  in  their  delightful  wanderings  among 
the  hundred  idands  of  MardL  The  hit  at  the  foolish  importance  attached  in 
society  to  mere  conventionalities,  as  shown  in  the  Viking's  mistake  as  to  the  use 
of  an  empty  nut,  and  Babbalanja*s  illustration  that  conventionalities  are  but 
mimickings,  at  which  monkeys  succeed  best,  is  capital.  Babbalaiga's  philosophy 
becomes  at  times  too  mystics!,  as  when,  for  example,  he  argues  that  truth  is  in 
thiags,  and  not  in  words,  for  what  are  vulgarly  called  fictions  are  as  much  realities 
as  tbe  gross  mattock  of  Dididi,  the  digger  of  trenches ;  for  things  visiUe  axe  but 
conceits  of  the  eye ;  things  imaginative,  conceits  of  the  fancy.  If  duped  by  one, 
we  are  equallv  duped  by  the  other. 

*<  dear  as  this  water,"  said  Yoomy. 
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''Opaque  ai  this  paddle,"  said Mohi;  and  we  aide  with  the  teller  of  atones 
against  the  philosopher. 

Still  more  objectionable,  howsoerer  quaint  and  curious  it  may  be,  is  Babba- 
lanja's  theology: — 

**  And  truly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  rery  reverend  Anthony  strore 
after  the  conrersion  of  fish.  For  whoso  shall  Christianise,  and,  by  so  doing; 
humanise  the  sharks,  will  do  a  greater  good,  by  the  saying  of  human  life  in  aU 
time  to  oome,  than  though  he  made  catechumens  of  the  head-hunting  I>yaks  of 
Borneo,  or  the  blood-bibbing  Battas  of  Sumatra.  And  are  these  Dyaks  and 
Battas  one  whit  better  than  tiger-sharks?  Nay,  are  they  so  good?  Were  a 
Batta  your  intimate  friend,  you  would  often  mistake  an  orang-outang  for  him; 
and  have  orang-outangs  immortal  souls?  True,  the  Battas  beUeve  in  an  here- 
after; but  of  what  sort?  Full  of  Blue-beards  and  bloody  bones.  So,  also  the 
sharks;  who  hold  that  Paradise  is  one  rast  Pacific,  ploughed  by  navies  of  mortals, 
whom  an  endless  gale  for  ever  drops  into  their  maws. 

*^  Not  wholly  a  surmise.  For  does  it  not  appear  a  little  unreasonable  to  imagine, 
that  there  is  any  creature,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  so  little  in  love  with  life,  as  not  to 
cherish  hopes  of  a  future  state?  Why  does  man  believe  in  it?  One  reason, 
reckoned  cogent,  is,  that  he  desires  it.  Who  shall  say,  then,  that  the  tevlathaut 
this  day  harpooned  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  goes  not  straight  to  his  ancestor,  who 
roUed  all  Jonah,  as  a  sweet  morsel,  under  his  tongue? 

**  Though  herein,  some  sailors  are  slow  believers,  or  at  best,  hold  themsdves  in 
a  state  of  philosophical  suspense.  Say  they — *  That  catastrophe  took  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  the  only  whales  frequenting  the  Mediterranean  are  of  a 
aort  having  not  a  swallow  large  enough  to  pass  a  man  entire;  for  those  Mediter- 
ranean whales  feed  upon  small  things,  as  horses  upon  oats.'  But  hence,  the 
sailors  draw  a  rash  in&rence.  Are  not  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  sperm-whale,  even  though  none  have  sailed  through,  since  Nineveh  and 
the  gourd  in  its  suburbs  dried  up? 

'*  As  for  the  possible  hereafter  of  the  whales;  a  creature  eighty  feet  long  without 
stockings,  and  thirty  feet  round  the  waist  before  dinner,  is  not  inconsideratdy  to 
be  consigned  to  annihilation." 

At  the  Isle  of  Fossils,  the  geologists  are  paid  off  with  far  more  unction  tiian 
by  the  Dean  of  York: — 

^  And  bravely  done  it  is,*'  said  King  Media,  after  a  narrative  of  a  third  course 
of  elephants  stuffed  with  cassowaries  and  turkeys,  and  mastodons  barbacued  and 
served  up  with  fir-trees  in  their  mouths;  **  bravely  done  it  is.  Mohi  tells  us, 
that  Mardi  was  made  in  six  days,  but  you,  Babbalanja,  have  built  it  up  firom  the 
bottom  in  less  than  six  minutes." 

**  Nothing  for  us  geologists,  my  lord.  At  a  word,  we  turn  out  whole 
systems,  suns,  satellites,  and  asteroids  included.  Why,  my  good  lord,  my 
fdend  Annonimo  is  laying  out  a  new  Milky  Way,  to  intersect  with  the  old  one^ 
and  facilitate  cross-cuts  among  the  comets." 

We  think,  however,  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  very  re- 
markable work.  The  style  Is,  unfortunately,  too  frequently  objectionable,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  consecutiveness  in  the  narrative,  and  of  decided  purpose  at  the 
end ;  but  there  is  a  mixture  of  quaintness  and  shrewdness,  and  of  learning  and 
fancy,  which  imparts  a  charm  to  every  page,  however  desultoiy. 


GEORGINA  HAMMOND.* 


We  are  not  suiprised  at  the  success  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel's  novels.  Their 
leading  characteristics,  we  took  occasion  to  observe  when  noticing  **  My  Sister 
Minnie,"  are  simple  and  natural  portraitures  of  domestic  life,  drawn  with  a  view 
to  regulate  the  heart  and  affections.  Georgina  Hammond  is  in  one  respect  another 
Jane  Eyre.  Only  **  Georgy,"  as  she  is  more  familiarly  called,  is  a  more  unassum- 
ing, more  gentle,  and  more  womanly  character  than  Jane.  A  **  second  edition" 
proves  how  well  the  reader  will  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble  in  unravelling  the 
complex  history  of  this  young  maiden's  fortunes. 

*  Georgina  Hammond.  A  Novel  By  Bfrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel  Author  of 
«<The  Poor  Cousin,"  «' My  Sister  Mhmie,"&c  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  T.  C 
Kewby. 
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OWEN  TUDOR • 

We  are  really  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Colbum  for  his  kindness  in  sending  us 
s  cop7  of  this  romance.  As  far  as  the  public  are  concerned  we  will  not  venture 
to  predict  its  fate,  but,  for  own  parts,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
we  hare  been  entertained— if  not  edified— by  its  contents,  is  sometliing  quite  out 
of  the  common.  The  author— of  the  gentler  sex,  as  we  still  continue  to  believe — has 
a  vein  peculiarly  her  own:  it  defies  competition,  and,  happily,  suggests  no  imitation. 
To  a  certain  extent  she  resembles  her  hero's  "  steel  blue  eyes,"  which  possessed  the 
faculty  of  **  expressing  the  deepest  and  gloomiest  passions  of  humanity  as  vividly 
as  those  of  martial  or  amorous  ardour;"  or,  to  speaJk  more  precisely,  her  forte  lies, 
like  Billy  Lackaday's,  in  depicting  scenes  of  **love  and  murder:*'  love,  in  its  least 
presentable  form,  and  murder  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  So  successful,  indeed, 
is  she  in  this  latter  particular,  that,  were  it  not  for  certain  **  thrilling  passages'*  of 
the  "  amorous  ardour"  just,  adverted  to,  her  present  work  might  have  assumed 
the  form  of  Cornelius  Agrippa's  **  Bloody  Book,"  of  which  it  is  said: — 

The  letters  were  written  of  blood  within. 
And  the  leaves  were  made  of  dead  men'a  akizL 

In  "  Csesar  Borgia,"  though  there  was  love  enough,  and  that  of  the  fiercest  kind, 
murder  played  a  most  conspicuous  part;  so  much  so,  that  our  authoress  probably 
thought  with  Macbeth — 

I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Betaming  were  as  tedious  as  go  on. 

And  accordingly,  "Owen  Tudor"  was  written  to  show  how  much  slaughter 
■and  violent  crime  an  "  historical  romance"  in  three  volumes  coidd  be  made 
to  contain.  To  use  an  expression  of  her  own,  the  page  is  literally  "  drabbled 
in  blood ;"  the  type  is  in  reality  black,  but,  like  the  effect  produced  by 
gazing  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  vividly  coloured  object,  to  the  eye  it  ap- 
pears crimson.  Hiis  is  high  art,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Let  us  adduce  a  few 
instances,  taken  at  random  from  these  romantic  shambles.  In  describing  the 
massacre  of  the  Armagnacs  in  Paris,  we  are  told  that  **  hundreds  of  human 
heads  appeared  borne  on  the  tops  of  poles,  dripping  with  gore,  and  covering  their 
bearers  and  the  pavement  with  hornbk  chta  ;"  and  are  treated  to  a  sight  of  "  shattered 
earcaeaea**  bound  upon  the  wheel ;  in  one  place  we  have  an  unhappy  wretch 
enduring  the  torture  of  the  wooden  horse  in  motion,  not  an  agony  omitted ;  and 
in  another  the  delicate  and  playful  fancy  of  the  fair  authoress  exhibits  "  a  child 
pla^ng  at  bad-cherry  with  the  gore  that  dripped  through  the  ecajfbld!  /"  With  David, 
the  painter,  she  exclaims— "  Broyons  le  rouge ;"  it  is  a  pity  the  Frenchman  has 
not  survived  to  illustrate  her  romance. 

tUBut,  as  we  have  said,  love  claims  a  share  in  these  exciting  pages.  One 
specimen  will  sufiSce ;  it  is  a  gem  in  its  way.  Owen  Ttidor  has  courted  "par 
amours"  the  beauteous  Busline,  "  the  minstrelless  of  the  Boucherie,"  the  heroine 
of  the  story.  By  way  of  putting  him  to  the  test,  she  sings  an  improi^er  song, 
her  cheek  burning  the  while  with  **  a  Jiamy  glow."  We  quote  the  condudii^ 
lines:— 

Let  rales  bind  serving  souls ;  but  we 

Have  Natare*9  heritajge— are  free  I 

A  poet's  bornine  sooliB  mine, 

Shall  wreathe,  shall  minde,  melt  in  thine  I 

Cost  what  it  will  of  wealor  woe, 

Let  OS  life's  wildest  trimnph  know ! 

Raise  to  onr  lips  the /Zamy  draught 

Made  the  gods  deathless  as  thej  quafied  I 

Though  the  last  drop,  b^  mortal  breath 

So  madly  drained,  be  nun  and  death  t 

Thrice  blest  to  pmsh  tiros — ^thrice  blest, 

When  tasted  is  life's  richest  sest, 

On  its  fuU  wave  to  rash  to  rest. 

"Theefitetof  this  lay,"  sayt  our  authoress,  "upon  the  excited  passions  of 
Owen  Tudor,  was  little  short  of  frenzy."  (It  had  the  same  effect  upon  ourselves, 
though  probably  from  a  different  cause.)  **  He  spoke,  and  he  spoke  madness— 
llie  contagious  madness  of  passion Hueline  shuddered  when  her  lover 

*  Owen  Tudor:  a  Historical  Bomanoe.  By  the  Author  of  '"Whitefriars,"  '^Cflwsr 
Boigia,"  &C.    Henry  Colbnxn. 
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gently  glided  his  arm  round  her,  u  if  a  ierpenA  had  wreathed  her;  hot  ooerwkebud 
as  Ae  uxu  vith  remUndent  bhtaheB^  she  raised  eyes  that  gbmed  faihomkMafy  eu  li^ 

ftin  on  his ^and  all  was  lost!    The  fiend  of  passion  himmi/^  (Asmodeoa,  we 

nresiime)  **  tint  prompted,  wept  over  their  crime;  bo  noble  was  the  structon  he- 
iMBid,  ttsd  so  Qtterthe  min  he  made!" 

That  Owen  was  a  hilling  fellow,  indeed,  perfectly  irresistible,  there  can  he  no 
doaht;  for  we  are  told,  at  the  reiy  opening  of  the  story,  that  his  hair  was  Iik» 
*^the  blossoms  of  the  lalmmmm;"  and  Hu^Cne's  eyes,  besides  their  fiitbomless 
propensities,  were  distingnisiied  by  **a  porple-haed  eflUgeneeL"  No  wonder  that 
two  snch  beantifbl  beings  got  into  a  scrape. 

The  period  of  the  story,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  is  the  eariier  part  of 
the  fifteenth  centnir,  and  the  seene  lies,  first  in  Wales,  then  in  Normandy,  and 
finally  in  Paris.  Of  the  ability  of  the  anthoiess  to  describe  Welsh  costoms  sad 
traditionary  obserrances,  we  have  the  following  testimony  oflbred  to  os  by  » 
eorrespondent  firom  the  principality: — 

It  is  highly  probable  (says  our  correspondent)  that  any  European  nation  of 
thefifteenth  century  might  have  produced  a  brave  and  handsome  cavalier,  with 
passions  as  excitable,  a  heart  as  coldly  selfish,  and  a  mind  as  base,  as  those  of  the 
nero ;  but  certainly  the  real  Owain  ab  Meredudd  ab  Tewdor  is  little  indebted  to  the 
author,  If  this  be  intended  as  a  representation  of  his  personal  attributes.  Jt, 
however,  **  Owen  Tudor,"  is  meant  as  a  naHimai  type,  the  egr^fious  error  and 
gross  injustice  of  such  an  impersonation  are  obvious.  Little  trouble  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Cambrian  usages;  and  the  method 
of  spdling  Welsh  words  is  more  peculiar  than  commendable.  Speaking  of  the 
Canwyll  Corph  (vol.  i.,  p.  12),  it  is  said,  *<  Fenmymydd  himself  has  seen  it" 
According  to  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Cymry,  this  would  have  been  a  satis&ctoiy 
tokm  that  ^  Penmynydd  himself"  was  not  going  to  die,  for  the  corpse  candle  is 
aever  visible  to  the  victim,  hut  only  to  the  nearest  firiends.  Thoe  are  sosoft 
other  odd  mistskea.  In  vol  i.,  p.  38,  mention  is  madeof  *^ a  very  old  man,  whose 
long  white  beard  and  dark  robe  gave  him  much  the  aspect  of  an  ancient  DtoidJ* 
The  Druids,  when  officiating,  alwi^s  wore  while  robes,  and  on  all  other  oorasionaa 
national  phdd  of  six  colours.  Owen's  foster-mother  is  made  to  attain  strange 
wrinkles  and  withered  cheeks  very  prematurely,  and  to  reach  **  the  last  atage  oC 
human  existence"  in  a  space  of  time  quite  unprecedented  in  Wales,  where  the 
early  nurse  of  a  yoath  of  twenty  commonly  ensts  as  a  comfortable  matron  of 
flve-and-forty.  The  extreme  desolation  ascribed  to  old  Tudor  is  also  quite  oat  of 
place.  A  Welshman  without  kinsmen,  and  kind  ones,  would  be  an  anomaly  is 
naturcL  The  solitary  education  of  Owen  is  likewise  improbable,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  Wales  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  sons  of  prince  and  chieftains  should 
he  brought  up  in  each  other's  households.  The  reproachftil  epithet  of  *^  patriotic 
cally  Uoodthirsty"  is  ill  applied  to  the  defensive  struggles  of  a  noble  people  to  n^ 
tain  their  hearths  and  altars — a  people  worthily  remarkable  in  history  for  having 
never  undertaken  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  territory.  Owen's  vannting  and  siily 
defiance  of  the  English  camp  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hafaitnal  prodenoft 
and  sagacity  which  characterise  the  Qymro  as  strongly  as  his  valour.  Varioua 
sneers  at  Welsh  barbarism  are  scattered  through  the  story,  apparently  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  striking  instances  afforded  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  their  polite  accomplishments  and  conversational  talents,  and  of  the 
amenity  and  simple  elegance  of  their  halnts  of  lifla,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  able  of  modem  historians  has  dis- 
tinctly expressed  his  conviction,  that  <^  Welsh  of  the  mkbUe  ages  least  merited^  of 
all  the  Evropean  natioM,  the  designation  of  barbarous  ! 

To  this  exposure  we  need  omy  add,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Gower^  addressed 
to  ancient  i^to/^"  Henceforth  let  a  Welsh  correction  teach  you  a  good  English 
condition." 

We  have  ourselves  something  more  to  ofler,  chiefiy  with  the  view  of  congratu- 
lating our  authoress  on  he^  feeling  for  the  picturesque^  and  her  general  Imowledge 
of  the  customs  of  the  period  of  which  she  writes. 

King  Henry  V .  sits  for  the  following  flattering  picture.  He  is  described  *<  with 
nostrils,  veins,  and  mtiscles,  strongbf  deoewped  as  in  a  race^horse  of  the  purest  breeds 
his  black  hair  dustered  in  (ftidkiw^s  round  his  head  oaJoa  Aw  i»psr£^."  Simoii 
Caboche  is  represented  **  of  such  stature,  bulk,  and  gloomy  ferocity  of  visage,  that 
he  resembles  a  huge  bison  walking  nprigkt  upon  his  hmder  legi^ii  it  were  possible  t» 
imagine  one  clad  in  a  rich  costume  of  crimson  doth  and  robes  of  some  fine  fur," 
te.    What  would  the  Ute  Lord  Stowell  have  given  for  a  peep  at  the ''fonnidahle 
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cnoaas*  of  this  gentleman,  irfaoie  habits  at  meals  were  as  charmiiig  as  his  sp^ 
paannce  ?  **  Stmon  Caboclie  ate,  bddinff  the  morsels  between  his  finger  and 
tlnmib,  wiA  dijffkvUjf  pnveKtinp  Ike  kmman  mood  ihai  badkd  Ait  handfrom  mingUng  m 
AtreptuC*  Of  this  personage  it  is,  if  we  remember  rightly,  one  of  the  chane^ 
ters  in  the  story  saysi  **  Be  smtlh  of  deadk  morerankfy  thanaphughed churchward/* 
It  is  not  erery  one  who  conld  have  made  sach  a  simile.  The  fdiraseology  of  Lord 
StafRnrd,  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  Henry's  army,  is  no  doubt  fhmiliar  to  every  student 
of  the  middle  ages;  to  ns,  however,  it  is  commended  l^  its  novelty.  The  earl 
vwears  '<  By  Whitebeaxd  and  Blackbeardr  (why  omit  ''Bluebeard?")  *«Bythe 
isAtte  i^  of  our  Lady  of  Southwark !  bring  me  my  hone  and  lady-lore  Dowsa* 
bel !"  We  were  not  aware  until  now  that  a  nobleman's  horse  was  identical  with 
his  mistress,— -except  amongst  the  Honnyhyms. 

But,  besides  information  of  this  choice  description,  we  are  indebted  to  oar 
snthoress  for  several  new  words  and  many  brilliant  combinations.  Here  are 
examples  :  ^ '  What  dotard  art  thou  V  said  a  guaggy  female  voice  behind  the 
qnatemier.'*  Wine  is  called  **  lush  crimson."  A  biniutiful  woman  is  described 
as  '*  a  thotighi  too  tall,  but  for  the  musktU  undvJatkms  of  the  oudme,'*  A  person  hi 
a  mirthihl  mood  utters  **  a  laugh  that  yet  seemed  to  have  an  edge  like  jagaed  light" 
mng,*'  We  advise  Mr.  O.  Smith  to  bdnow  this  laugh  the  next  time  he  puya 
the at  the  Adelphi. 

Amongst  the  personages  introduced  is  Olivier  Basselin,  the  fhmous  miller-poet 
of  Tire,  whose  songs  were  at  once  so  musicsl  and  so  fhll  of  Anacreontic  fire. 
Several  of  these  are  translated  :  in  that  of  wMdi  we  quote  a  part,  if  the  reader 
does  not  discover  the  merits  of  the  translation,  we  recommend  him  to  seek  else- 
iHiere ;  he  may  chance  to  be  moz«  successftil*  It  is  the  "  Yau-de-Vire"  on  the 
poef  a  peculiar  warfare,  of  which  we  remember  a  v^ersion  beginning  thus  :^ 

Cesar  was  not  half  so  bold, 

As  I  am  in  war  lUce  this. 
While  the  spnUin?  cnp  I  noU, 

And  the  unri's rail  brim  Ikiss: 
Better  wins  and  soiig  to  cheer  us, 
Than  the  soonds  ofhavoo  near  us. 

Our  authoress,  however,  with  an  ear  as  exquisitely  poetical  as  her  whole  organ* 
sMion  is  fhll  of  feminine  delicacy  and  sensibility,  renders  it  thus: — 

Ab  valiant  as  Casear  I  am  in  this  tear 

Where  the  weaoonaare  gobkts.  and  wine  is  the  gore; 

Mtich  rather  Fa  stagmr  with  ormk  than  a  shot 

lliat  goes  slap  throng  yonr  vitals  and  presto— ^^on're  not. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  '*Beau  nez!  dont  lea  rubis,"  &c.,  is  translated,  we 
would  rather  be  excused  firom  giving  a  specimen.  A  single  example  of  what  we 
pramme  to  be  original  composition  we  must  adduce,  and  then  we  have  done: — 

0own,  down,  down  in  the  dust  1 

Down,  false  Bai^;andv  1 
Blood  for  blood;  we  will,  and  must 

JoHM 's  bhuskest  heartstream  see  I 

With  what  surprising  art  and  pathos  the  fact  is  here  insinuated  that  John* 
"Date  of  Burgundy,  is  the  intended  victim  of  a  ^ragged,  raging  rabble,"  some  of 
whom  exclaim  elsewhere,  in  prose,  "  Tear  him  to  pieces  I  letue  mahe  ho^efritterm 
^  himt  Let  us  roast  him  first.  /  wM  have  the  enirailefor  garUnf  with  other 
emissions  more  forcible  even  than  these. 

We  could  go  much  fhrther  with  illustrations  of  this  pleasant  nature,  altep- 
notdy  playfhl  and  pathetic,  elevating  and  refined;  but,  as  the  authoress  herself 
wy^  after  wading  through  a  sea  of  Uood— the  element  she  so  much  delimits  in— 
'*  Let  us  draw  the  curtain  over  the  remainder.** 


THE  CASTLBB£AOH  LETTERS  AND  DESPATCHES.* 

Bt  aoombination  of  circtnnstanoes,  most  painfhl  to  contemplate,  a  fertile  and 
populous  country,  intended  by  nature  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Isles 

to  strengthen  and  to  sucoonr  one  another,  and  at  onoe  to  partake  in,  and  to  add 

— —      -  -  - '  -  ■  ..     ■   -^ — . 

*  Memoirs  and  Correspondenoe  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Second  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  Edited  by  his  brother,  Charles  Vane,  Masquess  of  Londondefry, 
G.C.B.,  &G.    Yols.  m.  and  lY.    Henry  Cdlmnu 
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to,  the  general  national  power,  honour,  and  proflperity,  has,  erer  since  its  oon- 
nezion  with  its  sister  islands,  heen  nothing  but  an  inoonyenienoe  and  a  drawback. 
Hie  same  state  of  things,  so  minutely  described  in  the  official  despatches  of  the 
late  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  existing  preriously  to  the  legislative  union,  are  mei 
with  in  the  present  day,  only  in  a  still  worse  degree.  It  is  a  picture  most  painful 
to  contemplate,  imder  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed. 

The  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  completing  a  legislative  union  between 
the  two  countries  were  (xf  a  nature  such  as  only  an  extraordinary  amount  of  per- 
severance and  energy  could  have  overcome,  and  even  then,  it  is  doubtful  if  for- 
tuitous circumstances  had  not  aided  the  views  of  the  imperial  government,  if 
success  would  have  attended  upon  their  exertions.    The  protection  solicited  fhxn 
England  by  the  Holy  See  in  1793,  and  the  good  understanding  brought  about  in 
consequence,  between  Rome  and  England,  had  no  smaU  effect  in  fadlitating  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland.    The 
third  volume  of  the  "  Castlereagh  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,"  now  before  us, 
gives  a  detailed  picture  of  what  these  difficulties  were,  and  too  truly  do  they,  by 
the  experience  which  they  teach  of  the  past,  attest  what  still  remains  to  be  doDe, 
to  ensure  steady  progress  and  permanent  prosperity  to  a  country  so  favoured  in 
many  respects,  but  at  the  same  time  so  studded  with  the  obnoxious  elements  of 
stubborn  resistance  and  evil  dispositions,  as  to  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
every  step  to  amelioration. 

The  actual  success  of  the  imperial  government — ^tbe  very  completion  of  the 
Act  of  Union  itself— entailed  the  breaking  up  of  the  minis^  under  which  that 
great  act  had  been  accomplished.  An  important  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
Mr.  Htt,  which  opens  the  correspondence  of  1801,  tluows  great  light  upon  the 
sentiments  of  the  minister  who  had  encouraged  the  Cath(uics  to  expect  conces- 
sions on  the  completion  of  the  Union.  The  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  extension  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Boman 
Catholics,  as  involving  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  necessitated  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation  of  office.  There  is,  also,  another  remarkable  paper,  written  pro- 
fessedly in  explanation  of  Mr.  Fitt*s  motives  for  resigning,  rather  than  be  the 
instrument  of  disappointing  those  hopes  which  he  had  rsised  in  the  Catholic 
body. 

By  this  subterfuge  of  a  change  of  ministry,  the  union  was  completed  ;  and  yet 
the  provisos  made  for  supporting  the  Boman  Catholic  deigy  upon  the  completion 
of  that  event  were  evaded.  Mr.  Addington  dipped  into  office  at  the  head  of  a 
new  administration,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  line  of  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Catholics,  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  ministry  who  had  brought 
about  the  Union  ;  and  the  question  has  been  legacied  to  us,  and  may  not  im- 
probably—if the  nation  abides  by  that  faith  of  which  it  has  been  so  long  and  so 
justly  proud — be  handed  down  to  our  sons.  It  is  evident  that  a  promise  in- 
capable of  flilfllment  by  a  Protestant  country  ought  never  to  have  been  made ; 
but  now-a-days,  when  there  is  so  much  schinn  in  the  bosom  (Mf  the  Church  itself 
when  Oxford  has  been  termed  the  half-way  house  to  Bome,  and  a  liberality  of 
opinion  which  borders  closely  upon  indifference,  prevails  so  generally,  it  would 
be  anything  but  surprising  to  find  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  acknowledged 
l^  I>arliamentary  enactments  as  a  portion  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  country.  To 
Buppose,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  with  a  chux^  so  thoroughly  embned  with 
both  spiritual  and  secular  ambition,  that  such  a  position  would  consign  the  whole 
body  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  to  a  contented  and  peaceful  ministration  of  the 
mond  and  religious  tenets  of  Christianity,  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  could 
possibly  be  made.  In  the  Quixotic  spirit  of  doing  that  which  is  right,  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  a  hostile  religious  persuasion,  we  should,  by  placing  that  church  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  National  Church,  legacy  to  our  descendants  a  perpetual 
arena  for  scenes  of  disgracefld  str^e  and  unmitigated  conflict. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  plan  of  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland  which 
has  not  been  trafficked  with,  to  the  advantage  of  a  few,  as  weQ  as  to  the  relief  of 
the  number.  In  fkct  whichever  way  we  turn,  and  in  whatever  light  we  view  the 
past  and  present  pauperism  of  that  unfortunate  country,  attributing  it  as  Lord 
Castlereagh  did  to  the  people  having  mortgaged  their  labour  for  land  to  plant 
potatoes  on,  and  the  said  crop  having  foiled,  or  as  some  in  the  present  day  do,  as 
the  result  of  the  cottier  system,  favoured  by  landlords  on  account  of  the  rent 
derived  firom  the  potatoe-f^  pigs  and  fiunily,  and  the  fiiulure  of  the  same  crop, 
still  we  shall  always  find  in  the  details  something  that  concerns  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  as  well  as  the  poorer. 
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THE  EMIGRANT  FAMILY .• 

'  XJiTDER  the  form  of  a  story,  in  which  the  ordinary  phases  of  humanity,  the 
anxieties,  the  trials,  and  the  difficulties  of  life — the  course  of  true  love,  which  is 
never  allowed  hy  poets  or  noveUsts  to  run  smooth, — and  the  other  moral  and  soci^ 
relations  everywhere  existing,  pleasantly  and  interestingly  depicted  ;  the  author 
has  also  sketched  out  a  very  complete  and  instructive  picture  of  an  Austra- 
lian settler's  career.  Many,  who  might  he  deterred  by  works  of  greater  pre- 
tension, will  make  themselves  acquainted  with  what  that  career  is,  through  the 
medium  of  a  narrative  like  this,  in  which,  while  a  group  of  persons  enact  tho 
parts  essential  to  the  purpose  proposed,  the  position  in  whidi  they  are  placed, 
the  circumstances  and  scenery  hy  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  the  trials  and 
difficulties  which  they  have  to  undergo,  are  matters  of  fact,  described  by  a 
familiar  and  an  intelligent  hand. 

The  little  cluster  of  human  life  that  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  enterprise 
of  founding  a  home  at  the  Antipodes,  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Bracton,  who  had 
retired  from  the  royal  navy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  a  settler  in  these 
colonies,  his  wife,  his  son  Willoughby,  and  two  young  ladies  :  the  younger,  his 
only  daughter,  Marianna,  the  elder,  an  orphan  niece,  named  Katharine.  There 
was  also  a  younger  son,  Charles,  who  remaiaed  behind  in  England,  studying  for 
th«  medical  profession,  but  who  plays  an  important  part  in  the  later  portions  of 
the  story.  The  site  chosen — "  the  rocky  springs  " — was  one  of  exceeding  beauty  ; 
a  complete  bay,  hemmed  in  between  two  mountain  spurs,  with  a  rivulet  in  the 
hollow,  that  flowed  directly  from  out  of  a  semi-circle  of  crags,  and  the  hills  be- 
hind full  of  timber. 

The  purchase  and  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  land  completed,  the  next  step 
was  to  hire  such  servants  as  were  necessary,  and  buy  a  team  of  bullocks  and 
dray  for  the  conveyance  of  stores  and  luggage.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  a 
first  fidse  step  was  taken  in  engaging  Martin  Beck,  a  designing  villain,  as  an 
overseer  ;  nor  are  the  evils  that  flow  from  this  unfortunate  selection  repaired  till 
the  close  of  the  story.  Martin  Beck's  great  game  was  stealing  cattle,  but  in  hia 
persecution  of  an  honest,  simple-minded  Welshman,  John  Thomas,  he  also 
purposely  infects  the  sheep.  The  account  of  the  progress  of  this  infection  is 
probably  not  exaggerated;  we  have  seen  something  of  the  same  kind  in  other 
lands,  where  the  sheep  were  actually  lying  down  to  die  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
the  glutted  vultures  were  too  lazy  to  rise  when  you  approached  the  scene  of  death. 

Willoughby,  his  sister,  and  cousin,  get  happily  married  and  settled  at  the  conclu- 
sion, but  not  till  they  had  experienced  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  trials. 
Marianna  had  attached  herself  to  a  police  magistrate  named  Hurley,  but  dis* 
carded  him  for  a  time  because  he  preferred  the  honest  performance  of  his  duty 
to  following  the  dictates  of  feeling.  Hurley,  however,  wins  the  cause  by  a  spe- 
cimen of  Australian  metaphysics,  which  bears  a  close  affinity  to  Australian 
wool-gathering.  Marianna  had  argued,  that,  as  their  ideas  on  the  paramount 
importance  of  feeling  to  duty  did  not  harmonise,  that  they  could  not  walk 
well  together,  which  the  astute  police  magistrate  replied  to  by  arguing,  that 
worship  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  instrument  of  assimilation,  and  that 
it  was  by  mutual  approaches  here,  we  are  to  construct  some  great  common  trait 
of  character  that'  wiU  unite  us  as  one  spirit  hereafter. 

Cattle-stealing  and  sheep-infection  are  succeeded  by  short  rations,  bush- 
Tangers,  savages^  and,  lastly,  by  insubordination  in  the  farm.  All  the  plagues  of 
Australia  are,  for  example's  sake,  made  to  visit  the  heads  of  the  devoted  Bracton 
family.  It  remains  to  the  end  too  evident  that  on  an  Australian  farm— where 
the  convict  element  of  character  remains  always  existent,  however  modified  by 
circumstances, — an  insubordinate,  insulting,  and  even  aggressive  spirit  invari- 
ably manifests  itself  the  moment  a  cloud  comes  over  the  settler's  affairs,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Australians,  growing  up  a  race  by  themselves,  fellowship  of 
country  hais  already  begun  so  far  to  influence  them  as  to  bind  them  together  in  a 
Tery  remarkable  manner.  Hence,  when  a  reckless  hope,  a  wild  prospect  of 
emancipation  from  present  restraint,  dazzles  the  ill-regulated  minds,  and  lures 
from  the  habitual  track  of  disciplined  obedience  the  wayward  dispositions  of  the 
felon  class,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  imported  free  population  actually  sym- 
pathises and  coalesces  in  the  movement. 

*  The  Emigrant  Family ;  or,  the  Story  of  an  Australian  Settler.  By  the 
Author  of  ^  Settlers  and  Conyicts."    3  vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 
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BOCEIKGHAM ;  OB,  THE  YOUNGHB  BBOTHEB.* 

Onb  pecoliari^  about  this,  the  Utt  of  the  ilMhioiiAble  noTeb,  is,  that  it  bean 
internal  eyidenoe  of  being*  an  autobiography — a  record  of  personal  confraaioos 
Tividly  coloured;  or  the  more  romantic  episodes  of  a  life,  embodied  in  their  most 
fitting  and  romantic  garb.  This  alone  lends  authenticity  to  the  rumour  so  in- 
dnstrioosly  circulated  of  the  author's  near  relationship  to  Lord  Folqr. 

And,  oertes,  the  experiences  of  the  yooxiger  brother  are  strange  enongfa.  We 
have  never  seen  the  details  of  schoolboy  life  depicted  at  such  length,  and  wUh 
so  much  mimiteness.  And  yet  they  do  not  weary ;  on  the  oontnuy,  tiiBy 
awaken  sympathies  and  reminisoeooes  long  dormant  The  boyish  adnlatian 
paid  to  the  bright  eyes,  long  dark  ringlets,  and  winning  look  and  smile  ^i  that 
ddusive  syren,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  notwithstanding  all  kinds  of  perseTering  per- 
aecntions,  does  not,  howerer,  bdong  to  this  category,  but  causes  a  feelkig  of 
painM  surprise  bordering  on  contempt.  Master  Rockingham  is  also  deddedly 
more  learned  and  more  pfailosophical  than  at  that  time  he  could  well  be  anppoaed 
to  hare  been. 

It  would  really  appear,  from  the  frequent  sketches  of  younger  sons  with  which 
the  reading  public  are  &voured,  that  the  scions  of  aristocracy  either  feel  the  tznds 
of  ordinary  life,  £rom  the  comparison  ever  suggesting  itself  between  thor  position 
and  that  of  the  elder  brother,  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  that  they  aae 
feally  and  truly  discarded  to  an  extent  unknown  among  other  classes  of  society. 
As  in  Miss  M61eaworth*s  derer  story,  **The  Stumble  on  the  Threshold," 
Eustace  Aspramont  is  repudiated  by  his  lordly  parent  for  a  first  error,  so  it  is 
civilly  intimated  to  young  Rockingham,  when  he  is  threatened  with  es^ulnon  ftr 
accidentally  hurting  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Wentworth  with  a  stone,  tiiat  he  cannot 
be  received  at  home,  and  that  he  must  submit  to  the  commutation  allow^  by  the 
laws  of  the  school,  and  undergo  the  inflictien  of  a  punishment  fax  more  rigoroos 
^an  ordinaxy  flogging.  We  feel  as  if  we  should  have  aympathiaed  with  the  \fx$ 
itit  running  away  altogether. 

At  length  the  era  of  perpetual  floggings  is  exdianged  for  a  few  weeks  at 
home,  diversified  by  flirtations  with  a  pretty  cousin,  and  combats  with  the 
elder  brother,  which  soon  cause  the  days  at  Ehnswater  to  be  numbered,  and 
procure  for  our  young  blood  a  berth  on  board  the  CvSioAuk^  unda  Captain  Trow- 
bridge. We  are  then  treated  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vinoent,  in 
which  Lord  Edward  Rockingham  becomes  by  acddent  Lord  Nelson^s  left  hsnd 
in  the  capture  of  the  San,  Joteph,  The  chief  inddents  of  the  story  are  after  this 
connected  with  life  at  sea.  In  the  attack  on  Teneriffe,  Lord  Edward  is  left  en 
shore,  a  wounded  prisoner.  He  is  nursed  by  a  generous  woman.  Dona  Dolores, 
whose  kindness  is  naturally  repaid  by  warm  gratitude,  and  even  by  an  aflectioa 
of  a  more  earnest  character.  On  leaving  the  Western  Islands  he  is  wrecked, 
and  picked  up  by  a  French  frigate,  with  whose  obtain,  Royaumont,  he  becomes 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  in  his  company  participates  in  the  defence  of 
an  Italian  stronghold,  where  another  attachment  arises  between  our  hero  and  a 
Dedr  peasant,  Bianca  Salvi  Restored  at  length  to  his  own  service,  he  meets  his 
two  schoolfellows,  Thornton  and  Mordaunt,  and  the  friendship  of  early  life  is 
cemented  by  the  dangers  which  they  incur  together  in  matnrer  age.  His  retum 
to  England,  and  his  visits  to  the  old  school,  and  to  the  paternal  hall,  which  had 
never  been  a  home  to  him,  relieve,  by  their  pathos,  the  more  stirring  incidents 
of  the  work.  **  Rockingham"  is  thnnigfaout  forcibly  written,  and  f uU  of  dasfaiog 
adventure,  and,  if  we  axe  right  in  attributing  it  to  Lieutenant  f'oltty,  ^^n  ^ 
highly  creditable  to  him. 

HELEN  CHABTEBIS.t 
FiJtnAL  as  weare  alike  to  the  society  and  the  aspect  of  tlie  quiet  old  cathe- 
dral towns  of  England,  and  fnlly  aware  of  the  many  party-coloured  storisi 
that  have  been  written  in  IHnstration  of  the  pride  and  png woas  that  ensmarf 
themselves  in  their  elooes  and  old  conventoal  aqnaivs,  we  oi^t  not  to  have 
omitted  to  notice  a  tale  of  eivery«day  ^life,  of  remarkable  .merit,  tiw  author  of 
which  we  know  to  be  Mm.  Wautd,  and  the  eathedzal  town  in  questioo  Wor- 
cester, a  tale  which  shows  us  what  such  a  town  can  be  when  vienred  in  another 
light,  one,  too,  in  which  weoncaelvos  have  eentemplated  it— all  cheerfalnasi, 

*  Bockiaghan ;  «r,.the  YooDger  Brother.    Srois.  iHamnr Oolbmn. 
t  Helen  Charteris.    A  Novel.    In  Three  Vols.    Bichard  Bentlqr. 
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UhtnXttjt  hospitality,  lad  nflncment.  Ifn.  Waxd  decUves  her  object  ta 
'h«.ye  been  to  jlhutrate  the  pecntiar  oompcnionflhip  which  ought  to  exiat  he- 
ti^een  mothers  and  daughters;  but  she  has  also  devoted  no  small  portion  of 
her  work  to  depicting  what  a  flrst  and  true  love  may  be,  and  how  a  maidaa 
will  ding  to  hv  loTer  even  when  conyicted  of  selfishneas  and  indecision,  and 
when  even  fanlts  of  greater  magnitnde  aie  made  manUbst.  The  critics,  gene- 
rally,  hare  carped  at  this.  It  is  -a  qnesUon  of  steadfastness  against  self-interest, 
jmd  lore  in  the  bosoms  of  most  innocent  yoong  hearts  is  so  totally  fhU  of  sdf- 
aacrttoe,  that  there  is  no  donbt  bat  that  "Mn,  Ward's  view  of  the  snlgect  is  troe 
to  nature.  A  woman  will  fosgive  almost  anything  in  the  man  to  whom  she  has 
once  made  over  her  whole  besot.  In  a  story  strictly  of  realities,  and  the  inddento 
c£  which  are  of  evexynlay  oocnrrence,  dinner  parties,  balls,  fttes,  a  contested 
election,  ftc.,  aare  of  necessity  principal  events,  wherein  are  eichibited  the  sweet 
temper  of  Ite.  Chartetis,  the  gentlemanlike  eqoanimity  of  Liond  Cleavdand, 
the  charming  sodability  of  the  Beaomonts,  and  the  hnmorons  exploits  and  am- 
bition of  the  Mackrackhu,  mother  and  danghter.  But  with  these  slight  materiali 
to  work  out  a  domestic  story,  there  is  no  want  of  action  in  narrative,  or  of  interest 
In  plot ;  and  when  at  the  condusion  the  cathedral  close  is  exchanged  for  the 
park,  there  is  a  general  glee,  and  a  prevalent  joyooaness,  that  almost  induced 
us  to  read  the  work  over  again. 


LOFODEN.^ 

The  number  of  authors,  artists,  and  sdentiflc  investigators,  is  now-a-days  so 
great,  that  the  same  difficulty  presents  itself  to  all  alike — ^tibe  dUBculty  of  discover- 
ing new  and  untrodden  ground.  The  South  Seas  have  now  their  spedflc  novelist. 
The  arctic  regions  have  had  their  story-tdler.  Here  we  have  one  who  has 
already  ventured  into  the  little  known  regions  of  the  Bushmen,  diving  with  the 
potent  spell  of  imagination  into  those  dark  and  mysterious  recesses  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Norway,  the  descriptions  of  which,  especially  when  lit  up  by  a  lumi- 
nous v^fetation,  have  often  exdted  our  w<mder.  The  hero  of  the  story,  Lofoden, 
is  a  Polish  -patriot,  banished  to  the  mines,  as  is  also  Count  Bjomstein,  a 
Swede,  who  is  in  disgrace  with  his  government.  One  part  of  the  story  is  made 
to  refer  to  two  beautifhl  daughters  of  a  fine  old  Scottish  derg3mian,  settled 
near  the  mines,  and  a  villanous  Scot,  who  is  foreman  of  the  works;  the  oth^ 

r^  rdates  to  a  Norwegian  maiden,  Olga,  who,  carried  off  by  the  Scot,  aided 
his  tools,  Paul  Lebndg  and  Eldried,  is  twice  shipwredced;  once  saved  by 
an  eider  fowler,  who  subsequently  perishes  by  the  br^iking  of  his  rope,  and  a 
eecond  time  picked  off  the  wreck  by  a  boat  when  she  is  just  on  the  edge  of  a 
whirlpool.  The  history  of  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  of  persecutions,  and 
cf  crime  committed  in  the  fanded  security  of  the  recesses  of  the  mines,  the 
etem  scenery  of  the  north— its  hard  l£fe  and  its  natural  terrors— fhmlsh  mate- 
rials which  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  with  spirit  and  ability.  This 
atirring  story  opens  most  picturesqudy  with  a  solitary  traveller  followed  by  a 
gaunt  wolf  over  the  wild  waste  of  snow,  and  doses  equally  characteristically 
with  the  wredc  of  the  Scotsman's  sh^  (foretold  in  a  dream)  in  the  dxeadfol 
Moskoestrom. 


EZMOOR;  OK,  THE  T00TSTEF6  OF  ST.  HDBEBT  IN  THE  WEST.t 

Ba&thoos  and  Exmoor  are  among  the  few  wild  tracts  that  stiU  remain  in  this 
country,  in  which  the  stag  eodsts  in  dl  its  native  vigour  and  wildness,  and  affords 
to  the  Nimrods  of  the  day  the  most  animating  of  all  kinds  of  hunting.  In  these 
great  expanses  the  magnificent  animal,  roused  from,  his  secret  covert,  .sweeps  over 
a  vast  tract  of  unobstmcted  country,  himself  and  "  his  blood-happy  pursuers  " 
&I1  in  view ;  whilst  the  winding  of  the  hom,  the  diontang  of  the  nonters,  and 
the  cry  of  the  hoands, 

Bqdiuiue  voquqI 
From  roek  to  rock,mcin£^  whoes  tossed, 

*  Lofoden;  or,  tiie  Exiles  of  Norway.  By  £.  W.  Landor,  Author  of  "The 
Bushman."    S  vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

t  Exmoor ;  or,  tiie  Footsteps  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  West,  with  Illustrations 
taken  fhmi  Nature.  By 'Migor  Herbert  ^yogHalL  Author  of  **  Highland  Sports," 
Ac,  &C.    iVd.   T.  C.  Newby. 
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gire  a  rariety  and  beauty  to  the  chase  that  no  enclosed  oonntry  can  poesibly 
afiford.    The  hart  is  the  noblest  wild  animal  extant  in  Great  Britain,  and  hence 
deer-stalking  is  the  privilege  of  princes,  and  stag-hunting  is  the  pride  of  the 
chase.    Wild  deer-hnnting  has  been  followed  in  the  west  of  England  since  the 
days  of  good  Qneen  Bess,  whose  ranger  of  the  forest  of  Ezmoor,  Hugh  FoUard, 
£sq^  kept  a  pack  of  stag-hounds  at  llmmouth water.    The  history  of  this  hunt,  as 
given  at  length  by  Msjor  Herbert  B.  Hall,  is  curious,  and  shows  what  great  vicis- 
situdes have  attended  upon  one  of  the  noblest  (tf  English  sports,  even  when  Nature 
has  provided  extensive  and  magnificent  moors,  over  which  the  wild  deer  ranges  in 
unfettered  freedom.    The  animals  hunted  ore  not  turned  from  a  cart,  as  are  the 
deer  hunted  by  the  royal  hounds,  but  they  are  found  in,  and  roused  from,  their 
native  woods,  running  in  their  natural  state,  and  often  affi>rding  their  staunch 
pursuers  a  gallop  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  over  some  of  the  finest  country  in  the 
world.    It  will  be  imagined,  then,  that  the  account  given  of  some  of  these  runs 
contains  much  that  must  be  novel  and  interesting. 

But  Major  Herbert  Byng  Hall's  work  contains  also  matter  of  a  difierent  kind,, 
descriptions  of  scenery,  local  anecdotes,  together  with  much  varied  information, 
together  with  many  a  hint  valuable  alike  to  traveller,  huntsman,  and  fisherman, 
as  to  wayside  hostelries  and  lonely  glens,  in  which  each  may  find  at  once  the 
Bought-for  amusement,  and  the  accommodation  necessary  to  enjoy  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

At  a  time  when  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  souls 
a-day,  and  pauperism  is  increasing  at  a  still  &ster  rate  than  population,  the 
public  mind  cannot  be  too  frequently  directed  to  countries  which  are  open  to  colo- 
nisation. The  Emiarant  FamUy  is  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  single  volume  of 
Penis,  Pastimes,  ana  Pleasures,  qfan  Emigrant  in  AustniUaj  Vancmiver*s  Island,  and 
California,  published  by  Mr.  Newby,  is  another  work  of  the  same  dass,  to  which 
we  sincerely  wish  an  extensive  circulation. — Many  surviving  contemporaries  and 
{Hends  will  have  a  remarkable  and  highly  popular  officer  brought  Imck  to  their 
memory,  in  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Colonel  Tidg,  CJ3.,  24th  Regiment 
A  tribute  of  filial  respect  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ward,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  under  the  title  of  Recollections  of  an  Old  Soldier.—Mi.  Bentley  has  also, 
we  perceive,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  written  by  Thomas  John  Ouseley, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  appeared  in  the  magazines,  and  of  which  some, 
as  '*  A  Vision  of  Death's  Distinction,"  have  attracted  such  an  amount  of  attention 
as  to  fully  authorise  such  a  collection  being  made,  as  we  have  no  doubt  will  ensure 
a  lasting  reputation  to  their  author. — The  eighth  volume  of  The  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  of  France,  under  Napoleon,  by  M.  A.  Thiers,  published  by 
Mr.  Colbum,  embraces  the  era  fh>m  the  peace  of  Tilsit  to  the  proclamation  ^ 
Joseph  as  King  of  Spain  :  a  most  interesting  epoch  in  the  relations  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.— ^n  Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Existence  of  the  Kraken  Sea  Ser^ 
pent,  and  other  Sea  Monsters,  published  by  W.  Tegg  and  Co.,  is  an  old  story,  to 
which  we  have  already  devoted  our  pages,  told  over  again.  We  perceive  little 
that  is  new  in  these  lucubrations. — The  Auhland  Idands  :  a  Short  Account  of  their 
Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions  ;  and  the  Advantaaes  of  establiddng  there  a  Settleaunt 
at  Port  Ross  for  carrying  on  the  Southern  Whale  Fisheries,  by  Charles  Enderby,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  is  no  less  interesting,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  than  it  is  important  as 
a  colonial  question. — We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Observations  on  the  Re-eonstrueiim 
of  the  Royal  Reaiment  of  Artillery  and  the  Separation  of  this  Arm  into  Horse-Jield  and 
Garrison  Artillery,  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Chesney,  F.B.S.,  Royal  Artillery,  and 
which  we  know  to  be  published  with  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  most  scientific 
officers  of  the  corps,  will  meet  with  that  attention  which  the  importance  of 
the  questi<»i,  both  in  a  military  and  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  the  aUe 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  demand.— The  translation  of  the  Manifesto, 
published  in  the  name  of  the  Hunqarian  GovemmeiU,  by  (^unt  Ladislas  TeleH,  with 
prefatory  remarks  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Browne,  is  a  well-timed  publication. — 
The  author  of  A  Budget  for  the  Million  very  coolly  propounds,  that  justice  to  the 
industrious  cUsses  can  only  be  done  by  the  owners  of  property  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  by  contributing  lOOi.  for  every  lOOOi  to  that  effect!— We  are 
happy  to  see  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Martin's  able  pamphlet  on  RaHways,  Past,  Present, 
and  Prospective,  has  reached  a  second  edition.— £mtyra<M»t /or  dte  MiBion  is  another 
essay  on  that  most  Infeaslble  of  all  plans  of  relief— the  more  equally  locating  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  lieixuid.'-jaeaUhy  Skin ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment  of  the  Skin  and  Hair  in  relation  to  Health,  by  Erasmus  Wilson,F.B.S.,  is  the 
republication,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  a  work  of  general  utility. 


